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THB AlOftlCAll PHILOSOPHICAL 80G1STT AND THE WORLD OP SCIENCB (1768-lSOO) 

GILBERT CHlllARO 
Prinoetoa Unlwralty 
(^Mif Mrmj ^941) 


In ■ paper read before the Society on Apnl 18. 
190?p the late Dr. J. G. Roaeiqfarten ha« already 
lilted '*Thc Early French Members of the Ameri¬ 
can Philoaophica] Society '* The title waj> far too 
tnodert, since the author had made a fairly com¬ 
plete survey of tlie French membership, from the 
beginninga of the Society to the date of his com- 
munication, and had even indnded the recently 
elected French Ambassador, Jean-Jules Jusherand 
As this study has appeared in the Proceedings 
(1908), and is easily accessible, it might seem that 
there was no need to do over again what had been 
done BO well and so thoroughly Tt happens, how¬ 
ever, that when this survey is compared with the 
minutes of the Society, the jneture drawn by Dr, 
Rosengarten, complete as it seems to be at first, is 
revealed as one-sided and consequently misleading. 

The fact is that, even during the early years of 
the Society. France was at no time treated as the 
most favored nation by our predecessors. The 
French scientists were far from being the only 
distinguished {oreigncrs invited to join the Philo¬ 
sophical Society. Whatever may have been the 
feelings of gratitude for the assistance given by 
France dunng the War of Independence, the early 
members made it a point not to discriminate 
against or in favor of any particular nation Their 
interest was not limited or defined by political or 
Bcntitnental consideration, but extended to the 
whole scientific world So evident became this 
characteristic of the Society during the first half 
century of lU organued existence, that, as the 
investigation proceeded, it became necessary to 
broaden the scope of this survey by including, 
however sketchily, an outhne of the early inter¬ 
national activities of the American members dur¬ 
ing the second half of the eighteenth century ^ 

^ llaterlsl for this paper was obtained (ran (a) Tks 
Botiy ProceMhtgs of iho Amoricim PhtlosopMeol So^ 
cUty . . comPiM 69 one of lA# Secretoriett from the 
wmme er i^ wthmite of ile mee^ngt from 1744 io IBH; 
( 6 ) lbs first four vohBiies of the Troneoetione, published 
rmscihely isi 1771, 1786, 1793 atid 1799. ( 0 ) An Hie- 
forwo/ AccomU of ike Origm and Fonnaiion of the 

noCDDiMos or rax AunncAir ruiuiMjeHicAL bocirrv, voi. 
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This truly snentific spinl had long been estab¬ 
lished in Europe It was the apint of the Rpyal 
Society It had been forcibly expressed at the 
end of the bcventeentli century by good Abb6 
T^mguerue, when he wrote to Turretin (January 
13, 1604) “Soyee persuadd qu'on ne p^ nen 
faire de Imn dans les sciences que lorsque Ics 
savants se aiminuiuquent mutuellement lours con- 
noissanceb et que la r^publique dcs Icttres ne peut 
pas se parser de coimnerce non plus qu'une 
puhlique politique ” Throughout the eighteenth 
century, this feeling of reciprocity and solidarity 
liad grown in such a way that this republic of the 
mind had really come into being, uniting the indi¬ 
vidual scientists, philosoiihers and men of letters 
as well BA the scientific bodies of Europe into an 
entirely unofficial but very doscly knit organiza¬ 
tion It is in a degree surprising, but very gratify¬ 
ing, to discover manifest^ons of the same spirit 
among the "natural philosophers," the scientists 
and the amateurs who, around 1768, consolidated 
two Hmall and relatively unimportant local organi¬ 
zations in order to form the association which has 
become the present Soarty No fault would have 
been found with them if they had simply cr ea ted 
a mutual admiration society, similar to so many 
provincial Academies of the time, and if they had 
been satished with local recruiting or at most with 
a purely American or continental membership 
This th^ did not choose Io do, At one of 
earliest meetings of the Society, in fact before 

APS by Petn* Stephoi Da Poncau -with a 
Report of the Cammlttee on the Date of the Poondstion 
of the Society, Philadelphia. 1914, (d) the mannaeripl 
iiiiunlea of the Sodety. Most of the bifoontkm was 
dmved from chli hit source, u It boon appeared that 
the pfHnted nfamtei had been orbltrmrily abridge^ par- 
tkuhrly with reference to mentloD and cooununkatJaDt 
canceming foreign memben. There n aUo 
difference betwe en the Ihti of m ei Bbe n as it can be oorii- 
pihd from the mlntitea and the wno lists as they appear 
In the Tnmeocitont It was atsvned, perhaps wrongly, 
that the lists provided by the TremgociianM were more 
reliable and probably re pres en t ed, not simply phUosophen 
who had been nominated, but those who had bem reallj 
elected and had a c c e pted their riectioa. 
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the Socirh' was truly organized they selected out* 
standing Dnti^ and foreign mcmbeni. Overlook¬ 
ing the aspenJons cai&t ii|)on the climate and the 
future of America by the great French naturalist, 
they elected M. Buffon, of Pans, and at the same 
meeting paid tlie same honor to Dr P Durgius, 
Professor of Natural History in Stockholui, CTins- 
tian McGee, Id.D of Heidelberg, Dr Cullen of 
Edinbnrgli, not to speak of Dr. Sandtford of 
Barlmdos and Dr Warner of Antigua They 
were already in touch with other distinguished 
fureigiiers, os sliown by a letter received from Dr 
(intln, of Naples, in which the Italian scientist 
expressed hia thanks for being pro]X)sed fi>r mcm- 
berHliip and appended a list of plants which could 
he acclimatized in America 

The eagerness of the Society to do its part and 
to join the scientists of the world in a common 
effort, appears m a very striking manner m their 
observations of the "transit of Venus over the 
sun” As early as Apnl 1*J. 1768, John Ewing 
had made a proposal with cnnsideralioiis worth 
recalling 

As Astronomy may be brought to a much greater 
Perfcctiiiu than it has yet arrived at by a multiplicity 
of acrurate observations made of this Transtt in ihf- 
ferent parts of the World & roniposcd together, T 
would hereby propose to this society that effectual 
Provision be nvule for taking the s * otmervatinn in 
this City Tins 18 ye more necessary, as buch another 
Opportunity will not be presented for more than a 
t entury to come 

After the observalionH had been made at a great 
expenditure of time and money, the committee in 
charge was instructed "to draw up an account of 
the Transits of Venus and Mercury to be com¬ 
municated to the Astronomers in Europe, to be 
tmnsinitted to Dr Frankhn, as President" fPec 
15, 1769) It might be supposed that the worthy 
scientists were not entirely diBintcrested, since on 
Apnl 20, 1770, power was given to the Curator 
to write to foreign memlicra and others ''to solmt 
assistance m completing the Museum ” Nor were 
thfj' entirely selfish they fully intended to repay 
in as large a measure as posuiible the gifts they 
might receive When it was contemplated to pnnt 
the first volume of the Transactions Including the 
ohservatiotis on the transit as the mam part, a hst 
was immediately drawn of the foreign institutions 
to whioh the volume was to be presented. It In- 
chidpd "the Phitosoiducal Societies” of Stockholm, 
JJpMl, Berlin, Gottingen, Petersbuig, London. 
Bdi^burgh, Dublin, Berne, Pans, Bol^ia, Turin. 


Florence, and the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bndge, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, St Andrews 
and Aberdeen That the members of the Society 
were fully aware that they hod done the work 
well IS revealed m the form letter accompanying 
the volume "The American Philosophical Society 
held at Philadelphia humbly desirous to cobpmte 
with the Soaety m tlieir laudable end^vors 
for the Advancement of useful knowledge, request 
ye trame^l and rcB|)ectahle Body to accept this 
volume as the first fruits of their labors in this 
new world” (May IS. 1772) At the end of the 
introtluctory matter was printed a list of the 
members of the Society, fcdlowcd by a list of the 
"Eiirojican members," twenty-one in all, repre¬ 
senting liesides England, Scotland and Ireland, 
Sweden with three members, Germany and Italy 
uith one each and Franre with a single one who 
hc-aderl the hst. "Monsieur Buffon of Pans" 

In the following year were elected Baron de 
Khengstadt, Counsellor of State of the Empress of 
Russia Dr Rov, Vice Director of the Acad¬ 
emy of the Sciences, Pans, Dr Torbeni Bergman, 
professor of Mathematics at Stockholm, anci Dr 
Alex Small of l^ndon In 1774, Dr Benjamin 
braiikhn sent a considerable luiinber of hooks 
from Europe and mamly from France which had 
been obviously procured from the authors them¬ 
selves, and soon after the following French scien¬ 
tists and philosophers were elected to membership 
( ondorcct, Dauhcnlon, Dulxmrg, l..e Roux, Mac- 
quair, Abbe Haynal, Lavoisier, Rozier, all "of 
Pans ” 

One does not linve to seek very far to discover 
the reason for this apparently sudden interest of 
the French in the American soaety To some 
extent. It was due to the unpresston made by the 
finit volume of the Transactions widely distrilnited 
through Europe by Dr Franklin himsglf and by 
Filipjx) Mazzei. fnend and neighbor of Jefferson 
and American agent m Europe, and more particu¬ 
larly in Italy. But it was mainly due to the mfiu- 
ence and personality of Benjamm Franklin him¬ 
self and to the desire, on the part of European 
scientists, to give some recognition to the Society 
of which he was president. We an even susjxct 
that the lack of provinaalism which distinguished 
the Soaety would be attributed to the man who 
as a saentist was a atizen of the world, and as a 
patriot one of the first An^ncan cltuens. 

With the War of Independence and the French 
Alliance, the relations with France grew closer. 
France was the first power to recognise the inde- 
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pendence of the United States, and the Ant to 
send to Congress an accredited plenipotentiary 
'fhe January meeting of 1779 had been postpon^ 
to vjine future date, "for some weighty reasons/' 
which appear on another poge of the minutes as 
"the calamities of war and the invasion of this 
city by the enemy ” But cm March 5, the meetings 
were revived and on April 16, 1779, His Excel¬ 
lency M Gerard was notiAcd of hii election The 
Society was very lavish in expressing its gratitude 
to the French envoy sixteen dollars were voted 
"in favor of Mr Hilary Baker who wrote his 
Excellency's certificate of election," and twenty 
dollars for binding the volume of the Transactions 
Both were presented to the French plenipotentiary 
by Joseph Reed, "President of Pennsylvania and 
patron of the Society," and Gerard, quite apprccna- 
tive of the honor, mentioned it in his dispatch to 
Vergennes on May 14, 1779 

When the French envoy had to leave, at the end 
of the year, because of ill health, the Secretary 
was instructed to ask him to place in the hands of 
Monsieur Buffon a letter, the terms of which are 
well worth recalling under the present circum¬ 
stances The member* of the Society fell that 
they were unable to rquy in kind the magnificent 
gift that Buffon had made them of his Htsioire 
NalurcUc des Otseaux, with colored plates and ele¬ 
gantly bound Very modest in compansim was 
the single volume of the Transactions hemesttv but 
Kiinply printcfl by William and Thomas Bradford 
at Philadclf^ui, hut in time of war even the dis¬ 
interested purposes of pure scieiue have to yield 
to more pressing work Temporanly at least the 
war had to take precedence os'er idulosophical 
rcseardi Yet, tl is significant that even at tliat 
tune, the Society reaffirined its belief m the fnnila- 
mental and universal value of saence 

"ITie Society," they wrote, "haa to lament that since 
the receipt of yonr books, our situation hath been 
such that tlie chief attention of tliosc among our 
members, who might have contributed something to¬ 
wards the important work in which you are engaged, 
hath been necessarily called towards the Assistance of 
tlieir country in the great struggle which she now siu- 
tami. But It IS liopcd the tune is fast approaching 
(and that your valu^lc life may be prolonged to that 
time) when the re-establishment of general peace, 
shall leave the friends ahd Devotees of Science, on 
both sides of the Atlantic at full bberty to unite their 
efforts for the advancement of wiid^. virtue and 
humanity, uiiconfincd to Sect or nation " 

Thus was started a tradition of electing to mem¬ 
bership in the Society the French envoys La Lu¬ 


zerne, Marbois, Temant, Otto, Fauchet, Adet, 
which was interrupted only when political diffical- 
ties w ith France made it iinixxisililc to continue to 
grant such recognition To the French at home, 
the Society showed ixuticular attention, sending 
an orrery to the King, through Barb^Marbois, 
making conite dc Vergennes a member at the time 
of the conclusion of the Treaty of peace, but sig¬ 
nificantly electing on the same day nut only Mar¬ 
quis d'Angevilliers, whu was in charge of the 
royal gardens, but also Count Campomanes and 
Mr John Hyaanth de Magellan of London As 
soon as conditions warranted, the Society had re¬ 
turned to the program foniiulated in the letter to 
Buffon, and resumed intercourse with all the na¬ 
tions of Europe, including Griat Bntain, without 
making any discnnnnation This will appear even 
more dearly if we now refer to tbe list of "For¬ 
eign Members elected since the piibhration of the 
first volume of the Transactions, v1z since the 
I8lh of January 1771," dated 1786 Long os it 
lb, It has enough significance to warrant its being 
rcpnntcil here 

Ijst of Foreign Mfmdrrs Electhi since the 
18tii of Janitary 1771 

Monsieur le Marquis d'Angevilliers, of Pans, Dr 
Adams of Barbadoe^, Lieut Steplien Adye, of the 
Royal Artillery Dr Forbern Bergman, Prof 
Math , Stockholm, Major Trcdenck F S de Brohm, 
Iriers, Mis Excdlency M J Peter Van llerckel, 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the United ProvinceB 
of the Netherlands, Frederick Eugene Frauds Baron 
de Beclen Bertliolf, Imperial Councellor of Co mm erce 
to the United States, Bruaseli Chevalier dc 

Chastellu'^, Marslial of the Fiekl in the Annies of 
h ranee, Chevalier of the Royal Military Order of St 
1 .AU1B, and one of the forty inemhers of the French 
Academy, Count dc Campomanes, Fiscal of the 
Couoal of Castile, Dr. Adur Crawford, Physician 
to St Thomas's Hospital, London, Dr Costc, Rev 
Thomas Coombe, Ireland, Daniel Coxe, Esq, Eng¬ 
land Mr Peter Dollond, of London, Dr An¬ 
drew Duncan, of Edinburgh, Monsieur Daubenton, 
of the Royal Acadany of Sciences at Pans, Mon¬ 
sieur Duboarg, of Pans, Chev Daranours, Consul 
of France for the Southern Department , Hon. 
John Ellis, Esq, of Jamaica Hon. Bryan Edwardi, 
Esq, of Jamaica Le Marquis dc la Fayene, 
Major General in the Armies of the United Statci of 
Amenca, Abb{ Fontana, Director of the Great 
Duke’s Cabinet of Natural History . Rev. 
Thomas Gbboni, DD, of London, Count de 
Guidien, Lieut. Gm. in the French Army . . Hon 

Samuel Gustavus Baron Hermelin of Stdcldiolra; 
William Herschelb Esq., F R S, of Bath, England. 
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Dr Hiiffh James, of Jamals . Tlmotfaj 
Barofi ck KJem^tedt, ComiralJor of State to dw 
EmpresK of Ruisia; Briffadier-General Thadfus Kos- 
aitfko . Le Oky do U Lnxem; Monsieur La- 
vo4iler, of the Academy of Sciencfs m Paris . 
Monsieur Bartk de MarboU, Intendant of St Do¬ 
mingo, Ixird Mahone, Monsieur Macqucr, of Paris. 
Samuel Moore, Esq, of London, Dr Benjoinin Mos¬ 
ley, of Jamaica; Mr John Hyacinth de MageHan, 
F R S, and Member of several Academies, London; 
Chnst Fred. Michaelii, M D, of Gottcnburgh, Mr 
John Mandnllon, Mer^nt, Amsterdam Rev 
Joseph Priestley, L.L D, F,R,S, of Birmingham, 
England, Rev Richard Price, D D, F R S , of Lon- 
dcm, Dr Percival, Prof Chym, Trinity College, 
Dublin, Mr William Parker, of London. . , . Mon¬ 
sieur le Roy, Vice-Director of the Academy of Sci¬ 
ences in Paris, Monsieur le Roux, Abbd Raynnl; 
Abb4 Rosier, of the Academy of Sciences in Lyotis 
Monsieur Sue, Professor Royal of Anatomy, 
Ate,, at Pans, Monsieur Jean Baptise Sue, Prof 
Surgery m Paris, Right Hon Earl of Stanhope; Mr 
Alexander Small, of London; Mr Juries Six of 
Canterbury, England Monsieur le Count dc 
Ver g enn e s, Miniver of State for Foreign Affairs, 
France Fortunatui de Warns, Esq ; William 
Wright, M D, F R S,, in the Pansh of Trrlawncy, 
Jamaira. 

Out of fffty-five foreign inanbers elected dur¬ 
ing that period, the French scientists and philoso¬ 
phers accounted for nuieteen, not an undue pro¬ 
portion considering the place then occupied by 
France in the world of science Very few names 
had been inserted out of purely political considera¬ 
tions. Neither Rochainhrau nor de Grasse appear 
on the list military distinction, services rendered 
to the American cause, were evidently not conald- 
ered as sufficient ground upon which to confer 
membership on a foreigner, outstanding as he may 
have been in non-philosophical fields, the only 
possible excq>tiDn being Comte de Guichen. As 
for Lafayette and Chastellux, they could well be 
adjudged '*philost^)hers" according to the deffni- 
bon of the time All in all, in spite of the war, 
the Society had succeeded in maintaining through 
these parlous years its high international and scien¬ 
tific standards 

The same remark applies to the following period 
which covers the yean between 1786 and 1793 
Some of the nara^s on the long list publiabed in 
the third volume of the TransaciionB had obvi- 
oiialy been selected on Franklin'^ reoemtmeodatiQnf 
Slid among than, paitiailarty La Rocbefoucaold, 
4ho had traf^ted the texts of the American State 
Gonstitutioas'. Cafcanis, the adoptive son of Ma¬ 


dame HelvMuB, and Condorcet, who was a per^ 
sooal friend of the Doctor But on the very day 
they were elected, CastigUoni of Milan, R. Kirwan 
of London and James Beattie of Aberdeen had 
also been voted upon. On the other hand, one 
would vainly look for any name which might have 
been recommended by Franklin's successor in 
Pans, and it seems ti^kely (hat, even after hia 
return to the United States, Thomas Jefferson 
made any use of his influence to obtain such a 
recognition for his French friends Here again, 
the complete luit of foreign members will prove 
of interest. 

List of Foreign Mrubebb Elected since 
1st January, 1786, up to 1793 

James Andci son, M D, of Madrass, Cocmt Paul 
Andreani, of Milan. Rev Samuel Beatbe, D D, 
of Aberdeen, Prof Moral Philosof^y, Robert Bar¬ 
clay, of London, Sir Joseph Banks Bart, P R S, of 
London, Wllliani Baker, of Herefordshire in Eng¬ 
land, Rev lliomaa Barnes, of Manchester, in Efig- 
Und, Dr Charles Blagden, of London, SecRS,, 
Palfsot de Bcauvois, Membn of the Aoukinies of 
Arts and Sciences at Pans, and Cape Francois; 
Nicholas L Burmann, M D , Prof Nat Hist m Am- 
bterdam The Marquis of Condorcet, Secretary 
perpetual of the Academy of Arts and Sciences at 
Pans, M Charles, of ^ris. Lecturer In Experi¬ 
mental Philosophy and one of the first Aeronauts, 
Cabanis, M D, of Paris, Iworenz Cnti, M D, of 
Helmstt^ in Brunswick, Count de CastiUioiii, of 
Milan; De Vaux Cadet, M Cadet, both of Paris, 
and memberb of several Academies In Europe, Hec¬ 
tor St John de Creveconir, Consul of France, at New 
York; Petrus Camper, of Friesland, F.RS, and 
member of Academies at Pons, Petersburg, and Edin¬ 
burgh , Joseph Ceraccfai, Statuary of Rome, M. 
Coupigny, of Cape Pranqois. . The Pnnccsi 
Catharine Romanowna Daichkaw, ChevaKere of the 
order of St Anne, Directress of the Tniperial Acad¬ 
emy of Arts and Sclencea at Petenburg, and Maid 
of Honor to her Imperiat Majesty; Erasmus Darwin, 
M D, F R.S , of Darby in E^land M. Feutry. 
of Porin; Anthony Fothergill, M D„ of Bath In Eng¬ 
land , Antoltte, R.C M., de la Forest, Consul Ocneral 
of France, to the UniM States; John Reinhold Fos¬ 
ter, of Halle in Saxony, ood F RS, of Landon. . 
Don Kraoas de Gardoqui, Auditor for the Rota, for 
the Crown of Castile at Ae Coort of Rome; Gastfl- 
leir, MD^ of Montargla, M. Grlvel, o£ Pans; Hu¬ 
bert de GaHrier, M,D, of Paris, M M. ds Grandtain, 
Major General of the French Navy; Don Diego Qar- 
doqui. Envoy from the Court of S|^n, to thi United 
States. Benjamin Gldxln, M D , of CaUnmt In Alnoa; 
John Groiche, M.D., Frol Nat Hist In the Univer¬ 
sity of Mittaa, In Conrtknd. . Dr. Thomai Henry, 
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of ICaochoter in EngUnd; John Hunter, of Londonp 
Stmon; Baron dc Homlu, of BcrUn, Mlmttar of 
tho Mloertl Department» Baron de Hupech, of Co¬ 
logne, . . John Ingeohonaz, MD, FRS, of Vi¬ 
enna, Ffayil^n to liiB Imperial Majesty Rich¬ 
ard Klrwan, F RS, of London . John Coaldey 
Lfltiodi, M D, and FRS, of Ixmdon. John Luaac, 
of Leyden, Profeuor of Greek Andrew Mur¬ 
ray, M D, Professor of BnUny in the University of 
G^ingeiL M Noel, M D., of Pans; Sir Ed¬ 
ward Ncwenham, Bart, of Dublin . . Lewis Wil¬ 
liam Otto, late cimrg£ dcs affaires of France, to the 
United Statca, Thomas Purcis’al, M.D, of Man- 
duiter In England, Thomas Pennant, of Mintshirr, 
Peter Simon Pallas. M D. IVofesMir of Nat. Hmt at 
Petersburg 'Hie Duke of Richmond, of Eng¬ 
land, M. Alplionbus Le Roy, of the Academy of Arts 
and Sdenoei at Paris The Abbi de ^oulavle, 
of Paris, George Spence, of Jamaica. M Stuinsby, 
of Prague, Prof Nat Philosophy, Dr Andrew 
Spamnan, Prof Nat History and Botany, at Stock¬ 
holm; Dqgmld Stewart, Prof Moral Philosophy, at 
Edin^rgh ChariM Peter Thunburg, Prof Nat 
History, at Upsal, Rev Uno. von Troil, Arch Bishop 
of Sweden . Samuel Vaughan, Jun of Jamaica, 
M Le Veillard, of Paris, Benjamin Vaughan, of 
Ixmdon, George Vaux, Surgeon of /..oiidoii, Rudolph 
Valtravers, F R.S., Louis Valentin, M D, Cape Fran- 
9 >is. . John Whlthurst, ¥ R.S Tendon, Thomas 
White, of Manchester, England, Caleb Whit ford, of 
London, John Walker, DD and MD, Prof Nat 
History hi the University of Edinburgh 

Out of sixty-nine foreign members elected be¬ 
tween 1786 and 1793, twenty-one were French, 
eight lived in Gemuiny, three m Sweden, three in 
Russia, three in Italy, two m Spain, one m Austria, 
and one in the Netherlands, while Great Britain 
could daim twenty-seven The intellcctua] life of 
the country had rrsumed its natural and tradi¬ 
tional course' Great Britain was decidedly the 
most favored country, while France came a good 
second 

With the French Revolution, the coming to the 
United States of many French refugees s^ 6ni- 
grds, one might have expected a comparatively 
large iDcreaic m the French membership of the 
Sodety. A not inconsiderable number of them 
were nten of distinction, and there were very few 
FrcDcfamen of the time who could not make some 
dann to the title of “philosophe.” It does not ap¬ 
pear, however, that the American raemberi of the 
Society were ready to modify m any way their 
standard and thdr mode of recruiting the foreign 
mendiers Scene of the Frenchmen in Philadel¬ 
phia IBce Dn Ponceau, Moreau de Saint-M^ry and 
even Plliiot de Beouvois were already regular 


members of the Sodety and considered as resi¬ 
dents of the United States The others were made 
welcome as individuals by members of the Sodety. 
but very few were ravited to join. The iast lot 
that we shall eicamuie appeared in the fourth vol¬ 
ume of the TransactiOfis, published in 1799. It 
IS the shortest of all it indudei only twenty-seven 
new foreign members m all, out of whom ten 
were French It iiiubt be noted, however, that 
during that some penod the recruiting of new 
inembers hod slackened considerably and that only 
thirty-two new American members had been 
elected Even a casual examination of the follow¬ 
ing list will give ample evidence that the funda¬ 
mental policy of the Society towards foreign mem¬ 
bership had not undergone any considerable 
change. 

List op Fobsign Mrmhcrs Elrcted since 
January 1, 1794, up to 1799 

Jnme4 Anderwi, LL D. Scotland, M Adet. 
Paris, Earl of Buchan, PSSA, Sc^land, John 
Frcdorlrk Blumenback, M D, FRS, Goettingen; 
Gustaf Von Carleton, Sweden, MFH \jc Comte, 
l^na, Joanne Baptists Cuilat. Doctor of Civil Law, 
VaJencU, Karl of Dumlonald. Scotland, Looia 
Euenne Duhail, M D., France, Cypnano Riberlo 
Fnere, John GuiMcmard, AM, Inland, Jacquei 
Mane le FckSier de Grondpr^, A E Van Braam 
Houckgeest, Don Josqih de jaudennes, Valencia; 
Alexander LerebouTB, France, A. J Laroque, M. 
Mourd, France, Jullen Niemoewicz, Poland, M. Tal- 
Icynuid Pcrigord, France, M La Rochefoucauld 
Ltoncour, France; Edward Stevens, M D., F R S, St 
Croix; James Edmund Smith, MD, F.RS ; J. B. 
ScondcUa MD, Vemce, Don Lmi de Urbina, Va¬ 
lencia, M, Volney, France, E. A. \V Zimroennan, 
Brunswick, Francisco de Z^h, Saxa Gotha 

Membership in a foreign scientific society is too 
often regarded as a sort of exalted honorary de¬ 
gree, granted m recognition of work already done 
It IS well known that ''corresponding members" 
of academies seldom send any correspondence, and 
foreign members are even more reserved. What¬ 
ever may lie the case in our days, the early foreign 
memberb of the American Philosophical Society 
considered themselves as "active" members and 
behaved accordingly The minutes of the Sodety 
contain kmg lists of gifts and books sent from 
abroad by newly elected Tnenibers, by foreign 
academies snd sodeties. Italy and Spain, Gtf- 
many and Russia, Sweden and HoHand, England 
and France contributed hundreds of precious vol- 
times towards the hbrarv of the Infant sodety. 
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Thiu was established an almost regular system of 
intellectual exchanges between the old world and 
the new, such as perhaps does not exist now to 
the same extent between our Suaety and the older 
institutions of Europe For this renwkablep and 
for the tunc unique, achievement, credit is due to 
a few men who acted as collecting and distributing 
agents for the Soaety. Long before governments 
had thought of creating posts of “intellectual or 
cultural attach^," long liefore the Inshtut de Co- 
upcnition Intcllectuelle of the Society of Nations, 
these men, acting as individuals, wove across the 
ocean and all over Europe a real network of in¬ 
tellectual bonds First among them stands natu¬ 
rally Dr Franklin who, directly and through Maz- 
zei, acted as the representative of the Society in 
Europe In a nxire subtle way, Mr Jefferson was 
eriually active m behalf of lus Philadelphia col¬ 
leagues Marr[ui3 dc l^fayette, always regard¬ 
ing himself as a sort of unofficial envoy of good 
will for the United Stales, urged his friends to 
present thdr works to the Society of which he 
was so proud of being a member Helping him 
in this self-appointed task was Benjamin D 
Warden, consul of the United States in Pans for 
so many years, under the Natwleonic regime Nor 
should Francois Andre Michaux lie forgotten 
here, who, for almost thirty years, served without 
any compensation as the agent and representative 
of the Plnlosophical Society in Europe Tlius was 
constituted a collection certainly unique m this 
country and perhapa unique in the world of 
presentation copies and of sets of scientific publi¬ 
cations, too little known outside of the Soaety, 
and perhaps shll imperfectly known to some of 
our monbers 

In most cases, tliesc gifts to the Soaety were 
accompanied by letters which the editor of our 
early Proceedings has often thought not important 
enough to warrant publication 1 am thinking par- 
bcularly of one, simplv listed as follows in the 
pnuted edition of Early Minutes {Proc 23. 88) 
"Opusc phys et chem 8° from J^voisier, with a 
letter from the author “ However, it happais that 
this letter is dated January 19, \77A, and that it 
contains not only a very generous and handsome 
tnbute jiaid by Lavoisier to our Soaety, but what 
IS undoubtedly more important, “the news of a 
new theory promiamg, as it seans, great disoov- 
erirs in the field of chemistry,” and granting credit 
fot the '^irth” of this theory to bis English prede- 
oetson This is not the place to reopen on old 
controversy on the originality of some of La¬ 


voisier's discovenes. It seems, however, that the 
document Is so important and so full of the best 
saentihe spint, that I may be excused if I repro¬ 
duce it here, as it was wntten by the "father of 
modem chemistry** 



Paris oe 12 avril (19 Janvier) 1774 
Messieurs 

Moo objet cn entreprenant rouvrage qiie jc vous 
prie d'accepter a et^ de fixer TattcntiM des savants 
snr une Thtone nouvelle qnl semble p i o n i e tl i e de 
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g^nudea deooavcrtcs & l« chlmie, c^cst m anglcterre 
que ottte Theorie a prit MiaiaiKC le food dc cct 
oavreffc appATtiont dope a votre nation, henmix bi 
oontribuant ft Tobjet commun qui doit animer tuus Ics 
Savanti j’ai pa aupnenter de queU|ue cho«e la masse 
dcs counoissaiicefl acquiBcs, plus licurcux encore 
d’BVoir trouvft cette occasion d'entrer cn correspon- 
dance B\'ec one Sociite oelebre qui o port^ le flambeau 
de la Tcntft Jusques danit un nouveau monde et qui a 
oontriboft plus qn’aucune autre n elendre I’cmpire de 
la phllosophie 
je sun avec Respect 

Messieurs 

Votre tres humble ct tres 
obcissant serviteur 

Lavoisifr 

MM« de la Socletft philosnphique dr phibdclphic 

Even before T^fayette liaci pruclamiL-d tlic be¬ 
ginning of '‘the America era,” philosophers, scien¬ 
tists and political wnters saw. in the cstablisliincnt 
of the Philosophical Soaety an opportunity to ob¬ 
tain anllientic and reliable in formation on an im¬ 
mense portion of the glolie still unexplored and 
largely unknown, but in which an unprecedented 
expenmeiit was earned out bv ''philosophers" 
Tims, m 1774, Ahhe Ra^'tial, the famous author 
of the Histoirc Ph^osophtque der Deux Intles, 
wrote to the Society through Dr Franklin, pro¬ 
posing a number of queries “res|)ecting the iiopu- 
lation, Comuicrce and Wealth of the American 
colonics.*’ It is much to lie regrelletl that "The 
Society taking the said queries into consideration 
agreed that they were not proper objects of ihc 
Soacty's inqiiines, and desired one of the Secre- 
lanes to prepare a draught of a letter, to 1>e sent 
to Dr Fmnklin, to inform him of the said Reso¬ 
lution of the Society " 

A aiiniJar request from Manjuis de Condorcet 
fared somewhat lietler The tnarqiqs wished to 
know. 1 Do the calcareous stones and the silex 
contain marine productions, or impressions of 
Shells or Fishes or Vegetables ? 2 Arc there any 
observations made in Philadelphia, or m the ncigh^ 
bourmg colonies, on the direction of the magnetic 
needle? 3 Has the height of the Mercury iu the 
barometer the same uniformity, with the changes 
of weather as on our Qwitincnt^ 4 Whether 
there are hi the Knghsh colonies negroes who, 
having obtained their liberty, have bved without 
mixing with the white people^ 5 Whether there 
are in the plains or mountains of Amenco stones 
owing their origin to volcanoes^ 

Foreign members in resKlencc contributed sev¬ 


eral communications, some of ivhich were pnntcd 
m the TransacUahj Youug Marquis de Lafay¬ 
ette, recently arrived from l^ns, ga^e an account 
of the famous Mesmer and animal magnetism 
Chevalier de Giastellux urged M d'Alxiville and 
Verge, senior surgeon of the regiment of Aiix- 
onne, to forward to the Phiiosophicnl Soaety an 
account of a curious lusus naturaf, Tttto hearts 
found m owe partridge, n communication which 
tRke<« a particular interest from the fact that it is 
dated "Williamshiirgli. Feb 15, 1782" Young 
Otto, then an atlathe to the French legation, sent 
a long "Memoir on the Discover^' of America " 
Among the refugees, most had come, iu the words 
of Hiltenhouse, liccause this Loiintry offered "an 
usyliun to tlic good, to the jicrseaited and to the 
oiJjjrcsacd of other dinies," hut scvcml were eager 
to continue their work Such was the case of the 
most famous of them, Priestley, who contnlnited 
several papers on the "plilogision’’ to the fourth 
voliiine of thi 1 rmsactwn^ Palisnt de Heaiu'ois 
lietler known as a Imtanist, made a systematical 
study of llic "amphilna" and serpents of North 
America 

It must be admitted, however, that several of the 
refugees were somewhat disnppointetl m the limi¬ 
tations that the Society had seen fit to place u\xtn 
Its investigaiions There were wide differences 
of opinion lietween Moreau de Sami-Mery, former 
"proCTireur dc la Coinmunc de Pans," Talleyrand, 
the former bishop of Autun, the Duke of La 
RoLhcfoucauld-Liancoun, and Volnc}', the adop¬ 
tive sou of Madame Helvetius, but all of thOT 
were keenly mtereaterl in political matters and all 
of them had come to Amcnca with the hope that 
they could profit by the American expenment. 
Henjamm Franklin still stood in the memory of 
the French as one of the foremost philosophers 
of the century, the retnibhean general, Washing¬ 
ton, was a unique exemplar of avic and mibtary 
virtue, Thomas Jefferson was the political philoso¬ 
pher ]>ar excellence These great men close 
connections with tlic S<xnety, and all three had 
labored to estahlisli an unpre^ented form of gov- 
cninieut It was naturally to be expected that the 
Philosoiihica) Society would evidence an active 
interest in all matters pertaining to political and 
social problems As wrote Fauchet, then Consul 
General for the French Republic* “You could not 
formerly hold a commerce with us, but on Sciences 
not ap^icable to social principles, and We re¬ 
mained Infants in a study so impurtant to human 
feliaty, while you were already become meo. We 
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are now endeavouring’ to overtake out Fricndi; 
and the despotiam exeroaed on the human mind, 
shall never more ^haclde our amiable and free oooi- 
tnunication with men who endeavor as much to 
soften, as to inatmct theouclvca 

Even a rapid survey of the early Proceedings 
and Traiuarhofix would show that many of ^ 
problems which seemed so vital to the French 
members were on the contrary completely absent 
from the activities of the Soaety. Iji Rochefou- 
cauld-Liancourt. to mention only one name, was 
too much of a gentleman to express openly his dis¬ 
appointment; he was mudi less reserv^ in his 
unpublished diary which I hope to make available 
soon to students of the period In France, cntics 
were much more outspoken The third volume of 
the Transactions appeared in this country at the 
end of the fateful year 1793 and reached France 
in 1794, MiUm. the edltor-m-chicf of the Maga^ 
sin EncyrlopHiqne, analysed the volume in a 20- 
page review printed ui the first issue of 1795 At 
the beginning, he frankly declared that the achieve¬ 
ments of the Society did not correspond to the 
high expectations of people who were eagerly 
turning to America, as to the only nation capalilc 
of showing the way out of civil stnfe Tins vol¬ 
ume, said Milliij, in Mibstance, contains valuable 
articles on many subjects, but, as an introduction, 
Nicholas CoUm has published a list of the investi¬ 
gations to be undertaken in order to promote hap¬ 
piness in the country These investigabons deal 
with several subjects, particularly medicine, rural 
economy, physics, mathcniabcs, natural history, 
mineralogy; but no menboD is made of a yexy tm- 
portant subject, namely population, public institu- 
ttons, nunners. customs, vital and human statis¬ 
tics. all topics "just as interesting as the reproduc¬ 
tion of cryptogams discussed at length by Palisot 
de Reauvois in the volume " 

In other words, the 'niumane mterests," repre¬ 
sented now by Gass Til and Class IV, did not 
wm to be sufiidently token into ccmsideration, 
and, as a straddler b^ween Gass III and Class 
IV, 1 am almo^ tempted to reecbo the complamt 
of the Magasm Rncyclopidiqiie, although much 
progress has been accomplished since the year 
1793. 

That such an ooussion. at least at that time, was 
deliberate, cannot be doubted The preface to the 
first volume of the Transaefumt is most emphatic 
on that point: < 

Knowledge is of little use, when cou&wd to mere 
specitlgbon, but when sprculatiTe truths' are reduced 


to practice, when dieorics .grounded upon experi- 
menti, are applied to conimoa purposes of life; and 
when, by tfiM, agnculture i« improved, trade en¬ 
larged, the arts of Irving madf more easy and oocn- 
fortable. ami, of course, the Increase and happlneu 
of manklDfl prowoted ; knowledge then becomes really 
useful That this Society, therefore, may, in soois 
degree, answer the eodi of Its institution, the mem- 
ben propose to confine thdr disquisitions, prlndpany, 
to such subjects u tend to the I mpr ove men t of their 
country, ai^ the advancement of its Interest and 
prohpenty 

The Giartcr granted on March 15. 1780. is no 
less speoiic: 

IVherras the cultivation of useful knowledge and 
the advancement of the Uberal arts and sciences in 
any country, have the most direct tendency towards 
the improvement of agnculture, the enlargeme nt of 
trade, the ease and comfort of life, the omament of 
iiodety, and the Increase and happinesa of mankiiid 

Dcs])itc the tendency to broaden slightly the 
scope of the Sodety’s interests, the fundamental 
agreement by which were merged the two societies 
constituting Tlie American I^ilosophical Society 
for Promoting Useful Knowledge remained in 
force Article XII established six committees, 
namely. L Gcograj^. Mathematics, Natural Phi¬ 
losophy and Astronomy; 2. Medicuie and Anat¬ 
omy ; 3 Natural History and Oiemistry; 4 Trade 
and Commerce; 5. Mechanics and Architecture; 
6 . Husbandry and American improvements. It is 
obvious that th^ did not emhrm the whole field 
of useful knowledge and that the humanistic sub¬ 
jects hod been left out 

The deficiencies to which the French members 
objected were met in part in 1800, probably under 
the Inspiration of Volney Shortly before coming 
to America, ha hod been requested by the French 
government to establiih a sort of questionnaire 
for the use of traveUeri and diplomatic representa¬ 
tives of the Frendi Republic la foreign coun¬ 
tries, enjoyed often long leist^e and cc^ us^ 
fully occupy their minds in the service of science 
Such quesdonnaires were not new. and mgi^r hod 
been sent out under the old regbne, but they were 
far less systematic dun the set of questkMis de¬ 
signed by Volney and in general r el c i Tc i) only to 
one point In hii introdueddn. Vobey deftn^ a 
much more ambiHous purpose: 

Convinced that any tnOh, particolarly in matter 
of government. Is only the result of long expari- 
mcntatloAs, that Is to say of many facta wsH db- 
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lervfff and Jddlciouttjr put togcthur^ that wtwt we 
(Bmy call prMplet of government are only Bummary 
of {actSr or retotn^ of particular facts. Bnally that 
any food theory Is only the formulation of good prac- 
tiei^ the Mfaui^ have decided to get together cm the 
important idence of political eermenny a mass of fads 
large enough to en^le than to draw from thdr 
comparlBOO either new truths, or the confinnatUin 
of recognised truths or even the refutation of ac¬ 
cepted errors. 

One of the *^tnjths'’ to be so verified was '*that 
for a long time it has been accepted that the physi¬ 
cal geography of a country, its productions, the 
food consumed by its inhabitants, their occupa- 
tiona have a powerful influence nn their habits, 
customs and character, and consequently upon the 
nature of the govcminent and the laws " Such an 
investigation, enabling persons to reach a definite 
oondusion, would have consequences reaching the 
very foundation of alt legislation Vnliiey realized 
that such an undertaking would require years of 
painstaking stwly and could uot easily be under¬ 
taken by an individual, although, during his stay 
in the United States, he made a good beginning 
It seems likely that during his investigation he 
communicated the questionnaire to his fellow- 
members of the 5k]ciety However the asc may 
bCy when, in 1800, the government of the United 
States was about to take a census of tlic popula¬ 
tion, the American Philosophical Soaety took the 
initiative of petitioning '*T1i€ Honourable Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
Slatct,’’ to the effect that the projected census 
should not be limply a record of the number of 
the population, but should also undertake to ascer¬ 
tain "the effect of the soil and climate of the 
United States on the inhabitants thcrof ” "They 
flatter themsdves,” wrote the members of the So- 
nety, "that from these data truths will result very 
satisfactory to our citizens, that under the joint 
infloenoe of the soil, climate and occuiiation, the 
dtinUion of human life in this portion of the 
earffi will be found at least equal to what it is in 
any other, and that its population increases with 
a rapidity unequalled in all others" 

Whether or not the members of the Society had 
kept in mind Volney'i questionnaire, there is little 
doubt that they had not forgotten the theory pro¬ 
posed years earher by Buffon, according to which 
the diit4Lte of the United States wu so unhealthy 
as to be practicaUy unfit for human habitat 

These reser va tions and differences of (^nnion 
did not affect in the slightest degree the friendly 
telationi be tween the Amerion Philosophkial So¬ 


cieties and the French sacntific soaetics When 
the Academies which had disappeared during the 
Revolution were reorganized and grouped together 
05 the Institut de France, the first duty of the 
different sections was to select foreign associates 
Class 11, now the Academe dea Sciences morales 
et politiques, established a long list of candidates. 
Among them were such famous men as Rumford, 
Rennel, Dalrymplc, Kant, Herder, Dugald Stuart, 
Ebeling, Arthur Young, Compomanes, David 
Ramsay, Niebuhr, Fox and Thomas Jefferson 
When the whole membeiship of the Institut se- 
leetccl by secret ballot the b^ candidate, Rennel 
received finally 157 votes, Rum ford 169, and 
Thomas Jefferson, President of the United States 
and President of the American Philosophical So¬ 
ciety, 264 votes It may be noted here that the 
SocMty did not return the compliment and did not 
elect Napoleon Bonaparte as a foreign member 
With the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
I have to bring to a clone this very rapid and 
very incomplete survey of the foreign activities 
of the Soaety In conclusion, I sliould like to adl 
attenUon to cme or two pomts which may serve to 
illustrate several distinctive features of the fiociety 
during its early years The first one is the wisdom 
displayed by the founders in restrictiog as they 
did the activities of the Soaety In doing so, 
they probably followed the example of the Royal 
Soaety, always considered by them as a parent 
society As Sprat, quoted by l^ancelot Mogben, 
has pomted out (OangrroNj Thotightt, New York, 
1940, p. 75), there were "some Arts on which they 
have no mind to intrench as the Politicks, Morality, 
and Oratory because the reason, the Under¬ 
standing, the tempera, the Will, the Passions of 
Men are so hard to he reduced tn any certain ob¬ 
servations of the senses and afford so much room 
to the observers to falsify and counterfeit" In 
omitting all controversial matters vrhich can arouse 
the old odium theologicum or odium politlcuni, our 
predecessors were aware that on that condition 
alone could harmony be inointained among the 
members of the Society No other body at the 
time could have united in a common purpose 
George Washington and John^ Adtms, Theunas 
Jefferson and Alexander Hamiltj^. Through the 
Revolution and the troubkxis period whkh fol¬ 
lowed, the Philosophical Society managed Dot only 
to survive but to work usefully It succeeded in 
bringing togctlier, as partiapaiits in the nteetingt, 
the diploinatic representatives of the Frcndi.Re- 
pubbe and the men who had fled from Fraaoe to 
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cacapc [>ruon and perhaps the guillotine. At all 
times the American "philosophers’' Held to the be¬ 
lief that science should remain above party strife 
and international quarrels Said their Carter: 
"And whereas nations truly avilieed, however un¬ 
happily at vanance on other accounlSi never wage 
WOT with the arts and sciences and the common 
interests of humanity " What better confirma¬ 
tion that this was not an empty creed could be 
given than a single entry found on page xxxiv 
f>f the TraniacUont pnoted in 1799^ It simply 
reads* 'Donations* Dec 1, 1797, Donor, Marquis 
of ConiuHiHu Prebents \ Tngonoiiietncal Sur¬ 
vey of part of England " 

This did not mean in any way that the halls of 
the Society had become a cloister and a refuge 
against the perturbations of the outside world 
From the very beginning, tlic founden developer! 
a broad and generous conception of tlie part they 
had to pJay jn the world of saenci* Such was the 
program set up in the third volume of the Trans~ 
artions to which Millin had taken exception 

Philobopherb are citizens of the world, tlu fru 
nf tlieir labours are freely dihtnbijtcd among all na¬ 
tions , what they sow is reaped by the anlipndr^, and 
Mourns through future generations It is, liuwevei 
their duty tu cultivate aitli peculiar nttailion those 
parts of science, which arc most benchcial to thut 
country in which Providence has appointed tlieir 
earthly stations. Palnotic affccUons are in this, as in 
Other instances, conducive to the general haptunem of 
itiankind, because we have the licsi means of investi¬ 
gating those objects, which arc must interesting to ui 
In the present CTreamstanoes of the United States 
some prMiJems of natural philosophy are of peculiar 
importance, a survey of tlicbe may contribute to the 
most useful direction of our own inquiries, and those 
of our ingenious fellow citirens 

In fact, the activities of the Soaety soon tran¬ 
scended the narrow program outlinal at the origin 
1 'hese philosophers were intensely patnotic, and 
one of their ambitmn'i was to cluni fur their 
country recognition in tlic world of science They 
fully meant to do their part and a little more than 
their part for ouuiy years they had received all 
their "saences" from Europe; the time had come, 
not to become independent, but to repay their debt 
and m their turn to contribute to the development 
of knowledge This was beautifully expressed by 
Thomas Jefferson m a letter to Paujas-Saint- 
Fond, Director of the Pans Museum of Natural 
Hiatory Explaining the object of the Lewis ex- 
pediikm, Jefferson wrote: "Cc seroit un grand 
plaisft pour moi si ccs voyages nous procui^ent 


des mat^aux propres i reculer les bomes de nos 
connoissances, et nous niettoient I m&me tfap- 
poiter i nos fr^res ain^s en science on trlbut de 
notre gratitude pour les lumi&res qu'ils nous com- 
inuniquent depuis tant de n^es” (Anm^es du 
Museum National d'Histoirs Naianlle, Vol 5, 
1804, p 3J6) As far as 1 know this letter has 
never been puhliidied in the origiruil, hut u it is 
impossible at the present time to ascertain whether 
the manuicnpt has been preserved in the Jefferson 
papers in the Congressional Library, the French 
iranslatiuii will have to suffice Under it, how¬ 
ever, the text of Jefferson can lie easily detected 
It might be also pointed out that hasty readers 
like MiUm may have been deceived by the very 
titles of some of the communications pnnted in 
the Transactions Under apparently very tech¬ 
nical titles, were sometimes expressed ideas widely 
dqiarlmg from the program laid out by Collin 
One case in point will again be provided by 
Thomas Jefferson, His invention of a "mould 
lioard of least resistance" is well known and has 
often been mentioned It seems however that 
Jefferson's biographers, including myself, have 
failed to note the striking circumstances which ac¬ 
companied the pulihcation of the descnjition of 
tlie mould lioard in the Transactions At the be¬ 
ginning of the >ear 1798, the United States were 
on the verge of war with France and the danger 
of a new war with England had not been much 
attenuated by the Jay treaty Whether Jefferson 
was or not a "fnend of France" cannot be dis- 
custicd here, but he certainly was a fnend of peace 
In his eyes a war against either France or Eng¬ 
land at that time would have been a ruinous folly, 
and he neglected no occasion quietly to work for 
peace A letter from Sir John Sindain President 
of the Board ot Agriculture of l.ondon, announc¬ 
ing the election oi Jefferson to associate-member¬ 
ship on the board, gave the agricultural philosopher 
an opportunity to communicate hia views to the 
pubbe of both England and the United States and 
to enunciate, not only a generous and philosophial 
ideal of intemational morality, but also to suggest 
very practical means of enforcing this new code 
of morality It is to be found at the end of the 
"Desenption of a Mould-board," printed in the 
fourth volume of our TraHsacitoHS and dated 
March 23, 1798, As far as I know, Jt has never 
been repnnted elsewhere. One passage at least, 
in which Jefferson recommended the use of what 
we DOW the "economic sanctions," may perhaps 
be given here. 
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I AID ftxed m awe at the mightj conflict to which 
two great natloni are advancing, and recoil with 
horror at the ferociousneei of man. Will nationa 
ncter deriBC a more rational umpire of differences 
than force? Are there no meatu of coercing iii« 
Justice more gratifying to our nature than a waste 
of the blood of thousands, and the labour of millions 
of our fellow-creatures? We see numerotu ancieties 
of men (the aboriginals of this country) living lo¬ 
gger without the acknowledgment of eitlier law or 
magistracy Yd they live m peace among them¬ 
selves, and acts of violence and injury ore as rare in 
their societies as in nations which keep the sword in 
perpetual activity Public reproach, a refusal of 
common offices, interdiction of the commerce and 
comforts of society arc found as effectual as the 
coarser instrument of force Nations, bke indi¬ 
viduals, stand towards each other only in the relation 
of natural vighL Might they not. like them, he 
peaceably punished fur violence and wrong ? 

Let us hope tliat that law of nature which makes a 
virtuous conduct produce benefit, and vice loss, to 
the agent in the lung run, which has sanctioned the 
cofnnKin principle that honestv is the best policy, will 
in time influence the proceedings of nations as well 
as of imllviduals, and that wc shall at length be 
sensjble that war is an inatniment entirily inefficient 
towards redressing wrong A war would cost 
us more than would cut through the Isthniiis of 
Danen, and that of Suez might have been oiiened 
with what a single year has seen thrown away rai 
the rock of Gibraltar 'rhese truths arc palpable and 
nmst lu the progress of time have their influence on 
the niiiuls arid conduct of nations 

Thus, at the close of the century, appeared in 
the Transactions the outline of a plan tn enforce 
permanent peace which was to he taken up one 
liiiiidred and twenty years later, by another emi¬ 
nent inemlicr of the Society, Wo^row Wilson 
It^id not rcbt on the hypothesis of the natural 
goodness of man, but on ^e sole hope that after 


leamir^ the hard way, some day, men would come 
to a realization of a well understood self-interest 
No better answer could have been given to the 
French critics who had found fault with the nar¬ 
rowness of the Soaety’s program of investigation 
Tlierc IS good reason to believe that this Kleal of 
Jefferson was also the ideal of his colleagues of 
the Ainencan Philosophical Society' To quote a 
last time from him, what he said of himself in his 
letter to Sir John Sinclair and of the part he 
intended to play, could have been said of the So¬ 
ciety as a whole *T’crhaps I may find opportuni¬ 
ties of being useful to you as a centmcl at an out¬ 
post, hy conveying inteibgence of whatever may 
occur here new and interesting to agriculture" 
ftibtead of ''agnculturc'' let us read “scientific 
and useful knowledge" and we shall have a per¬ 
fect dchnition of what they understood to be 
their function and duty Amidst untold difhcul- 
ties at the cost of heavy ]iersonal sacrifices, with¬ 
out neglecting their patriotic duties, they suc¬ 
ceeded m keeping the philosopher's faith A 
century and a half later, in a world no less tom 
by imlitical convulsions and the “ferociousness" 
of some men, the words in which our predecessors 
summed up their work in a "Memorial to the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania," in the year 1800, 
may serve us as a prr^rain and an inspiration 

Animated by a love of bcmice, ambitious of at¬ 
tracting to America the cateem of the enlightened, 
aiul alwve all other motives, aiucioualy solicitoiu to 
develop, to improve, and to extend the yet domiant 
tho* boundless resources of our Country, the A P 
Society has unceasingly pursued the objects of its 
institution, amidst the desolations of war and the 
Violence of political feuds, and while others liave 
been exclusively engaged in personal pursuits, the 
tunc and property of its members Iiave been cheer¬ 
fully devoted to the advanrement uC science 
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The whold structure of Amencan education 
has become so large and cumbersenne and its vota¬ 
ries have become so numerous that there is a 
f^ing that education, like Wordsworth’s world, 
Is "too much with us ” Especially is this true 
among older men who look back to a day when 
cdncatimi was leas complex and reserved for the 
few. Yet, despite its great proportions, one looks 
in vain for a well developed science of education, 
fur research in education is sbll in its infancy 
In 1928 Frank Pierrepont Graves pointed out to 
the Soacty that “in these days of scientific inves¬ 
tigation It seems unfortun^e and inconsistent 
that education, the basal saence through which 
an understanding of all other lines is advanced, 
should have received so little recognition os a 
field of research 

It IS only natural that an organization like the 
Amencan Philosophical Society, so closely iden¬ 
tified with the efforts of scholars to extmd the 
limits of knowledge, should be interested in the 
dlsscminabon of knowledge The importance of 
the entire educational structure cannot be over¬ 
looked, of course Nor has the Philosophtcal 
Soaety neglected it On Apnl 16, 1813, ex¬ 
ample, a communication from Timothy Aldcn to 
Burgess AOison was read and three weeks later 
reported upon This communication, now in 
the Society's collection of manuscripts, outlined 
"an origin^ plan for exciting a laudable ambition 
m schools of learning" It was based upon the 
writers experience in teaching yoiuig ladi^ He 
profi^^M a quarterly catalog of students with 
'*honorary notices" vanous sorts; he was op¬ 
posed to rewards for distinguished work whi^ 
"have their intended effect on a small number of 
pupils" while the rest despair of preeminence and 
may "devote less attention to tbdr studies." "On 
my plan," he says, "every one is entitled to as 
many marks of dlsthictlom u her merits dictate." 
It is to be noted that thu forward-looking docu¬ 
ment was concct^ with the education ^ women, 

^Gnvti, Prank Pkirepont Tbs preaat itatni of 
march in cdiirarion. Proc, Am. PMoj. 5oc. 67 (2) 
175*185, 1928. 


and that it supports the modem effort to have each 
student realize hii or her fufiest possibihties 
A quarter of a centuiy later Robert M Patter¬ 
son was thrilled to announce the use that the 
stylus and wax tablet of andent Roman days had 
been put to in training the blind.* In later years 
the Society heard expositions "On the Coordina¬ 
tion of the Various Methods of Expressing 
Thought as Applied to the System of Public School 
Instruction,"* on the work of the Wagner Free 
Institute of Science,* and on the relation of the 
Amencan Counal of Learned Sodedes to hu¬ 
manistic studies* In the days of university-ex¬ 
tension courses, it heard R Meade Bache* attack 
a lecture by Professor Richard G Moulton of 
Cambridge, England, although the speaks made 
It clear that he had “no intention to depredate the 
cause represented hy the well-concerted effort of 
Univervity-Extenrion teaching to disseminate 
knowledge heretofore confined to the compara¬ 
tively few “ At dmners one his listened tn 
responses to the toasts, "the labors and adneve- 
ments of great teachers in Sdenoe and Philoso¬ 
phy Inre after them"^ and "Our Universitiea."* 
At its Bicentennial Celebration m 1927 the 
Sodety was addressed by the president of one of 
our lading Amencan unlversltlet on the topk 
“University education in the United States"* 
He reminded the Soaety that the purposes for 
which it was establiahed were "dosety related tn 
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tfaft cucittUl aimi of oar uniTenitieSr’* diBt» un¬ 
like underfndutte the predomhiizit 

intereits of which are In the student, the unl- 
venity graduate school "it proud of its devotion 
to the subject matter of ^ studies whkh fall 
within Its purview/’ that "the Amencan university 
derives Its most vital intellectual force from ideals 
whkb are qnost fully realized in the graduate 
schod/' and that aa a nation we must be ready to 
tnect ib€ costs of higher learning or to suffer the 
tragedy resulting from condemning learning "to 
the bands of men of second and third rate caliber " 

Three years later the Society conducted a 
synuKwiuxn on the outlook for higher education 
in m United States.One speaker'^ referred 
to the great expansion that a half-century hod 
seen, numerous research institutes, laboratories, 
and libraries had been established; learned so¬ 
cieties and counals bod become numerous; 
journals and university presses had provided new 
opportunities to publM results of research; and 
flnaacial resources for the support of all these 
had eponnoufly increased. A ^Icge president^’ 
spoke on the movement "making for higher stand¬ 
ard of academic work" m und^raduate schools, 
of the greater attention bong given to the quality 
of Btiidrats, and of Hmitation ^ numbers through 
more careful selection, so that in many colleges 
"reducing" had become the new fashion, A third 
authority pleaded that "the college become a 
place of learning, and not a place where the young 
are sent to be educated,” and that faculties should 
be made "consdoua that it was tbclr principal 
business to make their subjects important as sub¬ 
jects of learning, rather than as materials for 
education." He confessed that he was "in need 
of being convinced that multiplying schools and 
prolonging the school age is a good means of 
securing the society so much desired" 

Let us examine part of the record of the struggle 
made popular education sgainst obscurantism 
which baa brought it to the point where many 
think it is a go^ thing that has been overdone. 
A century ago this S^ety listened to a com¬ 
munication on tiM nature of pubbe mstnictioo in 
Russia.'* Two years ago, when it held a sym- 

Am. PkUoi Soe M (5), 257-294. 193Q. 

u Fhuer, Abrshon, Prar. Am. PMIm. Soe. 00 (S)' 
257^2^ 193ft 

Frank, Ptoe. Am. PWhs. Soc. 00 (5) ‘ 

271-20ft 1900. 

WoQdivl4oe, F. J Prer, Am. PMom. Soe. 00 
(S)s201^ UBft 

MGOla Ffam dt, Ptoc* Am. PMloi. Soe t (19)« 
00, 1141, 


poaium on the totalitarian state, a scholar who had 
spent much time m the Union of Sovrets and had 
also studied modern Germany and modern Italy 
reported on the prindplea of totalitarian educa¬ 
tion.'* Near the beginning of the latter paper Dr. 
Woody says "In the light of history, prindplea 
of education ate mutable, depending centrally on 
the constitution of the soaety Itself, the prevail¬ 
ing notions of man’s nature and status, and the 
accepted standard of values, they differ as these 
differ, change as these change Then Dr 
Woody shows the fearful man of the totalitanan 
state feeling relief when a leader stnps him of 
responsibility, bending his energies to the leader’s 
will,'' and, as another obiierver puts it, welcoming 
manacles to prevent his hands from shaking 
How different ii a young democracy m its 
self-confidence, m its assurance that it can never 
become incapable of solving its problems, and in 
Its dowly growing hberahsm! The American 
republic m its early years was feeling its oats 
and eager to perpetuate itself Many felt that 
great times were ahead, and Chat education of a 
kind suited to it would direct its growth and 
secure popular support of representative govern¬ 
ment as nothing else could This was not merely 
a theory of Thomas Jefferson, who had written 
to James Madison from Pans in 1787' "Above 
all things, 1 hope the education of the common 
people will be attended to, convinced that on this 
good sense we may rely with the most security 
for the preservation of a due degree of liberty." 
This opinion must have been shared alio by his 
fellow-memhtrs in the Philosophical Society. Cor 
on May 1, 1795, when seven prizes were offered 
for essays "on certain specific subjects of useful 
Knowledge," the premium of hlgliest value, one 
hundred dollars, was set aside for the winning 
essay "on a system of liberal education & litetaiy 
instruction, adapted to the genius of the govem- 
nient, & best ^culated to promote the general 
welfare of the United States —Comprehendiiig 
also, a plan for instituting & conducting puUlc 
schools in this country on pnncipics of the most 
extensive utihty."'* Papers were to be received 
tqi to January 1, 1797. Later that year it was 
decided that members should "have amf^ op¬ 
portunity of estimating the compantive merits of 

1* Woody. Tbaom, Proe Am. Pkihs. Soc 13 (1): 
39-55. 194a 
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'•Mfawtes of March A 1795, fat Proc. Am. PMoo. 
See. 22 (119): 229, 1081 
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the E8aa)rs.'’'* Finally on December 15» 1797, 
the Soci^ heard analyiea of all the cBuyi and 
decided tliat two were equally rncritoriou^i and 
that the pnzt dxmld be equally divided between 
their authors, the Reverend Samuel Knox of 
BladenHburg, Maryland, and Samuel H Smith 
of Philadelphia A committee woa appointed to 
supenntend the pnntins of these two essays 

One piece opening with the line from Viigil’b 
Messianic Eclogue about a golden race spnnging 
up thrr>ughoiit the world ‘'was ordered to he re¬ 
turned to the care of Alex Moore, Tavemkeeper, 
at the comer of Chestnut and Fourth streets*'; 
the golden premium had not been asbigned to 
It. Since the name and address of each author 
was to be placed "in a sealed letter, only hi lie 
opened if biicccssfiiU/' tlic cnmpetiiig essays either 
tack names or carry piieudoiiyins .Stnne of them 
at least have lieen preserved iii the iitaniiscnfit 
collection of tlit Society 

One perboii who Huhnutted an C!»say and called 
himself ‘'AcademRiis" said that he was not a 
competitor hut wished to offer his "mite tn the 
advancement to so important a caubc " Perhaps, 
as man of affairs, he was a member of the Society 
who wished to remain anonymous His manu- 
8 cn|it was hastily wntten, hia obvious misspell' 
iiigs remamed uncnrrccted, and he pleaded "huriy 
of husinoss, ansing from daily occupation " llin 
plan was prefaced by a discussion of language 
study, esjieciBlly of Latin "It must be granted, 
tliat It requires time to acquire a sufRaent knowl¬ 
edge of the latin. so as to profite by it ])ut while 
the pupil 13 doing this, he is at the same time 
acqtunng also lialnts of industry and application, 
which may be of the greatest ube to him through 
life; bringing forth, strengthening his ment^ 
faculties, by exemses best suited to their capaci¬ 
ties, furnishing his mind with a stock of the most 
delicate, elegant, nervous, and even of the most 
sublime sentiments and laying a foundation 
for hi8 further advances in useful and oniamental 
improvements . From two to four years, be¬ 
tween the ages of ten. and sixteen, is a sufRaent 
length of tune, for ^ny lioy of moderate gmous, 
to acfjuirc a cninpctent knowledge of the latin 

rtid.. June 16, 1797. p. asa 

"Huuen. Allen Oscar, LibtraHim ead American 
Ofiucaium im thf nfthteemth crutnry (New York. 19*^ 
g, 110: ‘‘Unfortimately these two are the only pliui that 
OM exist of the ipieat rnimber thtt were pretented." 

t Thla lUtancm ooueemfiig the ptans of Kan and Smhli 
Qoe of tht very few Inaccnradca la an othcrwiie cn- 
htening tnxlmnit of this iitteretttag topic 


. . " It ought to be noted that thii dllense of 
the dastics was in opposition to modi of the liberal 
thought of the penocL 

"Acadeimcui" proposed tax-supported "Eng¬ 
lish achools" for the yotmg children of the poor 
with boards of trustees to serve without contpenn- 
tK>n His plan provided for academies and "com¬ 
petent professors in the seven branches of litera¬ 
ture," these being "(he learned languages, logic, 
retonc, geography, Mathematics, natural and 
moral philosophy/’ The academies were to be 
hnanced by venous types of taxes that at the time 
would probablv have seemed complex and burden¬ 
some He entertained no doubt, of course, of the 
beneficence of education He concluded 

It IS a nutter of the highest impotence [ftr] to 
a reptiblicaii government to i]|s5»cmlniite knowledge, 
and to keep the avenues of access to rt open to all, 
and especially to the micUlc, or even lower ctass of 
people llilii IS the class to which we are to look 
for improvement in arts and knowledge, and which 
cultivates learning to its own emolument and the ad¬ 
vantage of others. And, u the wealth of a republic 
may he said to consmt in the quantity pf wisdom, bikI 
informatum its cities are poibcned of, It ought 
therefore to be always kept within their reach 
Whenever it becomes a monopoly in the handh of the 
nch, the libcrtieb of the state become a boon to the 
highest bider. 

Even more meager m treatment than the paper 
of “Acadcmicus" is an anonymous essay "On 
Education m public ^dioola " This offers httle 
ill the nature of a plan, hut it does propoftc "one 
gencraJ notional university, serving at once os a 
centre of aasimilatmn and of union in our tastes, 
our dialects, our habits, and our ideaa-Minfor¬ 
tunately of thenuelvcs too much at vnnance, and 
intensed by a chimencal fondness for foreign bes 
ever hosble to each other 

This anonymous essay, which is made up al¬ 
most entirely of philosophical discussion, is in 
contrast with the essay offered by "Hirami" who 
said in hiB letter accompanying it. "Any GMuity 
ordered (or the present and future Work If re¬ 
quired mil be thankfully Received" Hiraip 
called hiB short propoials "A Ptan for Estab¬ 
lishing Schools etc. Advantageous to Masters 
and Sdiolars," Teachers were not going to suffer 
if "Hiram" could help it, for he aimed to provide 
them with pleasant rural retreats, each master to 
have "a Commodious tightaome Schod-house, 
with lodging Rooms, or spartmSnti, In or ooti- 
venient to sm House, a Garden and some land to 
Graac Cattle on. H a SingleMan, he can let hta 
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laad. tl hu i family, the land wU be of great 
Benefit to Um . . ” He auggested a mo^ed 
LaociitHadnn by which older boya would aulst 
the younger, the awarding of amall premiunu to 
*'tfaoae who leam moit and bert/* the grant of no 
vacation! except in aevere winter weather, and 
the uae of a textbooks mdoding one in anth- 
metio written by “Hiram** himtelf. 

Another anonymoui paper about “conducting a 
bberal education suited to the govemnient of the 
United States; or to a repubbean constitution in 
general, and tiie best method of establiBhing coun¬ 
try schools in Pennsylvania/' has an interesting 
discussion of subjects and methods but offers no 
real scheme. The author's orthography is, if any¬ 
thing, worse than one usually encounters in manu- 
scTipta of this period. the language of the anaent 
Romans is speUed both “lahn" and “lattin" within 
three hnes. His statement, “I would recommend 
the study of things rather than words," reminds 
one stnldnj^ly of the language of tlic Will of 
Stephen Girard written three decades later. "I 
would have them taught facta and things, rather 
than words or signs" His philosophy of edu- 
catimi IS, of course, that of the liberal thinkers 
of the period, and he says in his essay "Besides 
we should examine the bad effects of Ignorance 
in a repuUic, the bad effects of its becoming too 
general would be very great, as the most ignorant 
are always the most tenacious of what little ideas, 
or notions, true or false, they have imbibed, and 
it is scarce possible by any reasoning or even by 
experiments exhibited to tiicm to alter tiieir oppin- 
ions ... It Is very evident that a more general 
diffusion of lucfuH knowledge, and wisdom is the 
most effectual way to banish this disagreeable, and 
untractable disposition, for if mformation, and 
mental abilities, were more upon a level, people 
would not differ so much in sentiment as th^ 
do." 

Samuel Knox, who was given half the premium, 
was a Presbyterian mmister from Scotland, where 
he had begun at the University of Glasgow to win 
prizes in Greric and Latin, the study of which he 
always defended. He hod assumed a pastorate in 
BUdensburg, Maryland, in 1^5, and was head of 
tiie Frederick Academy when Ms essay wu pub- 
liriied ia 1799 under the title An Esscy on tfu 
Bost SyftffH of Literal Edneahon, adapted to the 
gemne ^ the gevemmeni of the Umted States; 
comprehendmg also, <m OMfonn, gensrol plan 
for in^tUnting and condneting pnb&c schools, m 
Ms cosmtry, on gristles of M ntosl ssttenshs 


lAtiZhy."”' The United Statea, he says m this 
document of more than a hundred printed pages, 
has "a wide eictent ol territory, inhabited 
atizens Uending together alniort all the varlotts 
manners and customs of every country in Europe. 
Nothing then, surely, might be supposed to have 
a better effect tow^s harmonizing the whole 

. . than an nmform system of natiowd sduca^ 
hon " This national system should be directed to 
"the improvement of the mind, and the attain- 
raoit of those arts on which the welfare, prospenty 
and happiness of soaety depend" Tt is an in¬ 
tegrated system that is proposed, "the elementary 
parts of education os well conducted as the most 
advanced." This last ideal of education m a de¬ 
mocracy deserves more than passing notice. Chief 
Justice John Marshall even believed that however 
important the universities might be, the primary 
schools were "objects of deeper interest" Not 
for decades was a realizabon of the ideal of 
Marshall and Knnx even approached 

Knox's plan proposed primary or parish achools 
"at a suitable distance from each other and en¬ 
dowed with a few acres of land and a proper house 
sufhdently large to accommodate the teacher and 
the taught." A teacher for each 30 or 35 chil¬ 
dren was to provide training In fundamentals in- 
duding English "In each of these schools, at 
least ^rec promising boys, whose parents could 
not afford to educate them, should be admitted at 
the expense of the parish or township" These 
were to become teachers and thus the public was 
to pay some teacher-training costs The next 
sta^ of education was to be provided by county 
ach^i or academies, that is boarding schools 
for 200 or 250 boys between the ages of 12 and 
15, of whom at least hve were to pay no tuition 
They vrere to be taught Latin (with literal trans¬ 
lations provided at ^t), Gre^ French, mathe¬ 
matics, and elocution With uniform curricula 
and fees, state coUcges for boys between 15 and 
18 were to continue the subjects of the county 
academies and add moral and natural philoso¬ 
phy. These oolkges were to award only tiic 
Bachelor of Arts degree. The national univer^ 
iity, situated perhaps near the seat of the na* 
tio^ government tiiough preferably not in a 
big aty, was to be provided for young men be¬ 
tween 18 and 21, and was to offer the Master of 
Arts and the medicil and law degrees A few 
were to be educated at public expense in botih the 
state colleges and the national unlversify. The 

•tBdthnore, 1799. 
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faculty of the National University should be an 
incorporated lK)dy, invested with proper authority 
to make laws and regulations respecting the gov¬ 
ernment of the University and for jireaerviog 
peace and order through all its departmenti. It 
would, however, seem adviseable theX this learned 
body, as well as the profesaors id all the other 
semmanca, should he amenable to the Board of 
Educabon " 

Thus Knox's proposed natKmal system of ednea- 
tion, from one end to the other, was to be uniform 
and imder federal control. Uniform textbooks 
were proposed with a printer m each state, and the 
beginnings of the modem university press seem to 
be suggested, not to mention such features as 
modem supervision, e<|uahzed salanei for staff 
members, and their promobon on the basis of 
merit His book is said to have liod more than 
250 subscribers, including George Washington 

Samuel Ilarnaon Smith had been graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania at 15 and 
was only 25 when as a Philadelphia journalist hr 
bed for the educabon pnze offered by the Philo¬ 
sophical Soaety, of which he was a memher and 
for a tune one of the secretaries In tlie preface 
to his mnety-two-page essay. Remarks oh Etiuca- 
tum/* he therefore "neither claims the rcwrence 
due to age, nor the respect attached to established 
reputation " Philosophy, which, he says, "is but 
another word for expenence," claims part of the 
essay with a discussion of wisdom, virtue, and 
h^ipiness in which he quotes Qumtihan, Bacon. 
Montesquieu, Rousseau, and r,ocke 

Smith was an enthusiasbc supporter of the new 
licliefs in republicanism "Under a Republic, duly 
constructed, man feels as strong a bias to im¬ 
provement, as under a dcypolism he feels an im¬ 
pulse to Ignorance and depression " A republic 
must Ktnve for an almost universal diffusion of 
knowledge, for an "enlightened nabon is always 
nwst tenacious of its n^ts It is not the in¬ 
terest of such a society to perpetuate error; as it 
undoubtedly is the interest of many societies dif¬ 
ferently organized. . In a rqmblic, the sources 
of liappiness are open to all without injunng any 
If happiness be made at all to depend on 
the improvement of the mind, and the collision of 
mind with imnd, the happiness ol an individual 
w^il greatly depend upon the general diffusion of 


. Rttnorks da edneaitM tllmsiraMg the Hose Komee- 
/f4i bettseen rimur and wisdom, to wkith is dmtered a 
system of Kfreroi edktaiion PhnaddidiU, ITfl. 


knowledge and a capacity to think and speak cor¬ 
rectly " 

Smith speculated on the desirability of giving 
men more time in which to think by dmuniihing 
the twelve-hour working day "One great objec- 
Hoii," he says, "cannot be here overlooked; its 
dlsrusuon is highly important from its connection 
with numerous prejudices, and parbculariy witli 
the passion of avance It will be said that though 
refined happiness be inbmately connected with 
virtue and knowledge, yet that this kind of hap¬ 
piness was never designed for the mass of any 
nabon, as their subsistence depends enbrdy on 
labour, and the productiveness of labour depends 
on the bme devoted to it. 

"It only requires a zealous disposition to em¬ 
brace what ought to bi, instead of dinging to what 
IS, to disarm tins objection of all its force " 

After aD, ten hours may yield the results of 
twelve hours, "as there is a protraction of labour 
dcstrucbve of all energy " Besides, the "powers 
of machinery" will be of great assistance m man's 
improved status. 

A nation, thought Smith, "cannot possibly be 
too enlightened," and in the eduabon of its chil¬ 
dren must assume a control "indqiendent of, and 
superior to, parental authority " He agreed with 
his fdlow-essayist Knox, as well as with Quin¬ 
tilian and Milton, that pubhc education, tlttt is 
educabon in a school, was better than tiUpiing 
within the home "Soaety must establish tbd right 
to educate, and acknowledge the duty of having 
educated, all children A circumstance, so mo¬ 
mentously miportant, must not be left to the negli¬ 
gence of individuals. It is believed, that this 
prindple U recognized in almost all our state 
conibtutions " 

School attendance was to be compulsory for all 
males, the penod of educabon to be from five to 
eighteen with its support denved from a property 
tax One class of pnmary sdiool, providing in¬ 
struction in reading, wribng, and arithmetk prin- 
apally, was to be for boys from five to ten. The 
second class of primary school for boys from ten 
to eighteen was to offer advanced work in these 
same Subjects with such additions as history, geog¬ 
raphy, agriculture, mechanics, and the monoriza- 
boD of "the constitution, and the fundamental laws 
of the United States " How nmch ac»lemic free¬ 
dom a primary school teacher might enjoy was 
fixed In Smhb's Kheme. "The most solemn alten- 
bon must be paid to avoid initining Into the young 
mind any idM or sentiments whose truth is not 
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unequivocally cutabliBhcd by the undlfuenting suf- 
fnifc of the enlightened and virtuoiu part of 
ininkind ” 

Each primary Khool wan to have 50 boyi One 
hoy from the second dasB of each primary echool 
was to be sent to college and supfiorted there at 
pubhc expenae, Che other students were to be 
maintained liy their parents Each college wu to 
have 200 students, who would extend their knowl¬ 
edge of the subjects of the pntnary school “to¬ 
gether with the cuhivabon nf polite literature" 
Certain other studies were to he almost cxtracur- 
ncnlar in nature Smith |>ropnsed that “an oppor- 
tunlt) he fumiblml to those who have the ihility, 
with^t interfering with the establishixl studies, of 
Bcquiring a knowledge of the modern languages, 
musir, drawing, danang, and fenang; and that 
the permission to cultivate these accomplishments 
be held forth as the reward of diligence and 
talents ’* 

The capstone of his educational structure was 
to be a national univerbity "in which the highest 
branches of science and literature shall be taught “ 
Its students were to he promoted from the col¬ 
leges One of each ten was to be chosen by his 
college professors anti maintained at public ex¬ 
pense on a salary at the university A teaching 
hierarchy was to he set up It was proposed “that 
the professors be in the first instance designated 
by law, that afterwards, in all cases of vacancy, 
the professors of the college chuse the preceptors 
of the primary schools, and that the professors 
of the Umvenity chuse the professors of the 
colleges.” 

And who were to select the university professors 
and have supreme control in this national, uniform 
system of education'^ This functiim was to be 
exemsed by a co-optative board of fourteen 
savants serving with liberal salaries Smith 
thought that h should "oonust of fourteen persons 
skilled in the several branches of, 1 Languages 
2, Mathematics 3 Geography and History 4, 
Natural Philosophy in general 5. Moral Philoso- 
fdiy 6 Elnglish Language, Belle Lettres, and 
Criticism, 7. Agnailture 8 Manufactures ^ 
Government and Laws 10 Medicine 11 The¬ 
ology. 12 Elements of taste, including principles 
of Music, Architecture, Gaidenmg. Drawing, &c 
13. Militaiy Tactki. And in addition, 14. A per¬ 
son eminently skilled in Science, who shall be 
President of the Board” This designation of a 
scientist as president is of no small importance 
The control to be vested hi this board and the 


methods by whxh it was to encourage litera¬ 
ture and science are suggested in the following 
paragraphs: 

It sliall be Uie duty of tins board to form a system 
of national education to be observed in the University, 
the colleger, ami the primary scfacrols, to chuse the 
professors of the University, to fix the salaries of 
the levcrnl ofheers, aixl to supcntitend the general In¬ 
terests of the institution 

As merit and talents are best secured by liberal 
rciABnlH, a fund shnll be established and plac^ under 
the ronirnl of thib Ixiard, out of which premiums shall 
be paid to such persons as shall, bv their writings, 
excel in the treatniem of the subjects proposed by the 
board for discussion, or such as shall make any valu¬ 
able discovery 

It shall further be the duty of this Imard to peruse 
all literary or scientific productions submitted to 
them by any citisen, and in cast they shall pronounce 
any such work worthy of general perusal and calcu¬ 
lated to extend the sphere nf useful knowledge, it 
shall be printed at the public expence, and the author 
rewarded 

Tt shall be the especial duty of the board to deter¬ 
mine what authors shall hr read or stuilled in the 
several institutions, and at any time to substitute one 
author for another 

Smith felt that education, or tlie diffusion of 
knowledge, would secure for our natron “harmony 
at home and rcapect abroad ” Should the forces 
of greed and prejudice that operate against "a lib¬ 
eral and juBt education” be permitted to triumidi, 
we may see "gigantic power misapplied, towering 
ambition onsatiated with criminal gratification, 
avance trampling poverty under foot ” Enlighten¬ 
ment will bnng abcHit harmony and progreu withm 
our boundanes. And wliat of the world at large ? 
Here Smith's nationalism, like that of so man> 
of his contemporaries, broadens into a humani- 
tananism that considers tlie world its oyster 

Harmony at home must produce respect abroad. 
For the aera Is at hand when America may hold the 
lablcB of justice in her hand, and proclaim them to 
the unresisting observance of the civilixed world. 
Her nnmbetn and her wealth vie with each Other in 
the rapidity of their Increase But the hnrontable 
wisdom of her institutloiii will have a more cfBdent 
moral influence, Chan her physical strength.* Pos¬ 
sessed of both she cannot fall to assume, withofut 
competition, the station assigned her by an ovemillng 
power 

The mfluence of the United States can be pow¬ 
erful Americans will tiavel and carry witfi them 
wherever (hey go the ipint of (diikMopfucal re- 
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seardi and of reform, a prophecy thiM most of our 
tourists have not carried out. Stimulating, indeed, 
is Smith's suggestion of the laudable cxarnple to 
be furnished hy ''the most powerful nation on 
earth, if that example exhibit dignity, humility and 
intelligenoe Scanty a century can elapse, before 
the population of America will be equ^, and her 
power superior, to that of Europe. Should the 
prind^iles be then cstabHshed, which have been 
contemplated, and the connection be demonstrated 
between human happiness and the peaceable enjoy* 
raent of industry and the mdulgenoe of rcflcaion. 
we may expect to see America too enlightened 
and virtuous to spread the horrorii of war over 
the face of any country, and too magnanimous and 
powerful to suffer its existence where she can pre¬ 
vent It Let us, then, with rapture antiapatc the 
aera, when the triumph of peace and the preva¬ 
lence of virtue shall be rendered secure by the 
diffusion of useful knowledge " 

Smith's essay docs not discuss "female instruc¬ 
tion," concerning which there was "diversity off 
opinion " He gave no strong support to either the 
daasics or science, so that his plan suggests what 
used to be said of the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
oioe, tiiat It did not guarantee that its holder knew 
any science but did guarantee that he knew no 
Latin or Greek The essay is, however, a sinking 
piece of work for its insist and general breadth 
of view 

Smith wrote to the Society on March 30, 1798. 
that hiB essay had "flowed from a conviction of 
the importance of the subject, snd from a sense 
of the obligation such a conviction nnposed on 
the atizen, to promote, hy every effort in his 
power, an object of so interesting a nature. Still 
under the Impression of this sentiment, and con¬ 
vinced how much I am indebted to your indul¬ 
gence for the distinction 3 rou have conferred on 
my Essay by awarding it the premium, I request 
you to appropriate the amount of it to the advance¬ 
ment of the same object, In proposing a praemium 
of the value of Fifty DoHan, or by incorporating 
that sum with such other as the Society may de¬ 
vote to this purpose, should the offering a new 
premium be thought advisable " Smith's generous 
offer«ru accepted by the Society** The results 
had interested thi Soriety so much that on January 
19,1796, soon after the award had been OMde, an- 
dther comnuttee had already been appointed "to 
C|>nsider the propriety of drafting an advertise^ 
-> 

of April tf, 17M, Pror Mm. PMTo/. Soc. 
m (119): 1881 


iDoit, offering again a Premivan for Uie best essay 
on Public EdtsaiioCL"** 

A minute of February 15, 1799, records: *That 
a Premium of $100 be offered, with the usual 
conditions of seoecy ftc. to the author of the best 
Dissertation upon the following queaticm; 'How 
far it it the duty A interest of the Community, to 
provide for the Educatimi of Youth?*—and that 
Essays on the Subject be received until Mardi Ist, 
The whole matter was to be decided be¬ 
fore the close of the summer of 1800, but the 
turn of the century brought with it an increasing 
number of scientifle discussions and no further 
mention of the second contest is made in the 
minutes 

The introduction to the published essays of 
Knox and Smith was written hy Jonathan Wil¬ 
liams, one of the secretaries of the Society It 
states quite frankly that in the eyes of the com¬ 
mittee "none of the ffystems of Education then 
under review appeared to them so well adapted to 
the present state of Soaety in this country, as 
could be wished" It is a little difficult to tell 
what the committee had in mind Possibly Knox 
and Smith were rust stifllicicntly nattonahstic, pos¬ 
sibly they failed to give enough attention to edu¬ 
cation for citizenship in a republic and for com¬ 
prehension of the problems of reprcsentabve 
government. 

The cs8a>a did, however, bring both Knox and 
Smith to the attention of Thomas Jefferson, who 
was President of the Philosophical Society at ^ 
time the award was made. Indeed, Jeffersou'i 
term os third President of the Uidtrd States fell 
within his term as third President of this Society 
Knox wpB well thought of by jefferaon, and his 
Essay may have had some Influence ufbn the latter 
when he was t^atming ffie Univertity of Virginia. 
Indeed, the governing board of the Central Gd- 
lege, tlx forerunner of the University of Virginia, 
had once decided to offer Knox its professorship 
of buiguaget and belles-lettres. Smith became a 
literary satellite of Jefferson and supported every¬ 
thing that he pr o posed He had pi^lished Jeffer¬ 
sonian newspapers in Philadelphia as eariy as 
1796. and one of these, the Universal GoMstie, he 
contmued in Washington after he had gone there 
on Jefferson’s invitation. In 18(X) he started a tri- 
weddy newspa p er in tiie capital^ the National In- 
teOigemcer onM IVaihingtcn Advertiser, which be- 
Gutte the official organ of the JeffersomanB, ptib- 
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)iihe4 nnieh that their leukr wrote, and was il^ 
lotted hstf of the congressiottal printing 

It might be well to view these two schemes of 
Knox s^ Simth for a uniform and national sys¬ 
tem of education against the philosophy of Jei^- 
aon and others of the period Despite the wide¬ 
spread feding that education was a matter for the 
Church and for private interests to take care of, 
there was strong support for the liberal views ad- 
vmiced by Adam Smith in England and by Paine, 
whom Franklin had broi^ht to the colonies as their 
semi-ofBaal pamfMetecr, that education should be 
universal and provided by the State. In France 
Talleyrand held this view, and Condorcet asserted 
that the State must develop in each atizen *'to the 
fullest extent the talents which he has received 
ffora nature." Maltbus contended that an edu¬ 
cated constituency would be able to resist dema¬ 
gogues 

In his FarrwcU Address Washington ^aid, "In 
proportion as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential that puhhc 
opinion should be enbghtenecL'* The nation’s first 
Chief Justice, John Jay, considered "knowledge 
to be the soul of a Republic" and wrote in a letter 
to Dr. Benjamin Ru^ that education would re¬ 
duce the number of weak and wicked citizens, who 
are, unfortunately, often in alliance John Adams 
argued that in expenditures for public education 
"the revenues of the State would be applied in¬ 
finitely better . . . than even in maintaining the 
poor This would be the best way of preventing 
the existence of the poor" James Madison in¬ 
sisted that “a popular government without popular 
information or the metni of acquiring it is but a 
prologue to a farce or a trag^y, or, perhaps, 
both " Madison felt that a satisfactory plan for 
primaiy education was "certainly a vital desid¬ 
eratum," but he also endorsed the picu of many 
thinkers, including Monroe, Hamilton, and George 
Washington, that the federal govemment should 
eitaUish a national university So strongly did 
Washington support this {^n for a national insti¬ 
tution of higher learning that in his will he left 
to the government a 8ul»tantial sum u a nucleus 
for hs endowment 

Jefferson fdt that no nation could ever be both 
ignorant and free. With public education he 
wouM hiqilement his civic o^; "I have sworn 
upon the altar of God eternal hostility against 
every form of tyranny over the mind of man" 
Thai his opinions and those of the others who 
have born mentioned were far In advance of the 


thought of their times is proved by the fact that 
education i$ not mentioned m the Constitution of 
the Unrted States and by the long delay in the 
establishment of state public school sy st e ms . The 
legislators of his own state, while he was its gov¬ 
ernor, rejected his plan as embodied in his "Bill 
for the More General Diffusion of Knowledge," 
Introduced but a few years after he had written 
his more successful Declaration of Independence. 
During his Presidency, however, Jefferson saw 
free schools make a somewhat feeble beginning in 
Washington, placed his name on their first sub¬ 
scription list, and served on their first board of 
control. 

Jefferson’s unsuccessful plan for a state system 
of education in Virginia provided for the division 
of counties into such sttibM areas that every child 
would have a school to attend At such elementary 
schools every free boy and girl was to receive free 
tuition for three years, after which they might 
continue "as much longer, at their pnvatr expense, 
as their parents, guardians, or friends shall think 
prqier " The teacher’s salary and other expenses 
were to be provided by the county Two or more 
counties were to join in support of a grammar or 
high school, and there were to he twenty of these 
in the state The capstone of the scheme was to 
be the enlarged College of William and Marv 

Like Plato, Quintilian, and many other educa¬ 
tional theonsts, Jefferson suhaenbed to the so- 
called doctnne of individual differences, as his 
words rather vigorously reveal To him it was 
"expeditnt for promoting the ptiblick happiness 
that those persona, whom nature hath enclowed 
with genius and virtue, should be rendered by 
liberal edumbon worthy to receive, and able to 
guard the sacred deposit of the rights and libcrtieB 
of their fellow citizens, and that they should be 
called to that charge without regard to wealth, 
lurth or other accidental condition or ciraim- 
stanoe" Each year the best pupil in each ele¬ 
mentary school was to be sent to a grammar or 
high school and retained there a year or two 
Only "the beat genius of the whole" was to be 
continued for the fuff sue years. "By This meins," 
explained Jefferson, ’^twenty of the best ^enhises 
sh^ be raked from the rubbish annually " Mod¬ 
em educators have tried to say the same thing leas 
offensively by referring to selective admission sys¬ 
tems, "college material," and "educability." Only 
half of tiiM completing the grammar or high 
schools were to be sent on to WDUam and Mary 
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to be "eduCiUcd, boarded, and clothed” for three 
}ear<i nt inibhc cx|)ense 

Tliu IK, of course, a highly HCJective s>steni tend¬ 
ing to net up an nnstfxracy of “genius and virtue,” 
for Jefferson realized tliat although all men are 
created equal they do nut possess equal capabilities 
TIis <4ystcni was dcaignal to salvage the efliicable 
person and make something of him without being 
hamstrung by what one observer calls “psciido- 
er|iialitarian and ] 1 ^eu(lo-KJe 11 loc^BtlC notions almiit 
education”^'' It suggests the t\|ie of educational 
selection that we have seen on the ]Curn|)ean conti¬ 
nent In fact, this same observer reminds us that 
Professor Gillicrt Chinard, "who probably knows 
more about Mr Jefferson than any one else in 
the country knows, thinks that his plan niav have 
had a goixl deni to do with shaping the French 
system which, as you know, differs frum ours in 
being ngidly selective”” 

Jefferson’s ideas about ecliicatioii were less na- 
tiunalistic than one would ex|)ect Certainly he 
longed fur an educated atizenry', and he desired 
to ^ec Americans pursue their higher ecliicatinn in 
this country in order not to haie their ,\incncan- 
ism corrupted Unt he never advocated a na- 
tintial univemity, hO far as 1 knuw, and in at lea^t 
his later years he developed Hcctional syiii|>athieb 
In 1820 he rued the failure of his slate in ]>Tovidc 
for Its educational responsibilities and said that its 
paltry erlucational fare was "imported like beg¬ 
gars, from otlier stales, or wc imtiort their beggars 
In liestow on Uh their miserable crumbs ” In the 
next year the disturbing Missouri question causetl 
him to warn against bcndmg southeni Imys to 
northern colleges leat they receive some dangemiis 
fx>litical indoctnnRtion Smith and Knox mav 
have liccn more nationalisiic tlian Jefferson and 
vet not Buffiacntly nationalistic to satisfy the aim- 
mittee that passeil upon the essays It is certain 
that they would not have satisfied tlie extremists 
wlvi envisioned a new literature, a new art. and a 
new saence, all distinctively American, and per¬ 
haps even a new language 

In his pliilosnphv of education the young Smith 
Mab undoubtedly influenced by other members of 

Nook, Alben Jay, Tkv theory of edticahon in thf 
UnM StoUi, p. 15L Now York. 1932. 

^ ibid, p 32 

t letter to J Baiutter, Jefferton wrute *'it 
peari to me. then, that an Amorican fcoming to Etirape 
for ednration, losa m hh knowledge, in bli monls, In 
hJi Jieahh, in hii habJti, and hi hli happiness'* He once 
ref w red to **drUrinfi. horie-ractng. and bfising^ aa **the 
pccgllaHUet of Engtbh ethicatkin“ 


the Society as well as by Jefferson These men 
shared the liberal eighteenth-century doctrine of 
the perfectibility of man and of his institutions, 
the possilHlih' of his indefiiiite prcigress, associated, 
to be sure, with Rousseau's principle of man's 
essential goodness They gave much thought to 
the natural rights of man and to the necessity of 
change, flexibility, and expenmentabon in his 
iiistituhons if he was to progress With the 
French Abbe Kaynal they saw the conneebon of 
the Amencan Revolubon with this current doc¬ 
trine of tlie nxxlifiabilitv of governments and other 
mstitubons The advance and strengthening of 
democracy seemed to them to depend on educa- 
bon Like John Adams they felt that children 
must be "instructed in the pnnciples of freedom ” 
Many lilierals tliought that in the things which 
were basically Amencan there must he no dela¬ 
tion from complete indoctrination, and that be¬ 
yond these an objecbve, or as we say today a 
saenbfic, attitude should tinparbally evaluate 
everything that might lead to man's improvement 

All who held such views were part of the surge 
of revolt against mercanblism To many Ainen- 
cans mercantilism meant England, and French 
thought offered doctrines that they could follow 
The physiocrats led by Qiiesnay had many Ameri¬ 
can syinpathizCTs French education was studieil 
by Americans, including Jefferson himself, who 
had ain|)le u|)tx)rtiinity to liecome somewhat gal- 
licized while servitig as Minister to France {mm 
1784 to 1789, The French Alliance had quite 
naturally increased American interest in eveiy'- 
thing French In hie AtncricQ and French Cut- 
turc Dr. Howard M Jones ates the statement of 
D A Hinsdale "Frenchmen saw in the United 
States a wide field for planting French science, 
art, and culture. It is scarcely an exaggeraboii 
to say that a propaganda was organist, or at 
least was on the point of organizahon in France, 
looking to that end Dr Jones continues with 
a reference to one point of influence, the Amcn- 
ran learned society of which there were two types 
One type, to which the Amencan Philosophical 
Soaety belonged, "represented the English idea, 

■■ Jonn, Howard Mnmfoid. America and French cnl- 
ture ]750-J84d, p. 476 l Chapel Hill, 1927 The quotsflon 
dted ia fraoi Hliudale, BA., '*Note« an the history of 
fordgn tiifluencei opcia cdnation fai the Unltied Statu,'* 
chapter Xm of the Report of the CommiBaioner of 
Ediicatiaa for the yur 1897-98, vol I (Wa shi ng to n. 
1899), p. 597 On the next page Hinsdale pdnts out 
that tiie name Ormany don not ocenr Tp the tndcses to 
Jcffersoii'i works 
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tnodclllng lU cm the Roya] Society 

of Great Bntain The other, like The American 
Academy of Artn and Saenccj of Boston, incor¬ 
porated in 1780, wu French in conception, and 
modelled itself upon the Royal Academy of Pans 
Whereas the Academy pubbshed its Memoirs, the 
Philadelphia organuation issued its Philosophical 
Transactions Franklin was the pro^nitor of 
the one, and John Adams, returned from Pans, 
was the onpnator of the other However, by an 
ironic reversal of fortune, the Daston group came 
in time to be thoroughly Bntish, whereas the 
Philadelphia oiganizatiuii, as wc have seen, ad¬ 
mitted a number of French to membership, and 
was thumuglily in touch with French saence ” 

Indeed, tlic number of French members of this 
Soaety was rather large** Three of these, Tal¬ 
leyrand, Condorcet, and Du Pont de Nemours 
should be mciitiuned in connection with our sub¬ 
ject In the last days of the National Assembly 
of France, Talleyrand presentrrl to it in Septem¬ 
ber, 1791, an education bill tliat recognized ^uca- 
tiou as a responsibility of the govcmiueut and pro¬ 
posed to make its elementary level free to all, while 
])rc-profes8ional or professional training was to be 
paid for except in the cases of a few scliolarahip 
holders The national system of education was 
to have at its top a National Institute cont]iosed 
of distinguished scholars, who were to combine 
some teaching with their research The National 
Assembly printed tlie bill and referred Jt to the 
[.egislative Assembly 

Condorcet's report was submitted to the latter 
liody in Apnl, 1792, when France was liankrupi. 
threatened by foreign powers, and tom by m- 
tema) dinseiisiun It too piT>vi(Ied Hide i>i>pr>r- 
tunities for a small number of talented youths, with 
elementary training for practically ^1 It pro- 
jxised to set up an educational hierarchy of the 
sort that Smith later included in his plan. 11ii8 
National Soaety of Arts and Soences was to en¬ 
courage researth and the advancement of saence 
and was to hai'e charge of tcacher-training, ap¬ 
pointment of teachers, textbook selection, and 
school supervision. The expression of its intent 
m Its first paragraphs is worth examination in 
view of the liberal educational philosophy of the 
period; 

To offer alt Individuals of the human race the 
ineana of providing for their wants, of insuring tlieir 

** ROsengaiien, Joseph Geurgo. The early Krcnch 
membcri A the Amerl^ Philosophical Society. Proc 
jSm, PMlos, Sof 46 (185) 87-M, 1907. 


welfare, of knowing and exeinsing their rights, of 
knowing and fulfilling their duties. 

To assure each one tlie opportunity of making him¬ 
self more efficient m his industry, of making liinudf 
more capable of performing social (unctions to which 
he may be called, of developing to the fullest extent 
the talents which he has received from nature, and 
by tliat means lo establish among the citizens an 
iiliialiiy in fact, making real the political equality 
recognised bv the law 

Daunnu's Law nf 1795 may have been more 
redistK; tliaii the unsuccessful proposals of Tal¬ 
leyrand and Cundorcct, but it provided more gen¬ 
erously for seconrlary and higher education than 
for universal pnmary education Villages and 
the rural distncti recciNed no help, hut special 
professional schools were set up and a National 
Institute of Arts and Sciences was to encourage 
research and publication *** 

Du Pont de Nemours (1739-1817), whom Jef¬ 
ferson knew, gave up his profession of medicine 
whai he became a follower of Francois Queanay 
He was secretary of the council of public in¬ 
struction in Poland and rose to prominence in 
Praucc after Turgot summoned him back to assist 
him During hi$ first penod of exile in America, 
he accepted an invitation from Jefferson to wntc 
a plan of national education in tlie United States 
At that time Jefferson probably knew that Du 
Pont would go further than he would himself in 
propobiiig a uniform, national system with a uni¬ 
versity at tlie tup. but Jefferson had been influenced 
by Quesnay and the physiocrats The plan,*^ 
pulilisheci in 1800, iirg^ iialional supervision of 
[irimary scliurds secondary schools, and institu¬ 
tions of higher learning, mcluding a national uni¬ 
versity known as the University of North Amenta, 
to be located in Washington, and composed of a 
medical schend, a school of mines, a scliool for 
social science and law, and one for ^'geometry and 
tlie sciences tliat it explains,” in addition to a 
museum, a library, a botanical garden, quarters 
for a philoscqihical soaety. and the offices of the 
Gener^ Council of Education lliis council was 
to have highly centralized control, and yet state 
committees of public iiistniction would maintain 

Relsncr, Kdvi-«rd H., Nationalum and educaHon 
twet 17S9 (New York, 1922) b valuable in a study of 
this period. 

Du Pont de Nemours, Pierre Samuel Var /Vf/ara- 
hoH nattonalc dans tes New York, 

1809. There b a tramUtion, cihicoHon in the 

(lifted .Sloirx of .fmmra from the second French cdl 
tkm uf 1812. by Desiie Gardm^ Da Pont, Unlv of 
Debwsre Prma. 1923 
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edtication on b donocfatk haiii. Education wu 
to be univenaJ and acceisible to alL It was to 
be free from the elementary' school through the 
national university. Genius was to be encouraged. 
The whole system was to be constructed on the 
philosophy that, to promote human progress, in- 
stitudons must be flexit^ and cliaracteneed by 
experunentation. Integrabon and experimental 
bon must appear in the classroom work of even 
small children. Prises should be offered for 
educational books. The fdan is quite specific. It 
outlines the curriculum, lists the individual stU' 
dent’s expenses, and estimates the cost of operat¬ 
ing the nabonal qrstem In Virginia, Jefferson's 
state, as |76,500 per annum. It has been called 
a "Napoleonic dream " 

Certain it is, however, that in Us early days 
our nabon looked to France and borrowed much 
from her Unbl a century ago French textbooks 
in science and medidne were very common After 
vintlng French sdiools, Thayer is said to have 
modelled West Point on the polytechnic school 
of Paris In higher educabon French mfluence 
oonbnued, but in the general philosophy of educa¬ 
tion (he excesses of the French Revolution caused 
France to loae ground, and they made many 
Americana cither lose faith in dcmocrabc prin¬ 
ciples or feel more certain that they had to be 
protected with a universal education. James Sul¬ 
livan, an important public figure in Massachusetts, 
felt certain that adequate educabon ui democratic 
pnnciples would have prevented revolutionary 
excesses Sullivan, whose proposed method "of 
supplying Philadelphia with water from the falls 
of Schuylkill" had been presented to this Society 
in a letter,** desired educabon for atizcnihlp that 
would foster intelligent puhbe opinion free from 
religious and political dominance.** 

Quite apart fnxn French mfluence the roots of 
education in democratic pnnciplea had taken hold 
in the colonies Two Mass^usetts Laws of 
1642 and 1647 gave the Anglo-Saxon world ita 

**Huisen, Alien Oscar Ub^f^um etui Auuncan 
education m ike aighUenth century, pp. 79-89. New 
York, 1926. 

** Minutes of March 2, 1796, Proc Am, PkUoi. Soc, 
28 (119) 268, im 

Stephen (jirara, the French-boni founder of Girard 
College, msj have had a wealth of history and of 
pplhittl philosophy k ndnd wbenibo wrote g n new niwj 
the college In w famous WPl “And wpe^ly I desire 
that, hr every proper means, a purs attachmaat to oof 
repnblican iflsduiti^ and to tfas mood rights of eon- 
mtaot, u guariatced br our happy eonstitipoiis, be 
mrmed and fostered hi the minds of the sjhnleri.* 


first legislation requiring that ekmentary inftnic- 
tkm be given all chlldf^ and tiiat communities 
of at least fifty houacholden mainfmlTi schools. 
Here in Pennsylvania, as early as 1665, Thomas 
Budd, an Engbsh Quaker, advocated com¬ 
pulsory public educabon for seven years "or 
longer, if the Parents please." Noah Webster a 
century later followed this traditiou that was a 
product of the American soil. One critic calls 
him "a philos(^)hkal anarchist in hit outlook," but 
sayi that his iconoclasm was saenbfic and con- 
struebve. He cried for divorce from Europe as 
a result of the French Revolution It seemed to 
him that nowhere m Europe could a free govern¬ 
ment develop. Tyranny in the past had debased 
too many Frenchmen Their dark ignorance had 
spelled the faflurc of a noble movement Webster 
developed a typically Amencan interest in the 
Associ^on of Amencan Patriots for the Purpose 
of Forming a National Cliaracter. He wanted an 
Amencan character that would be diitiiicbve and 
eager to break "the tyranny of opinion and cus¬ 
tom," He wanted "a body of creatively constnic- 
bve abzens" who possessed a "science, objec¬ 
tive, humanitarian atbtude."** He urged "sodal 
expenmentabou," as did Nathaniel Chipmon, a 
public figure in Vermont Without experiofnta- 
tion and change, thought Chipman, men hrmmf 
as blindly smug as the Chinese in maintalbtaf 
their custom of foot-bindlng ** ; ^ 

Benjamin Rush, a much more aotivc member 
oi the Philosophical Society than Noah Webster, 
published in 1786 "a plan foi^ the establishment 
of puhbe schools and the diffusion of knowledge 
in Pennsylvania; to which are added, thoughts 
upon thr mode of education pn^r in a rqwbKc, 
addressed to the legislature and dtisens of the 
state." Frankhu undoubtedly influenced him. 
Rush urged more attention Co sdence and less to 
the clasdcs. He wanted to see the American 
school curriculum adapted to Amencui democ¬ 
racy, and so aiudoos was he to divorce Americ an 
life from European traditions that with his tongue 
in his dieck he off er ed the suggestion that sperial 
schools for teaching the art of forgetting be estab¬ 
lished.** He bdiem that ennitant i m provement 
could be obtained through experlmentatloii. He 
felt that both seats could profit by studying the 

“Hsnien, AUea Oicar. Maralim mi Awtifiem 
educQiim im Uu Hghttmtk ceniuty, pg. 8D0-2S1 New 
York, 1926. 

M/Md. pp^ 59-104. 

■vRuh, BeBSudn. Buayt, pp. ^U72. PbQaddphU, 
1798. 
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pnndplcs democracy^ and hit views on the 
education of women were Car In advance of his 
rime The plan of educabon that lie proposed for 
Peimiylvania, widi one state university, four col¬ 
leges, and free schools in every township, is some¬ 
what suggesbve of Jefferson’s earlier proposals 
for Virginia. 

Wilmington. Delaware, produced Rolieft Corain. 
who in 1791 pubUshed there his Poiittcal tnqmncs 
to wkich IS added a plan for the general establish’ 
ment of schools in the United States Critiaziiig 
the inadequacy of the schools of the day for pro¬ 
ducing intelligent atieenshj|i and pleading for a 
tax-supported national system of education for 
everyliody. Coram wrote the famous sentence tliat 
hat in it the sledge-hammer blow of one of 
Paine’s: ”It it a shame, a scandal to civilized 
society, that part only of the cibz<*ns hhould lie 
sent to cuUeget and universities to learn to cheat 
the rest of their hherbes ” Corain foresaw the 
failure of the American expennient if educabon 
for democracy were not provided 

Amable-Louis-Rose de Lafitte tiu Cuurteil fore¬ 
saw Its failure if equal opportunities for education 
were not available for the niral distncts He felt 
that industrializabon would bnng dependence 
upon Europe. This Frenchman, tcocliing in 
Amenca. had. of course, been influenced hy the 
ogranan movement in France l.afltte’s Proposai 
to demonstrate the necessity of a national uislttii- 
tion m the Umted States of /Imertca, for the 
edneatioH of children of both sexeSt was p«hliHli«l 
in Philadelphia in 1797 It urged a tax-supfiorted 
nabonal system of liberal education for both sexes 
to he "under Immediate direction of Congress.”*" 

Most of the men wlio have lieen discussed in 
this paper were either memliers of the American 
Philosf^ical Soaety or were influenced by mem¬ 
bers As Allen O Hansen says. "There can be 
no doubt that the American Philosoj^ical Society 
was one of the instniments that helped to give 
Amenca the philosophy of the Kevolubon "** 

If the pliilcMU>phy of education i>reached by these 
bbermls had prevailed. American history might 
have been changed to an extent difficiilt to imagine 
We still have no imifonn or national system of 
educahoo. and the idea of a national university has 
been all but forgotten. Higher education pros¬ 
pered to a certain extent, the establishment of the 
University of North Carolina m 1795, for ex- 

""Hsnson. Allen Oscar Uberalttm and Amerirm 
edmeahon In the tigkStenih century, pp 16a-]76t New 
Yorl^ 1926. 

■■/Wi. p. 109. 


ample, fulfllled the promise in the 1776 constitu¬ 
tion of that state th^ "all useful learning shall be 
promoted in one or more unrversilies.” But the 
great system of public education in America did 
not develop for decades Forward-looking intel¬ 
lectuals and some of the new forces, such as the 
Working Men’s Comniittccs of Philadelphia and 
elsewhere, favored the public schools, but a Phila¬ 
delphia newspaper of July 10, 1830 (the Philadel¬ 
phia National Gasette) represented much current 
opinion by arguing against them and stating that 
education "must cost to every one, lime and 
money” It attacked tiv toast "Education and 
general information-—these must indeed constitute 
oiir only true National Bulwark " But America 
mver really lost sight of the necessity of education 
for democracy 

In the nmetrenth ceiitiir> a great name asMJCi- 
ated both with the field of educabon and with the 
activities of the Ainencan Philosophical Society 
was its twelfth President, Alexander Dallas Bachc 
This Philadelphia-bom great-grandson of Frank¬ 
lin had taught at West Point, had scr\Td in the 
army, had been profcMor of natural philosopliy 
and chemistry at the University of Pennsylvania, 
oikI had lieen first president-elect of Girard Col¬ 
lege. and first president of the Omtnd High 
Schotil of Philadelphia, as well as first American 
supennlendent of schools by the year 1843. when, 
nt the age of 37. he left the field of educabon to 
become Superintendent of the United States Coast 
Survey Since Badie was honored by this Society 
jUst a year ago in papers comnKmorating his life 
and work.^" and some attention was given to his 
educational acbvities. including hus inoniunental 
report on Bdacaiton ffi Europe, written after a 
two-year tour of inspection s|X)nsored by the 
tmstees of Girard College,*^ 1 shall moke no fur¬ 
ther monbon of Bache other than to say that be 
urged an integration of all institutions m cadi 
community working for public enlightenment, the 
establishment of a national university, and a com¬ 
plete public sdtool system supported by taxation 
In 1856 Bache said of the public schools: "1 feel 
a profound conviction that no substitute (or these 
sctiools. adapted to the wants of sodety in the 
United States, can be found, and that th^ should 
he fostered and unproved until they supersede all 
other esUblishmcnti of their grade Neither pn- 
vate educatiou, nor that by assoaations. either re- 

•0 Proe Am, Phtloi, Soc. 84 (2> ; 125-188^ 1941 

^^Odgen, Meric U Boebe m u EMucstor Free 
Am, PhUo*, Sac 14 (2) 141rl7l.,1941 
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ligiouB or dttritable, can take the place of geocnl 
public education. Where the public sdioolf are 
not as good aa the private ones, these institutiona 
have not supplied the want of whidi they are the 
indexi and require further development. The 
public adiools should be the beat schooli—die 
trabiing in than the iiKMt thorough that can be 
had anywhere.”** 

From Franklin, its first president, to Bache, its 
twelfth, this Society gave America more than its 
quota of liberal thmkera. In the fidd of educa¬ 
tion, some of their tiiought has been blessed with 
meager fruition Federal control of education 
has been resisted in recent decades. The creation 
of a naticmal university now seems more remote 
than it did a century and a half ago Education 
has become less, rather than more, uniform, and 
the dc«re for uniformity survives only in the 
thinking of some classiasts or of President Hut- 


Bache, Alexander Dallmi AmUverjory addrfu . 
OetobfF iHtk, 185a, p g New York, 1857 


chilli and his followen and u mdi oomplahiti at 
Walter Uppmann'i that *^re is notUng In par^ 
ticular that an educated man must know . . « no 
cunimou faith* no oommon body of prindple, no 
common body of knoadedge, no oocomon moral 
and intellectual discipline.'* 

But this liberal thought of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury prepared the ground for the vast lyetem^of 
pubbe education that is one of the great adiiare- 
ments of our nation. Men of the eighteenth 
lury dreamed of it Bache in the nineteenth om^ 
tury saw it well upon its way The twentieth cen¬ 
tury, and perhaps the present decade, will probably 
put that S 3 ratem to a test of Are. We l^w* of 
course, that education is still in its infancy, despite 
Its long history, and that we art in the position 
of okhemists, not knowing what the saenee of the 
future may be. In the expanse of human educa- 
Inbty only a few areas have been worked. As 
more areas ore staked out, die American Philo¬ 
sophical Soaety will doubtieos play its part, aa it 
has m the past, m “prorooting useful Imowledge.'* 
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Down to the beginning' of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, what pawod for linguistic science in Europe 
ha4 sufTcred from two handicaps On the one 
hand, it was baaed primarily on Latin, Greek, 
and to some extent Hebrew, and secondarily on 
modem European languages Very little was 
known of other languages. On the other hand, 
It was abstract and speculative Cogitation, and 
what passed for "logic," largely took the place 
of observation of real linguistic facts. 

In the first part of the nineteenth century, the 
linguistic horiron began to be greatly extended 
In the first place, historical and comparative 
language study, in the modern sense, grew out 
of the discovery of Sanskrit and through It of 
the Indo-European speech-unity and of the com¬ 
parative method Secondly, Molars began to 
learn something of many exotic languages, such 
as Chinese, Malayo-Polynesian, and Amencan 
Indian Thus doubts were raised as to the 
validity of earlier notions of "philosophical" 
grammar and supposed laws of language struc¬ 
ture, which in fact were usually based chiefly on 
classical languages, or on nothing but fancy. 
The great German scholar Wilhelm von Hum¬ 
boldt ‘ was one of the first to emphasize the 
necessity of profound practical knowledge of as 
many languages as possible, as a basis for lin¬ 
guistic generalizations His point of view was 
shared by the best American linguists of his time, 
Pickering and Du Ponceau, who corresponded 
with him 

Practical difficulties, however, delayed for 
many decades the attainment of a sufficiently 
solid factual basis for a real saence of language 
Methods of field work were crude Phonetics 
was in its Infancy, grammaticai and syntactic 
analysis was unconsciously based on adaptations 
of l^tin grammar, even when applied to the 
native language of the investigator Pickering 
and Du Ponceau, like von Humboldt and other 
Eurc^jean linguists, usually had little direct 
knowledge of the more exotic languages they 

' 1767-IB35 Sss TbeoUor Beof«y, CiwAtcAlf ^ 
vmjssmW^ SlSff, 1869 


fteall with, and they did not realize how naive 
and imperfect were die matenals furnished them 
by travelers and missionancs Hence it is per¬ 
haps not strange that European works on general 
linguistics continued to be largely speculative, 
until well past the middle of the nineteenth 
century It may be counted to the credit of 
American linguists that they liid not participate 
much in such activities The time was not npc 
for them, the supply of factual data was not 
sufficiently extensive or reliable, and left too 
much room for guesswork, in which men arc only 
too glad to indulge when not restrained by in¬ 
convenient facts 

The first Amencan book on general linguistics, 
William Dwight Whitney's Lan^uaf^e and the 
Study of Languaf^e (1867), may fairly be regarded 
as marking the dawn of a new era It probably 
succeeded better than any earlier European book 
on the subject in basing itself on real linguistic 
data rather than abstract speculations. I'hat 
its ments were appreciated outside of its own 
country is suggested by the fact that it was 
published Brat in England, and that after a few 
years it was translated into German (published 
1874) 

The subject of this paper will be "Notes" on 
Amencan linguistic work down to about the mid¬ 
dle of the nineteenth century, and I shall deal 
with Whitney only briefly m dosing, since he 
belongs to the later penod. which he introduced 
and for some decades dominated It will be my 
object to emphasize early cxempliflcations of 
views and methods which commend themselves 
to scholars of the present da> 

It seems proper to begin with English, the 
more so since that enables us to mention first 
what was apparently Benjamin Franklin's only 
published venture into the linguistic field 
Franklin's "A Scheme for a New Alphabet and 
Reformed Mode of Spelling" was elaborated as 
early os 1768 He invented six new symbols, 
and proposed to use the traditlonaL letters m a 
largely new and independent way He wrote out 
in his system two passages of verse, of six lines 
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eadi, and also wrote a ainglo letter in it to an 
Eogliah coiTrqxtfKlentp who opined (with how 
much juatice our own generation knows well) 
that there would be “many inconvtniencei as 
well as difficulbW involved In getting the 
Franklin orthography adopted generally Of 
this Franklin himself was quite aware; he com¬ 
mented, however, that these difficulties would 
onl^ increase with the lapse of time, so that the 
sooner a reform was m^e, the less difficult it 
would be Apparently he made no further ef¬ 
forts to introduce his system, which is interesting 
chiefly as evidence of Franklin's good sense in 
recognizing the absurdities of traditional English 
spelling.* 

Many other proposals of "phonetic alphabets" 
followed.* One was made in 1786 by Noah 
Webster (1758-1843, elected to Araericaji Philo¬ 
sophical Society m 1827),* who corresponded 
about it with Franklin and received his general 
approval He suggested that Franklin might use 
his influence to get Washington's support and 
then ask Congress to adopt it officially os the 
national orthography Nothing came of all this, 
and later, m the preface to his dictionary of 1806 
(p vi), Webster * writes as If Franklin had tried 
to get him, Webster, to "prosecute his (Frank¬ 
lin’s) scheme of a Reformed Alphabet; . I 
declined accepting his offer, on a full conviction 
of the utter impracticability as well as inutility 
of the scheme “ As Krapp * observes with a 
touch of malice, 

Webster was above all a practical, not a theo- 
redcal reformer Even while he was toying with the 
idea of a phonetic alphabet, he was engaged in 
prepanng and advertising to the public hii ele¬ 
mentary books of inetnictioQ for which no sale 
could have been expected, had they made use of an 
Invented phonetic alphabet. 

Webster was a great but paradoxical figure 
Sir James Murray called him ^'a born deflner of 
words,” putting his finger on his strongest pomt 
as a lexicographer. As Krapp * odds, in this 
part of his work "his Yankee ingenuity stood him 
in good stead He was a good definer of words 

* See Krapp (1 329 f) Although peripberal to 1inguls> 
tki, this subject Is related to it thniugh Its relatian to de- 
velopmeats In pbbcMtics. 

■ Krepp (1. 330) lots nsarly a Kore which appeared In 
the Unlt^ StatM shxie down to 

■ *On Webster In gcaersl, see Krapp (poiHsi), Mathews 
I (apecially ch 4), and Shoqinaher 

* "Sopmbat disingenuously,** as K^app puts It (1 1 33J) 

•1:332. 

^1.36i 


because he wanted to know about all things, not 
merely about them in general, but with the de¬ 
tailed knowledge which comes from tald&g idoas 
[read, 'the meanings of wcmls’] apart and putting 
them together ag^ ” When Webster let his 
common sense vnd “Yankee ingenuity” guide 
him, be was sound and penetrating not only in 
lexicography but In grammar As early as 1789, 
he saw that the grammarian's duty is “to find out 
what the language is and not how it mtglU kasm 
hseH made”, * a very modern-sounding dictum. 
He inveighed effectively against "mere Latin 
grammar very indifferently translated "as a sub¬ 
stitute for realistic analysis of English grammar.* 
In 1798 he wrote that “the spoken language 
is the only true foundation of grainmar " Yet 
he was capable of making lists of “the obvious 
errors whi^ ore found in the sacred writings and 
in the works of our best authors", ^ this was to 
him an important argument for the study of 
grammar, ^at it enabled one to Improve the 
“hod grammar" of Shakrspere, the King Jugate 
Bible, Dryden, Pope, and Addison. He proves 
It by actually “correcting” all of these. And his 
own grammatical works do not suggest that he 
bad learned to practice what he preached about 
the error of transferring to English the categories 
of Latin grammar. 

In his greatest work, the American DtcHon- 
ary of the Engfisk Language of 1828, Webster 
was particularly proud of his etymologies. He 
thought that all languages were d^ved from one 
pnmitive parent Lwguage, which he identified 
with the "Chaldee," meaning what we now coll 
Biblical Aramaic. English etymologies baaed on 
this theory were retained m sucocssave reviaionB 
of the Webster dictionary down to 1864, when 
they were at last eliminated by C. A. F. Mahn, 
a German scholar who was then put in charge of 
the etymological department of the work Even 
the rdative iecAation of American Kholarsfaip 
from Europe hardly excuses such astounding 
ignorance in Webster, writing forty ycaii after 
Sr William Jones, twenty after Schlegel, a dozed 
after Bopp, and half a dozen or more after the 
first volumes of Jacob Grimm,any one of whom 

•Kreppa. II). 

• ShoanskBr ( 118 ) 

^SbotiMlnr (129.0.77) 

u Sboenrehar (123 ff.). 

*• On tiwre tod othsr pioereri In historical sod conpsre- 
tivs Unfttiitla, ns H. ndenm, Uugutitte seknee m iW 
wieekmtk resisry (tnnil. by J. W. Spsigo)* asp, IS U 
37ff.,CsDbridti, Man, 1931. OoWabiire^ittypoldciaa, 
na Krepp (lt363ff). 
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coold faAve taught him the abaurdity of deriving 
aR language! from the **Cbaldee." 

Jcdin Pickering, one of the two greateat genrraJ 
tlnguista of the first half of the nineteenth cen* 
cury in America, wu born in Salem, Maas., on 
February 7, 1777, and died in Boston on May 5, 
1S46. He was elected to the American Philo¬ 
sophical Sodeiy in 1820 He won high disdne- 
tlon m his profcsaioo, that of the law, but his 
avocatkn was linguistiOL His earliest publica¬ 
tion In this field was A Vocabulary, or CoUecHon 
of Words and Phrases Which Haoo Been Supposed 
to Be Peeuhar to the Untied Stales'of America 
(Boston, 1816), perhaps the earliest serious at¬ 
tempt at a scientific study of American English.^’ 
He was an excellent Clascal scholar, and pre¬ 
pared what has been called *'the best Groek- 
English dictionary before Liddell and Scott " 

In 1814 he declined the newly founded Eliot 
Profeaaorihip of Greek at Harvard (to which 


On other esriy work m this Tidd, tee Knpp, and npe- 
cioUy Motbewa The recognixcd cloulr m the 

field u DtcHonary of Amencammu (I84S) by John 
Ruiaell Bartlett (1805-1886) Of lotemt to thu So^y 
If MithewB* chapter 9, which dMcunee, «ith abundant ek- 
trai.*u, a lerlm of artidae on "AaiencuiieiTia'* pubUriied In 
the Viriimto Literary ifoMfiiB, beginning Dcomber 1839 
They ora ilgned ''Wy," but aoconimg to Mothcwi are 
"Mippoied” (on what evidenca ve are not toU) to haw been 
written by Dr Robley Dungliion (179S-18M, elected to 
Anerlcan PhUoaophicid Society 1832), who waa then at 
tba Unlveriity of Virginia but later liwd In Philadelphia 
He was a MacUry of the Society (1840-S2) and a vke- 
prealdoit (1853-58). "Hie articlea contain much original 
rtiBtcrla], diiefly baied on the colkiquul apMch of Virginia 
and adjoming itata, they nippleiiient and correct the 
earlier work of Pickering, Webeter, end oiberi. Diingllaoo 
waa a very diatJngunhed medicaJ writer and teachor, at one 
rime deonof Jeffasonhlcdic&] College, be waaalio actively 
liitereated In language and literature He waa appointed 
by the Sodety to prepare the memoir on Du Poncoau which 
waa preaented after the latter'e death on Octobir 25. 1844 
Am, Biag 14 565 Work on tba firet edition 
(pobUahed in 1816) was begun Ip 1814, it waa done with 
the ooHitoatioa of Daniel Oliver, of Daitmouth College 
It was primarily baaed on ScfarevoliuB, but aocsdii^ to the 
preface "upwa^ of 2000 ortidn are nther whoUy new, 
or haw new additiont"; alio 'Very nuraeroua reference! 
to authore heve been inaerted ” It filled a reol nerd find 
woi quickly nld Out A wcmul edicioa, prepared wholly 
by Pichsrlng hlnmlf, waa publUbed In 1829; in it “more 
than 10,000 entire articles" were newly adM It waa 
later republwhed, with additiooa, in Edinburgh, “and, aa It 
la wld, waa UbenUly uaed, with alender acknowlediinenta, 
In the preparstloQ id Blmilor works on that ride of the wa¬ 
ter** (Prmootf 2t5). A third end last edition, revised by 
the anther, appeared Ita iB4A the year of hia death and 
■cwml ywea ^ter the first edhhm of Uddell and Soott 
(1843), which waa fraakly baaed oo the Garmea work of 
PSaww (uaed alio by ^kering Is Ua third edition). 


Edward Everett was then appointed), he had 
previously declined the professorship Hebrew 
at the same institution Even while working on 
his Greek dictionary, Pickering found time to go 
deeply into American Indian Languages He re¬ 
print^ John Eliot's Indian Grammar (1822), 
Jonathan Edwards, Jr.'s GhjerDofiaar cm the 
Language ef the Mukkekaneew (Moksean) Indians 
(1823),'* Roger Williams' Key to the Indian 
Language (1827), Josiah Cotton's Vocabulary of 
the Massachusetts Indians (1830), and Raalcs's 
(or Rule's) Dictionary of the Abnaki Language 
(1833), all with linguistic notes and comments of 
his own He wrote the article on Indian lan¬ 
guages of North America for the Encyclopaedia 
Ameneana (1831) Particularly Interesting is 
his early Essay on a Uniform Orthography for the 
Indian Languages of North America (1820), which 
is nothing more nor less than a start towards an 
international phonetic alphabet It is, of course, 
crude and rudimentary when judged by modem 
standards. But it is highly creditable to Picker¬ 
ing that he saw what was needed. His alphabet 
was adopted by missionary societies, and it ex¬ 
erted an unporlant and useful influence. In 
fairaess to the author it should be emphasized 
that he did not expect his symbols to suffice lor 
all, or even fully for any Indian languages. He 
hoped that it would be taken as basic for the 
"fundamental" sounds, and nreommended that 
addiDons and diacritical marks be used as 
needed He was merely making a praiseworthy 
attempt to introduce a miniinaJ degree of order 
into the d readful confusion which had prevailed 

^ EdwarcU (a non of the more relebraied dlvlno of that 
name) learned thia language thoroughly aa a child in Stock- 
bridge, Mona. Hie “Ofaa^atioiia" were finil publiabcd m 
1788 

^ Pp 32-J4 “but new aigna nbould be introduced with 
the greateat coutioo, Icat wo ahould have on alphabet, 
which Will be too cumbroua for uae in wntlng, and will re¬ 
quire a multitude of now typei for printing, tbim languagci 
The great danger wiD be (aa Mr Du EHnimn haa obeerved 
to me) that every man, however little quallfiod, *wlQ think 
himaolf adequate to the task of Inventuig new characters, 
and will deUght to diapUy hlmaeli In that way. Tbew 
dbplaya are uaed In ordv to oonoeal the wont of kleoa and 
reaourcea ’ Aa In the uae of our own language, h la much 
easier for ovary tsoteleM writer to Invent new wordi ac¬ 
cording to hit own Aprtce In order to rerve'hia Immediate 
purpon, than pariently and carefully to aelect from our 
preoent abundant i|Oi± ibcne appropriate termi, which 
have tha aonctioa of the beat umgr. ao^ in ooottructing on 
alphabet for the Indian longuagea. it will be fom^ a much 
ahorter metbod, to deviae new and grotreque charecterv, 
than to apply with akill and diacrilolTiativ tham lettort 
vhkb ore already m itfe in our own or Lhc kindred St 
phobeta." 
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up to then^ and which Btill rnakea it so hard to 
know what sounds those early writen were trying 
to represent by the letters they used 

Pickering was a founder and the 6rst president 
of the American Oriental Soaety, the oTRaniza- 
tjon of which in 1842 is an important landmark in 
American linguistics as well as in oriental studies 
His prcttdential address at its first annual meet¬ 
ing IS a remarkable performance It is a ver\ 
competent Bummar>' of current learning in all 
oriental fields, from Northern Africa to the 
Paafic Islands Its sources were almost whoJlv 
European, since this country then had virtuall> 
no original or creative scholarship in oncntal 
fields. There was little more than some rather 
conventional Hebrew learning, chief!v associated 
with the training of dergymen 

Aside from Pickering, the important classical 
scholars of the day were men trained in Germany, 
or in a few cases natives of that country Their 
work IS peripheral to my subject, since they were 
not linguists but philologists. That is, they were 
primarily interested in the literature and culture 
of the Greeks and Romans, and cmly secondarily 
in the languages, though of course they recog¬ 
nized them as necessary tools This was rharac- 
teristic of German classical scholarship of the 
time, of which these young Americans were cn- 
tbusiasuc and infiucntiaJ exponents, I shall 
mention only George Tirknor (1791-1871, elected 
to Amcncan Philosophical Society 1828), George 
Bancroft (1800-1891, elected 1841), said to have 
been the first Amencan to take the degree of 
Ph D in Germany,>• and Edward Everett (1794- 
1865; elected 1831) 

At least the equal of Pickenng was Peter 
Stephen Du Ponceau (or Duponreau 1760- 

Pmoott (219) attnbutn to Pirkeruig, oa the authonty 
ol ChaiiM Sumner, the folkmlng Imguiiuc attainmcoti 
“II u certain that he woi familiar with at bvt nine 
llanguagea],—the Engliah, Frenrfa, Portufutfe, Italian, 
Spanish, German, Romaic [Modem Gceekl, Greek, and 
Latin, of thene he apoke the hmt hve He wa^ leu familiar 
though well acquainted, with the Dutch, Swedlah, Daniah, 
and Hebrew; and had explored with varloua degree* of 
care the Arabic, TurkUh, Syriac, Penun, Coptic, ^pciit, 
Chinese, Cochin-ChmcK, Ruuian, Egyptian iuereglyphici, 
the Malay in icveral duWt^ and pniticulariy the Indian 
language* of Amencn, and cf the Potyneaian UUnd* " A 
remarkable rec o rd, cqnaldenog that he waa aim a busy 
practidng lawyer, aerved aeveral term* In the Maaaacfau- 
irtt* State Senate, was Crty Solicitor of Rewton from 1829 
nntil a few months bri'iwe his death, and served In 1833 on 
4 committee of the IrglilaTiuT to revlw the statutes of the 
Commonwealth 

Sihler (400). See Sihlcr. Sandy*, and Wolff on these 
qnd other early daseldsU 


1844; elected to American Philosophicil Society 
1791,vice-pre8«dcnt 1816-27, prcsideiit 1828-44) 
Theer two men were certainly the outstanding 
general linguiits of the first half of the nineteenth 
century in the United States Du Pooceau’s 
biography and his work nn American Indian 
languages were ably presented by Dr. Clark 
Wi^er in his paper on "The American Indian 
and the American Philosophical Society" in the 
sympomuni of February 14, 1942, which has now 
been published, so that I need not dwell on them 
I shall speak chiefly of his work in other fields, 
some of It was of greater and more permanent 
value than his work on American Indian lan¬ 
guages, which suffcTcd from the handicap of 
being b-iscd almost wholly on the very imperfect 
records of others Du Pmeeau had in fact little 
opportunity for first-hand factual observation of 
any of the exotic languages which were to him a 
major interosL But he had an exceptional na¬ 
tive intelligence and scientific curiosity, wide 
learning for his time, and above all, extraordi¬ 
nary common sense It is this last faculty that 
impresses one most in his writing on linguistic 
subjects It appears already m his early mono¬ 
graph on "English Phondogyv" of which 
Kr^p writes 

Hif piirpoK wsa to describe the sounds of 
the English language as those sounds actually 
Impressed the ear, and to this end he endeavored to 
free the auditory impressions of the sounds as 
completely os possible from the visual images with 
which they are likely to be confused [even In dic- 
tionanes, as Du Ponceau clearly proved] through 
the influence of tpellhig and wnting Though the 
effort cannot be ukl to have been completely 
Mjccessful the study Is nevertheless notable as 
the work of one who realised the nature of c or rect 
method In the study of speech and who was himself 
a competent observer of wide experience, 

Du Ponceau's realistic and sensible approach 
to linguistics is best exemplified in his most 
brilliant linguistic publication, the DtJsertai$OH oh 
the NiUur0 and Characier of tko Ckmoso SysUm 
of WritiHi, published m 1838 os volume 2 of the 
Tmnsadiems of iko BtsSorical and IMerary Com- 
mUUo of iko Amincan PhUaoophUal Socitty, 
This ought to have been a truly epoch-making 
work. If It was not that, but remained rdn- 
tively without influence (despite a long and 
laudatory review by his friend John Pickering in 


Tram Am PkdoM See, 1. 228 ff, I8l8; see Knpp (2: 
7lf> 
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the Norik American Revime, Janumry 1939» 271 
}, this wai due simply to the fact that it was 
too far ahead of its time Its thesis was that 
Cbificse writing Is not "ideographic” but "logo- 
graphic” (as Du Ponceau first called it. in his 
letter of 1828, to Basil Hall, reproduced Oiss 
105 ff) or "lexlgraphic,” os he ^led it later in 
the lHss0rtai9on That is, each Chinese charac¬ 
ter represents not an "idea,” and not a "thing" 
or a feature of the objective world, but simply a 
syllabic, or a monosyllabic word, of the Chinese 
l^guage I'here are still living today many 
Sinologists who cherish the traditional delusion 
that the signs represent abstract "ideas ” In¬ 
deed it is only in very recent years that any con¬ 
siderable number of Sinologists have caught up 
with Du Ponceau. If he had had more direct 
knowledge of Chinese, his genius might have gone 
farther and seen the baselessness of the "monosyl¬ 
labic myth” itself He did see (Dtss 22) that 
Chmese has polysyllabic wonis, commonly callcfl 
"compounds.” It was Houbtlrbs only imperfect 
knowledge which prevented him from seeing the 
converse, namely, that many Chinese syllabk's, 
though represented, as all syllables are, b> spet'ial 
separate characters, ore not "words" at all, not 
"free forms”, they cannot occur mcanmgfully in 
actual speech except in combination with other 
syllables.** 

As Pickering edited and published, or repub¬ 
lished, the early works on Amencon Indian lan¬ 
guages by Eliot, Roger Willtame, Rosies (or 
Rfile). Cotton, and Edwards, so Du Ponceau also 
translated from the German and published in 
the rransaciums of ike American PkUcsopktcal 
Socmiy (1830) the Delaware grammar of David 
Zeisberger (1721 '’1808), an early Moravian mis- 
siemary, as well as certain works by Zeisbcrgcr's 
colleague John Heckewelder (1743-1823, elected 
to the Amencan Philosophical Soaety 1797). 
Dr Wisslcr has dealt with Du Ponceau's Amen- 
canlstic work, including the ambitious treatise 
on tile languages of the ArAcrican Indians which 
the French Academy published in 1838 ("M4- 
moire tur le syst^me grammatical dcs langues do 
quelques nations indiennes .”) Before leav¬ 
ing the subject, it mms worth whiie to note one 
permanent contribution to linguistic terminology 


*SeeY. R. Chso,/Jonord/oNT, AttaUcSiiiimS, 1898, 
1940; JUKI fv tbs ba wlew n w of the trsdltianal itstenieiil 
that the GiLoeM bngoage li "manosylUbic,'' s highly Im- 
portoat bat still iinpublbbed article (to appor in Langmoa^) 
by my ooOes^, Georgfi A. Kennedy, aaaackte prafraur of 
(^Inaas lonfiuge and literature In Yale IJnlveralty 


which goes back to Du Ponceau He invented 
the term polysynlhcHc ^ to describe American 
Indian languages, many of which go very far in 
inoorporaUng into a single word considerable 
numbers of morphological elemimts, as bound 
forms carrying both grammatical or relational 
and concrete or objective meanings. The term 
polysynihtiic is still iisetl very wklely m referring 
to such languages all over the world 

At least bnef mention should be made of a few 
other early workers in Americdn linguistics, I 
shall avoid so far os possible reiielition of maIters 
treated b> Dr Wisslcr The distinguished phy- 
Biaan and naturalist Benjanim Smith Barton 
(1766-1815, elected to American Philosophical 
Society 1789) published m 1798 his New Views 
of the Origin of the Tribes and Nations of America, 
arguing for the Asiatic ongin of the Indians, and 
later in 1804 (Trans Am Philos Soc , o s , 6 
145 fT) n brief letter containing etymological 
speculations, which seem only quaint today His 
"method and outlook” may have been "sur¬ 
prisingly modem" " in some respects, but lin¬ 
guistically he was naive, even for his da) 

Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826, elected to Amer¬ 
ican Philosophical Society 1779, prraidcnt 1797 
1814) had a very live inter<-st in Indian language 
The library of the American Philosophical So- 
nety contains u few fragmentary manuscripts in 
Jefferson's own hand, apparently parts of a com¬ 
parative study of several Indian languages. It 
also cYHiiaina copies made by Du Ponceau of 
vocabularies of two Algonkuin languages per¬ 
sonally recorded by Jefferson These manu¬ 
scripts were utilized and excerpted by Gallatin 
m his Synopsis (q v 36) In a letter of 1809 ** 
to B S. Barton, Jefferson states that for thirty 
years he had been collecting, from living m- 
formants, about fifty such vocabularies and hod 
"digested most of them in collateral columns.” 
The whole of this material was sent m a trunk 
from Washington to Montirelloon his rourement 
from the Frc^cncy But on the way the trunk 
was plundered by an unknown thief, who, doubt¬ 
less disgusted at finding only papers of no value 
to him, threw all the manuscripts into the James 
River Sixty-cight pages, some damaged and 

^ FIrat used In pnni ui Trans* lltst and La Comm A m 
Fkdos Soc* 1: xxUI, 1819, two yean before ibe esrHaS 
quotation (frani a Biitlsh writer) for the word with this 
mtaiung an given ui the SBD (CMod). The Ciniary 
DitSiamary carrrctly ancribes the Invention of the word to 
Du PteoM, but without refemicir or date. 

■ Mien (37) 

**Quoted by PiUing (BibUog A]gonqulfl|n‘ 261, IBOl), 
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fraffiTi«ntary, were recovered and later presented 
by JefTeraon to the library of the American 
Philoflophical Society 

llie fint comparative treatment of the lan¬ 
guages of North America was made by Albert 
Gallatin (1761-1649, elected to American Philo- 
Bophlcal Society 1791) m his “Synopsia of the 
Indian Tribes’’ ci No^ America. ** Not only 
did he uie all material that had beoi pnnted, and 
a good deal m raanuicnpt, notably from Du 
Ponceau’s extensive cdlections, but also the U S 
Secretary of War, at his requesti sent out a 
printed questionnaire containing a vocabulary of 
600 words, selected sentences, and grammaticaJ 
queries, which recipients were asked to answer 
The idea was a good one, though the returns seem 
to have been disappointingly meager '^Con- 
sidering the small amount of material at the time 
available, Mr. Gallatin's condueions are sound 
and accurate " ** Gallatm himself says (p. 4), 
and it seems with pretty good reason ‘T feel some 
con6dence, that I have not been deceived by 
false etymologies, and that the errors, which 
may be discovered by further researches, will be 
found to consist in having considered as distinct 
families some which belong to the same stock, 
and not in having arranged as belonging to the 
mne fonuly any radically distinct languages 
forming separate families.” As this suggests, 
sometimes "his praiseworthy caution prevented 
the grouping of languages which he fedt morally 
certain belonged together " ^ Thus he left the 
Cho-okee language as a aeparate family, although 
"inclined to the opmion” that it belong^ 
to the Iroquois family (p. 91), whidi is now known 
to be the truth. In 1M2 Gdlatin organixed and 
became the first president of the American Eth¬ 
nological Society, which greatly stimulated lin¬ 
guistic as well as other saentihe work in the 
Americanist field 

Henry Rowe Schoolcraft (1793-1664; elected 
to American Philosophical Society 1U3) ac¬ 
quired an excellent knowledge of the language of 
the Chippewas or Ojibwaa, partly from years 
spent In their midst, and pa^y from his wife, 
Jane Johnston, to whoni it was a native language, 
she was part Ojibwa, a granddaughter of an 
Ojibwa chief •<His largest and most important 
work ” contains various grammatical and lexical 

** ArckMohita Amtn ea m 7>mu, sad CM Am, ilsO- 
IjfiiarMS iioc 2, 1036. 

> ■Goddard (SM). 

■ Goddard (S60) 

"Hidm kwl tiaiuittal mp t Oi Mi Urn 


materials, especially in volume 5. I am Indebted 
to my colleague Leonard BlomnSeld, who knows 
Ojibwa well and speaks it fluently^ for kindly 
making an examination of Schoolcraft's state¬ 
ments about Chat language. From this it ap¬ 
pears that Schoolcraft unquestionably had a 
sound and thorough knowledge of the language, 
and in general analysed its forms quite intelli¬ 
gently. His weakest point is his orthography, 
which is fatally inconRStent; he constantly repre¬ 
sents the same sound by different lett^ and 
vice versa. It seems never to have occurred to 
him that there would be advantages in settling 
on some one sign for each suigle sound and stick¬ 
ing to It The incousiitendes of English tpelhng 
may have helped to make this desideratum less 
obrious, although not only Du Ponceau (of 
French origin), but John Pickering, understood 
It, It is regrettable that both of them had to rely 
almost exdusivdy on records made by lem clear¬ 
headed recorders.** The fact appears to be that 
all early records of Indian languages are so 
haphaz^ in their representations of sounds os 
to make their scientiBc um very difficult, unless 
by a person who has a good enough knowledge of 
the particular language in each case to be able 
to guess at what words are meant, no matte' bow 
grotesquely they are written. It is preasety in 
the held of phonetic accuracy that linguistic 
progress has been, perhaps, most revolutionary. 
Schoolcraft was no worse than most men of his 
time phonetically; and in depth of knowledge and 
ana])^cal skill he was better than most There 
seems reason to believe that we owe to him a pair 
of linguistic terms which have passed into general 


kMory, eond^iiem mU fraipteU of iko Indian tHbm of dko 
Undod Sioloi 6 V ^Isdtlphla, 1851-1857 
" Ehi Ponoosu. In ■pssklflg primsnly of Engllsfa pboool- 
ogyiTrm Am PhQat,So« 1 228 f, 1818), hu mniio very 
•eniible and modem-aouodlng remarkai “Even among 
Deighbouiing naUom . , . there are aounda apparently 
■imilar, which, however, are not ao, being pranoaoced by a 
different juatapoaitios of the argana of ipcech Yet they 
are In generml cooaidereil alike, for no other ceaaon, Ui moat 
Inatancea, than that they are mpuum t e d by the ame 
wntten sign or character, and that the differwoe Is not 
easily pera^idhla to u n o tp er ien ced can. Such, for lo- 
Btaa^ are tba sounds of the vowel a In tbs wur^ cw, par, 
which appear the mum In the Preach and English lan¬ 
guages, a^ which, however, an Rngltahinan and a Freoefa- 
man do not pranounca alike. Henoa we are told of 
the sound a, the aound a, the sound a. when in fact then 
are do nch sounds la nalue, a, «, and o being arbitrary 
signs, whkh may teprvnt one aound as well at another, 
and are not alwayi pitinnnnrad la the mme maoMT (la 
Eii|Uah]." 
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•cbolarly ute, Musk$ and §9duik$, aa applied 
to firat-pcnon plural terma of reference.** 

Stephen Return Riggs (1812-16S3), a Congre¬ 
gational mlialoiiary, tpent many yean working 
among the Dakota or Sioux, and acquired an 
excdlrat knowledge of their language. He began 
publiahiiig tranalationa and texts as early as 
1842, and in 1851 the Smithaoaian Institution 
published bis Gramfitar and DtcUonary of ik$ 
Dakota the first extensive linguisbc 

work in the field of Siouan languages. Two 
larger works by Riggs were publii^ed after his 
death in the series to Norik Amon- 

can E^noiogy. volume 7, Dakota-Enilisk and 
Emgfisl^IMiota Dictionary (1890), and volume 9, 
Dakota Grammart Texts and Ethnography (1893). 

One of Du Ponceau's merits was the stimulus 
and mspiration which he gave to correspondents 

* An indnsim 1 plural li a '‘wu"-fonii which Includct the 
penon v penona addrened (■ "you and I,** poMibly 
otben also), an nderiw t plural U one which Inrluda locne 
third party or partita, hut not the perm or pmona fpoken 
to. Many laiiguasa* all over the world have this fannal 
distinction, and all UnguiiU now know and um thoe terma. 
Euftman jlngubts mm to have Ant met the (omul dla- 
tlnctioa In MaJsytvMyneuao languagea, where It u 
common. Tfaua Manden {Crammer the Neiayam Ian- 
gaam, 45. 1812) notes two 1 plural prannum, ooe of whkh 
"lodiidea'' and the other "eadodea the party addnamd," 
and W Maiiner (Aeceuml the naties td the Tenia 
Idandi, ed 2, 2* [355, no pan numbon pruited after p. 
344L 1818) notes two 1 plural pronouni, uird "when the 
perm apoken to la" and "fa not InducM," respectively 
Others may, poadbly, have umd wch deacriplfve trrina aa 
*1nduaive" and "eaduHve" plural, of Malayo-Polynealan 
forma, before Sdioolamft I have not actually found them 
before W. von Hombol^'a posthumoua work (he died In 
1835) {Ober He KawuSpracke, 8 38 If , 1838), where eccur 
the eap reea l ooa “elnachlwarnder" and "auaachllcwwnder 
Plural" It mroa. at any rate, retain that Sc ho nlcraft 
waa the firit even to Identify and dearly deAne the luage 
In any American languoie, adc In OJlbwa, In 1834 (JVafni> 
tke id en e np e H tion thmek the Upper Misiiidppi 173). 
For the deeolptlon woa quite new to Du Ponceau, who wan 
extreSsety well read in the Ungulrtlc leamlns of the day. 
In hla French Academy ViMoira (p 154, 1838) be apeaka 
of f Mwu f and paHkmtar phirak, acMInt* "M Sebooferaft 
ooit qn'on doit dirt le plorM tndiutf et 1e pluriel exetnnft 
mak cala noui poralt aaaex {ndMdrtnt '* For once Du 
Ponou'i hulsfat foiled him That it la not “Indifferent" 
la shows by hla own Cnrloualy confiutd and really meamnf- 
Im attempt to caplaia what he thought woa the dlatloctlon 
b et wee n Uw forma. The tenna "genen]" end "particu¬ 
lar,'' which Ds Ponceau uaed and which he tella ua were 
thm in lencrml uae, almply make no lenm aa apidled to 
then c ato gorlea. (Huinboktt, with his knowledgs of 
hlalayt>-Poiynadaii, mw theh real nature, but hia publica¬ 
tion wsa later than Schoolcnft'a)^U la curious that no 
EoflUi dktlaury, not evoi the aupplement to the NED 
(OifOed) or the Um Wektter^t I m term i i e ne t t oontsms the 
linguistic dsfinhiona of these words. 


all over the world. One of these was an Ameri¬ 
can consular officer in French North Africa. 
William Brown Hodgson (1801-1871, elected 
to American Philosophical Society 1830).** 
Hodgson had a good knowledge of the daBsical 
languages and sound native judgment. Ho 
studied the Berber dialects of North Africa in- 
telLigently and fruitfully, with the encourage¬ 
ment of Du Ponceau, who caused his "Gram¬ 
matical sketch and spodmens of the Berber 
language" to be published in the TransacHons of 
the American Phtlosophteal Soetety (4 1-48,1834, 
(f. Pickering, Jour Am OrtMXaf Soc 1. 18 fF.) 
Hodgson was the first to propose and defend 
with reasonable arguments the Bm'ber origin of 
the mountain-name Adas ** 

In his presidential address at the first annual 
meeting of the Amcncan Oriental Society, John 
Pickenng said {Jour Am. Onenial Soc 1 48) 
"The annent college at New Haven is, I 
am InfcHtned, soon to have the advantage of the 


* He TO not inducted In the DutHmsry of Amerteam 
Biop^phy, but, it U underetood, will be In the Arvt lupple- 
montary \^uine, planned to appear in 1943 See Cyrvi 
Adlo* (Jonr, A w. Onentat Soc 15, Proc. rex f, 1893), and 
Leonard L. Mackoll (Gforgia Hiet Qtutri 15 324 345, 
1931) Hodgson beame interested in onontal languages 
4B a youth, and obtained appoutment lo various omsular 
and diplomatic posts In North Africa, Turkey, and Egypt; 
In 1841-42 he was consul gemral at Tunis Mou d his 
life after 1842 was spent in the United States, principally 
at Savannah, Go. Besides the "Grammatical Sketch," be 
wrote Notei on Northern Afnea, the Sahara and Stmdan 
(New York, 1844) His ooUectlon of onental books and 
manincrfpcs is now In Che Tctfoir Academy of Arts and 
Sdenoes of Savannah The hall of the Georgia Historical 
Society at Savannah it named in his honor, It was pre- 
j«nted after bJs death by his widow Appreciative rwfer- 
encBS to his srork on North Afncan languogM will be 
found in R. N Cost (Sketch of the modern tangnaiu 
ofAfrua,eafmaM}\yl 101, 113 f, 1883) 

B Modom Berbn adhrar "mounUin." The first pnbH- 
cation of the Identification of thn smrd with Ailai seems 
to have been made by an English travelef named Washing¬ 
ton In the Journal of the Royal Geograpku Society (1* 140, 
1830). But there the equation is mei^y stated baldly as 
on unsupported guess. Hodgson, aotuolly m odvaaoe of 
Washington's publication (hit communlcatJoo it dated 
Algiffs, 18 May, 1828, and was orally pressnted before the 
Sodecy on October 2, 1829), coUmed much evidtnea for 
tbn etymology from both onaent writers and modsni 
dialects with varying forms of the word, and p resen ted the 
srhok ase Intdbgeatly and Imprasolvely No other origin 
of the name Adas has ever been suggested with any shad^ 
of plausfbUlty Poully-Wlsscpwi {ReeleneydopOdee 2. 2111 
f., 1896) dte the equation, referring*Co WashIngfoQ end 
later writere, but ay nothing of Hodgson HodgM su^ 
gested a number of other Berber etymologiea for Afriban 
namM t w or d e d In aoaent srriten, soihe of them or* qkke 
attractive. 
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learning of a wdl educated Sdnocrit echolaff ob 
one of itB profeamv." He refermi to Edward 
Elbridge ^lisbury (1614-1901), a graduate of 
Yale in 1832, who m 1641 (after studying with 
De Sacy and Garcin de Tany in Pans and Bopp 
in Berlin) was appointed professor of Arabic and 
Sanskrit at Yale Before taking up the duties 
of the chair, he went abroad again and studied 
Sanskrit further with Lassen in Bonn and Bur- 
nouf in Paris, he actually began work at Yale in 
1843 He was the Brat to hold a chair of Sans¬ 
krit in any Amencan college or unm'rsity, and 
he may be regarded as a link lietween the old and 
the modem pencxls Before him, most work in 
all linguistic fields in this country was done by 
men who were essentially amateurs, not pro¬ 
fessional scholars as we should now understand 
the term, although some of them wen^ able, and 
a few, like Pickcnng and Du Ponceau, had 
touches of bnlliance Salisbury himst'lf did 
little scholarly work which we should now call 
strictly original But he had one advantage 
over Pickering and Du Ponceau he hail actuall)'^ 
studied with the best creative scholars of Ger¬ 
many and France This first-hand acquaintance 
with the latest and best European scholarship 
prepared him for the acromplishmoiit of his 
greatest service to srholamhip in tins country, 
anil it was great enough to assure him of piTnu- 
nent glorv Namely, he launchiri James Hadley 
and William Dwight Whitney on their scholarly 
careers. They were his only intel lectual children 
—but "two lions " “ Salisbury was indepen¬ 
dently wealthy, and in 1854 he retired from the 
Sanskrit half of his professorship to enable his 
pupil Whitney (fresh from the completion of his 
studies In Germany) to assume its duties Not 
only that, but he gave Yale a substantial fund for 
permanent endowment of the chair Two years 
later, m 1656, he retired also from the Arabic 
chair, to spend the rest of his long life in the 
leisurely pnvato pursuit of learning ** 

James Hadley (1821 -72) biTame professor of 
(iteek Language and Literature at Yale in 1851, 
after his too early death ho was desenbed by 
Whitnev as "Amcnca’s best and soundest phil¬ 
ologist " He wot one of the first ** classicists in 

*Hopkint(]3) ^ 

" I'hat thU did not mean idlefleM, nor mendy desultoiy’ 
reading, n eunipJiiied by the fact UuU he cootnbvted 32 
srtidr^ to the Journal of iko A morttan Orteulal Jtoaoty alone 
iHopluu, 12) 

^ But not quite the lina, wbo iswnft tohave been GcMoer 
Lurlscm (1607-62) nf the Unlvermty dl Vuginla, «e Wolff 
400) ^ 


America to make «xtensive use of Indo-European 
comparative grammar in working on the Greek 
and Latin languages. His scholarly activity 
hardly falls within the period covered by this 
paper 

Neither does that of William Dwight Whitney 
(1827-1894, elected to American Philosophical 
Society 1863) For that reason 1 shall not at¬ 
tempt to desenbe his work as a whole But I 
think that my paper may fittingly close with a 
few remarks on "the greatest English-speaking 
student of general linguistics and the science of 
language," as he was properly called by WoKT ” 
m 1921 

Hispnncipal works on general linguistic science 
arc Language and Ike Study of Language. Tioehe 
Lectures on ike PnnespUs of Linguistic Science 
(London, 1867, New York, 1868), mentioned 
above, parts of Oriental and LtnguuHc Studies 
(2 volumes, New York, 1873 and 1874); and 
The Life and Grewth of Language, an OutHne of 
Linguistic Sctence (New York, 1862) The first 
of these was also the first work of its kind, that is, 
the first book on the general saence of language, 
ever written in the United Slates In this codn- 
try, therefore, there is no earlier work to compare 
it with But it stands comparison with earlier 
European works, in any language, extremely 
well It shows breadth and depth of learning 
worthy of the liest of them; a seemingly easy 
contrid of the whole field, a masterly simplkity 
of presentation, and a plain, homespun, Yotikee 
combination of shrewdness and sobriety, like 
that which Noah Webster showed in his best 
moments, but unfortunately did not always hold 
to W'hitney reminds one at times of Benjamin 
Franklin, as it were in a somewhat Puntanlied 
edition. 

As 1 said at the beginning of this paper, one of 
Whitney’s great menta is that, as compared with 
most earlier European writers on general lin¬ 
guistics, his treatment is relatively sober and 
factual m basis It may, however, be admitted 
that a contemporary linguistic scholar, especially 
one of the younger American school, will find in 
him some attitudes and methods which teem 

* Pags 467 On Wbitney ne ths sitkls la the Lhetton^ 
ary of Awtor%can Bnapu^y (by H. H. Bendsr), Jernnoi of 
tk§ Amencan Oneutal Society (19, port 1 (Whitocy Memih 
rial Mestlog)), Cksiiei R Ltnmsfi, of 

Whitney's life," m the lotrtMlaction to Whltiwy*! post- 
huawus translstloo of the Atharvs-veds, CuafarliUe, 1905 
(HarvaidjOrtonul Series 7); slid npedsDy Emit Wudlich, 
Getekickle der SaiuMlPkddatie Z\ 355 It. (BeHln nnd 
Lelpug, 1920) 
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"dated," * ** Thu is neither Burpriilng nor dis¬ 
creditable to him. Linuruiatici has mode great 
■tridet In the Mventy-five years since his first 
book on Language Let us remember that Whit¬ 
ney himself dominated the first part of this penod 
and deserves a large share of credit for the ad¬ 
vances Few other American scholars in any 
field of language or literature have exerted an 
influence as profound as his os ledchcr and fructi¬ 
fying wntcr 

Moreover he achicvrd one supremo triumph, 
a bcx>k which it is harrl to lN?lieve will ever bi' 
wholly out of date his Sanskrit Grammar First 
published in 1879, and virtually unchanged in 
later issues, it is still, aftiY sixtv-three >ear 0 , 
unequalled in its held as a descriptive account 
of the language, at the same time compact and 
accurate, scientific and practical It shows a 
positive genius for making hard things oaB^, com¬ 
plex things simple, and for separating first things 
from those that arc sulxinlinaie, not omitting 
the latter, but mcluding them in such a way that 
they do not im|iede bv obetrucung <me's vie\i 
of the things of pnme importance*" WhilncN 
hod the gn^at good sense to attempt no historical 
or comparative treatment of the language If he 
had attempted it, his bonk would now be hardly 
usable, comparative Indo-Kumpeari grammar 
has been revolutionized since the eighteen- 
seventies As It IS, barring a few passages where, 
as if by accident, he refers to comparative or 
histoncal matters, then' arc nut many places in 
the SoTiAkrtt Grammar where one would wish a 


* ThuH, at limes he hcoms mmew hat mm influvm'ed hy 
the cnuJitton of poJilc knrnina than «re toda^ uxpat a 
lloguiMic scieiitiBt to Ik llis attitinlc towards "COHO' 
qulslisms and vulgantius, which ought lo hide their beads 
Iji good English sorlrty" (Xanfiuifs 16) is not quite that of 
most contemporao linguists, ^galn, when he speculates 
on the rcuions for linguistic proctsaes, ha sometlnics stiems 
to ua Leleologlcal or m> stiod Even the Sanskru Grammar 
(IIOr) confalns one such phmtw ("unlns the prorlivlty is 
sattsji&i by the utterance of a lingual mute ") But in 
ihut book, at anv rate, suih expressions arc extrcinel> rare 
It received the compliment of being translated into 
German (by H Zimmer), the iranstntion ans published 
simultancwly with the original in 1879 

** Thb task was compliated by the fact that Whitney, 
for ths fins time among Sanskrit grammarfalns, IncliuM 
a treatmont of the prodassiral (V^lc) dudect That Is, 
be managed to oorver two different dUJecti In ooe gram- 
msr, without tbc slIghteM oonfution Yet there la out a 
■intla rootmle Id the book. Its chief eKtcmal devkee are 
two sltts of type, different enough to catch the eye Uit 
iM( enough to offaHl It, and the division Into short, oon- 
seoitively numbered sections, with even shorter le tt ere d 
lubdi visional 


single sentence changed. It remains on all-time 
classic, an example of an almost perfect descrip¬ 
tive grammar of a literary language 

BlHLIOOSAraV 

Here will be listed only works umsI extensively onrl re¬ 
ferred to more than once In the course uf my pupa*, the 
fnntnotcs contain sufficient informatinn oImmjI other works 
usfcil occasknuilb Many other printed HMircos have hem 
consulted, only Ihoee have been mentioned of ii^hKh real 
UK was mock* in preparing the piipcr 

The nearrst approach to a gcniTal treat meni of my Hut>- 
lect os a whole is Wolff It ih an able and inti^rv^ing chap¬ 
ter but necenanb extremely hnef, sinci. it inclurles lite¬ 
rary ns well UH linguistir scholarbhip ami ccivi*ri the whole 
pcnixl down 10 its onn daU li hus an impurtanl bib- 
liagraphy (pp 795 ff ) 

The Dictionary of Amfruan Hiofrapky preKtits biogra¬ 
phies of nearly all tbe persons treatotl (f think Wdliam B 
Hodgson m the onlv exception), and aonie of them have 
been very useful 

On the English language in Ainenca, Krspp is the bland- 
ard work, and is excellent historically as well as otiierwiv 
Malhewv MipplemenU him usefully Shoemaker is good 
on Noah Wether's echnlariy aspects 

On early clasiilcisii Sihlcr and Samlys are Ichh mmpkle 
than Wolff (for example, they do not even mention 
Pickering) 

On Amencan Indian bingiiages, Pilling's bibliographies 
arc very complctr to their dates, nurta uluublv ocrurate, and 
invaluable ffa* specialists l*hcy could be used by a good 
Ammcanisl as a basis for a thorough historical study, 
which Is mtirh to be de^lrrd Most of the hnguisticallv 
important works before tbe nineteenth renturv wore pub- 
lidiett or republished by Du Ponceau or Pickering, Pilling 
has full mforntalkm about all of them, and most of the 
Inbliographical details are omitted here (xiddard offers 
a useful though brief hlbtonral nimmAry Mitra and 
Ultslcr are alto helpful, though lingnistirs is only a minor 
pnrt of the therm* of bot h Professor Ia^onn^H Blooniheld, 
of Yale, and Professor C F Voegrlin, of Indiana Unn 
versity, and Dr John R Sa-anton, of the Bunau of 
\inrricun Ethnology, havi hindiv given nu valuable 
personal advice and ossistanre 

Oictfonary of American Bmgraphv (Allen Johnson and 
Dumas Malone, eil), 21 v New York, 1928-1937 
CfODPAKD, Plixt Eaulr 1914 The present condition of 
our knowledge ai North American langungcs. Am 
Anthropoioglit, a s., 16 5^5-601 
Hopkimd, k Washbusn 1901 Memorial address in 
honor of Professor Salisbury In India OM and New 

1-19 New York and London 
Krapp, Grosob IHnuP 1925 The English language in 
America 2 v New York 

Mathews, M M I93f The beginnings of Amorican 
EngU^ ChicagD 

Mitra, PANcnANAH 1933 A hlst«iry of American an- 
thropokigy, Cakutca. 

PlLLiNO, jAHSi CoHtTANTiNB [Bibliographies of various 
IndiM linguistic stocks.] Bur Am Ethnol Bull 1, 
1887 (Eskimo), 5, 1887 (Shwan), 6^ 1888 (IroquoUa). 
9. 18B9 (Muskhogean); 13, 1891 (Algonqulan), 14, 
1802 (Athapascan); 15. 1893 (Chlnookui); 16, 18U 
(Ballshiui): 19, 1894 (Wakaahan) 
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Piurorr, Willuk H 1846. Memoir of Hon John 
Pidm^jig, LL.D Cell Mettofhimts H%gt See t ler 
3,10 304<224 

SANOVt, JOHif Edwin 1908. Hbiory c4 cbuMroI achoUr- 
■hip J 450-470 (the United Scntee) 

Shoehaku, Eevtn C. 1936 Noth Webeter, piooeer of 
learning New York. 

SmuR, Eunrr 1902 KloMucfae StudJen und klu- 


rierher Unterricht In den Verafnlftea SCeetenp 11. 
NeM JeM / Pidofeifk 8: 505-516. 

WiULBi, Clark. 1943 The Arocricui Indian and tba 
Amorican PhJloeophical Society. Prec. Am, PkSee 
Sec 86 (1) 189-304. 

Wolff, Sauukl Lrb 1921. ScboUriL In. Camhrkl|a 
History of Anwlan Utwmture 4. ch 25 444-491, 
New York and Cambridge. 



AMmUCAH H1ST01U0ORAPH7; A CRITICAL AVALTSIS AND A PROGRAM 

MCHAID H, aBBTOCR 

Unlvcrtity of PonniyIwiU 
{Hmd ZO, IHZ) 


iNTStPRETATioNS of the major American 
hiftoriani ore available in biographiei, in genenJ 
btudiea by Baaaett, Jomcaon, Kraua, and othera, 
and in collectlotia of critical eaaayt' Additional 
worica in the field are promiied by Viola P 
Bameir of Mount Holyoke College, and by W 
Stull Holt, of the Universily of Waihington. 
The prcacnt purpose la not to repeat luch detailed 
appraiaala, but rather to analyze critically the 
motIvM, methods, and subject matter oif the 
corllef and later writings as a whole This may 
provide a pcmpective on present historiraJ ac-^ 
tividcs, and some suggestionB for the future 
Only wntingi on American history will be 
oonslderod, and within this limit individual 
hiatonans will be noted aimply as Illustrations 
of trends. 

Ad hbtorian's motives in writing usually 
reflect the intellectual atmoaphere of his particu¬ 
lar time and place But this truism ^is for 
definitions. Both the terms "historian" and 
"place" have shifting meanings. Prior to the 
Revolution, for example, almost all who wrote 
on the past were considered historians. It is 
sometimes assumed that those Americans who 
published before 1750 were largely moved by 
religious purposes. Many authors displaying 
this theologicaJ orientation come to mind— 
Bradford, the Mathers, Pnnee, and so on. But 
this assumption involves a confusion in the 
concept of place. As there was then no such 
area as America in the pr esen t sense, there couki 
be no such group as "early American historians " 
There were only historians of Massachusetts, of 
New York, and of Virginia The moment this 
distinction is made, it becomes apparent that 
only the first-named usually had religious ob- 
jectives in mind. Most of them were clergymen. 

■For Che Utentuia on American hutoricsl w ritia ii 
psrtalnlnt to this country, ne Henry P Been (e<L), 
fs Amtritmn Htiiary, nviaed ed (New 
York, 1942), under *'hlstoriofraphy.” An Intarntliig 
coUeorion oC eamy* on the major httf urUns of the put 
bnaihed yesrr li Wm T. HutchJneon (ed ), TA# Jfarau 
W. Jerwts* Aiayr <b Amufitan HiMi^toiprapky (Qklcsgo^ 
1937). 


Their domination of intellectual life in New 
England provided a continuity and zeal in 
historiography which laid the basis of the later 
New England emphasis in our national tradi¬ 
tions But It may also have delayed in that 
area the secular approach to history which was 
taken for granted by the phyucians, planters, 
and schoolmaatrrv who recorded the develop¬ 
ment of the Middle and Southern Colonies. 
Readers m the latter provinces were spared a 
chronology which began i^ith the Garden of 
Eden 

Many colonial writers claimed what is now 
termed a scientific objertive, that is, they sought 
truth for its own sake The critical use of 
sources, accuracy, and a fairly balanced narrative 
were praised by Colonials as well as by later 
scientific generatiooB.’ They were also plainly 
moved by provinaal enthusiasmi The Math- 
era, for example, desired to praise the Lord but 
they also wished to magnify Massachusetts 
One hardly knows whether to admire or ridicule 
the pride which they and their fellow clergy 
took in the Wiklcmcss Zion. Samuel Moody, 
m a contnbution to juvenile literature publish^ 
at Boston in 1714, declared to the children of 
that region "Poor hearts, You are going to 
Hell Indeed, hut will it not be a dreadful thing 
to go to Hell from Ncw-England, from this land 
of light to that Dungeon of Eternal Darkness?" ’ 
One gathers that the transition would be less 
shocking to those for whom a residence elsewhere 
provided some sort of purgatorial prepaiatlon. 

It is only fair to add that provincial pride was 
displayed In other colonics. Beverly and Byrd, 
for example, showed some feeling for Virginia. 
The problem of rooondling loyaltieB with ob¬ 
jectivity does not seem to have worried most of 
these gentlemen unduly, but there were exoep- 

■ OnS finds such upkitioiis, «. g, In WUllsm Stlth, who 
pubUshsd a Ustory of VlrginU In 1747; and In WtUUffl 
Smith, who brought out a work on Nsw York Just s doesds 
Istsr. See Mlcbssl Kraus, A RtOatif Amerkan Sitlarj 
(New Yovk. jgjT), 92 ff. 

■ /sdsj lit TmUor Hung s# ip Cksnu, etc.* 3. 


ptocaaOMSus dr tiu amisican philosophical socisrY, vou 87, sa 1, July, 1943 
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tions m thiB respect. Thomas Prince, despite 
hif medieval time perspective, faced the question 
quite critically "1 have labored for accuracy,” 
he declared, "and >-et I dare not say, that I am 
without mistake ” Admitting his devotion to 
Christianity and to religious liberty, he added 
"I hope my inclination to these great priiiaplcs 
will not bias me to a misrecilal of factS| but 
rather to state them as I really hnd them for the 
public iN'nefit " * 

The last phrase suggests a goal that w.ib m 
the minds of many cightccnth-contury writers, 
namclv, the improvement of personal and public 
conduct The idea that history would influence 
the reader's character was part of the ofitimisiic 
pattern of the Enlightenment, but is so obvious 
that It colls for no further comment here 
Closely associated with the objectives which 
these historians had in mind wea* iheir theories 
concerning histonrni forces or causation—whnt 
might be loosely termed their philosophy of 
history If a man were a mere annalist, he 
might have nn theorv, hut anyone tracing 
relationships required a frame of reference 
Clencal scholars found this in their religious 
orientation The starement that "Ciod sifted a 
nation" in order to Rnd settlers worthy of the 
Ba> colonics illustrates this view But New 
England scholars, as well ns other Colonials, 
actually viewed the cultural hentage* as the 
major in fluence in American developmen t 
"Our fathers wore Englishmen"—so runs a 
famous pamage in Bradford Even if God had 
ultimately guidctl the sc'ttlcments, the medium 
of providential determination had been the 
transit of culture from the Old World to the New 
Most Colonial writers, conversely, did not seem 
particularly ini|irefiaed by environmental inHu- 
enccs, save as obstacles to he overcome in 
planting English civilizatinn on these shores 
Sc^veral early eighteenth-century authors, no¬ 
tably Colden of New York, Byrd of Virginia, 
and Douglas of Massachusetts, displayed a 
concern for imperial interests and so transcended 
provinnal loyalties This nascent impenaliem, 
which reached its high point in Thomas Hutchin¬ 
son, of Boston, was apparenliy nipped in the bud 
by the Revolution, Or perhaps ooc can say, 
rather, that it was grafted onto the stem of 
■■ ^ 

* Thomu Hrinct, Ckronahikal HiUary of Bnf^nd 
thi Form ef AnnaU (Barton, 1S26); ui, lud. 
t * UiIdk tbs emn culture " m lU bmndcrt or onthropo- 
flogttBl MM, iQ include technology, iprlal relstkm, 
iideoloBMftC 


natlOQalism, which so flourished after 1783. 
That historical tradition was a prerequisitfr to 
national feeling, was os apparent to Americans 
as to any other people Hence Revolutionary 
leaders in all parts of the country called for a 
history of the newly united States The first 
step was the more systematic collection of 
materials, associated with such names as Jared 
Sparks and Peter Force—itself inspired in part 
by similar activities abroad Finally there be¬ 
gan to appear the nation.il hislorin of Bancroft 
(1834) and Hildreth (1849), which dominated 
the field until nearly the end of the century 

I'his does not mean that other incentives to 
historical work were abandoned after 1800 As 
long as clergymen published, the religious ob¬ 
jective was not entirely lost, although it was 
soinetiines merged-as in Trumbull's work-- 
with the pntnotic One of my own teachers, the 
Ri^ Robert Ellis Thompson, of Philadelphia, 
produced a study with the suggestive title, 7 he 
Hand o} God \n Awmean IT\stofy Hut as 
clerical leadership declined, so dcclm^ a clerical 
orientation in historical work Local loyalties 
also continued, after 1800, to inspire the publica¬ 
tion of local and state histones, of which a few— 
like those of Gayarre on Louisiana-—posacMed 
distinct ment But for patriotic and other 
reasons, such work was overshadowed by the 
national narratives 

One tnbute, In passing, should be paid to the 
clergy of colonial New England. It was no 
accident, presumably, that both the outstanding 
national histones of the Middle Penod were 
com[XNied by Bostonians It is sometimes held, 
therefore, that these men established a national 
outlook In the country as a whole This Is 
claiming too much, since Bancroft and Hildreth 
were dearly the products of a pre-existing 
nationalism which was just os typical of other 
parts of the country as it was of the Bay State. 
But they and literary colleagues like Longfellow 
encouraged a patriotic tradition, more than did 
the wnters of any other section dunng the half 
century between 1840 and 1890 And their 
ability to do this apparently had Its roots In the 
historical tradition long maintained by the 
clergymen their section 


The natfongiistic historians of the Middle 
Period chenshed, in precept, the daim of ob¬ 
jectivity But it is wdl known that in practice 
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Bancroft*! work waa as much colored by patrlot- 
{■tn as Mather's ever was by piety More than 
this, a varying degree of provincial enthusiasin— 
perhaps an unconscious one^ survived in Yankee 
narratives and Yankee verse. Their authors 
were accused of making the most of New 
England This was natural enough, and it may 
be that writers of other sections would have done 
the same sort of thing, had they exerted an cquaf 
influence But none the Jess, the consequences 
must be considered Certain assumptions which 
seeped into school texts and other histones still 
call for critical examination 

It IS implied, for example, that New England 
Puntanism was the Puritanism of Colunial 
America, and that it passecl thence into the mam 
stream of our national life* This apparently 
overlooks the fact that Puntanism, in a brood 
sense of the word, was just as typical of denomi¬ 
nations like the Presbyterians, the Reformed 
Churches, the Baptists, and other Knglisli and 
Cverman sects There were puritanical elements 
even in the Lutheran and the Anglican traditums 
These grou|)S possessed far griMtcr numliers and 
occupied larger areas than did the C ongrega- 
tionalists Several of them centered, as far as 
there was any national focus, in Philadelphia 
The Philadelphia Baptist Association, for ex¬ 
ample, reached from Virgmia to Connecticut 
No one has >ct written a history of the expansion 
of Pennsylvania comparable to L K Mathew's 
Expanston cf New Enuland, but when this is 
done, we may have to retrace the lines of moral 
force across the map of the nation 
The failure of Philadelphians to portray the 
role of their region is in itself an interesting 
phenomenon It suggiitti a lack of local or 
sectional consciousness, and the same thing may 
be said for the whole Middle Atlantic area 
'rhu is mdeed the onl> section of the country 
which has no common histonraJ tradition for the 
enure nineteenth-century |xtio<1. The most 
speafic indication of this is the fact that no one 
has ever published a general histoo' of the region 
One notices, also, that bibliographical works 
Iktipg American sections often omit the Middle 
Atlantic area altogether for the period after 
1800 ^ And the Pennsyhanui A/dgasiiM oj Hu- 
tory omd Biography, the oldest general historical 


•See, e i„ Perry Miller, The New EngU^d MM 
(New York, \W) vilt, In 

t Thb h tnw, few esunple, of two works dted above, 
i •.( Betn sod Xreua. 


journal in the country," long seemed unaware 
that this state had any history after that date. 
If time permitted, it would be suggestive to 
explore the reasons for this unique neglect Was 
It Hue to geographical and cultural*diversity 
within the area? Or to national feeling so 
strong that it inhibited sectional consciousness? 
Or, perchance, just to Quaker modesty’ • 

Whatever the explanations, these did not 
apply to other sections For after 1870, and 
particularly after 1900, provincial enthusiasms 
led to a ventable outburst of writings on the 
South and on the West The former were 
clearly motivated b> the regional coiiM'iousnces 
.'issociatecl with the Civil War They did not 
claim all things fur the South m the building of 
the nation, hut strove rather to reestablish the 
histoncal {jo&ition of that section Very difTcr- 
ent, in this respect, was the rise of a Middle 
Western school It is usually held that Fred¬ 
erick Jackson Turner, in elaborating the so-called 
frontier tlicsis during the 1890's, was partly 
motivated by his reaction against the New 
England tradition He ended by clomg, logi¬ 
cally, just whut the Bostonians had done; that 
IB, he wrote the history of one section large across 
the national storv It was the West instead of 
pouiu F.a8t which provided the great Amcncan 
epic for Turner But there was the same soul- 
satisfying blend of provincial with national 
loyalties in each instance 

In one respect, however. Turner differed 
eiiaentlally from his Yankee predecessors He 
employed u different theory of historical forces 
Tins does not mean that he was much concerned 
with an abstract philosophy of history—few 
Amencans were—but he shifted the emphasis 
from a cultural to an environmental interjireta- 
tiofi The fact that neither Turner nor most 
of his students recognized that their views 
approached cnvironnienlal determinism, does not 
invalidate this conclusion " In his famous cs8a> 

• Julun P Hoyd, and Loral llutoncal Sucietiea 

In the United States" (Am Eui Rev 40 10 ff, lOM), 
drsmbei an Important aapect of thn whole theme, but 
space will not permit of Its ducuBaon here 

* Richard H Shryock, “Historical Traditions In the 
Middle ^tUntlc Arcj," Pennsybanta Mag HiH and Btog 
tft 115 8,1943 

See, for a aystennetic crkicntfn of Turner, the eenya 
by G W Pierson in the Panniyiwaaia ifof Uiet aatd 
flint 04 449 ff. 1940, and in the /frv En^Md Quart 18. 
224 ff, 1942 

^ Tumor hhnself rarely seengsd aware that hia vfcnra 
approsrhed cnvIrDiiAaiUl deleniilnimi. In a rcant 
dhciMsioa of the algnlScancw of the Great Plains by two 
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of 18931** he held that the most rig^cant 
American developments had been primarily In- 
fluenred by an environmental complex avodated 
with his concepts of nolation, free land, and 
** the frontier.” Curiously enough, this mterpre- 
taticm may itadf be viewed as an evidence of the 
cultural heritage It tended to minimise, since it 
was apparently stimulated by the work of such 
scholara as Buckle and Ratzel in the Old World, 
and by the consequent development of geo- 
graphj^l interests in this country.** 
l^ically, after both the cultural and environ- 
mentoJ interpretatURis had been exploited by 
historians, there remained only one other possible 
approach. A major influence in America could 
conceivably have been of a raaal, that is, of a 
biological character. This view woe clearly 
enunciated by Southern ph^vidons and anthro¬ 
pologists as a part of the pro-slavery aiigumcnt 
between 1840 and 1660, and certam Northern 
scientists like Samuel Cm Mortm shared their 
mtercst ** Thdr main point was that the Negro 
was inherently inferior, and that this fact had 
determined the course of his history in Africa 
and in America. Hu race had evidmtly 
stemmed from a separate creation Conversely, 
it was implied that Europeans—and particularly 
North Europeans—were a superior people Thu 

brief excursion into a biological interpretation of 
history was checked by the abolition of slavery, 
which removed its motive, and by the Darwinian 
denial of a separate creation, which demoliahcd 
its scientific basis Its subsequent elaboration 
in Europe u another story 
Note, in paamg, that the interpretation of 
American development by physicians or anthro¬ 
pologists has usually been ignored in reviews of 
our historiography, for the denotation of ”his¬ 
torian” was beginning to narrow, after 1800, to 

ablfl wes te rn hbtorlsns, there wss do desr racognltion thst 
this was only a particular quertioo witfals the majsr 
problem of enymamaataUsm, The fact waa lata- pointed 
out by Read Bala, a eocioloKiet Sea Fred A. Shannon. 
“An ApprabaJ d Wahv Prorott Wrbb'i ThM Grtai 
PIciv” CnbgMi qf is ihe Sciinces 1 

(Sodal Sdencp Reeasrrb CoonHl. New York. 1940^' 221 
224 

■■Fredefnk jatkeon Tinner, "The Slfnificance of the 
FrooHar in Ainerkaa History,” in Tka FrrsfMr m A Nsncaa 
MiOary (New York, 1920) 

uA. M Scfaledoger, Nam VkmpoiiUt m AmgHean 
* ffiihry (New York, 1922), chsp. 2| Fulmer Mqod, ”Tiun- 
er's Fomutive Pcrkd,” in 7^ IFriUhsi 
'' Jmekion Tmnm (MedlBOD, 1938): J ff 
J u R. H. Shryock, *'Cukura] Fsctmi la the History of 
i the South ” /asf Stmtkarm Niai !• 333 8 ,1939. 


thoK who wrote on broad themes and estabUtfied 
a literary reputation The medical group, which 
had product such well-known eighteenth-«en- 
niry histories as those of Golden, Douglas, and 
Ramsay, was passing out of the professional 
picture at about the sune time os were the 
clergymen Another consequence of this was 
that writings on such ^)ecial phases of history 
as the medical have likewise been overlooked. 
Both Benjamin Rush and David Ramsay, for 
example, published about 1800 rather suggestive 
essays on medical history,** but these are rarely 
if ever mentioned in current works. Perhaps 
there were similarly obscure publications on such 
other matters as law, music, ardiitecture, and 
so on, wliich are now recaifed only by specialists 


One could go on here to a discussion of 
motivation among the later or adendfic his¬ 
torians, who returned from German seminars 
after 1870, and who were responsible for creating 
an historical profession in the universities there¬ 
after. But this story, though most important, 
can be summed up in a few sentences for the 
present purpose In practioe the ”scientific” 
wnters had some claim to that adjective, because 
they wm more devoted to the goal of accuracy 
than had been any earlier group. Nevertheless 
their purpose here was the same as that of 
vonouB writers in the eighteenth century; the 
difTerence was one of the degree to which the 
common goal was attained 

Even in this matter of realizing objectivity, 
moreover, scientific historians shared some of the 
limltatums of earlier schools Despite all the 
desire for detachment, their writings continued 
to be colored by subjective factors. It has 
already been suggested that Turner—who be¬ 
longed to the later group-expressed provincial 
feeling. It has been said that Channing oould 
never get cfver his New England back^und 
And McMaster, while he transoended provinclal- 
lam—as did most of the later Middle States 
scholars—was plainly an imperialist.** Their 
subjectivim was more sophisticqted than that 
of early theologians and patriots, as was to be 

^ Note Mpaually Ramiay, A JEituw if Iki ImpfaH- 
mawUf Profit Mi Shit if iiadidmamlkaXyIII Cntury 
(CbsriMteo, ISOl) 

Mfiric Goldmaa, ”MUdls States RigloaaU«n and 
Amidcsui Hk to ricgrsphy," in sad CMss- 

(wtited by mm autlwr) (BaUlinoR, ]94])i 311 ff. 
9m akp hb blognphy of McMattav shout to be pubUsbed 
hy fhS Untvcrdty of Penneylvafils PteM- 
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c upe c flpd in a more eophieticated age. Of Ute, 
it haa been euggceted that hiatorlane ahould 
frankly itate thtir prouppodtlonB, aa a caution 
both to themaelvca and to tbeir readera. But 
here, again, la a return to the poaition taken 
long before by Prince 


So much for motivation ui tho ordinary aenae 
In proceeding to the conaideration of hiatorical 
mctboda, one may firat comment on the forma 
of exprcaabn which have been employed in order 
to realiae given objecuvea. Coloni^ biatoriona 
were not particularly aucceaafu] m developing 
tho literary phaae of their procedure Few of 
them aeem readable today. Lest thla be aacnbed 
entirely to the literary level of that period, note 
that they were condemned by dghteenlh-oentury 
critica aa well. Jefferaon a^ of Stith'a hiatory 
of Virginia. *'He was very exact but of no taste 
In style He ia inelegant, therefore, and hia 
detail! are often too romute to be tolerable." 
The implicatkm waa that Stith'a desire to he 
accurate and comprehensive had inhibited the 
use of any adequate means of presentation 
The hiatoriana themaelvea were aomelimca aware 
of thia Bubtic rdatlonahip between olijectivea 
and form Prinec, for example, waa so onxioua 
to be reliable that he deliberately adopted an 
annaJJatk prorudure leal he be tempted into 
atyliatic embelliahments that would warp hu 
narrative. 

Thu aituation reversed itself with writers of 
the Middle Penod, and particularly with those 
who osaociated themselves consciously with a 
literary tradition Writing in a romantic ora 
and with dramatic effect, their works acquu^ 
a wide popular appeal. Parkman, Prescott, and 
Motley afford perhaps the beat illustration here, 
but to a Icaaer degree the aame could be aaid of 
Bancroft All of these leaders were aaaociated 
frith "the Floworing of New Engldhd" which, 
in so far aa it diffci^ from cultural vegetation 
in other parti of the country, waa primarily a 
literary phenomenon ("doniala would have 
distrusted them for the same reason that modem 
historians are inclined to be cnticaJ, that is, for 
fear that a love of effect waa likely to involve 
dramatic diatortlona 


NoUm m tke Sfaif# Vvunia CTicotoa, IKU) 23Q 
M Van Wydt Brooks. Flomtring ^ ytw Bn^jiamd (New 
York. iMtf); JU ff., Atckacd H. ^ryock, PUladelphla 
sod the Flowtriof of Now Esglaiid,” Paniuyimnia iiag 
/fM Mg Mf. JOS ff, 1940 


The modem, sdentilic writers reverted after 
1880—perhaps unknowingly—to the general at¬ 
titude of the Colonials. Style waa incidental to 
objectivity In due time, they were then sub¬ 
jected to the same criticiam—and for the tame 
reasons—that Jeffeison had directed towards 
Stith Remarks were made about the "Ph. D 
profeaaora" and their "dry-aa-duat" publica¬ 
tions. Especially unfortunate, it waa held, waa 
the loss of literary appeal and conacquently of 
the public.'* Ac^emic hiatorians were read 
only by their colleagues, and the profiwon 
advanced by virtue of a sort of auto-intoxication 
When it waa replied that scientific objectivca 
neccBsanly inhibited literary effects, certain 
critiCH denied this outright It was alroaaed that 
a man could be as accurate os he pleased, and 
bill] play the artist in composing his narrative 
I'herc would accin to be some truth in Inth 
views, but ultimately the distinction between a 
•aentific and a literary goal is likely to involve 
a difference in mode of expression. A literary 
man neceasariJy emphasiK's style as such; for 
the scientific historian style may be important 
but is still Incidental to other considerations. 
The difference comes out nicely m the selection 
of content The whole question of subject 
matter will be considered below, but its reladon 
to literary form is ao intimate as to justify a 
momentary digression here A scholar who is 
anxious to reach the public must select topics 
which lend themselves to ^lopular appeal. He 
usually selects the biography of well-known 
public figu.es, or dramatic themes like political 
intrigues, scandals, wars, and the like This la 
rlebirable enough in itself Indeed a strong case 
can be mode for greater attention to military 
history than proleasional scholars have accorded 
it, though it hanlly follows ^aa some military 
men imply-* that b^uae of this neglect all the 
blame for Pearl Harbor can now be pasaed on to 
the innocent academics.** 

But no matter how important dramatic 
themes may be In themselves, their emphaaia 
involvea a danger of n^lectlng other subjects 
which posaesa sdentilic stgnlffcancL but ore of 
little human interest. The biographies of third- 
raters, or such themes aa land laws or labor 


■■See Allan Nevmo. G<iUway ia Huiary (New York, 
19J9). 12 ft , and the mma author'a trtiHt ui the SaitiFday 
iMam qf XMaraU§n 10 (New York. Peb. 4, 1939): 16. 

■See the Foreword by Coi Wtrtiam A. Guwe In 
"LexingtOQ Co Pollen TlrabBi, 177S-1794,'* Wfttiam L, 
CiametUs Libwy Bitii, 37, 1942. 
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l?Cti 0 lation, are apt to be overlooked. Or, when 
consklered, fheBe may be distorted—conanouily 
or unconacioualy—for dramatic efTccl If the 
devdopmcnl of dueaie is treated, for example, 
It will be in terms of great epidemics and of great 
discoveries. Yet the prosaic story of endemic 
diseaseii is actually of nmre signihrance in the 
history of mankind But who could compose 
a literary masterpiece, let us Ba\, on the epic 
grandeur of gastro-cntcritis? 

There may be an occasional genius who can 
be completely scientific and at the same time a 
great artist in historical wnting. hut this type is 
so rare that one con almost leave it out of his 
calculations For the most part, the two func¬ 
tions had best be distinguishcil in terms of 
bcicnljhr work on the one hand, and of the 
difficult and di^hlrable art of [lopularizatiun on 
the other 

This IS not to say that aendrmirs need lose nil 
the values inherent in the literary tradition 
Some, It must be* admitted, were unneressanly 
dull, but others, like McMaster, Dodd, anil 
Ulrich I’hillips, were distinctly readable And 
even those who were "dry ns dust” at least 
retained a quasi-liternry feeling for continuity 
and sequence^-just the qualities which are often 
lacking in amateurs Whatever the shorlcom- 
mgs of his style, the professional at least con¬ 
structed a narrative, 

lo sum up at this [Niint, one may claim much 
for the academic historians In the collection 
of sources and in the critical use thereof, they 
certainly surpassed both iht (olonuUs and the 
Victonans. One need only compare a major 
recent work like that of Charles M Andrews 
with earlier accounts of the Colonial period, in 
order to see what marked technical progress has 
been achieved And in methods of presentation, 
the Bcicntifii. writers have been as effective as 
most of the eightecnlh-century scholars, and 
more successful than many later amateurs In 
a sense, they n tamed the best in the Colonial 
tradition of accuracy, advanced this further, and 
then mergeil it with the Victorian feeling for 
literary form as far as this was consistent with 
their larger c^jvctive In comparison with 
earlier schools, therefore, they may be credited 
with introduang what amounted, in toto, to a 
new methodology « 


j “M P Ravesel, '*Endemic Ptaeaies versus Amts 
^ EpidianJra,** j4in Jour, Public Jfeaiik IQ 751 ff. 1020, 


There is, however, another perspective from 
which one may view the recent historiography. 
This is the viewpoint of the natural s^nces 
From that angle, scientific historians have rarely 
introduced new methods but have rather im¬ 
proved upon the old They' sUll employ the one 
basic procedure which in natural saence would 
be cnilcfl that of simple observation They 
collect and interpret hutoncal data just os these 
arc found, and have rarely elaborated devices for 
artificially extending their range of observation 

It was on this same methodological level that 
certain natural sciences usually moved pnor to 
the bevenceenth or eighteenth centuries There¬ 
after, in the latter fields, three relatively new 
methods vastly extended the range of observa¬ 
tion, namely, the use of instruments, of expen- 
mcntation, and of quantitative procedures ^ 
Astronomy, physics, nnd somewhat later chemis¬ 
try, found It ixlativcly easv to exploit these 
inelhods and as a result experienced amazing 
development 1'he biological and medical sri- 
enccb made use of the new methods, but found 
them less easily adapted to their fields, and so to 
some degree relapbed into simple observation 
again during the eighteenth century. After 
alxiut ISJO, however, biology and medicine were 
able lo increasingly exploit each new method, 
and experienced an advance comparable to 
that of the physical snenccs in the preceding 
ceiitunes 

From these successes stemmed the idea that 
social science might also be established, and that 
quantitative procedures -if not instruments or 
expenments—could be employed therein Que- 
tolet, among others, mode the attempt in the 
1840's, but thereafter sociology under the in¬ 
fluence of Spencer and others abandoned this 
level and relapsed back into simple observation 
and theoretic^ systematization—just as medi¬ 
cine had done a century before Sociology 
finally returned to quantitative procedures, as in 
the work of Mayo-Smith and of Giddlngs after 
IQOO,*” again repeating the experience of modianc 
in an earlier penod Note that these changes 
in method, unlike shifts in motivation, were 
largely independent of the prevailing intellectual 
climate—since one sdenoe exhibited one type of 
procedure, and a second another type within the 
same era. The attempt to trace the history of 

■john F Fultnii, ”Tha Rhe of tbs Eiipsrlmmtsl 
Method," Yak Jour Biol, and Modkm I. JOO ff, 1931 

* Franklin H Gkldliiti, Sinim im Iki Tkeorf ^ Ruma 
Soetriy (New York, 1922) 107 ff 
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aay given tcienoe iimply in termi of prevailing 
intellectual cllmat(^8, therefCMie, mism thii eignili- 
cani, raethodolpgica] aspect of its development ^ 
The application of these generalizations here 
IS that sdentihe historians were working, after 
1880, in a period when social scientists still gave 
little heed to modem scientific methods llie 
historians d^ved their immediate cnthusiaBm 
for critical ohservation, to be sure, from pre- 
vaOing scientific attitudes, but their conclusions 
usually lacked expenmental or quantitative 
verification—just as had biology in Anstotle's 
day or medicine at the time of Vesalius 
Gradually, about the time that Giddings and 
others revived the use of staustica in sociology, 
American historians began to use statistics, maiw, 
and graphs more than had hitherto been the case 
Orin (x Libliy’s work eoncLming the votes in 
the adoption of tJie Federal Constitution,*^ or 
Arthur C Cole's Whtf^ Party in the 
could be ated as cases in point Dut it can 
hardly bo said that most Americnn historians 
became quantitarively-mindcd This was partly 
because history, dealing often with remote 
periods, found it more difficult to use quantita¬ 
tive methods than did social sciences working on 
rcc(‘nt events. I^conomics, and later sociology 
and politkaJ science, made more progress in this 
direction, and recently have even followed the 
phy'Sical sciences in embarking upon prediction 
—with some approximate success ** 

The hfstorians may also have been handi¬ 
capped in this respect by their literary tradition 
This remained strong, even among those whose 
claim to literary qu^ities was ridjculod by the 
cntics. The methodological transition from 
belles-lettres to science has been diffinilt, even 
for those who view themsdvi's as saentific 
historians 

It may be replied that history and other soaal 
disciplines cannot, in the nature of the case, 

**Such ttitempCi hjve been commoa in generalixatimi 
about the hletury of the nuctal iclcnciMi See, e g ■ kobert 
Msclver, ''Sodotogy,'' SMcyctt^pedta Soetat Sttenrei 7 
(New York, 1934) 2J2 ff,—one of the beet hinturical 
eMsyi on the subject, yet one that lafgely oouti the 
developflient of mctbrid Perhaije thu expLilns hn ap- 
lArent doubts (in .Srfciai CamoiiM, New Yori^, 1942) as to 
whether one can expect an increasing use of qiuotitative 
prooBduisa in the mM sdooces and history In the future 
>Msdban, J894 
"Washington, 1913 

"Sse, e f., Scoart A Rkx^ QeeiUtiiUme UMkodt 4m 
PUihes (New York, 1928), Emeet W Burges and L, S. 
Cottfdl. Suaeu sr An/srs ts (New 

York, 1939), etc. 


At 

employ experunents, instruments of observation, 
or even measurements. It is said that these 
methods cannot be used in the social fields, since 
one deals therein with individuals who exercise 
choice and whose actions are unique and unpre¬ 
dictable One therefore can desenbe or analyze 
human behavior only through the "compre¬ 
hension of the pieanmg of human expenence " ** 
Whether such "comprehension" partakes of the 
nature of common sense, or of some other process 
not easy to state in psychological terms, is not 
always clear The idea might easily descend to 
mere mysticism. Those who take this extreme 
vuw seem to overlook its history It is forgotten 
that medical scientists also onoe aigued that 
quantitativi' methods could never be employed 
in their field, liecausc—unlike the physical aci- 
encce—it dealt with individuals who were unique 
and unpredictable This was just the view now 
held by some concerning uocial data ** Yet in 
medicine it was confounded, within half a 
century, by a most successful use of dinicnl 
statistics and other quantitative procedures 
Thib one instance does not prove anything, but 
at least suggests llic possibility that the social 
sciences may eventually experience a similar 
development 

Many who deny that social disaplincs can 
employ instruments or experiments, admit that 
measurements can indeed bc« used, but still feci 
that large soaal areas will always remain 
inaccessible to even this procedure ** There 
may be much truth in this. But it is unneces¬ 
sary lo er (LT here into the problem of the 
ultimate limits of quantitative procedures in 
dealing with social phenomena Nor should the 
probable (.MStence of such limits discourage 
attempts to push out to them as rapidly as is 
feasible 

The practical point is that methods approach¬ 
ing these procedures can be employed to a 
greater degree in histoncal work than they 
usually have been Statistical onaly^scs may be 
used as ^ they were instruments of observatiao, 
in relation to post as i^-ell as to present situations. 

" Ludwig Mnam *'Sacul Scwnrc and Natural Science," 
Jomr Social PkOwophy 7 241 IT . 1942 

" Cf, s g , tbe view of MIeot cited above, ronccmlng 
■ndal icience, and the umibr view hi medicine ae expreeard 
about 1000 m CahanU, Du drgr/ it tortiludo do la mTiacint 
(Pana. 1798) 23,117 

"$n Charlet Ellwood (and H K Jeoaea), MoAad 
in SocioUiy (Durham, N C., 1923) Cf , for the philo- 
aophlcal si^ecu of the probltm. Edgar A. Singer, Mimd at 
dokavior (Uumbuo, Ohio, 19X4) 
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And I am fndined to think that in a more regular 
uae of the comparative methodi we have a 
device anaJogoua to that of experimentation, 
1 do not mean here thoae large>ecale oompan- 
Bont, aa between ancient and modem empireSp 
where one deaJi with analogies rather than exact 
oontraats. AnalogleSp though auggeslivep ore 
notoriouBly unreliable But fairly exact com- 
parieont are ■ometimea available in hiatory and 
should be exploited wherever possible. If two 
different cultural groups, for examplcp farm the 
same soils in about the same periodp with quite 
difTcrrat results, one has a situation very similar 
to (hat obtained in a laboratory experiment 
The outcome in this case is probably due to a 
cultural rathtrr than to a geographical variable.** 

To put il another way, Clio has sometimes 
earned out expenments for us, but historians 
frequently Ignore them. Thus western his¬ 
torians osenbed much in American life to the 
frontier, without Brst looking across the border 
to see whether m Canada the constant faxrlor 
"frontier” produced the same clTccts in the 
presence of certain dilTcrentials Some Cana¬ 
dian wnters have held that it did so only to a 
partial degree, and so they raise the question 
whether cultural variables were not sometimes 
responsible—rather than the frontier- for the 
outcomes. Southern historians, again, have 
wniten much of American slavery without com¬ 
paring it with the same "peculiar insdtubon" in 
the West Indies or BraxJ 

If we cannot experiment in htstory, we may at 
least observe carefully those approximate expen- 
ments which Clio Iw performed for us It la 
not necessary to be mathematically accurate in 
such procedums in order to profit thereby, 
although statistical diecks, when possible, are as 
desirable m confirming hypotheses m history as 
m any other field It should be recalled, mn- 
denrally, that the methods of the natural sciences 
themselves are not always so exact and 6nal as 

■ Macivsr, Soctal Causalum (Kew York, 1942) 256 ff, 
U rHtml of ths um of comparisons by Ustonsns, e g, 
of different revolutions. But Msclwr uses hlstoncml 
companwiu hJnuelf in ths work Ju^ ritsd, e. g, p. 365 
Cf innie of the octusl oompsrative studiei irfaich hav« 
nccssionaJly been made hy hlstoridJih, for Instssco, C 
Crane BHntun, 7*59 Amaiomy cf (New York, 

1936), rbap 1, or the Btudwi of navai nutifues Id the 
Roislan, Fieiidi, and British navies, by D. Fedotoff 
White, pubUdied In the coUectk» Ffm the 5lerei qf 
Rnena (New York, 1939), and etsewbcre. 
i " Ricli^ H Shryuck, "Brithh vinos German Tndi- 
Ikns In Colonia) Agnculture," MUnttippi Valky Htd, 
fff 36 39B, 1039 


some humanists have assumed. The Imdiogs of 
meteorology and of some branches of medidoe 
are only d an approximate nature. And even 
the exact sdenecs have their maigin of error. 
Men, Rice, Brinton, and no doubt othen have 
pointed this out, in order to show that the social 
sciences need not dispair of approaching similar 
procedures. 

The desirability of the use of modem scientific 
methods in histt^ and social sdenoe is demon¬ 
strated by the confused results of simple observa¬ 
tion in these fields. This was the same confusion 
which had once obtained in the biological 
and medical sdences. One cociepkuous feature 
thereof was the formulation of theoredcaJ sys¬ 
tems, in the efTort to tie together a multiplidty 
of data by means of a single scheme of interpre¬ 
tation. The difficulty was that scholars working 
in fields where quantitative or experimental 
checks were not yet available, did not wish to 
wait for such methods, and so set up speculative 
short cuts across fields of yet unrecognized 
cmnplexity. Since no cold-blooded statistician 
or expenmentcr lay in wait for them, they were 
fancy-free to declare almost any prindple that 
seemed comprehensive and plausible 

There had been examples of this sort in biology 
at about the beginning of the nineteenth ceiTtury, 
as in Lamarck’s formula, "the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics," or in the opposing 
theory of the Anglo-American, William Charles 
Wdls, concerning "the survival of the fittest In 
the struggle for cxistenoe" In the primary 
medical science of pathology, the same period 
witnessed the popularity of various monistic 
systems, each of which ascribed all diseases to 
some dogie cause or condicion. With Benjamin 
Rush this was the rather impressive concept of 
hyper-tensioa, while with Hahnemann it was 
just the itch; but the logic was the same in both 
cases. Incidentally, thm was often somo fric¬ 
tion between system-makers of tint sort, since if 
one was right, the others were all wrong; and 
there was no way to discuss their differences 
except by arguments whi^ for the tune being 
could be proved neither one way nor the other.** 

Observe how these same phenomena appeared 
in both aodal sdenoe and history after abrat the 
middle of the century, Spoicer built a sodo- 
logkal system on the moniiUc prinaple of 
ei^utimi from the dmple to the complex, which 
Sumner a nd Ward then elaborated in America. 

■Shryoek, TV J>md9pmmH cf i/difS AfidiriM (Phlh- 
cUphls, 1936}E24ff.il39ff 
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Btatham had already syttematlced «thlci in 
terms of a shiglet afl-indusive motivation politely 
termed cgoiidc hedoniem. The so-called Marx¬ 
ians fou^ that providential determinim was 
uDsatidactory as the final force In history, and 
Bubatituted in its place economic deteminism. 
Carlyle (veferred ''heroes and hero worship ” 
Other historians, as already sugercsted, found the 
outstanding influence a racial or an envirnn- 
mental one; though the latter group varied from 
a Turner who stfHsed frontiers, to a Huntington 
who emphadxed dimates 

Each in his way "Rush, Spencer, Carlyle, 
Mon, and Turner—waa a system-maker Each 
acquired followers and, no doubt unintentionally, 
precifntatod controversies A few good experi¬ 
ment^ a number of measurements, would prob¬ 
ably have either confirmed or refuted iheir 
theoretical structures, but these procedures were 
not to be had at once in biology or medicine, 
and are usually not yet available in social 
disciplines 

It may be held, of course, that monistic 
theories in any field have been stimulating, even 
when they could not be subjected to vcnfication 
And it may be held that, in these cases, the only 
way to advance is to balance one such formula 
against another. Thus it can he said that 
Marx’s theory, or Carlyle's theory, has been 
stimulating even if it must later be modified or 
abandoaed No doubt there is much truth in 
this. The authors of systematic interpretations 
have erften been brilliant and onginal, os well as 
of commanding personality, and they have some¬ 
times odvanoKi their respective fields in a 
•tiiking fashion. Turner is a case in point 
On the other hand, there is conaiderable lost 
moticA—and not infrequently a loos of tempers 
—In such dg-zag progress from one very posittve 
thesis to another It would seem preferable to 
p roceed more cautiously, even though one loses 
the OHurance of sudden insights and final 
solutions. Confusing though it he, it were 
probably best in American history to continu¬ 
ously balance the causative rdc of all pOMiblc 
mgjor influences of a cultural, a biological, or on 
environmental character 

This will Involve continuous attention to the 
role of major forces, continuous consideration of 
the historians' frame of reference Reoont 
American historians have been inclined to be 
too empirkaJ in this regard^too likely to take 
thdr baste artumptions for granted. Thera have 
of course been exceptions, as demonstrated in 



Cheyne/s emy on "Law in History,” •• In 
artldes by Beard and by Becker,* and in 
Teggart's systematic writings.* But It is usu* 
ally a sociologist who elabmates a theory 
history, rather than an histcxian If time per¬ 
mitted, it would be interesting to analyse this 
contrast 


One last aspect of hiatoncaJ writing remains 
for consideration What of content or subject 
matter—the nature of the data observed? This 
may be aflectod by any given theory of causation, 
thus a clergyman who bdieved in providential 
determinism naturdly wrote much on rcltgious 
history, while Marxians like Simon Patton later 
accorded major attention to economic develop¬ 
ments. Meanwhile, as noted, Carlyle and oth^ 
literary histonons featured the biographies of 
great individiials. 

Yet there remained some leeway in thi^ 
selection of subjects within any causal frame¬ 
work, and there were also thow who rejected 
any scheme of causation and yet had to select 
their themes on one basis or another. One of 
the cviJs of over-simple formulae was that these 
drove cntics to the other extreme of using no 
theories whatever—the reaction to pure empiri¬ 
cism, well known in the history of various 
sciences Some historians displayed such an 
attitude after 1880 , claiming that they hod no 
theories but only wished to *'Jet facts speak for 
themselves." But there was still the questjon. 
"What facts'*" Here the empinast let his 
answiT be dictated by habit, tradition, or merely 
"a hunch ” John Bach McMoster, who ap¬ 
parently had little interest in interpretations, 
once told me that he put in b» history whatever 
facts happened to appear m' the public press. 
He may not have done himself full justice in this 
statement, but it reminds one irresistibly of 
Will Rogers’ remark "All I know is what f see 
m the papers.” 

There hat been a general impression that 
Colonial historians wrote only of Church and 
State, and that those of the Middle Period 
narrowed the theme down to the State—that is, 

** fidwsid P. Cbcyncy, in Ism w ffiiUtry mmd Oiker 
Esm (New 1927) 

■C A. Betfd (with Altred Vsgta), “Comnte of 
Thooflit in Ubtorkjgrgphy," Awu HUl /to. 42 403 ff., 
1937; Ciri Beckv. <‘Wlist b Hliitariograpby?". Am 
IM Rm 44i 20 ff, 1930. Note abo work* of Nevuu 
Oted above. 

■ Frederick J. Teggart, Th^co PfMaiMr liitimy 
(Berkeley, Calif, mi) 
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to political, military, and diplomatic narrativn. 
Then, wc are told, McMaater began writing 
during the 1880'a hia Bocial history of the 
Amencan people. About a decoile later hw 
colleague, Jamen Harvey Rc^inson, popularized 
the idea that ihia tyi)e of narrative represented 
a '*new history,*' in contrast to the political 
studies of the preceding generation 
There is much truth in these generalizations, 
BO far ns the outstanding historians were con¬ 
cerned At this pioint, however, one must again 
watch the shifting denotation of the word 
"historian " Actually, the wider interest in 
social and cultural history was a I i»a\s maintained 
throughout the eighteenth nnd ninotecnlh ren- 
turies It was BomeUmes ■ulx>rdinaU'd but never 
disappeared Colonial histories relalKl not only 
to religion as well as government, but were full 
of Indian (i e , anthropological) niateriHls, nnd 
gave some attention to manners nnd customs 
And certain Ci^onmls felt that the latter theme 
should be given greater empliasis During the 
nineteenth century the soiial jirrspectivc was 
maintained by various nmnteur hiblcirians and 
antiquarians, ns well ns bv the anthropologirul 
group already nicntioniMl nliout the time 
that Bancroft was writing at length on political 
themes, various scholars reviewed BOcial and 
cultural developments in relalivelv brief but 
suggestive studies. An example will be found 
in Emerson Davis' The Half Century, or a ktstory 
of changes that have taken place ck%efly tn 
the United States between 1800 and 1850 (Boston, 
1851) But Davis nnd men of similar interests 
have received little attention from those writing 
on the history of our historians 
One may take, as further examples of their 
work, a numIxTof publications liy Philadelphians 
iraued between 1M5 and 1885, when political 
themes were Bup[) 06 e<l to be entirely dominant 
In 1667 Thomas Wcscott Iwgnn publishuig his 
History of Philadelpkta in a local newspaper 
We now have in the Ilisroncal Society of 
Pennsylvania a set of this work liound in 32 
volumes, illustrated with dmwings and con¬ 
temporary documents. It is a mine of informa¬ 
tion on the social and cultural history of the 
city, as well as the polilicaL Carl Bridenbaugh, 
in a recent study, declares that everyone who has 
"worked in pnmary maUTiolt must pay tribute 
to Wescott’s thoroughness and accuracy" 

' end CeniUmen (New York, 1M2) 374. An¬ 

other IfifUnoo It the prepantion of s tinularly sreurmte, 
fochl bwtory of SsvsnoAh, wnttes durinf'‘thc 1890't b\ 


And this work appeared some twenty years 
before McMastcr's first volume 

Again, if we consider only this city, there 
were the wdi-known volumes of Henry C Lea— 
not a professional*—which clearly transcended 
the political sphere While most of his wndngs 
related to Europe, Bome of them also pertained 
to America Or there was such a work as 
Oswald Seidenstricker's study of the Kphrata 
cloisters The last was in German, and this 
raises the question whether non-English wntings 
have been overlooked beenuse of the language 
barrier *• 

Perhaps it will be pardoned if a personal note 
IB inserted here When I became interested in 
social history, it was with something of the 
feeling that this was a pioneer field It has 
therefore l>rcn disconcerting to diBCOver that my 
gre.it-grandfather took certain aspects of social 
history as a matter of course, in writing the story 
of a Connecticut town about the middle of the 
nineteenth century” It was oven more sur¬ 
prising tn find that an older member of the 
family had shared this view at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and had then argucxl in favor 
of the sort of history that was to be callixJ " new " 
in 1900 Earlier historians, declared Nathaniel 
Chipman about 1793, have given too much 
alliMition to "battles and sieges only, the in¬ 
trigues nf statesmim^ and the revolution of 
emiJires" What was needed, he felt, was a 
study of "the history of man in society," and of 
" Uie development of the human mind " ” Evi¬ 
dently' this view had a long history in America, 
as wc know it had in Europe, before Robinson 
repealed, it in our own tune 

'I'he latter, however, was undoubtedly asso¬ 
ciated with a rcviverl emphasis among profes¬ 
sional scholars upon social and cultural history 

Thoauu Oomble, who wsi recrntly ttwyor nf that aty 
U wai printed in the annual r epo rt ol the mayor’ll office 
fnr 1901 

” Bpkrata, rear amwnkaniscke Kloiitrg^ckukia (Cincin¬ 
nati, 1983) The whole body of Gernun hietoncal Uters- 
cure retating to rhU country has never received here the 
ifitiral atteatica it deiervce Soe EmU Meynen, B4bH~ 
pgraphy on, German SrtiUmenit in Coiomial North A merico 
(Leipzig, 1937); the catalogoei being prepared by the 
Carl Srhurs Foandatioo, etc 

” Richard M Chipman, tiieUey ef lUrmtniom (Hartford, 
I860) 

** Thb la ated In Michael Kraut, A Htdory ef Amerieae 
Huiaey (New York, 1937). 109, frotti A. O HanM, 
Ltbenlism end Amencan Bdueatum fs the ^igh i een i k 
CeiUnry (New York, 1936) 56. 97. See abo Danbl 
Chipman, Natkamiel Ckipmam (Boeton, 1846) 
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(It waf not the first occasion when profewtonols 
were brought back to a view which the laity 
had always taken for granted ) This has been 
a stimulating and productive influence, and the 
end is not yet ** But the so-called new history 
bos also beim a factor in producing an increas¬ 
ingly difficult ffltuatxm for professional historians 

oil the one hand, the spread of profenional 
intcreata is undoubtedly wider now that it was 
fifty years ago No longer can u student be told 
that the devi^lopment of music, or law, or 
medicine is not a part of History with a capital 
" H ” Associated with these vaned interests arc 
developing disciplines which an historian must 
master to some degree in order to trace his storv, 
or in order to form his general theones of 
interpretation Thus if one wishes to treat the 
history of law, he must be something of a lawyer, 
and at the same tunc he is told that he cannot 
comprehend histoncal processes m general unless 
he knows more of anlhropolagy, sociology, 
economics, psychology, and a little philosoph> 
for good measure In addition to all this, the 
rapid accumulation of records makes the task of 
examining them sin almost impossible one for 
the individual scholar Increasing romplcxltv 
of subject matter on the one hand, and mounting 
bulk on the other, seem to threaten the whole 
future of histonograjihy ** 

There seem to lie only three possible ways of 
avoiding this impasac, ()ue is to return to the 
literary canons of the Victorian era In extreme 
form, this amounts to saying "Be as accurate 
as you can, but first and foremost tell a good 
story that the pulilic can appreciate Thfm you 
need not worr> as to whether all the sources 
have been employed or all the themes covered " 

Many professional hislonans, however, reject 
public appreciation os a basic critenon, and feel 
that this Is as incidental to their interests as it 
is to those of a chemist or a biologist They 
would say. ‘*Be as interesting as you can, but 
first and foremost do a scientific job." This 
meins that all important themes should be 
covered—no matter how slight their popular 
appeal—^nd ail significant sources should be 

* The msjor reralt, In sdditlon to valiublc indlvldiial 
■tudict like that of DrldenbsUKh dtaeJ above, hae been the 
"Hietory of American Life" wna edited by D K Pok 
and A M Scfa1ainB«r 

* Roy F NidmU, ''ConfuaUmi id Hlitoncal Thinking," 
/ow Social PkUaoi^ 7; 3M ff . 1942 The oompleiity 
of prasSnt huconcal approm hn in Indicated In kuch a work 
as Cahdbie p Ware (ed), TTh Ca/htfal Appmaek to 
Httiory (Now York, 1940) 
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exploited This being the case, there are two 
possible ways of approaching so difficult a task 
One is to provide the histonan with a far wider 
technical teaming than he now receives This 
will call for great versatility, even if it is assumed 
that he is to work in co-operation with other 
individuals of like capaaly. 

'fho other solution would be to frankly aban¬ 
don the view that general historiana arc con¬ 
cerned with research in all anperts of the |MBt 
Assume, instead, that the tracing of any partic¬ 
ular phase of history is to be the concern of 
specialistH in the related field, for inbtance, that 
economists will prepare the economic histones, 
musicians the musical, and so on After all, if 
It takes a dozen or more professions to deal with 
current developments in their resfxxrtive fields, 
it seems illogical to expect one group of general 
historians to handle the cumulative story of ail 
these fields throughout the entire jiast Geogra¬ 
phers, who theoretically deal with all subjects in 
their space relationships--some what as histor¬ 
ians do in the temporal dimension ^ face an 
analogous difficulty ** 

As a matter of fact, the sperulists arc already 
writing much of the history of their own subjects, 
and in certain fields have always done so 
Although some historians may indict this as 
poaching on their preserves, it would seem wiser 
to view It as the normal procedure It should 
be stressed, however, that such a program calls 
for the training of these specialists by general 
histonans in both the content and the method of 
historical work —a training which the speciaJisti 
often lack at present 

The function of the general historians would 
then become three-fold, (1) to provide such 
training for the specialists, (2) to develop their 
own individual sjiecialties, and (3) to prepare 
the syntheses of history which they are jirobably 
the best qualified to undertake In other words, 
the term "history" would relate tn the temporal 
approach to any given subject, and would also 
be employed in the further sense of a synthesis 
of all fields in the time perspective But it 
would no longer be used to indicate a specific 
field in the sense that "economics" Pr "music" 
denotes a field. Once this usage were followed, 
such perplexing topics as * the border areas 
between history and economics"—which phras¬ 
ing assumes that two co-equal subjects are here 
involved— would be automatically eliniinated. 

^ See Ernrat F Griffith, " ClawtecsUon cif Soda! Senm 
Phenoroma," Joar, Social Pkilatapky 6i 212 ff., 1941. 
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One cannot rrfer to border areai between a 
method or an "approachp" on the one handp 
and a diacipline on the other, Nor can one 
diaciin the border areas between a ayntheeia on 
the one hand, and a disapline on the other. 

This does not mean that fpeneral hiatorfans 
should not cultivate an histoncal approach to a 
specific sul^ect. Most of them will naturally do 
their own research in particular areas like 
economic or political history, and will share these 
■pedaldes with men in the economics or political 
science departments who are histoncally-ininded 
Many general historians have already found such 
an association with kindred acholart quite stimu¬ 
lating, and It IS to be hoped that the latter 
share this feeding. 

Nor need the necessity for specialization blind 
us to the importance of pulling all the threads 
together in some final narrative We shall 
presumably always want histories of the United 
States, or of Illinois, or of Chicago, as well as 
studies of particular phases of their respective 
developments And by the same token, wc shall 
always want general histonans and perhaps even 
“history departments," though this has been 


denied by proponents of certain types of special¬ 
ization.^ We shall want them for the same 
reason that we shall always need geographers; 
that is, because both the space perspective and 
the time perspective require over-all considera¬ 
tion. That the grand synthesis has become more 
difficult than it was in the days of Bancroft or of 
McMaster u beyond question. All the more 
credit IS therefore due to those who have pro¬ 
vided such able treatments of general American 
history as are now available in the better college 
texts**; and to the work of so outstanding a 
contemporary historian as Charles A. 

In such scholari American historiography, like 
other Amencan arts and sciences, has come of 
age in the sense that it compares favorably with 
histcmc^ wntings overseas 

Robart S. Lynii, jrtuwiWff /pr Wkoif New 
York. 1939, paasim 

** E g, thoae by Carman, Hociwtt and Schleainffer, 
Harlow, Hlcki, Morbon and Comniager, Nkbola and 
Nlchob, tVertenbalcor. Tbero are, In action, enxUent 
tciti covering partKoUr periods (e g , tbdn of Necteta on 
the Cckmial, and of Hacker and Kendrick oa the lerenc 
ore), and certain ones relating to special phases of nstaxial 
dmlopment (e. g, the erommlc histories by Klrklaiid, 
and by Cnrhran and MHler) 
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Whrn Henry Besvmer turned a Wait oi oxy¬ 
gen into the molten iron In hU first converter, the 
resultant fury of sparks and flame ushered in the 
Age of Steel. Within his own lifetime the dis¬ 
covery took rank with the great events in science 
which have altered the face of soaety since the 
Middle Ages The spawn of his primitive con¬ 
verter now encumber the earth in the form of 
guns, tanks, bombers, and ships, each belching 
flame in the manner of its le^dmate ancestor 
But the converter poured benefits os well upon 
the ready world, and if these have been outnum¬ 
bered or drowned In the noise of their less re- 
Wjectable kindred, the result is further ovideacc 
that it is easier for the scientist to provide arma¬ 
ment for ancient passioos than to fortify newly- 
won gains of the mind. The same dubious po- 
tentialidea may also be found in the epoch- 
making discoveries ascribed to Johannes Guten¬ 
berg and to James Walt Yet in 185fi there were 
candidates anxious to dispoasctis Bessemer of his 
place of honor beside the putative fathers of the 
printing pres and the steam engine 
The cautkms historian becomes extremely dis¬ 
creet when faced with the necessity of establish¬ 
ing the exact time and place nf birth of an idea 
or an invention In the history of science, noth¬ 
ing 18 more certain than the uncertainty of 
priority. A cursory examination of the score or 
so oi scientific periodicals published in the 
United States in the first quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century discloses some autheitic, if rudi¬ 
mentary, branches on the ancestral tree of 
American sdmee—the steam turbine, the air¬ 
plane, even the internal combustion engine. 
The invention of the prinaple of interchangeable 
parts is dalmed by New England, but 'Fhomas 
Jefferson witnessod an earlier example its use 
in Paris. The exact genealogy of the steamboat, 
the iroodad, and the submanne arc stiU matters 
of controversy Sir Henry Bessemer’s Invention 
did not escape the usual challenge William 
Kelly, on iron ma ster of Kentucky, not only 
dahned but proved to the satisfaction of the 
(Jnited States Commissiocef of Patents that he 


had begun as early os 1847 to decarbunze and 
desiliconize melted cast iron by injecting cold 
streams of air into it Indeed, some of Kdly’s 
protagonists, more loyal than critical in advanc¬ 
ing the daime of the American ironmaster, have 
hinted darkly that Bessemer, disguised as a 
workman, committed piracy on what was de¬ 
scribed os “Kelly's air-boiling process.” But 
BcBsemer'e rank as an inventor d the first im¬ 
portance and Kelly’s reputation as an original 
and competent ironmaster may remain unchal¬ 
lenged Their stature need not be diminished 
by a proper recognition of an American pioneer 
who experimented in the manufacture of iron 
before either was bom 

It was precisely fort> years before BesKmcr 
read his famous paper to the members of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science that Homtio Gates Spafford, in 1816, 
submitted to the American Philosophical Society 
the manuscript of an essay entitled “Cursory 
Observations on the Art of Making Iron and 
Steel, from Native Ores of the United Statesr” 
Unhappily this manuscript no longer appears to 
be extant, and while we know less about Its con¬ 
tents than the members of the committee who 
considerod it, we know more than they did about 
its author' He was born in Vermont in 1778 
of a well-known New England family and was 
intended for the military precession, but both 
his profound interest m samce and literature and 
hiB adoption of Lhe views of the Quakers inter¬ 
fered with this plan His formal schooling was 
meager but was supplemented by a wide variety 
of self-acquired, though undisapfined knowledge. 
He taught school for a while a^ about 1800 be¬ 
gan experiments in heat and light. His first 
patent was granted in 1805 for an improved fire¬ 
place. His mtereat in the chemical properties of 
iron, as he explained to Thomas Jefferson, began 
about 1800. In 1614 he patented oertam so- 


■ For a loorie sstsndod soeouat d Sfngord'i esrrer, sst 
Julian P Boyd, “HoratioGatesSpoflo^; inventor, onthor, 
promoter of dsmocrscy.” Proc Am. AnHfimHam Spt, 81: 

m-iso, m2. 


nocmacs or tax amexican rnruMonticAL tocimr, vdl. 87, no 1, jui,y, 1943 
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called ImprovenientB in the wheel carriaf^Cp the 
diBtinguiBhinft features of which were an eccentne. 
U>aliaped axle, fitted to wheels seven feet in 
diamctCTp and an air cushion substituted for 
spnngs For the latter, he suggested that *'a 
bladder, nearly filled with air, and enclosed In a 
strong case of leather, presents on action of das- 
tjcity, acting iireasely on those prinaplos which 
are best raJculated to meet alike the wishes and 
wants of the f>hil(jeopher, and the mere econo¬ 
mist ” ’ Though some of his naive excursions 
seem to Indicate that SpafTord was an c*ccentric 
dabbler, wc have the testimony of General 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, in a letter to John Kent 
Kane of Philadelphia, that “If you converse with 
SpafTord for half an hour you will ptTceive that 
hia mind is stored with a great deal of knowledge 
original & acquired & there is no possible pre¬ 
tence for supposing that he is deranged “ He 
was the author of a General Geography, and Rud%- 
menU of Useful Knowledge, published in 1809, but 
hiB most imporlant publication, still useful to 
historians, was his Gazetteer of ike State of New- 
York, issued m 1813 and completely revised in 
1824 He was the publisher and editor of an 
Interesting miscellany called the American Afaga- 
nne, published in Albany m 1815 and 1816 To 
ihi'fc useful publications he added, in 1817, a 
pseudony mous novel called The Afemotrs of 
Madam de MorvtUe, supposedly wntten by one 
Mana-Ann Burlingham He was a friend or cor¬ 
respondent of almost all of the scientific leaders 
m America during his lifetime, and of many pub¬ 
lic men, including Thomas jcfTersoii, James Mad¬ 
ison, and John Adams 

The mnnuBcnpt of SpafTord's “Cursory Ob¬ 
servations on the Art of Making Iron and Steel" 
was read before the meetings of this Society held 
in April and May, 1816, and was referred to a 
committee composed of Thomas Cooper, Joseph 
Cloud, and William Hembcl, Jr * Ihe commit¬ 
tee reported that the theory advanced by Spaf- 
ford required repeated experiment and that the 
processes which he used in the manufacture of 
u'on and steel were not described In suffiaent 
detail. “The paper in its present state," the 
members of the committee reported, "is not such 
as they can rec6mmend for publication, but it is 

* Horatio Gala Sfafford, 50NW €ursofy OkstmUtoms on 
Ike Ordinary Consiruetum ef Wked Comofif (Albany, 
1015); 9. 

’ Minutes of the Anmesn PhJraophlral Society, Apnl 
19, Msy J sod 17, and July 19, 1016 T^e report of the 
committee li in the handwriimfi of Thonue Cooper 


capable of being made so by adding to the facts, 
and abridging the length of the Dissertation." 
The consideration of the paper by the Society 
and by the committee covei^ a space of four 
months, and SpafTord, ctMigenitally impatient 
and perhaps actuated by a habitual suspiaon 
that his discoveries would be appropriate by 
others, requested on July 11 that Peter S Du 
Ponceau return the manusenpt This was done 
by the distinguished scholar in a characteristi¬ 
cally generous letter 

The Phikmophicsl Society heard (your paper| read 
with much interest, but hod not yet come to a 
deciMun as to what should be done with it 1 
cannot tell you what their opinion is, because, as a 
budv, they have expressed none, but the enclosed by 
one of the members will give you an idea of what is 
generally thought of it All the lawyers are of 
opinion that il is not a Subject for a patent All. 
you will get by ic is fame, to which 1 think your 
diBCoxcry is well entitled * 

The anonymous opinion that Du Ponceau sent 
to SpafTonI contains all that we know at present 
aliout his proa'ss of manufactuniig iron and 
ated “Mr SpafTord's paper," wrote this un¬ 
known member of the Soaety, “contains one 
idea, which, I think is both new & important, 
vix, That during the Roasting of iron ores, first 
for the purpose of desulphuralion, the next pur¬ 
pose should be not to take away but to odd oxy¬ 
gen to the maximum, by exposing the heated ore 
to the action of the atmosphere. In this state. 
It IS more fusible, requires less charcoal, and can 
be sooner & more perfectly freed from imimrities, 
especially by long continued fusion All this is 
as 1 think new, and just, and well worth expen- 
ment both in the large and the snjiall way " The 
commentator thought, nevertheless, that Spaf- 
fonl's manusenpt was too diluted with words, 
that the process was not deaenbed with exacti¬ 
tude, that there was an evident desire to "throw 
an air of concealment" over the speafications, 
and that the author’s ideas on the origin of iron 
were not "calculated to do him credit " The 
comment closed with the remark that “The 
Paper is so well worth attention, that il is a pity 
any objection lie against it, espeaally as the 
defects can be so easily remedied by ihe author " 
Unfortunately, so far as we know, Spafford did 
not act upon this sage advice. 

< Du Poncsui to SpafTord, Augurt 2. 1016. TUi letter, 
with it! enckmire of the anonymoue eomnwntsry, b In s 
volume of me. Ifttera sddrewed to SpsfFord sncl ii in the 
poMBMion of Mr Lloyd W. flmith, of Morrlittowfi, N j 
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But six years later be proved that the high 
authonCy <i Philadelphia lawyers oouM be over¬ 
ruled when he secured two Ictlm patent covering 
his process of making iron and steel * A few 
days later he wrote to Thomas JelTeraon and 
james Madison, obviously with an eye both on 
patent rights and on immortal fame The letters 
were almost identical and illustrate SpalTord's 
desire to throw air of concealment" even 
over the records of the Patent Office f Je wrote 
to Madison: 

I have now fully realized the truth of a theory of 
greet importance in the arti & to the country, long 
Hince concei\’vd, A what has so very long been 
theory, struggling in the birth, Is now mere mechani¬ 
cal demonstration, & may be taught by practise in 
. a few minutes' How, now, shall f avail myself of 
tho benebt oj this discovery? I ask thy advice 
The theory waa that all Iron, perfect^ pure, is 
uniformly good, that pure In>n, duly & equally 
carboflis^, makes good Steel A it embraces roodeH 
nf operation conformable to this theory, designed to 
make perfectly pure Iron, A Cast Steel, a pure 
carbonate of Fran The system is all nes', A 
perfectly succeeds, equal to the high expcctadons I 
had fmmed of iu The Steel is of the quality called 
Cist Steel, has been thoroughly & severrly tnod, 
by the best artists A mechanics, A is pronounced 
decidedly superior to any ever Imported I make 
it from the ores of Iron, ^gs. Bar Iron, &c Ac with 
'such facility that it affords pro6t enough for a good 
bufinets. A company is formed for manufacturing 
Steel, men of busmets, with a half million of dollars 
capital, bound to make so much as to supply the 
demand In the United States, giving to me one third 
of the clear profits Such is the confidence of 
capitalists that were it possible to carry on the 
manufacture A keep the procesa a secret, I could 
sell the Invention for almost any sum that could be 
named I ran make the very best of Cast- 

Steel, from our native om, at about the expense of 
making refined Bar Iron, by the old process, A ran 
make pure Bar Iron, Castings, Ac. for half what 
they axe made, in any country, by the old method 
In a few weeks I will send thee, should 1 have 
opportunity, some cait-steel plough-shares for trial, 
cast, as the cast-iron ones are. Bar Iron Is now 
worth, per cargo, 80 dolls, a ton, Cast Steel, 500 
The Contractors on three half-miles of the Eric 
Canal, have used three tons of cast-steel this year, 
at 28 cents a pound. The best English Cast-Steel 

* The two petents covering the roamifsctiire of steel and 
Iran wera granted on October 30, 1822 I am infortned by 
the Chlrf Qerk of the United States Patent Office, In a 
letter dated July 3. iM2, that “the above patents are out 
of prut and there w nothing available In this office from 
which le p i’ lnl s may ha mode Some of the early patents 
woe d es tro y ed by Are and never mtored “ 


Is a carburet, not perfectly pure, mine is all of one 
quality, a pure carbonate ctf Iron—Iron saturated 
with carbon * 

Spafford also told Madioon that it was hia 
Intention to apply to Congress for a special law 
authorizing him to deposit with the Secretary of 
State, under seal, the specJficalinns of his iron 
and steel patents If this were done, he said, he 
would desire only an annuity nf $5,000 per year 
for the term during which the patents ran, after 
which the discovery could be made a jiublic 
benefit. His only further stipulation was that 
all iron and steel made in accordance with hhi 
pnnclplc should he stampetl with the words 
"Sfiafford Iron" und "Spafford ('asi StiH;!." He 
concluded the letter with characteristic patri¬ 
otism and Udief in himself 

.\8 a discovery, none of modern timcn exceedn It 
in importance, and it is all American, all new, no 
patch-work system, nothing borrowed fnim the old 
the work of 20 renturics If the government would 
act wisely, we could soon stop the im|iortatiun of 

r m A Steel, save our millions of dollars at home, 
tell Europe, os Europe tells us, we consider sclf- 
praservadon the first law of nature We are as 
independent os you are 

Madison, cautiously framing the rough draft 
of his reply, was interested, but non-committal 
He doubt^ whether Congress, under its enum¬ 
erated powers, could grant the special protection 
of secrecy demred by Spafford' Jefferson, 
though he was much interested in Spafford's 
wntingB and investigations in meehanica, appa¬ 
rently dul not repl\ But the cloak of secrecy 
that Madison thouglit could not be guaranteed 
by C'ongress was provided by a fire in fht* Patent 
Office, Thus was destroyed what is presumably 
the only evidence, aside from the original letters 
patent, exactly describing the discoverv But 
the original letters patent may yet be extant, 
and, until they are discovered, we shall not know 
the precise degree of kinship that exists between 
the methods used by Spafford and those evolved 
by Bessemer That then? was a basic sJmilant\ 
is made plain by Spafford’s discovery that the 
purification of melted cost iron could be facili¬ 
tated by adding "oxygen to the maximum," 
The simple foundation of Bessemer's great inno¬ 
vation was the oxidization of the impunties in 

* spafford to Madlioii. November 25, 1822, Madison 
Paper*, Library of Cofigrans Spafford to Jefferson, No- 
vsmber 25, 1822; Jefferson PSpert, Library rd CongreM. 

* Msdinon to Sraffortl (raugh draft). Dmnib(T 5 1822, 
MadIflOn Piper*, Library of CongreM 
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the melted iron by means of air, a proceat which 
dccarburized and desiliconlxed the iron within a 
few minutes On the bams of the evidettce now 
available it seems clear that SpafFord had grasped 
and perhaps had perfected the essence of the 
principle utilised in 1847 by a Kentucky iron¬ 
master and today associated with the name of 
Sir Henry Bessemer. 

Ten years after be wrote to Madison, Spaiford 
proved that a strict-construction democrat could 
be in error about the enumerated powers of Con¬ 
gress when, under a special act ol July 3, 1832, 
he was granted the lirst secret patent rights ever 
issued in this country * This act was designed to 
cover machinery and pnnciples involving "new 
powers . in mechanical philosophy ” Two 
weeks after this act was passed, and just before 
his death, Spafford added a codial to his will 
naming Canvass White, a well-known engineer 
m hydraulics, os his executor and directing Uiat 
“all my papers, the Big Book, and everything 
in relation to my business" be put into Wbitie's 
care * Unhappily, White survived SpalTord le^ 

■ RichArH Peters (ed ), "Art for the Relief of Horatio 
Gates Spaiford," Slaiu/Ms al Largt 6 502 Boston, 1850 

■ ^jagord's will was reoonlcd Oct 4, 1832. "Surrogate's 
Rroords Wills and Proofs," 12 260, Surrogate's O0ior, 
Tri>y, New York fhe codial naming Canvass White was 
dat^ July 21, 1832, and refers to the Special Act of Con- 
g r us i a( July 3, 1U2 "Canvass White," Spafford ra- 
raorked in the codicil, "understands the pHndple of my 
discovery and will in the eveot of my death be abto 
CO act us^ully for ray heirs uod Estate He is a good inan, 
honest, sincere—« long known and tned friend, worthy of 
perfec t confidence, and a skilful and cxpcnenccd engineer ” 
This discovery, of course, was not that pertaining to the 
manufacture of iron and steel but that covered by the 


than two yeara and the present locadcm hU 
papers, which presumably contained the speci¬ 
fications of Sp^ord's iron and steel discovoHes, 
is unknown Spa/ford's genius for Secrecy Was 
powerful in his own day and it haa survived in 
potency more than a century after his death 
But, though powerful, it was an erratic secretlvs- 
ness. What Spafford denied to the American 
Philoaophical Society, to two cx-Presklents of 
the United States, and to us, he freely gave in 
1816 and again in 1820 to the Emperor of Rus¬ 
sia Perhaps, after all these years, full and 
exact knowledge of the most important work of 
thn American pioneer, who believed that sden- 
Ufic academies were more useful than theological 
seminaries, who fought poverty and ill health all 
hiB life to advance learning in the young Re¬ 
public, who was a pasnonatc admirer of Thomas 
Jefferson and of democratic govoriment—per^ 
haps the final proof of the manner in which he 
antiapated Beasemer may yet be found m the 
shadow of the Kremlin 


■pecsal act of Cougraa. For a brief biognpblcal aocoant 
nf CanvoH White, aee Cydopwdia, of Amtritan 

J9wfnipky(ia 258) 

'* Spafford lent a copy of hti enay, dedicated to Emperor 
Alcxando', to A Daacfalcoff, Ruulan Mlnliter to the United 
States, in 1816, Daschlcoff asaurad Spafford that "the 
seoecy of your invention will be rtrictly pr eser ved " 
Dasebkoff to Spafford, March 10, Awgurt 30. and Novein- 
bo- 29, 1816, bi the possession of W. Sorith, Morris¬ 
town, New Jersey Peter Phletica, who succeeded Dasch- 
koff, wrote Spafford on ^pril 27, 1820, that he was unable 
to mronn him "how for Daschkoff may have succeeded In 
laying your plan befora our gavemmeat and whothar there 
are any proapecu of acceptance" ) 
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Aa ALL roadi lead to Rome, ao the history of 
all vyatematic knowledge in America leads back 
to ^njamin Franklin, Frequently he has been 
called the first American economist. It is true 
that papen on spedfle economic problems may 
be found which antedate Franklin's earliest 
effort One such was a little pamphlet of 20 
pages by Prands Rawle, printed at Philadelphia 
in 1721, which pr oposed the issue of paper cur¬ 
rency *'for the restoring of the sound credit of 
the Province of Pennsylvania " Another pam¬ 
phlet by the same author, pniblished in 1725, 
bore the alluring title, Ways and moans for the 
tnhabftonts of Doktwiro io hocomo nek, vkoroin 
iho soooral irowtks and frodnets of (host eounirtos 
an domonstralod to boa suffieiontfund for a flour- 
tskini trado.^ 

The 1725 pamphlet by Francis Rawlc, as Is 
indicated in its tide, sees in agricultural products 
the potential "fund" from which "the inhabi¬ 
tants of Delaware" may "become rich," that is, 
if the plan recommended by the author is fol¬ 
lowed. By "Delaware" the author means not 
limply the area of the present state of that name, 

* The field of money and banking hat been reserved by 
the Committee for a future paper, and U therefore touched 
upoB here only Incidentally 

^Although the title page derlarei that It wu "printed 
and mM by S. Keirner. in PhiladHphia. MDCCXXV," 
Franklin wld that he had printed It When William 
Rawle, a great-grandson of the author, was diulng with 
Franklin In Pruii, Franklin eald to hbn "When I set up 
biufnses In Philadelphia, being In debt fa* my printing 
materials and wanting employment, (he first Job 1 had 
was a pamphlet written by your grandfathert it gave me 
Mooungameiit and wes the beginning of my success." 
(Spark's £0 ef PraokUn: 242.) This statement was re- 
poRsd In a manusaipt entitled, "A Memoir of William 
Rasrie," In which it u e^ that t^ book by Frande Rawle, 
"at far ae I know, was the ArW. original treedse on any 
■aoefal Pifauaa that appeared la this province.** A reply 
to Ifkja sad ifimof, entitled A /eH AMe, etc., eoppoead 
to hM been wri tte n by the notable Jemee Logan, was 
pubUihed the wme year (1725)| to thle Frends Raide 
pubfiAad a brirf the neat year. Origlnil copies of 
all three emayi ere ui the library of the HhCorial Society 
of PofuteylvaitU^ The first of these wu privately re¬ 
printed in a limited edMoa In 1B7fi, from wtist wu then 
the only copy known to eelic 

nocBsuras or rut ahuucan pBiuMoraiCAL bochty. vou 


but the entire valley drained by the Delaware 
River. The mam thems is an agncultural mer¬ 
cantilism of a crude nort, aiming by means of 
subsidies to agncultural exports to make the 
value of the exports to each country exceed that 
of the imports from that country, so that the 
"Ballance in favour" of the Delaware region 
may be received in "Bullion " The subndies 
were to be raised by taxes on land, hut this would 
not be a burden upon landholders because the 
lands would be increased in value by the Increase 
in the prices of the products caused by the sub- 
ndy Thus "the Delaware" could lift itself by 
Its bootslmpa 

Franklin's eorlient effort in the economic field 
was made years before the speculations and ex- 
penments m natural philosophy for which he is 
best known In 1726, when he was only 20 years 
old, he was the pnmc mover in the founding of 
the discussion dub called the Junto, which de¬ 
veloped into the Amencon Philosophical Sodety 
some 17 years later The live issue of the day 
was whether the paper currenev issued by the 
Pennsylvania Assembly in 1723, liascd on land 
mortgages^ should be continued The debates 
in the Junto had, as Franklin records, possessed 
him "so fully of the subject" that he was moved 
to write what he called "a modest enquiry into 
the nature and necessity of a paper currency " 
First printed in the Afarytand CoMOtto, it was 
iMued in 1729 oi a pamphlet and was the most 
widely read work on paper currency that ap¬ 
peared in Colonial America It exerted great 
influence toward assuring the continuance of the 
Pennsylvania issues and doubtless those of other 
colonies This " modest enquiry " comes near to 
being a general treatise on political economy in 
its attempt to relate a variety of economic effects 
to a plentifu] supply of money in a community 
Highly ingenious and effective as contemporary 
propaganda, it yet fares badly at the hands of 
modem critics. The youthful Franklin had haxy 
ideas regarding the amount of paper currency 
that can be Issued without dep^dation. He 
alternated between a vague recognition of the 

87, sa 1, JULY, 1943 
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truth that there ia such a limit, and the erroneous 
notiun that ‘*if there may be at sonic times more 
than enough, the Overplus will have no cfTeet 
towards making the currency os a currency of 
leM value than when there was but enough, be¬ 
cause such overplus will not be used In trade, 
but be some other way disposed of 

It Is true that Pennsylvania more nearly suc¬ 
ceeded than did the other colonics m so limiting 
the issues as to avoid great depreciation, but 
when Franklin was writing, five >earB after the 
hrsL issues, the notes had already depreciated 
8 percent as measured in silvtT, and 13 percent 
as measured in gold coin * After the unhappv 
experience with the Continental notes dunng ihe 
Revolution, Franklin is believed to have revised 
or qualiAed his earlier belief in the virtues of 
paper money, but even after his death his au¬ 
thority was invoked in favor of the diustrotis 
issue of French ossignalB However, as he re¬ 
cords in hiB Autobiography, his early service to 
the cause of paper currency in PcnnH>lviinitt was 
substantially rewurded by his lieiiig employed 
“in pnnling the money, a very pmhtable jobb 
and a great help to me.” 

Franklin's reputation as an mmotnic thinker 
rests more securely on his later works Apart 
from numerous passages occumng in letters and 
papers on other subjects, Franklin's economic 
writings include ten major titles (os listed in the 
Smyth collection, vol l,p 136) Of these, three 
(1729, 1765, and 1781) are on paper money, and 
the others rover a wide range of con temporal^'' 
problems population, ognculture, manufactur¬ 
ing, national wealth, wages, commerce, phy&jo- 
cratic doctrine, etc Although they cover a 
wide scope, they ilo not constitute a systematic 
ireatmcnt of iiolitical economy. Beat known to 


"Smyth, Frankltn*i CaUfctrd Work^ 2 150 
" Denvrd from Cifurvs i^iwn by W M Cnu|ie, A Short 
History of Paprr Monoy and ilanJhsf, rhap 2, 18J3 In 
1786, when the newly libented statev were rorkctl by 
vIoleDt dlecuMon uf the need for, and the merits of, paper 
money luun, there wbb puMlob^ In Philadelphia a little 
Essay on manty as a medmm of uftamorco, whirh \^ moat 
remarlmlile for itH graiip of the iiubjcrt, Ita moderate temr, 
III open-aimded reccgiutlon of hath arlvaniagm and dis- 
advantags^ in paper currency liaiiev, and of the exact 
pcMnt at which depnciatKin of the notea in tcrais of bullion 
may be espected to let in ft equab if it don not excel 
in theae re^pect^ anything on monetary theory Defcre the 
RicanliaQ era 1 he author wax John Withenipoon, Pmi- 
dent of the Cdlege of janey (now Princeton Univer- 
Mty), wh6 waa a ngner ^ the Decimation of Independenoo 
and had been a membp* of the Phlloaophnal Soaety alnc(> 
1769 


students of economic thought is Franklin's essay 
on population published in 1751 This undoubt¬ 
edly influenced the views of Adam Smith, whom 
Franklin met years later in London, and it both 
antiapdtcd and surpassed in balanced jutIgmenL 
the views of Malthua, published nearly 50 years 
later The most influential of all Franklin's eco¬ 
nomic writings was a little pamphlet called Tkt 
Way to Wealth, which ingeniously combined the 
sayings of “Poor Richoid" into a code of Indi¬ 
vidual industry, frugality, and ctuerpriec, breath¬ 
ing the spirit of the then dominant Amcncon 
philosophy of savntg and self-reliance Frank¬ 
lin, thou fahouldst be living at this hour! Poor 
Richard quaintly confessed “ 1 was conscious 
that not a tt*nth part of the Wisdom was my 
own ’* The Way to Wealth is said to have been 
printed and translated oftener than anything else 
ever pennerl by an Amencan It appeared in 
more than 150 editions and was translated into 
every Kuropean language 

Both Franklin and Jeflersun, dunng their mis¬ 
sions to France, formed fnendshipa with the 
leading Physiocrats and became imbued with the 
physiocraiic doctnnos Proliably on their nomi¬ 
nation, several democratic Krenc-h economists 
were clpctc!d to membership in the Amoncan 
Philosophical Soaety the Marquis dc Condorcet 
and the Abb6 Raynal in 1775, UnssoC de \\ar- 
villc in t789, and Pierre S Dupont de Nemours 
in 1800, dunng his bnef hrsi stav in America 

In our Colonial penod nearly all discussion of 
public questions was concerned pnniarily with 
the political relations of the colonics t,o the 
mother country, yet the economic aspects were 
fundamental The economic aim of the colonists 
was freedom from the control of the English 
Government, and from the restnetions it im¬ 
posed upon the commerce and manufactures of 
the colonies in favor of English merchants and 
the English treasury 

The beginnings national government under 
the (-onstitudon in 1789 ushered in a new era 
of discussion concerned with the economic prob¬ 
lems of the young and growing nation. The 
most important economic paper before UM was 
Alexander Hamilton's famous Report tm Manu* 
factures, submitted to Congress in December, 
179J. The first national tariff act, passed irt 1789 
ostensibly for revenue purposes, had afforded 
incldent^ly and in part intentionally a substan¬ 
tial degree of " protection to various industries 
The Report was the first systematic plea in 
America for still higher rates to foster infant 
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ifuluatrm. It bu ever since been the main ar¬ 
senal of argunients in favor of an intentionally 
restrictive tariff, as contrasted with a revenue 
tanIT The RBport evidences much familiar!iv 
with economic writings and contemporary eco¬ 
nomic conditions, and as Hamilton’s authorship 
of the Riport was long unquestioned, his consid¬ 
erable reputation as on economist has been based 
almost entirely on this belief. But recently a 
scholarly librarian had the opportunity to exam¬ 
ine the unpublished papers of Mr Tench Coxe, 
and discovered what appears to be the original 
draft of the Report in Tench Coxe'n handwnting, 
with nuincrouB interlineations, not just a fair 
copy 

For years Mr Coxe, a native of Philadelphia, 
had been foremost in the movemeiit for higher 
tanffs In 1787, while the ('onstitiiUonaJ Con¬ 
vention was in session, he had read a {lapiT at 
the home of Benjamin Franklin, in which he had 
presented essentially the doctnnen of Hamilton's 
Report on behalf of a "balanced economy", and 
the same year he helped to organize a "Soaety 
for the Encouragement of Manufactures and the 
Useful Arts " Coxe was a man well versed in 
contcmpiorary economic wntings, and of remark¬ 
able ability in the assembling of economic data, 
and during the year and a half before the presen¬ 
tation of the Report to Congress he had been 
Hamilton's assistant in the Treasur>' Depart¬ 
ment, engaged in collecting the interesting fac¬ 
tual matend which the Report contained Ham¬ 
ilton IB known to have held personal conferences 
with Coxe regarding the Report^ and there can 
now be little doubt that Coxe was its true author, 
although Hamilton sponsoml it as reflecting his 
own political wishes, if not his economic Ix^Jiefs. 
Coxe therefore was Hamilton's political ghost 
writer, as Hamilton was Washington's in certain 
matters They were the pioneers of a great 
modem army It is of interest that Hamilton 
was a member of the Philosoplilcal Soaety when 
he made his Report^ and that Tench C'oxe was 
elected to memberehip five yeani later 

Hamilton's chief interest in this "plea for a 
balanced economy" was no doubt very different 
from that of Coxe It was almost wholly in the 
political rather than the economic bearings To 
Hamilton, high tariff rates were merely the means 
to the end of securing the much-needed support 
of a wealthy conservative class for the feeble 
young Federal government He succeeded bril¬ 
liantly in this purpose, but sowed the dragon’s 
toeth of dass interests and pressure politics. 


whose progeny, as organized manufacturers, or¬ 
ganized farmers, organized silver miners, and 
organized labor, threaten today to destroy both 
free economic and true democratic insUtutiuns 

In the next quarter-century tlie most note¬ 
worthy erunomic writers were Tench Coxe and 
Albert Gallatin The latter, also a member of 
the Philosophical Society, wrote on nationa] 
finances and public debt, and although he was 
a ntizen of Pennsylvania, he was a consistent 
opponent of high tanffs—the ablest northern 
exponent of that view dunng the pencxl of 
threatened Nullification over the lanff issue 

In 1818 was published, with a laudalor> pref¬ 
ace by Thomas Jefferson, an Lnglish translation 
of a thcretofnn* unpublished little treatise on 
ixilitical economy by Destutt de Traev, who had 
been a member of the [Philosophical Soaety since 
1806 In 1821 appearetl an Aniencan edition of 
an English translation of J H Say's lucid treatise 
on poliucal economy along the lines of Adam 
Smith, intilligently (xJiled for AinenLuii reodirs 
by a PhiLidelphia lawyer, Clement C Biddle, 
who was elected to membership in the Philo¬ 
sophical Soacly the same >'car This work in 
successive editions was, for some years (until 
Way land's book, 1837), proUibly the most widely 
circulated text on [loliticnl economy published in 
Amenra 

In 1820 began on era of more extended and 
sy'stenialic treatisei on political economy wntten 
by Amencanb In the next half-century 15 au¬ 
thors espi'cially worthy of noti published one or 
more such books (and surct'ssive editions), apart 
from a number of minor wnters and pamphlet- 
ecita These authors fall into two well-marked 
groups accxirding to their altitude toward the 
dominant issue of the lanff Nine were m favor 
of freedom in foreign commerce, anil the others 
(along with numerous disaplcs) were advocates 
of Its restnetinn The latter group, whose mem¬ 
bers assumed and were generally called by the 
name of nationalist economists, had its begin¬ 
ning and long its chief center in Philadelphia 
However, a nationalist school developed in large 
measure independently in New England, in the 
penod of active tanff discussion after 1815 Let 

give attention first (o the New England writers 
of the nationalist school, returning later to those 
of Pennsylvania. 

The dominant business interest of New Eng¬ 
land before 1812 had been commercial, and New 
England representatives m Congma had opposed 
the high-tanff movement However, the em- 
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bann> acti and war bloclcadefl between 1808 and 
1815, paralyzing commerce and raising the pnce 
of manufactured goods, had stimulated a hectk 
development of manufactures in that region 
The resumption of imports in 1815, and the post¬ 
war depression of domestic manufactures from 
1816 to 1820, so changed the dominant self- 
inlerest and political opinion of New England 
that Daniel Webster and other New England 
r e pr e s en tatives in Congress were forced to make 
a humiliating reversal of policy on the tariff Issue. 
Reflecting this changed sentiment, three New 
E^nglanders, oil lawyers, published between 1820 
and 1828 treatises on p^tical economy whose 
mam purpose was advocacy of higher tariffs. 

The eaHieat and the most noteworthy of the 
New England nationalist economists was Daniel 
Raymond, whose book appeared in 1820. When 
a young man, he had moved to Baltimore to 
practice law, but, having no clients, wrote a book 
on pditicoJ economy for his own amusement and 
instruebon, as he whimsically confesses. His 
preparation, in addition to legal studies, seems 
to have consisted of the reading of Hamilton's 
Report and several foreign texts on political econ¬ 
omy. Ho alternates between modest confessions 
of hit incompetency to wnte on political economy 
and expr essi ons of cemtempt for the views of 
moat former wnters With some warrant, how¬ 
ever, be declares that his book "is a more generaJ 
treatise than any that has to my knowledge been 
written in our country.” His outstanding con¬ 
tribution to theory was hts distinction between 
national wealth and individual wealth, two things 
which, he rightly said, arc frequently confounded, 
although they arc "distinct and different*' In 
his view, national wealtli consists of all useful 
resources, natural and artificial, whereas indi¬ 
vidual wealth (better called capital) consists of 
the capital-value of property fights, which may 
actually be mcreased by scarcity. This is a 
sound and illuminating cconomic-legal concep¬ 
tion, a glimpse of what of late has been call^ 
the paradox of value; but unfortunately it was 
not developed further in America until independ¬ 
ently revived much later. 

Raymond's second and lets valid basic |iropo- 
sidon lb that "a nsfilion Is a unity and possesses 
all the properties of a unity.” This was rcalJy 
Hamilton's doctnne of ”a balanced economy” in 
a new drea With this half-truth Raymond 
plays fast and loose for hundreds of pages. He 
uffn that because of this "unity” the mcrease 
of profits and wages in manufactures by means 


of high tariffs benefits the nation os a whole even 
though the rest of the nadoo has to bear tho 
burden. It is the simple rule of heads we win, 
tails you lose. It is startling to discover later 
that Raymond's whole argument is based on the 
assumption that without a high tariff there must 
always be great numbers of men out of employ* 
ment, and that he believes raimng the tariff to 
a prt^tMUve level is a panacea for the problem 
of unemployment both in post-war depressions 
and permanently Ho ignores the fact that the 
tanff act of 1816 increased the rates substantially 
above those of any previous acts. His was the 
duldish faith attnbuted to one d the sponsors 
of the ill-Btarred Hawicy-Smoot Act in 1930, who 
was said to have declared "Within sbe weeks 
the depression will be over”, and 12 years later 
It was still not over, when Pearl Harbor brought 
It for a time to a tragic end. Raymond's ideas 
on unemployment and its causes were evidently 
the result of superficial observation of the post¬ 
war depression after 1815, whereas the normal 
condition in Amcnca was a shortage of labor 
relative to the abundance of natural resources. 

Mathew Carey (of whom later) was so pleased 
with Raymond’s book that he offered to finance 
a professorship for him in the University of 
Maryland, but nothing came of this proposal. 
However, Raymond came Into personal touch 
with the Pennsylvania nationalist group at this 
time, and the considerable success of his book, 
whkh ran through four editions, was largely due 
to their favor 

The next New England nationalist political 
economist was Alexander H. Everett, a brother 
of Edward Everett. Pronunent in law and in 
politics, he published his book on political econ¬ 
omy in 1826. 'fhe two Everett brotbers were 
elected to membership in the Philosophical Soci¬ 
ety in 1831 Another lawyer, Willard Phillips, 
later a Judge and then prominent in the insurance 
business, published a text on political economy 
in 1828 in which, along snth advocacy tji high 
tonffs, he dearly envinged the modem theory 
of subjective value In general doctrine his text 
ranks as the ablest American srork on political 
economy before that of Tucker nine yean later. 

Mention may be mode here, out of the ebrono 
logical order, of the later New Enghmd nation¬ 
alist easioinist, Fronds Bowen, whose somewhat 
distinctive and original boc^, entitled ilfnsriaui 
Political Economy, appeared in 1856 Broadly 
educated in Hberai arts, theolory, and moral 
philosophy, Bowen was in turn language teacher, 
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editor for yean of the North Amorican Footew, 
and for the latt half of his life profeaaor of moral 
pUoaophy at Harvardi where he also taught 
political economy until hie death in 1890 Both 
in hie general ec on omic doctrine and in hii tariff 
viewe be wae out of accord with hie younger 
contemporariei at Harvaid, including Dunbar 
end Tauaeig, who adhered cloady to the Engliih 
orthodoK theory and were pronounced free- 
tradera, whereas Bowen in both respects was 
pretty much in agreement with the nationalist 
Khool. 

If we turn now to the Pennsylvania branch of 
the school of nationalist economists, it may be 
■aid to have been founded by Tench Coxe and 
Alexander Hamilton, but for more than half a 
century its outstanding leaders were the two 
Careys, father and son, both members of this 
Soaety The brilliant Irishman, Mathew Carey, 
because of his onti-British agitation in Ireland 
when he was a mere lad, hod been forced to flee 
first to France, where he met Benjamin Franklin, 
and later to the United States, where he amved 
In 1784 at the age of twenty-four Like Frank¬ 
lin, he had learned the printer's trade, and the 
publishing house which he founded in Philadel¬ 
phia became, and continued for yean to be, the 
greatest in the United States At once after 
arriving he began to participate in political dis¬ 
cussions. He pictured himself as a peacemaker, 
and one of his favorite titles for pc^emlcal tracts 
was Tho (Htve Branch, in which he counseled his 
opponents to be sweetly reasonable by agreeing 
with him no matter how much it was against 
their interests to do so He was a tireless fighter 
for his convictions and his sympathies. He de¬ 
lighted, so to speak, in liand-to-hand intellectual 
conflict, and in ridi^ing, and often succcssfuJIy 
exposing, weaknemes in the arguments of his op¬ 
ponents. The variety and volume of his writings 
on public queatkms is astounding Probably the 
best collection of them is in the library of the 
Philosophical Society, many of the pamphlets 
containing presentation insenptions in the au¬ 
thor's own hand 

After the dose of the Revolutionary War, 
Peniniylvanla was the leader in the movement 
for state tariffs. The Pennsylvania State law of 
1785, levying moderate rates on imports, was 
the model for the first national tanff act passed 
in 1789, with (votectionist features introduced 
largely by the efforts of the Pennsylvania delega¬ 
tion in CongTSM. That tuce continued stroni^y 
to hock efforts to increase restrictive tariff rates. 


which were more than doubled in the next 
quarter-century When the tariff issue biased 
Into stiJ] greater importance after 1815, Mathew 
Carey took Hamilton's Ropori on ^^an^fac^ures 
as his gospel He claimed Hamilton as his spiri¬ 
tual father and repeatetlly wrote under the pen 
name of Hamilton His greatest activity in 
tanff propaganda dates from 1819 Whether or 
not he had been a member of the Sodeiy formed 
by Coxe in 1787, Carey was active in 1819, 1824, 
and 1827, in organizing several similar sodeties 
for the "encouragement" of manufactures by 
means of tanffs 

Cntics have frequently declared that Mathew 
Carey's (onff convictions were merely the ration¬ 
alization of his political prejudices, that his 
advocacy of high tariffs sprang from his intense 
hatred of all things English which he brought 
with him from Ireland, and that his chief motive 
was to injure England by stopping imports, 
which at that time were largely from England. 
However that may be, Carey appears not to have 
profited personally by his propaganda, and he 
was not engaged in manufactures which would 
benefit by higher rates, although many of his 
dose assoaates were 

When Mathew Corey died at a ripe age, in 
1839, his place ns leader of the notiondlst school 
was taken by his even more distinguished son, 
Henry Charles Carey. Henry Carey, born in 
Philadelphia in 1793, had been dniled from early 
youth by his father in the Catholic Irishman's 
hatred gl that time of everything English, and 
with a zeal for high tariffs for Amenca as the 
means of injuring England However, until he 
was 42 years of age, he was engaged in the pub¬ 
lishing business, and his first book on political 
economy, an Essay on the Rate of Wages, was 
publish^ in 1835, From that time, as new 
works from his pen appeared, his European repu- 
tadon grew until it exceeded that of any other 
Amcncan economist His fame was particularly 
great in Germany, where his nationalistic views 
were in full harmony with those being advocated 
at the some time by Fnednch List. Geoig 
Friedrich List, the founder of the enonnously 
Influential German nationalist school ot political 
economy, had, during a seven-year sedoum in 
Pennsylvania between 1825 and 1832, been in 
closest personal touch with the whole Philadel¬ 
phia group most active in tariff propaganda, 
including Mathew Carey, Charles Jar^ Ingcr- 
■oll, and P S, Du Ponceau, all members of the 
Phikaophknl Society. Undoubtedly List de- 
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nvcd from them in larRc part, if not wholly, hu 
nationabptic views on the advantages of restne- 
tive tonffi, views which later were adopted and 
put into practice in Germany by Bismarck 
Irrespective of the validity of his beliefs, Henry 
C Carey was marked for preeminence by the 
vigor of his literary sivle, by a certain audadly 
of thought, by sublime mnIkJence in his own 
opinions, and by the remarkable volume and 
vanety of his wntings on economic subjects 
Elxcept for his father’s biased instruction, he was 
self-trained through an astonishing range of read¬ 
ing He aspired to attain, and in some measure 
achieved, a larger sorinl philosophy rather than 
a mere political economy His wntings dunng 
the first decode were mainly given to a refutation 
of ihi RiCfirdian rent dortnne and of the Mal¬ 
thusian pniiaplc of population, without (it must 
he said) a full understanding of either There¬ 
after his dominant interest was more and more 
the tnnflp issue The one thing that he sow 
clearly and truly from the first was that condi¬ 
tions in Amenca did not warrant the pessimistic 
conclusions of the English school Carey held 
in much higher regard the views of Adam Smith, 
which tile Ricuidions thought the> had improved 
or displaced in essential matters, and many re¬ 
cent students agree with Carey’s judgment in 
this respect C'arey was ujitimiatjc and dynamic 
in contrast to the static pessimism of “the dis¬ 
mal science" ns develops in England As I 
have said on another occasion in an international 
gathenng "Amencan economists from the lime 
of Corey have naturally thought of change and 
progress as normal, and have protested against 
the assumption of fixity of customs, in social 
instiluiioiis, in the land supply, in the labor 
force, and in the induslnal processes " But 
while Carey rejected a large part of the so-called 
orthodox theory, he retained some of its worst 
features He accepted the faJIaaous wage fund 
theory, and developed to further absurdity the 
labor theory of value by explaining even the 
value of all land and natural agents as dike soldy 
in the labor embodied in them 
In contrast with what with some warrant he 
called the “discords" of the English school, 
Carey proclaimed tMe “harmony of interests” of 
all clasBi*s of society, a thought expresKd also in 
his- PnnUplt of Assoctaium,* which he and his 

* A papia- on tbia Hubject waa preamted st s ineetiitg of 
the Itillnaophlcal Sonetv in 1694 by Henrv Carey Baird, 
nep6«^, nnmnake, and ardent diadple ot Henry Carey 
It Smy be found m the Procrrdingt (JJ l44. 1694) 


disnples deemed to be the highest adiievcment 
of hiB thought In essence this Is much the same 
as Hamilton and Coxe's balanced economy and 
Raymond's national unity, and Carey used it in 
the same way to identify the intcresU of the 
whole nation with those who benefited by tarifFs, 
while Ignoring the injury to others. If “pro¬ 
tected" manufacturers gained by the tariff, 
rvcr>'hody gamed, but if other dosses of the 
nation lost, nobody lost It was a lop-sided 
unity and a discordant harmony 

With a wide European reputation, Henry 
Carey was not without honor in hts own coun¬ 
try He was reverently called “The Master" 
by a devQterl group of duciples,* nnd was ful- 
Bomely praised by the partisan advocates and 
the benefiaones of lanffa But, like Henry 
George, he was embittered in old age because 
hiB views (espeaally those on the tanlT) had been 
BO generally rejected by college professors, that 
blind and wicked generation Only one elemen¬ 
tary text on the lines of Carey, that of Robert E 
Thoni|iBon, seems to have had even a limited use 
in the classroom Only one university professor, 
the onginal, ecccntnc, and lovable ^mon N 
Patten, could be said to have been his disaplc 
in any considerable measure However, other 
Amencans, returning like Patten from studies in 
Germany imbued with the ideas of thcilistoncal 
School, were more appreaative (at least 

of some of his ideas) than t^ere the stricter 
followers of the orthodox English economics 
Distinguished in the last generation among these 
Amencans inHuenced by their study in Germany 
wore Professors Ely, Hadley, barnam, James, 
Jenks, Seliginan, J B Clark, Ripley, and Scager, 
to name only a few. But all traces of a dis¬ 
tinctive nationalistic school had been lost by the 
end of the century, although some grains of gold 
in Its thought have been conserved in the psy¬ 
chological, humane, and welfare economics of the 
present century. 

So much for the nationalist school of political 


under Ihc title ‘'AModstion the dnmlnatlnB need of nun 
and the keynote of ■ocial meticc.” 

* Aroons the minor vriten of the natJonallbt acbool, the 
following eight men, nearly all of whom were in paraonal 
touch with Carey, are probably the moat noteworthy (the 
date* being those of the publication of the first, or the 
only, book of each. Nathaniel Ware, 1644, CaMn Colton. 
1644, Gewgc Opdyka, 1661; E Podiioe Smith, 1853, 
Hcory Corey Baird, 1875, WilHam Dextrr WlUon, 1875. 
R E Thompmn, 1675, and WUUam Elder, 1863 Ware, 
Baird, Tbooipaun, and Elder were membera of the Phik>- 
mphical Sociely 
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economy Let us now bnefly identify the wnters 
favorinjt free trade, or rather a low>tariff policy, 
preliminary to the attempt to indicate certun 
common elements marking the thought of Ameri¬ 
can writers on polibcaJ economy in contrast with 
chow of con temporary England 

The pnncipal wnters of what we have denomi¬ 
nated the free-trade whool may be noted as 
follows, with the dates of their first general works 
on economics John McVickar (1825), theologian, 
Columbia College, New York, largely educated 
In England (included here somewliat irregularly, 
since he wrote no independent text, but merely 
edited an Amencan edition of McCulloch, the 
strictest of the English Ricardians), Thomas 
Cooper (1826), an English natural saentist who 
lived for some years m Pennsylvania, and then 
moved to South Carolina, where his free-trade 
views found a more congenial atmosphere, Jacob 
Newton Cardoza (1926), also of South Carolina, 
editor and active in public life, a writer of abil¬ 
ity and considerable onginolity, Lrt.*orgc Fucker 
(1837), lawyer, member of Congress for three 
terms, then long-time profeuor ai the llniver- 
nty of ViTginiQ, perhaps the most onginal and 
thoughtful of the economists of this penorl, 
though not popularly known or widely influential 
in his day, Francis Wayland (1837), theologian 
and mor^ philosopher, long President of Brown 
University, and author of the text on political 
economy most widely used in the quarter-century 
before the Civil War, Henry Vethake (1838), 
bom in Bntish Guiana, mathematician, natural 
scientist, and moral philosopher, who taught a 
wide mnge of subjects at Columbia, Pnneeton, 
and Pennsylvania Then three other wnters 
considerably later John Doscom (1859), trained 
first in law, next In theology, and then sucers- 
sivdy teacher of English literature, President of 
the University of Wisconsin, and profeasar of 
sociology and political economy at Williams 
College, Arthur L Perry (1865), liberally edu¬ 
cated and for some years professor of political 
economy at Williams College, and Amasa Walker 
(1866), successful business man, long active in 
pohtio, including service In Congress, and father 
of Francis A Walker, still more distinguished in 
polidcal economy, 

In the colonial period the leading public men 
and writers on public questions without excep¬ 
tion favored a policy of free trade on prinetpU^ 
although they not infrequently dcdarxxl that a 
restrictive tanlF might sometimes be justified (os 
a necessary evil) when user] in retaliation against 


an unfnendlv tanfT policy of other nations 
Hamilton was the first Amencan of political 
prominence to voice the desires and demands of 
domestic manufacturers that higher customs 
duties be levied for the express purpose of ex¬ 
cluding competing imports and thus raising the 
prices of their own domestic products 

The classification of Amencan wnters after the 
colonial penod according to their attitude on the 
tanfT question is obviously not truly "snentific," 
but rather is an empincal classification according 
to difTercnce of belief in regard to one practical 
public policy among many in the choicr of which 
economic theory h,ui some application V'et this 
piTovisional classification has been i)erha|M justi¬ 
fied for the present purpose li>' the fact that in 
the public mind, dunng the penod from the 
adoption of the Constitution until after the Civil 
War, the canfT loomed larger than any other one 
economic issue in national politics, and was gen¬ 
erally assumed to he chief subject-matter and 
ratson d'etre for political economy Indeed, this 
conception still porsiats m some tanfT-favored 
ardea 

When, however, the attempt is made to das- 
aify the Amencan political economists of the 
penod reviewed with respect to their more fun¬ 
damental economic doctnnes (a more *'sdcntjfic*' 
dassihcation, let us say), a very difTcrent group¬ 
ing results With few exceptions a surpnaing 
amount of agreement is found, irrespective of the 
diffenng attitudes toward the tanfT issue This 
agreement is such as to constitute, it may fairly 
lx said, a charoctenstic \mencan political econ¬ 
omy in contrast with the contemporary English 
school However, there is still this noteworthy 
distinction the nationalist school sincerdy be¬ 
lieved and argued that disproof and rejection of 
certain theoretical tenets of the orthodox English 
school was itself logical and condusive proof of 
the fallacy of free trade and of the ments of a 
restnetive commercial policy; whereas the free- 
trade writers, most of whom also departed in 
greater or less degree from the tenets of English 
orthodoxy, believed that the concJusion in favor 
of freedom of commerce was a simple deduction 
from the economic pnnaple that both jiartics 
normally gam by freely exchanging 

The characteristic and distinctive Amencan 
views on general political economy may best be 
indicated by compianng them with those of the 
contemporary English Mill-Ricardian school of 
poiitica] economy. This was a stnctly dated 
and stnctly insular explangtinij (srilh some lag) 
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of the pathological economic condidona in the 
British Isles midway in the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion dunng and just after the Napoleomc wars* 
say between 1800 and 1825* continued with slight 
amendment by J S MQl after 1848. These 
peculiar conditions were mainly the scarcity of 
agricultural land in the Bntish Isles to meet the 
needs of a rapidly increasing population* the 
record-breaking high price of food (aggravated 
by war conditions)* the great concentration of 
land ownership and the almost complete separa¬ 
tion of Investment in land from that in commerce 
and manufactures* the entail and non-aalabillty 
of land* and the relative superfluity of labor with 
consequently depressed wages along with abnor¬ 
mally high profits and high agricultural rents 
In all these and in other riApccts the contem¬ 
porary conditions in the Unit^ States between 
1790 and 18fl0 were stnlcingly different 
It is true, ns has been shown in repeated 
btudics, that the English writers of the so-called 
orthodox school not only dilTcred with each other 
ID a good many details, but were frequently 
either ambiguous and sclf-contradicttoy* so that 
an exhaustive examination of their views would 
be a task for transcending our present purpose 
Indeed* It may well be questioned whether the 
ter 111 "orthcxlox" is not a misnomer when ap¬ 
plied to a miscellany of views in which there was 
BO much of heterodoxy Yet* if we pass over 
many minor and some greater exceptions, there 
was* among the English economists of the Mlll- 
Ricardian school* a substantial measure of agree¬ 
ment on vanouB fundamental doctrines, just as 
there was among Amencan economists so consid¬ 
erable a measure of dissent from these doctrines 
The following may be taken as the chief 
entena of the "orthodox" political economy. 
(1) the Malthusian population doctrine, (2) the 
Ricardian rent theory, (3) the conception of capi¬ 
tal as consisting of "artificial" physical wealthy 
(products of labor), excluding from capital 
natural agents (land and Its value), parallel wfift 
this distiiicUon and depending on it, the coiMp- 
bon of rent and interest as incomes derived from 
distinctly different classes of agents (Igikd and 
artiflaal agents, respectively), (4) the ooAception 
of wealth as limited^ commercially acarce goods, 
those having market valuation, excluding from 
wealth (and from the scope of political economy) 
Ike free gifts of nature, thus linking wealth with 
B^rdty and market price rather than with the 
akundanoe of goods 

[•Of the writers we have named (either as na¬ 


tionalists or as free-traders), only three adhered 
almost completely to the orthodoic doctrines. 
These were McViskar, Cooper, and Vethake, all 
of whom followed dosdy McCulloch's text All 
the others more or less fully rejected or qualified 
these doctrines, soraetiines radically to the extent 
of ignonng the elements of truth in them when 
carefully interpreted, sometimes merely donylng 
that they applied to Amencan conditions, as for 
example, that there was danger of too rapid in¬ 
crease of population in the United States, or that 
the histone^ order the "progress of rent" 
had been from the best to the poorer lands, as 
the Ricardian rent doctrine seemed to them to 
assume 

Not only the nationalists but some others in¬ 
clined to much the same view held by Raymond 
and M Carey, that there is no sped^l "law of 
rent" in the Ricardian sense, that the explana¬ 
tion of rent comes under the general law of 
supply and demand for scarce desirable things 
and uses (a view recently more widely accepted).* 
This thought IB also rather fully implied in the 
doctrine (otherwise patently erroneous) taught 
by Henry C Carey and his disaples that the 
value even of natural agents is entity produced 
by (and attributable to) labor—a view taken 
also by some free-trade wnters, os by Vethake 
(1838), and notably by Perry (1865) who ac¬ 
knowledged his indebtedness for this Idea to 
the optimistic French writer, Fredaddl^dhfltiat 
(IMO).’ 

Most Amencan wnters of BOift'UnfF groups 
rejected also the orthodox distinction between 
({^ysical) capital and land, and included land 
(and land values) in the concept of capital (in 
both the physical and the value sense) Ukewise 
(overioolung some significant legal contractual 
differences) they rejected the orthodox distinc¬ 
tion between rent and interest as incomes from 
Afferent lands of physical agents (natural and 
^'artificial" agents, respectively), and accord¬ 
ingly they treated rent and interest as simply 


* Far a fullor dlicUHlon of the rent Imie, eoe John Roeooe 
Turner, Tie RMritMn Jtaf Tktdt y Early Amarttan 
Bcmamci, 1921 (vith an latrodudloa by Frank A. Fetter). 
The treatment w lem limited in Hope than tbe title ImpUei* 

* Henry C. Carey and bla admiren aociued Baatfat of 
plagiarising thli Idn and the oooceprion of tbe economic 
hannanlei. For a brief Impartial dlictieripa ot thli charga, 
■ee L. H. Haney. Hutery cf Btamrmie rbeeib, rev. cd.i 
304-^305, 1420 it may be remarked that niarma Carey 
umd tbm idcaa to wppixt hli cxtieme proteetioiilit con- 
duakme, Baadat. Perry, and others were squally oonrlncMl 
that were ooarieteot with a pottcyjof hes trade. 
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two n«inei for ewentiilly the same thing. ThU 
waa in contrast both with oonditioos and with 
bu^ncH practices in Europe, but was in accord 
with those in Aro^icap wlwre land was as freely 
BflJable as were other forms of wealth and was 
one of the commoner objects of commerce, of 
investmentp and of financi^ speculation Thus, 
almost unanimously, American writers on pditi* 
cal economy look^ upon land as a form of 
capital oonsidmd aa physical productive agents, 
01 ^ upon the Investment-value of land as a form 
of cai^tal conridered as a value-fund invested In 
business Therefore, contract rent was viewed 
by them to be an element of business costs as 
fully 08 the monetary cost of machinery, of labor, 
or di any other use and service of production 
These rignlflcant departures from “orthodox" 
doctrines characterize the views not only of the 
nationalist writers, but to some extent even those 
of such otherwise stanchly “orthodox" free¬ 
traders as Cooper and Vethake, and much more 
diose of the more heterodox frcc-traden such as 
Cardoza, Amasa Walker, Perry, and Tucker 

A comparison of American and English wntera 
with respect to some other subjects reveals less 
definite and consistent contrasts Out it can be 
said that scarcely a trace is to be found among 
American wnters of belief in the wage fund the¬ 
ory (long before Francis A. Walker's later repu¬ 
diation of it), or of belief in a fatalistic downward 
trend in the standard of living for the masKs 
(an “iron law of wages") Such Ideas were too 
strongly contradicted by the prevailing trends in 
popular welfare (despite repeated financial de- 
presBMms), and they were incompatible with the 
optimistic spirit in Amenca. 

Least departure from orthodox views was 
shown in general value theory Most American 
writers, led by the nation^ists, out-Heroded 
Herod in their professions of belief in the labor 
theory of value and in tabor costs as determining 
all prices, although often inconsistently resorting 
to the saner Idea that pnoei are determined by 
demand and suf^y in the market, by what 
commodities will l^g- rather than by what 
they have cost Two laudable exceptions were 
Phiinpe (a nationalist) and Tucker (a free-trade 
writer), who independently anticipated the mod¬ 
ern theory di subjective value, conceiving of 
valuations as essentially reflecting present desires 
rather than past costs. Henry C Carey and his 
disdples substituted a “cost of reproduction" 
for the "cost of production" doctrine, which is 


at least a step toward a present-demand, rather 
than a past-cost, theory of prices 

Here our story must break off just as the plot 
thickens. Is it possible to pass any general judg¬ 
ment on the American potidcaJ economy of the 
period we have surveyed? Charles K. Dunbar, 
m 1876 (North American Review 122: 140, 1876), 
recorded his pessimistic condution as follows. 
“The United States have thus far clone nothing 
toward developing the theory of political econ¬ 
omy ” Dunbar, a man of undoubted abdity, 
had been a student of law and a business man 
until, at the age of 39, with no special schooling 
in economics, he was ap|)ointed to a professorship 
of polidral economy at Harvard His limited 
writings on money anci banking became note¬ 
worthy, but his general economic conceptions 
had been derived from the orthodox English 
school, as formulated in 1848 by John Stuart 
Mill with some admixture of a newer social 
philosophy and a more optimistic outlook. It 
may wril be the long-run vcrrlict of history that 
in those very matters in which the charactensdc 
views of American political economists differed 
most from those of the contemporary Kngtish 
school in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
they came nearer to the ultimate truth Dunbar 
erptains the alleged failure of Amencan political 
economy as “a natural effect of environment," 
by whi^ vague phrase he seems to mean that 
the urgent practical problems of the new country 
left no lime for original thought It may be 
contended on the contrary, that the natural effect 
of a new environment Is to stimulate to explana¬ 
tions more fitting the new reality The question 
worth asking, therefore, is not, why did early 
Amencan political economy fail utterly in origi¬ 
nality; for it did not utterly fall. The pertinent 
question is, rather why did the fertile and origi¬ 
nal conceptions which sprang, as it were, spon¬ 
taneously from the nc5w environment in America, 
not come to fniickm in a constructive and more 
lasting system of Amencan economic thought? 

Two c^tades long stood in the path of pro¬ 
ductive thought on economics in America. One 
was false authority, mistaken regard for economic 
theories conceived ad hoc in England to explain 
essentially difTerent and distinctly abnormal con¬ 
ditions. The other was partisanship, which 
block! the path to dmntcreated adenti^ effort 
whenever personal prejudicei and pecuniary or 
data inttfeata are affe<^ by the appUcadon of 
any kind of theory to practied problems. Amer¬ 
ican polidcal ecommiy has suffe^ in both these 
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wa>s. On miuiy American studenU of political 
economy the faJae aulhonty of EnidiBh ortho¬ 
doxy haa rested like a dead hand The views 
of the other (troup, the nationalistic school, were 
largely determined, no doubt in large measure 
unconsciously, by political prejudices and by the 
pecuniary inlensts of tanIT bunehciaries 

Perhaps it must always be bo in some measure 
As long us men allow their thought to bo domi¬ 
nated b> false aiithonty and by their mutcruU 
inlen*stB and sclfibh likes and dislikes, political 
economy cannot he a purely objective science 
The liest that can be done is to minimize the 
evils by develoinng the judicial .uid scholarly 
spint in the social studies. For this ib needecl 
speaulized training, a slow process of public 
education, a changed public opinion, and social 
institutions to safi'guard intellectual indcpcnd- 
unre Surely some progress in these respects has 
been made in the lost 75 >earb. 

It lb d remarkable fact that duniig tht whole 


period before 1870 there was not a single so- 
called political economist who had rcoeiv^ the 
minimum amount of special training demanded 
today for the practice of law, or of medicine, or 
for the pursuit of the natural sciences All were 
trained [jnmarily in some other held: theology, 
moral philosophy, literature^ languages, law, 
practical pcditics, journalism, business, or some 
branch of natural science. In political economy 
they were all self-trained amateurs, who, as it 
were, happened to wander into this held. If the 
study of the nioir exact sciences were pursued 
onlv b\ men with such dominant motives and 
such unsixxaalizcd training, little acientihr prog¬ 
ress could lie exjxx'ted Perhaps this is the main 
moral of our story Anotlier outcome of speaal 
iniercst to this company may be a fuller appre- 
oation of the jiart taken by members of the 
Ament an Philosophical Soaety in speculations 
on jxiliLical cconomv during the first century of 
our n.itiimul history 
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The hiitory of probably every branch of 
adcnce j» much like that of a tree It needs 
appropriate ground, but its seed may be brought 
from for away, and beneath what will appear 
above the ground there is a complex of unseen 
roots. The actual emergence of the plant, 
however, may on occasions be witnessed, or at 
least dated, and such is the case with Physical 
Anthropology in this country Its seeds were 
brought from abroad, they began to germinate 
in several places In this country, but the actual 
birth of the snence took place in Philadelphia, 
in tile late thirties of the nineteenth century, 
and its progress had some intimate associations 
with the American Philosophical Society. It 
begins with the researches on American and 
other crania by Samud G Morton Its roots 
he In Anatomy, the incentives for its spcaal 
development in the early physiological “Phre¬ 
nology," and in the initial raaal studies 

Before proceeding further it will be necessary 
to make clear what Physical Anthropology is 
It may most bnelly be defined os that branch 
of the study of man which deals in a comparative 
way with his physique as well as his functions, 
for basically the two are inseparable It is the 
advanced, comparative, human anatomy, physic 
ology, chemistry, and even pathology—in a 
word, comparative human biology Its distin¬ 
guishing character from ordinary anatomy, etc , 
Is the comparatw4 element, within the human 
speaes It is the comparison, in all the above 
respects, of human groups, together with the 
studies of man’s origin, evolution, and difTer- 
entiation, its ultimate objects being through the 
knowledge of the biological man's post and 
present, in ail his vanaboni, to throw light on 
bis future progression 

Being what it is, it was inevitable that its 
initiations should originate with the anatomists 
Anatomical teaching in Philadelphia begins, and 
that at first only in a private school (Thomas 


Codwaladcr's), in 1750 As the first professional 
anatomist of ihc aty may be reganled William 
Shippen, who, though at first (1762-1775) also 
teaching the subject pnvately, in 1765 is instru¬ 
mental in establishing the School of Medicine of 
the Pennsylvania College, from which developed 
that of the Univenuty of Pennsylvania. From 
1808 to 1818 this chair is held by Caspar Wistar, 
and with him (and Homer) liegins the first 
collertion of anatomical specimens and prepara¬ 
tions, which develops into the Wistar and Homer 
Museum, and leads eventually to the establish¬ 
ment of the Wistar Institute 

Thus far there was no Anthropology, condi¬ 
tions were not yet ripe for it Anatomy alone 
was still barely cetablishcxl, and so was Physi¬ 
ology It IB only in the thirties of the nineteenth 
century that a need of research in the advanced 
direction begins to be felt and Philadelphia! in 
the person of Samuel G Morton, becomes the 
pioneer city of such studies 
Of Samuel G Morton tlicrc arc several 
biographies, tliough all are more or less wanting 
He was bom in Philadelphia. January 26, 1799, 
of an Insh father and an Amencan mother 
Mis fatlier died when Samuel was but six months 
old, and the boy was lirought up largely and 
educated in the Friends' boarding schools At 
the age of 16 he was apprenticed to a firm of 
merchants in Philadelphia, but his interest lay 
in natural studies During his mother's last 
illness, in 1817, he came in contact with the 
several physicians who attended her, through 
them became interested in modianc, and as a 
result entered the office of the renowned Dr 
Joseph Parish, from whom he received the initial 
needed instruction Soon afterward he bc^an 
also to attend the courses of the Medical School 
of the University of Pennsylvania, from which, 
in 1820, at the age of 21, he received a medical 
degree. Feeling the need of further education, 
and in accordance with the custom of the time, 
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he left after that for Scotlandt where in 1823 at 
the University of Edinburgh ho received the 
degree of Doctor of Medianc. 

Dunng his stay abroad Morton became ac¬ 
quainted with the then new and stimulating 
work of Blumeobach on human cranio, and with 
that of the early physiological "phrenologists" 
who, having become aware of the motor centers 
in the brain, conceived and iini^iagated the 
theory that since there were definite motor 
centers, there must also be ihose for other, 
mental, brain functions, and that when well 
developed such centers left a recognizable mark 
on the skull This attractive theory, though 
since then proven erroneous, had at that time, 
under the influence particularly of Call and 
Spurzheim, numerous prominent adherents both 
in Europe and In America, was adopted by 
Morton, led him to a vast amount of both 
collection and work which otherwise he would 
probably never have engaged in, and made of 
him at the sainc time the first Amencan physical 
anthropologist. 

Morton’s inclination to natural studies had 
led him in 1620 to join the Academy of Natural 
Saeiices of Philadelphia After his return this 
connection was reestablished, to last all the rest 
of his life. In 1831 he became the corresponding 
secretary of the Academy, in 1840 its vice- 
president, and in 1849 its president, and it was 
the Academy that In 1851, upon his death, 
acquired his highly valuable collections 

After his return from Europe Morton started 
a private practice in his aty, and in 1830 he 
began also teaching anatomy in two of the early 
medical schools of Philadelphia In 1834 he 
made, for his healtli largely, a tnp to the West 
Indies. Since the beginning of his teachings, 
however, ho also commenced to gather, largely 
at his own expense, a collecdon of the crania of 
American aborigines, with tliose of other races 
He was brought to this partly by the realization 
that, when he wished to demonstrate to his 
pupils the raaal differences in the skull, he was 
unable to And specimens with which to do so, 
but evidently even a stronger motive was his 
desiire to test on tlie skulls of the different races 
the prmmses of "phrenology " 

Between 1830 and 1639 Morton must have 
devoted a very large part of his time to the 
g^Uienng of his collection, to anthropological 
riading and technique, to the working up ol his 
collection, and to the preparation of the extensive 
c^ta and illustrations for publication. Of all 


dih there is no record, except what is reflected 
from the preface and the introduction of hia 
great work. Crania Amencana, pubiiahed in 
1839 ‘ This volume, while marred by the " phre¬ 
nological" illusion, is in many ways on astc^sh* 
ing and unique production of ita time. Its 
many plate Illustrations have never been ex¬ 
celled, Its anthropometric portion is admirable 
and in a large measure astoundingly sound, and 
the whole work is a daaric in American Phydcal 
Anthropology 1 have dealt with this subject 
in more detail in another place * What may be 
added here is that in the preparadim of the work 
Morton was materially aided by John S I’hillips, 
Esq , cornember in the Academy of Natu^ 
SaenccB of Philadelphia, and that, while bringing 
him much posthumous honor, the great work in 
hiB life caused him much grief This resulted 
from his expressed mclination to the views of 
the "polygcnists," who believed that while oil 
present humankind belonged to one species, the 
different races of man hatl separate ongins, or, 
in Morton^s words {Crania Amencana 3), that 
**each Race was adapted from the beginning to 
its peculiar local destination," and that the 
"physical charactenstics which distinguish the 
different Races, are independent of external 
causes '* This position, which had an untoward 
bearing on the question of the Negro in this 
country, brought Morton tribulations which 
blighted what would otherwise have been a great 
gratiflcation of his career. 

Morton kept on, however, working in anthro¬ 
pology. He published iii the next twelve years 
upwaitls of twenty other contnbutions to the 
subject,* the most important of which was a 
volume on Cranta Aegypitaca (Philadelphia, 
1844), and an article "On Hybndity of Animals, 
Considered in Referrnoe to the Question of the 
Unity of the Human Species" {Proc Acad Nat 
Sci PkiladdpMaf 1846). All tUa in addition to 
his medical practice, bis teaching of anatomy, 
and his fx^paratlon of a textbo^ on Human 
Anatomy 

Yet Morton was not of a strong constitution. 
He suffered considerably from serious headaches, 
had a severe qxdl of illness while abroad for his 
studies, and was never robust. He died pre- 


1 PhiladelphU and London, P. 297 pp, map, 72 pl„ 
numeraiM taut iniistrmtk)ii& 

* PkytUat ontkropolpiy, its nope and eimi; iit ktUory 
0ni pMunt ttetuM in itn X/nittd iSMm, I^lkcMphlii, 
1919 

* Sm writer's Pkydeet Amkr^ p e t o g y, 
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maturety, in bis fifty-third year, on May IS, 
1651. 

Before Morton's death his collection of crania 
numbered not far from one thousand specimens, 
exceeding in wee all other similar i^lcctions 
then in exist^icc, and shortly afterward was 
supplemented by a considerable further number 
of skulls which he had aolidted dunng his life, 
This whole collection, which embraces invaluable 
series of fullblood speamens from tribes that 
subsequently either have become greatly ad¬ 
mixed or have almost died out, became the 
property of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, where, dormant, it is stored to this 
day. In the Academy are probably also still 
unpublished details relating to Morion's scien¬ 
tific activities Both the collecCion and the 
details demand renewed attention 

Morton left no direct disciples in anthropology, 
but his contnbutions greatly stimulated interest 
in the subject and gained foUowers. Among 
these were James Aitken Meigs (1629-1879), 
professor of physiology in several of the colleges 
in Philadelphia, Joseph Lcidy (1823-1891), pro¬ 
fessor of anatomy at the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania Medical School; and Harrison Allen (1841- 
1897), professor of z(i6logy and comparative 
anatomy, later also of physiology, at the Uni¬ 
versity Of the anthropological inicrcslB of 
these three also, we do not os yet know all that 
deserves to be known 

Of (he three. Or. Meigs was the must direct of 
Morton’s foUowprs. 

It was Lekly who after Morton's death was 
invited to follow in the stwlies on the collection, 
but not being able to do so, he confided the task 
to Meigs Even Meigs, however, could devote 
only a part of his time to these studies. He 
prepared a Cblofogtfs of the Human Cranta ta the 
ColUcHons of the Acadmy, which was a continua¬ 
tion of Morton's catalo^e; and he contnbute<1 
several popera on craniology and cniniomctry 
But his work in the field remained only an 
avocation. 

Dr Lcidy was a keen observer He remained 
interested in Anthropology, and cnntnbutcd In 
course of bme over a dozra papers of anatomloo- 
anthropologlcal interest, but his main activities 
were in collateral fields. American Anthro¬ 
pology owes to him the first dear authoritative 
statement on the unrelioh^ty of bone mlnerallza- 
don (''foesnuatioa") as a criterion of andqoity 

With Dr Harrison Allen we approach the 
modem period, for be was known in person to 


some of the still living workers. Bom in Phila¬ 
delphia, he graduated as M. D in 1661 from the 
Ml^icoI Sdiool of the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, served as a phyndon and surgeon in Um 
C ivil War, became in 1865 professor of zoAlogy 
and comparative anatomy at the University, and 
later also for a time professor of institutes (mainly 
physiology), and in 1892 he became the first 
president of the Wistar Institute 

Allen's anthropological interests lay partly in 
studies in craniology, partly in anatomical 
anthropology He furnished nearly 30 oonlribu- 
(ions to these subjects,^ nearly all of which arc of 
permanent value 'J he most outstanding of 
these are "The Clinical Study of the Skull" 
(1890), "The Crania from the Mounds of the 
St Johns River, Florida" (1896), and "The 
Study of Che'Hawaiian Skulls" (18^) And he 
was laigely responsible for the excellent exhibits 
of the Wistnr Institute 

The Wistar Institute of Biology and Anatomy 
was organized, under trustees of the University 
of Pennsylvania, on March 8, 1892 It was 
established, on the basis of an endowment by 
Gen Isaac J Wistar, 

for the pur]>osc of forever iilicltenng, preserving and 
increasing the extent and usefulnesb of (lie Museum 
of Anatomical and other srientilic nlijecti belonging 
to the TUniversity, and commonly known as the 
Wistar. or the Wistar and Homer Museum, shich 
was onginslly Instituted by Dr Caspar Wistar, 
Hrofesfaor of Anatomy In the said University between 
the j'car*. A D, 1808 and 1818, and was, by his 
widow, Mixaboth Mifflin Wistar, presented to the 
said University and has since been considerably 
iiKreosed hy the labors and generosity of succeeding 
ineumhents of the Chair of Anatomy and othera. 

Oving to dmimstancea the Institute had not 
thus far become directly a focus of anthropo¬ 
logical research It preserves, however, some 
very valuable anthropological coHections (cranial, 
skeletal, and brain), on which some work has 
already been done and published, and which 
form a potential nucleus both for greater coi- 
lecUons and for research But the Institute has 
been and is now of inesumahlc value to American 
PhysicaJ Anthropology by serving repeatedly as 
a host to the annual meetjngi of the anthro¬ 
pologists, and above all by publishing, tinea 
1927, the American Journal of Pkyncal Anihf&~ 
polofy, the foremost periodical now in thb branch 
of study. 

< Soo wnttf’s PhytKal Aetkropuop'' 6tHQ. 
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BcMdcfl all the preceding, Physical Anthro- 
pology in Philadelphia has counted since Mor¬ 
ton's time a numb^ of arlditional workem and 
contributors These include George R Gliddon, 
co-author of Noct and Gliddon's once famous 
Indxgcnotis Races of ths Earthy I^r Daniel G 
Bnnton, at one time curator of the collections 
of the Amencan Philosophical Society; Clarence 
B Moore, the archaeologist, who contributed to 
physical anthropology some of its best collections 
from Flonda, Kentucky, Arkansas, and Loui¬ 
siana, William C Faral^, student of the tnbes 
of northern South Amenca, and later (Worge A 
Dorsey, formerly of the Field Museum, Chicago, 
both connected for a time with the University 
Museum of Philadelphia, Dr W L. Abbott, of 
this city, the outstanding biolugira) explorer and 
collector of Malaysia, Kmest W flawkes and 
Ralph Linton, both connected for a bnef time 
with the University Museum, Dr E A Spitzka, 
a distinguished brain student and professor of 
anatomy at the JefTerson Medical C'ollcgc, and 
last but not least Dr Henry H Donaldson, 
director of research at the Wistar Institute and 
one of the vice-presidents of the American 
Philosophical Society, whose work on The Growth 
of the Bratn (12”, London, 1897) and other 
contnbiitions to the subject are landmarks in 
anatomy and anthropology * 

Concluding Remarks 

The mam object of this brief prp«icntation was 
not BO much to cover the ongin and progress of 
Physical Anthropology in Philadelphia, which I 
have already done in more detail in my Physical 
Anthropology (published by the Wistar Institute), 
as to call attention to the need of gaihenng, 
while there may yet be time, many of the sUll 
Bubmcived details relating to the history of the 

* Fnr HetailB And lirt^ nf irlevsnl publicaLifnu face 
my PkystMl Anthropology 


branch in this dty The men whom I have 
enumerated, from Morton to Donaldson, have 
in a large measurr been connected with the 
Amencan Philosophical Society, with the Acad¬ 
emy of Natural Saences of this nty, the Medical 
School of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
Museum of the University, the Wistar Institute, 
and one or two other establishments. In the 
archives of these different bodies, and in their 
libranes, there may doubtless be found to this 
clay correspondence and other documents, an 
examination of which would reveal pioints of 
interest connected with the anthropological de- 
vclopmcnits in this dty Philadclphui may well 
be proud of the records in this connection, but 
"noblesfir oblige”—it is up to Philadelphia to 
complete these records It would be most 
fitting, I think, if the American Philosophical 
Society, with which the pnnapal men here dealt 
with, from Morton on, were intimately con- 
nc^ed, took the needed steps towards completing 
the history of Physical Anthropology in this 
city, witli the help perhaps of one of Its scholar¬ 
ships It would be to its lasting credit 
The second main object of this communication 
IS to bring home to the inaututions in Phila¬ 
delphia, and parucularl> perhaps the University, 
the present neglect of the branch which was bom 
in this aty and started so auspiciously. PhyA 
cal Anthropology is human biolcTgy It is t\J^ 
study of the ongin. evolution, and differentiation 
of Man, with the laws that underly them, with 
the object that it may Kcnefit Man's future 
A vast amount of its work remains still to be 
done, both on skeletal materials and on the 
living The branch is like a pyramid standing 
on Its lip and becoming ever broader as it rises 
It would surely seem wcM-thy of active attention, 
as well as utilization, for it can give a great deal 
of sound mental material to the younger genera¬ 
tions. 



AMERICAN OBOROIAN ARCHTTBCTURE 

THOBftAS JEFFERSOn WBRTSIVBAKBR 

Pnncecon Unlvemity 
{RmH November 20, J94I) 

AnCHiTECTl/ftii 10 hwtory in bncic and Htone friniana were Enf^linh while the north JerBeymen 
Who can view an old houae or wander throuRh were KlemmeB Rut the Virfifinia cottageB dif- 
itB roome without re-crcatmi^ something of the fcrcd from thoec of Masaachuselts because of 
life which once went on there, or gaming a new differenres of soil, climate, and the life of the 
insight into the antecedents, economy, art, cue- people 

toms, and craftsmanship of the people it she!- Typical of the dwellings Of tlic Virginia planter 
tcred? This is true because architecture is not of moderate means was the so-called Adam 
invented but developo, is the creation of a people, Thoroughgood house, Princess Anne County, 
a life, a avilization If it is the architecture of Virginia (hg 1) Clearly denved from the h1cm- 
thc tobacco region, it must conform to conditions ish type of Fast Anglian cottage, it had taken 
there—the climate, building matenals, the slave on a character of its own so distinct that it would 
economy, the plantation system, if it is the archi- have been out of place at Cambndge or at Kly 
lecture of New England, it is molded by the The central hallway with stairs, the combined 
severe winters, by the life of the fisherman, the kitchen and dining-room on one side and bed- 
sinaJl farmer, or the merchant, by the lack of room on the other, the loft, the plain front door 
lime, the abundance of timber slightly ofT-center, the irregular end chimneys. 

Not only is architecture revealing, but often one interior and one exterior, the Flemish bond, 
much remains to guide the histonan when manu- arc all typical 

scnptB are miaaing How thnlling arc the dis- More pretentious, because the residence of a 
covenes of Professor T Leslie Shear and his well-to-do family, is the Arthur Allen house, 
associates in their excavations of the Agora I the so-called Bacon's CaBtle, Surry' County, Vir- 
The work going on at Jamestown would make ginia (fig. 2) This building stands as the sole 
possible the restoration of that cradle of the rc- survivor of a type which seems to liavc been 
public with a remarkable degree of accuracy' common — the Virginia Tudor The graceful 
The unearthing of hidden foundations, of broken Flemish gables, the ancient porch containing the 
tiles, of casements, of little diamond-shaped porch chamber, the rear projection for the sioir- 
panes, of hinges, of ceiling decorations, ore all of cases, the towering Tudor stacks sot diagonally 
great interest John D Rockefeller, Jr , in his on the chimneys, the battened doors, two of 
epoch-making work at Williamsburg, did more which survive, give distinction os well as charm 
than re-create old buildings, he re-created a to this old houae It is to be hoped that it will 
civilization be taken over by the Government or some his- 

Nothing could be more misleading than the torical society for restoration and preservation, 
oft-repeated assertion that colonial America ere- for its destruction would mean the passing of one 
ated no architecture The dawn of the eight- of the most interesting landmarks of American 
eenth century found a number of distinctly culture 

American ar^itectures-'-of Massachusetts, of There is every reason to believe that the New 
Cmnecticut, of the New York City and Albany England cottage, like the Virginia cottage, had 
regions, of the Flemish regions of New Jersey its origin in the small Flemish house of East 
and Long Island, of southern New Jersey, of Anglia, but its development In Amcnca was quite 
Philadelphia, of German Pennsylvania, of Mary- different The need of protertion from the win- 
land, of Vlig^laia, of the Charleston region. This try blasts made the chimney the central feature, 
diversity was partly the result of diverse origins, with considerations of room arrangement, height 
partly of diverse local conditions The little of ceiling, pitch of roof, etc , yielding precedence 
cottages of tidewater Virginia differed from those to it So, on the hills of Connecticut and the 
of hor th em New Jereey chiefly because the Vir- dunes of Massachusetts appeared thousanda of 
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frainc oottaffev, with low roofs devoid of dormen, 
central chimney, a small entrance hall with bed¬ 
rooms to right and left, and in the rear a large 
living-roorn 

The two-story house, which was also an impor¬ 
tation from East Anglia, was characterized by 
the overhang and dewdrop, casement windows, 
and numerous gables The frame construction 
to which the immigrants hod been aCcustonwi 
was adhered to, since timber in New England 
was plentiful, but it was found necessary to give 
up half'timbcnng in favor of boards or shingles. 
Lime was lacking wi^th which to harden the mix¬ 
ture of clay and straw used as n covering for the 
wattle between timbers, and without it the walls 
could not rcast the hard rains and the cold of 
winter. 

Contrasting strangely with both the Virginia 
and the New England cottages were the houses 
of the Germans of southeastern Pennsylvania 
and of the southern back country. Since many 
of these hard-working iKOsants and artisans had 
dwelt for generations in log houses, it was in¬ 
evitable that they should build log houses m the 
woods of Ameiica Rut they brought, also, the 
disbnci half-limber and stone architecture of the 
Rhine Palatinate whence most of them came 
The quaint old Herr house near I^Ancastcr (hg 3), 
with its sharply nsing roof, the small windows, 
the absence of dormers, the central chimney, the 
carefully laid stones, carries us back to Rohrbach 
or Schiffcraladt 

Turning now to the lower Hudson valley, we 
find two types of cottage, the Dutch and the 
Flemish, difTenng sharply from each other and 
from Amencan houses elsewhere 'Fhe Flemish 
cottage, easily identified by its "flying gutter" 
or overhanging roof, its steep roof, end chimneys, 
and narrow depth, made its way into northern 
New Jersey, Westchester, Manhattan, and west¬ 
ern Long Island, retaining its European form for 
more than a century, but discarding the old clay 
walls in favor of timber or brownstone, and thatch 
in favor of shingles (fig 4). The Dutch house, 
on the other hand, with its fascinating gable ends, 
its finiala, its ornate beam anchors, its tiled roofs. 
Its edored bneks, remained almost unchanged 
until it was forced to retreat before the Dutch 
Renaissance architecture and the English Geor¬ 
gian (fig. 5). 

It was Philadelphia which bad the distinction 
of being ths first Renaissincs dty in America, 
^ncc it was founded at a time when all England 
was interested in the now London, rebuilt after 


the fire of 1666, In the new style, It was inevitable 
that Penn and his followers should have pat¬ 
terned theu- houses upon those so recently erected 
on Thames Street or Cheapside (fig. 6). The 
so-called Lctitia house (fig 7), restored and re¬ 
moved to Fairmount F^rk, and the Carpenter 
mansion (fig 6), which stood on Chestnut Street, 
are typical—the one of the small dty cottage, 
the other of the more pretentious house They 
show the penthouse, or inter-story cornice, while 
the Letitia House has the door hood, both al¬ 
most univrrsal in the early Quaker American 
architecture. 

Thus, with the opcnuig of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the colonics could boast, not of one Ameri¬ 
can architecture, adhered to by all soctions, but 
of several distinct architectures The New Eng¬ 
land frame house would have scemod strange 
amid the tobacco fields of Maryland or Virginia; 
the German stone or half-timbered house would 
have been a cunoslty in Connecticut, to the 
Pennsylvania ship captain who sailed into New 
York Harbor, Manhattan seemed as foreign as 
Amsterdam or Ddft 

Had the colonies been culturally independent 
of the mother country, this diversity no doubt 
would have continued indefinitely, each type 
becoming more and more individual as local 
conditicms brought modifications But the edn- 
tact with England became doser, the Impulse^o 
imitate English styles stronger. The c^onlsts 
modelled their furniture after English furniture, 
thdr silverware after English silverware, their 
houses after English houses When English 
books on architecture made their appearance in 
the colonial bookshops, the local builders were 
forced to study the designs shown ip them and to 
base thdr wo^ upon them James Gibbs's A 
Book <4 ArckUecturt, Batty L^glcy's CUy and 
Country BuUdor^ and dmflar works set the style 
in every urban center from Boston to Charles¬ 
ton. The movement was accelerated by the 
immigration of architects from England and by 
the educating of local builders In the mother 
country In New England, in New York, in 
Pcnns^vania, in Maryland, In VirginiOt in the 
Carolinaa, the old styles gradually gave sray 
to the Georgian, and there came for the first 
time a large degree of uniformity to American 
architecture 

Complete uniformity, of course, was impomlble 
because local cooditlons were far from uniform. 
The Georgian was no more immune to the in¬ 
fluence of climate, building, materials, social 
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ctMtODii, and eocmciniic life than had been the 
ardiitcoturet 6t the various Inuniicrant group*. 
In time there developed the wooden Georgian of 
Nerw En^and, the Philadelphia Georgian! the 
stone Georgian <4 New Jersey and parts of E^n- 
sylvania, the Virginia Georgfan, the Charleston 
Georgian, etc These children of the English 
style all resembled the parent, all resembled each 
other, but they were as easily told apart as ore 
the individual members of a family. 

The Philadelphia Georgian was ^aped in part 
by the famous Carpenters’ Company, founded 
in 1724, which Included the leading architects and 
buUdert of the city. Their Mamtal, with its 
plans, elevations, windows, trantoms, doors, 
mantels, and dormers, became the standard work 
for the region. One has only to compare the 
mantd shown in the Manual (Gg 9) with those 
of Wood/ortJ, the Powell bouse, or ^Imont (fig. 
10), or the Done door with the front door of 
Cliveden, to recognize the wide-spread influence 
of this little volume. It was the repeated use 
of certain details, known elsewhere but not in 
such universal vogue, rather than the introduc¬ 
tion of any original feature, which made the 
Philadelphia Georgian distinctive the Palladlon 
window, the Doric door, roof urns, ornate dor¬ 
mers, interlocking mullioni. 

Periiaps the flnest illustration of the Phila¬ 
delphia Georgian is beautiful Mount Pleasant, 
famous for its associations with Benedict Arnold 
and his bride, Margaret Shippen. The cut stone 
with heavy brick quoins, the great archeil chim¬ 
ney stacks, the pedimentcd Done iloorway, the 
central PaJIadian windows, the hipped roof, the 
ornate dormers, not only give an ensemble of 
remarkable charm but denote the nrchiiertural 
school to which the building belongs (Gg. 11) 
Typical, also, and even more famous, is the tower 
al Independence Hall. The Hall Jtsdf was built 
before the Georgian had become ascendent in 
Philadelphia, but the tower, which was added 
sixteen years later, with its Doric door, the Palla- 
dJan window above it, the Ionic piUsters of the 
second and third sections, the ConnthJan pilas¬ 
ters of the wooden fourth section, the a^ed 
belfry, shows the new style at its best (Gg. 12) 

In the Philadelphia Georgian style was Nassau 
Hall, of the College of New Jersey, at Pnneeton, 
N. J., which was derigned by Robert Smith, of 
the Carpenters' Company, in collaboration witli 
Dr. William Silppen. The classic front doors, 
the roof uma, and the cupola easily identify it, 


despite the extreme simplidty of the design and 
the details and the use of uncut stone thinly 
disguised b> rectangular mortanng The cupola 
is a replica of the upper part of the cupola of 
St. Mary-lc-Strand, London, taken from Gibbs’s 
A Booh of Arckitodun 

It was Sir Christopher Wren who introduced 
Renaissance architecture to Virginia by dcdgnlng 
the main building of William and Mary College. 
‘'The building Is beautiful and commodious, 
being Grst modelled by Sir Chrutopher Wren 
[and] adapted to the nature of the country by 
the gentlemen there," wrote Hugh Jones, one 
the profenoTB To the colonists, accustomed to 
the Virginia cottage or the old Virginia manor 
house in the style of Bacon's Castle, the college 
must have seemed imposing and beautifully pro¬ 
portioned Today, after its restoration to its 
original form, the visitor to Williamsburg catches 
the Bfiirit of the Renaissance in the quaint sosli 
windows, the rows of dormen,, the stairs leading 
up to the front door, the balcony above, the 
hipped roof, and the graceful cupola (Gg 15) 

Even more influential than the Wren building 
in shaping the development of eighteenth cen¬ 
tury Virginia architecture was the Governor's 
Palace. Turning to Johannes Kip’s EngUsh 
Houses and Gardens^ wo Gnd many late seven¬ 
teenth-century mansions, with their surrounding 
gardens, whl^ are stnkingly like this building 
In fact, wc OTP tempted to believe that the archi¬ 
tect deliberately picked out one of them, let us 
say Raton Hall, near Chester, and used it as his 
model, for not only do we Gnd the same type of 
facade, classic door, hipped roof, towering chim- 
ne>B, dormers, roof balustrade, and cupola, hut 
the front court flanked by outbuildings, the for¬ 
mal Bide gardens, the summer houses, etc. (Ggs. 
13 and 14). It was the palace which set the 
style for the pretentious houses of the wealthy 
l>lanter m the Grst half of the eighteenth century. 
Westover, Carter's Grove, Eltham, the Wythe 
house, and others, while not identical in detail, 
show unmistakably the inGuence of this beautiful 
building 

More purely Georgian, and not 1cm beautiful, 
was the style developed at AnnapoHs and its 
immediate vidnity. Here a school of architects, 
of whom William Buckland is the best-known, 
designed a group of buildings which for correct- 
ncM of proportion, dignity, and charm were un¬ 
surpassed in America. The central pavfllon, the 
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hi^h chimneys, the balanang wings, the absence 
of shutters, the salmon-colored bnck, the flush 
trim and heavy muntins of the windows, the 
debcacy of the woodwork, set the Annapolis 
Georgian apart from the Philadelphia Geoncian 
or the Virginia Georgian Perhaps the most per¬ 
fect example is the Hammond house (fig 16) 

It remojiicd for Vuginia to dcve]o|> a type of 
church architecture the most unique, the freest 
from English influence, of any in America The 
Virginians would have none of Sir Chnstopher 
Wren os a designer of church buildings Though 
subservient culturally to London, they would 
not imitate St Mory-le-Hcrw or St Clement 
Danes, possibly because tlie clergy thought the 
Renaissance style with its dosncal ornamenta¬ 
tion unsuited for houses of worship Bruton, 
in Williamsburg, St Paul’s, Norfolk, Dlanfortl, 
Petersburg, were but claboraiionB of seventeenth- 
century Virginia churches, which in ihcir ante¬ 
cedents were clearly Gothic (fig. 17) This was 
Llio sjtujljon at the end of the first third of 
the eighteenth ccntur>', when some architect, 
or group of architects, broke shaniiy with tra¬ 
dition to create what may properly be called the 
Virginia (Georgian church Lacking towers or 
steeples, built in some cases in the form of a 
Greek ernes, in others of a rectangle, the walla 
of bnck laid in the Flemish bond, with two 
tiers of windows, low roof, ornate cnmices, clas¬ 
sic doorb, they resemble pnvatc residences more 
than churches Certainly Pohick, near Mount 
Vernon (fig 18), Chnst Church, Alexandna, 
Kails Church, Acquia (. huixh (fig 19), St Paul's, 
King George County, constitute a group of re¬ 
markable nnginality and charm. 

In the far South Georgian architecture con- 
quccpd the C'harlcston region, wliere the growth 
of a wealthy class made it es^xxnally appropriate, 
just as It had conquered elsewhere The styles 
which had previously developed there through 
tradition and local concbtions either gave way 
completely or were modified to bnng them into 
the "modern taste." The old narrow Charles¬ 
ton house with the entrance on the long side 
overlooking tlic garden and half hidden by a two 
or three story p]a 2 za had to be renuxlelled en¬ 
tirely So the orchitttcts made the namiw street 
end as Omate as possible with quotas, flat arches, 
and m^ble bonds, and Inserted a dosatcal door 
opening from the piazza directly upon the street. 
It wan this door which made the Charleston 


Georgian unique, but other features, such as the 
piazza itsdf, the high ceilings, the shutteri, the 
elevated basement, all dictated by the summer 
heat, aikled to its individuality (figs. 20 and 21) 

In New England the closer political, economic, 
and cultural tics with England which character¬ 
ised the eighteenth century were reflected In the 
architecture of that region, the unique houses of 
the earlier penod giving way to an interesting 
and charming interpretation of the Georgian 
The overhang and dewdrop, the casement win¬ 
dows, the central chimney, the great expanse of 
back roof disappeared m favor of the t^lanced 
facade, the dassic central door, the roof pierced 
by dormers and perhaps set off by a bolustrude. 
The arrangement of rooms was simple-^ contra! 
hallway flanked by two rooms, between which 
rose the chimneys In the country villages, 
where transportation difliculties made lime for 
mortar costly, the architects devdoped a Geor¬ 
gian in wood which was os pleasing as it was 
unusual In the larger seaports, however, con¬ 
struction was largely in brick In Boston most 
of these old houses have disappeared, but in 
Salem, Portsmouth, Cambridge, and cJsewherc 
many remain to prove that the New England 
Georgian was not lem charming, not less distinc¬ 
tive than the Georgian of other colonics (fig. 22). 

At first sight the conquest of America by 
Georgian architecture would seem to prove its 
complete subserviency to English culture and its 
inability to express its own life and taste in brick 
and atone and wood In fact it proves the con¬ 
trary, for the colonist built, not English Georgian 
houses, but American Georgian houses With 
the standard books'on architecture in hand, the 
American builders so modified the plans shown 
in them as to meet their own requirements of 
climate, building materials, cost of construction, 
etc. Nassau Hall m its onginal form was a 
purely Gc<Mgian building, yet its rough stone 
walls would have made it seem out of place in 
London or Oxford, William and Mary College 
was hardly recognizable oa the work of Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren, brause it was necessary to modify 
his plan in conformity with the needs of Virginia. 

Thus the history of American colonial archi¬ 
tecture IB the story of conflict between European 
traditions together with changing English styles 
and local conditions in America, conditions which 
were by no means uniform With the brushing 
aside of the vanous seventeenth-century archi- 
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tecturcSp there came a degree of unity unknown 
before. But this unity wai cxprened along 
broad lines, which could not conoed fundamentd 
divernty. The Hammond house is a perfect 
example of the Georgian, but there is nothing 
like It in Boston, Mount Pleasant would be on 


foreign soil were it placed on the banka of the 
Aahfty, the Rutledge house would seem fantas¬ 
tic in Philadelphia Cultural independence for 
America was slow in coming, much slower than 
political independence, but cultural individuality 
has bc*en hers from the first 
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{Read Pipvemim 20 , 1942 ) 


In undertaking to reconatnict in bnof out¬ 
line the story of the darkness before the dawn of 
American studies of Mcditerftinean archacoloRVi 
1 am most |>ainfuliy aware that wc arc about to 
explore paths for tiic most part untrodden or dis¬ 
connected, and that for this reason our survey can 
be no more than a rough sketch The histones 
of the various fWlds of archaeological study, Bib¬ 
lical, Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Aegean, Greek, 
or Roman, clearly bring out the fact that, as seen 
in world-wide perspective, American efforts be¬ 
gan to make themselves felt only after 1880, and 
began to equal and in some cases even to surpass 
those of their European colleagues only dunng 
the present century, long after the ix;noil with 
which this program is concernKl In the jK^riod 
before the Civil War one American archaeolngut 
alone, Edward Robinson, assumed intcniatiunal 
stature in the field of Biblical archaeology ' 
Even in so broad a field as that of classical studies 
as a whole, including literature, and coming down 
into the bcginnmg of the present century, a Brit¬ 
ish (though pro-American) survey m three stout 
volumes allocates only 21 pages to our continent * 
In fact, one who peruses the Procetdtnfi^s of the 
Amencan Philosophical Society, from 1743 to 
1865, will observe a certain aloofness toward 
archaeological studies, apart from those pertain- 
mg to the ubiquitdus American Indian, which 
was symptomatic of die whole country's altitude 
It is not, therefore, with spectacular and endur¬ 
ing landmarks of archaeological accomplishment 
that I shall have to deal, but rather with the slow 
preparation of the mind of a practical jieoplc, 
living intensively m a difficult present, for the 
luxury of delving into a remote past And, as 
I mention some the names associated with this 
process, the fact that the membership of the 
Philosophical Society played a considerable part 
in it Will become apparent 
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PREtnnNAKy Contacts 

First, however, we may recede to a much 
earlier period than 1743, to the very beginnings 
of our colonial settlements For it Is in Virginia 
that we encounter our first archaeologist, George 
SandyB, one of the undertakers named in the 
third Virginia Charter of 1611, and a odonUt 
himself ten y^am later, coming out as unde of 
the wife of the governor, Sir Francis Wyat, and 
as treasurer of the Virginia Company. Just 
after he left London, in 1621, the firvt part of 
hiB translation of Ovid's Matamorphoses hod been 
published, and dunng his first five years in Vir¬ 
ginia he completed this work, the first of the 
classics to be translated in America, though 
pniitcd at London in 1626 More important for 
our present survey is a pre-American phase of 
hiB career for to Sandys was due A Relation of 
a Journey begun An Dom' J6W, published at 
London m 1615 in "Foure bookes, containing a 
desenption of the Turkish Empire, of iEgypt, 
of the Holy Land, of the remote parts of Italy 
and Hands adjoyning " This was one of the 
most popular travel bookit, of the seventeenth 
century, llluBtrutcd with engravings by Francisco 
Deiaram, it passed through eight English, one 
German, and two Dutch editions before 1673 * 
Sandys had left Venice on August 20, 1610, sail¬ 
ing around Greece and through the Aegean to 
Chios, Troy, and Constontino^e, in January of 
1611 he started south toward Egypt, where he 
illustrated ^The ^Egyptian Pyramtdes & Colos¬ 
sus" (fig 1) in great detail^ showing also 'The 
Entrance in to the Great Pyramis," and then 
visited the Holy Land, Cyprus, Sidly, Naples, 


' Pint sditiun, u dtad, London, 1615; new odltioni or 
rsther reprintii with Identlcsl psgmatlon to 1631, 1627, 
1632, 1637, htsr aditlOM In 1652,1658, 1673, Dutch trsos- 
Istioaa la 1653, 1665, German trsuUtion in 1669^ Ex¬ 
tract. ol Afrks, taken out of Mortar Georgs 

Sandys hii larger ducoitne observed hi hli jourdsy, begun 
Ann 1610,** in Sumid Purchoo, Raktuytia p ot A umU i or 
Purchai Hii 6 (Ghsgoir. 1905) 1»-35J Sm 

alio E & dc “George Ssndyi's Account of Com- 
psnia,’' 7>sm. BibUoi, 50c, aer, 2, 17. 458-465, 1937 


iWDCishiNcj or rui amuican philosotbical society, vou 87, nu I, jutv, 1943 
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ind Rome^ examining the antiquitiei in each 
pJace. At Rome he ipent four daya, ^'secured 
by the faith and care of Master Nicolas Fit<- 
Herbert, who aooompanied me in the surveying 
of all the antiquities and glories of that city " 
Sandys was the first man in America to de¬ 
vote himself to literature and scholarship, and, 
through contact with him, his Virginia friends 
were brought into much closer touch with tlic 
civilization of antiquity than was possible in any 
of the more nortfam colonics By 1631, how¬ 
ever, Sandys had relumed to England 

There were, from time to time, sporadic com- 
merdal oontacts between the new colonies nnd 
the Mediterranean Thus, said Edward Ran¬ 
dolph in 1676, the Boston mrrrhants paid so 
little attention to British laws regulating trade 
that they even sent ships to Sranderoon (Alcx- 
andretta) in northern ^vna 

During these earlier years Italy was visitnl 
by only one artist who can claim association with 
America, that is, John Sinibert of Edinburgh, 
who had studied in Italy for three years in 1717 - 
20, coming to our shores in 1728. In 1735 he 
was obliged to sell at Boston the private collec¬ 
tion of engravings of famous paintings that he 
bad Bccumulated in Italy and France But he 
retained until his death the “Buslocs and figures 
in Paris plaster," the first casts to reach Amcnca, 
valued at £4 in the inventory of his estate in 
1752. 

Eichtbunth Century* Beginnings ok 
ArCUABOUXjY 

As Benjamin Franklin wrote in 1743, 

The first Drudgery of Settling new Colonies, «hirh 
confines the Attention of Pcof^ to im-re Ncrciaanefl, 
II now pretty well over, and there an: many m ever> 
Province in Circumstances that sel them at Ease, 
and afford Leisure to cultivate the finer Arts, and 
improve the common Stock of Knowledge.* 

The changed character of the new period, fur 
which 1743 may be taken as the bc^niag, u 
evidenced in part by the titles of the books that 
began to appear in the pnvate and also in the 
subscription or public libranes In several in¬ 
stances we meet the English translation of Mont- 
faucon's Anti^ify Expiawml in five volumes 
(1721-22) and Suppismsni in two (1725), In 
1767 Francis Hopkinaon brought from Londou 

^Fimnldhu 4 Ffoponalfof Pramehmg KH4>uUigt 

w siHi g Ae fifiKsk P/ssMssi in Anuftca (Philadelphia, 
1743). . 


the "Rutns of Affisax," obviously the first volume 
of The Anitqi 4 tlios of A ikons puUished by Stuart 
and Revett five years before, and deposited it 
with the Library Company of Philadelphia, 
which soon acquired olio 'Fhomaa Major's Rutar 
of Paesfum 

In the field of amusements and visual educa¬ 
tion, the general public encountered scenes from 
abroad in exhibitions of such contrivances as the 
"Moving Masheiic" at New York in 1746, where 
John Bonnin'n "Philosophical Optical Machine" 
was likewise shown in the winter of 1748-49 
In the same cutegorv belongs the product of a 
siven-year labor of n nameless enthubiost, for in 
the New York Mercury of June 4, 1764, wc are 
told that "JerusaJern, a View of that famous City, 
after the work of 7 Years, jis] To be seen at the 
House of Tho Evans, Clock & Watch Maker— 
an artful piece of Statuary " Evidently, there¬ 
fore, It was a model, and as such it reappeared in 
the newspapers of 1790 to 1802, a "Panorama of 
Jerusalem, at Lawrence Hyer's tavern, Chatham 
St 62—the sight IS most bnlliont by candlelight " 

The humble begmnings of colonial public mu- 
Bcuins, unda* die guise of "Wax Works," made 
their first appearance in 1749 in New York 
Nmetcen years later we hear of such claaucal 
subjects as "Snpio before Carthage," and a litde 
later of "a most elegant Piece of Wax and 5Uiell 
Work the Scheme taken from Homer's Iliad," 
according to the newspapers of the day 

As the Revolution drew to a close, museums 
in the more usual sense began to appear, though 
generally with little concern for Old World 
archaeology One of the first was The American 
Museum set up by P 1 ctTe-Eug^ne du Simidfire, 
previously one of the curators of the American 
Philosophical Society, at his own house m Phila¬ 
delphia in 1782. W^en Du Simitt^re died in 
17M, the idea of a museum hod already been 
adopted by the painter Charles Willson Peole, 
whose exhibition of portraits of noted personaJi- 
ties was already in preparation toward the end 
of 1783 To these he gradually added objects of 
natural hislory, beginning In 1784 with astufled 
swordfish, supplemented by his first speamons 
of the bones ol "the Mammoth, or great Ameri¬ 
can Incognitum, an extinct immense carnivorous 
animal" discovered in 1785, all exhibited m his 
house at the comer of Third ami Lombard 
Streets, Philadelphia I'he increasingiy sacn- 
tific character of the Collection led to its installa¬ 
tion in the builduigof the Arherlcan Philosophical 
Society in 1794, but eight years later it had out- 
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grown thii tpace and the Society was obliged to 
have moat of the objects transferred to the upper 
story of Independence Hall, though some of the 
material, including the mammoth, remamed in 
the building of the Philosophical Society until 
1811 But the career of this Peale museum 
dunng the ninetctmth century must be diaciibscd 
in a later section 

The next of the American muaeums was the 
creation of John l^ntard, of New York, as an 
offshoot of hiB idea for an antiquanan soriety 
For, the proposed society not having taken root 
in the form which he desired, he managed to 
persuade the newly formed “St Tammany So¬ 
ciety in the City of New York" to undertake the 
project, as he wrote to Jeremy Belknap, “This 
being a strong national Bocicty, 1 engrafted an 
antiquarian scheme of a museum upon it “ Thus 
plans were drawn up in June, 1700, for tlie 
“American Museum, under the Patronage of the 
Tammany Soaety or the Coluinbiaii Order," 
having “the purpose of collecting and preserving 
everything relating to the history of America, 
likewise, every Amencan production of nature 
or art “ And, “although the funds of the soaety 
are confined to Amencan productions, the doors 
of the Museum arc, nevertheless, open to volun¬ 
tary contnbutions from every quarter " The 
Common Council of the city assigned a room in 
the City Hall for the purpose of the museum, 
and here it was installed under the care of Gar¬ 
diner Baker, hut in 1794 it was transferred to 
the Exchange on Brood Street In 1795 the 
Tammany Society, evidently tinng of the re¬ 
sponsibility, formally transferred the museum to 
Gardiner Baker, with the condition that it be 
conducted forever under the name of the “T.im- 
many Museum." When Baker died, the museum 
was iransferred by his widow to 226 Greenwich 
Street ui 1799 * 

Among the learned societies, such as the Amer¬ 
ican Philosophical Society founded in 1743, the 
American Academy of Arts and Saenccs char¬ 
tered at Boston in 1780, and the Massachusetts 
Histoncal Soocty at Boston in 1791, cabinets of 
relics or antiquities were either planned or ac- 

* For information p^ruiolng to the Tammany Muaeum 
and Its sumsaura I am greatly indabted tn Edwin P 
KUroe, who, after depositing a birga portioo of hia Tam¬ 
many Collection with Columbia Univerilty, kindly aenC 
ms his nnpubluhed maniiaciipt on **T1ie American or 
Tammany Muaeum " See alto, George C. D 

Odell, Annait if tkt N^w York Stagt (New Yak. 1927 ff ), 
and I N Phdpa Scukca, Tks Jeomo^pky tf MamkaUan 
lAand (New York, 19I5>I928) 


cumulated And the Corporation of Harvard 
College, on August 1, 1769, voted that “Philos¬ 
ophy Chamber (in Harvard Hall) be a museum 
for the reception of cunoaities belonging to the 
College, to be in the care of the Librarian “ 

The earliest project for an academy of the 
fine arts, wherein works of art more strictly 
appertaining to our subject would normally have 
accumulated, started with the Chevalier Alex¬ 
ander M (juesnay dc Beaurepaire, who had 
served in Virginia as a captain in the Amencan 
army in 1777 78, and during the years 1780 86 
maintained a somewhat precarious existence as 
teacher of the French language, dancing, and 
drawing at Philadelphia and New York Soon 
he broadened his scheme to a plan for “the 
Academy of the polite Arts," with three scholar¬ 
ships ui painting to be awardal every fourth 
year for 8tud> in Italy The scheme rapidly 
grew to one of national proportions Quesnay 
shifted the center to Richmond, where in 1786 
he erected with popular subscnptions a wooden 
building to serve as headquarters. But Thomas 
JefTrrson was skeptical “I feared it was too 
extensive for the poverty of the country “ And 
the outbreak of the French Revolution termi¬ 
nated the plan to import French professors for 
the vanous subjects 

Next, Charles Willson Peale, following a vain 
effort to establish an association for the advance¬ 
ment of art in Philadelphia m 1791, drew up 
plans four years later for the opening of the Co- 
lumbianum, or Amencan Academy of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture, including a school 
for architecture, anatomy, sculpture, painting, 
chemistry paints, and engraving, an art li¬ 
brary, a hall of plaster casta, a gallery of old 
masters, and a gallery of contemporary painting 
It happened that, as early as 1784, the English 
pointer Robert Edge Pine had arrived with one 
of the first casts to reach our shores, the Venus 
de* Medici (fig 8). To initiate the hall of caste, 
Peale borros^ Pine's cast of the Venus de’ 
Media, but the lady “was kept shut up in a 
case and only shown to persons who particularly 
wished to see it, as the manners of our country, 
at that time, would not tolerate a public exhitn- 
tion of such a figure Moral scruples also 
affected the art school, and the Columbianum 
failed in its turn 

Geofge Washington’s interest in classical art 
seems to have had a somewhat involuntary be- 


■ JoMph HopUnsoa, m a lettsr o( May 6, 1833. 
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ginniiiff. For m 1759 he eent to Londoo for 
buBtB of Alexander the Great, Juliue Caesar, the 
Duke of Marlborough, Charles XII of Sweden, 
and other military personalities, but his corre- 
eprnidetrt sent him statues of Bacchus and Flora 
instead Later, Waahinffton had a collection of 
gems 

In the many-sided Benjamin Franklin I have 
as yet found no archacologital phast*, beyond (he 
fact that “Spedmens of the Pajiyrus of Syracuse 
were presented by Franklin” to the Philosophical 
Society in 1789 ^ 

Thomas Jeflerson’s interest in classical civili¬ 
sation, on the other hand, was outstanding, his 
love of ancient literature and history, as the 
source of our modern civilization, was such that 
toward the end of his life he hardly passed a clay 
wiUiout reading a portion of the classics But 
his was more than a purely literary interest his 
letters ore frequently concerned with philological 
mutters, fiertaining not only to the classical lan¬ 
guages, but also to their modern derivatives 
From Pans, where he served from 1784 to 1789, 
JeflFcrson wrote in 1785 to John Page “The 
modem Greek is not yet so far departed from 
Its ancient model, but that we might still hope 
to sec the language of Homer and I >cnioBthenrs 
flow with punty from the lips of an ingenuous 
people ” He was interested, too, in modern 
Greece for its own soke, and as early as 1787 he 
wrote to George Wythe thesi* jirophetic words 
from Paris “This world is going all to war 
It cannot fail to spread itself all over Europe , 

1 cannot help Icxiking forward to the re-estab- 
luihmcnt of the Greeks os a people ” As for 
archaeology, “A work on Grecian Antiquities, by 
the Abbe Barthekini, of great clasHical learning, 
the prcxJuce of twenty years' labor, is now in the 
press, about eight volumes 8vo ” It was like¬ 
wise from Paris that Jefferson wrote m 1785 
that he would recommend Rome as a center for 
the study of Latin pronunnation, of the tine 
arts, and of archaeology The teaching of the 
fine arts had preoccupied him as early as 1779, 
when in his bill to amend the constitution of 
William and Mary College he had proposed the 
inclusion of professors who should instruct in the 
fine arts as well as in ancient languages 

Ciassical Lands 

Thomas Jefferson never reached Greece but 
at least he saw southern France and northern 

^ Bafiy Proe$Miit* 176 (Oct 2. 1789) 


Italy “In the latter country, my time allowed 
me to go no farther than Turin, Milan, and 
Genoa, consequently, I scarcely got into classical 
ground In architecture, painting, sculp¬ 
ture, I found much amusement, but more than 
all, in tbcir agnculturr “ The splendidly pre¬ 
served Roman temple at Ntnieb, the Maison 
Carr6e, however, made such an impression upon 
him that he embodied it in his own design for 
the Stale House at Richmond, thus initiating 
the classical revival movt*ment in architecture 
in the United btalos But Jefferson did not 
limit his interest to the Komnii revival, the 
Greek, too, drew his attention, and, as he later 
wrote to Kolicrl Mills, “On a particular occa¬ 
sion, I recommended for [the monument of] 
General Washington that, commonl> called the 
lantern of Demosthenes, of which you once sent 
me a drawing handsomely done b\ yourself “ 

It was under Jefferson's influence that another 
architect, Charles Bulfinch, of Boston, between 
1785 and 1787, followed his footsteps to the 
Maison Carrfe at Nlmes, and thence pursued his 
travels to Italy, including Florence and Rome 
The effects of his classical contai ts were apparent 
in hiB Beacon Monument at Boston, the Massa- 
chusettB State House, and, in the following cen¬ 
tury, the prosecution of the work on the United 
Stales C apitol at Washington 

Italy, and particularly Rome, now began to 
attract painters from our country, prunarily for 
the sake of contact with the colorful masterpieces 
of the Renaissance, the remains of antiquity 
being purely secondary TTic earliest, os we 
have noted, was John Smibert id his pre-Amen- 
can days Next, an otherwise unknown painter 
named Steele, from Maryland, is reported to 
have been in Italy long before Charles Willson 
Peale encountered him in 1762 Vastly more 
important was Benjamin West,* who started off 
in a grain ship consigned to Messrs Rutherford 
and Jackson at Lcghoni in 1760 As soon as 
West reached Rome, on July 10 of that year, the 
rumor “that he was an Amencaii and a Quaker, 
come to study the fine arts," so aroused the 
curiosity of Thomas Rohinson (afterwards Baron 
Grantham) that on this very evening West was 
invited to dine with tlie leading antiquarians and 
artists of Rome, including the arbiter of the arts, 

' For West, i» James T Flaxner, A nurtca's Old Maxtert 
(New York, 1939) 17-97, 318-J20, with very lomplrte 
hibhography Some of the p<iiugCT arc quoted from 
John Galt, Tks SHiUitj, and Works ^ Wui 

(London. 1820) 
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the patron of Winckclmnnn, the aged and blind 
Cardinal Alessandro Albani West w«i8 intro- 
cluced as "a young Anieruaii, who has a letter of 
introduction to Your Kmineiice, and who has 
rome to Ital> for the purpose of studying the fine 
arts'* The single word “Amencau" drew the 
Cardinal's attention "Is he black nr white'" 
"Very fair," cann the reply "What, as fair as 
I am?" asked the swnrlh\ Cardinal And so, as 
a delightful nnvell>, West was borne off tin. 
following miirning hv the Cardinal and the entire 
assembly m a proeession of thirty carriages that 
they might observe his reat tiuns to the annent 
art of the Vatican Museum It was a difficult 
moment for the young man when thev suddenly 
came upon thi pri^e of the Museum, the statue 
that Winckelm inn had just pronoiinred "among 
all the works of antiquitv which have escaix.'d 
destruction the highest uli'al nf Art,"* the 
Afiotlo Btivetlen* (fig 7), m the chill i lassie 
nudit> that West had never \Lt beluld "M\ 
(loH, how tike It IS to a young Mohawk warrior'" 
West extneated himself from this invfilunt.irv 
aspersion onh' b\ extolling ihe "nobli savage" 

Winckcliiinnn was just a I this moment com¬ 
pleting hiB Jlistorv of Ancient Art, which was to 
be the foundation of rlassiral arLhaeolog\ for 
many years to come, Piranesi was at the height 
of his career, Pacstum and its Grc'ek temples had 
just become known, Herculaneum and Pompeii 
were in process of excavation, and here at Rome 
was still the pamter-antiquanan-denler (lavin 
Hamilton, whose former colleagues Stuart and 
Revett had completetl their voyage to (mne 
Olid had returned to England In the Rome of 
this period 

alt Htrangers simultaneoiiEily turned their attention 
to the transactions and affairs of former ages, and 
of statesmen and autlium now no more Their 
mornings were spent in surveying the monuments 
raised to public Mrtuc, and m giving local fenlureH 
in their miiids to the knowledge which they hud 
acquired by the perusal of those works that have 
perpetuated the dignity of the Roman character 
Their evenings were often allotted to the com^ianson 
of their respective conjectures and to ascertain the 
authenticity and history of the relics which they had 
collected of antient art 

West took the opportunity of "improvmg hiB 
knowledge of the antient costume by the study 
of Cameos " He found particular pleasure in 
"the celebrated statues ascribed to Phidias, on 

* Wim kelmsnn, History of Ancient drl H* 3, 11 


the Monte Cavallo " All these classical influ¬ 
ences were intensified as West attached himself 
as a pupil to Anton Raphael Mengs, the asso¬ 
ciate of Winckelmann Within three years the 
phenomenal success of "the American Raphael" 
resulted in his pUx'tion to the Academies of 
Klorcnn*, Bologna, and Parma liefore he attained 
Uu* age of twenty-five His interpretation of the 
classical Itachings of Winckelmann was respon¬ 
sible for his immediate popularity in England, 
.iiid even for his election to the presidency of the 
Koval Aoidemy as successor to Sir Joshua Key- 
nolds, though os early as 1771 he had begun to 
show a less classical tcndrnc\ in tlu "IXxith of 
Wolfe" 

West had one more opiMirtumtv of seeing his 
classical models from Italv after th(‘ Peace of 
Amiens in 1802, he and various English artists 
crossed to Paris to sec the s|x)i1b of EurupM. that 
Bonarmrte had united in the Mus^ Natioriale 
Later, when the Elgin marbles arrived in I^ndon, 
West wrote tfi th<- Earl of H Igin in 1809 ,ind 1811 

I have t(i thnnk >nii for the indulgence \ou afforded 
iiK, to htud>, and drau from, the soulpTurei^ I)n 
I' hidiaH, in \onr Lordship's Iumim in Ficcadillv 
I^Ueniing this collertion rh I do, inv 1 ord, 1 Hdttir 
iinscif It will not be iinaneptable for >uur I ordship 
to knou, nhnt arc the niudies I have made fmiii 
It From the large figure of Theseus [of the 

Parthenon], I have drawn a figure of that hero, of 
tho name size with the sculpture Before him, on 
the ground, I have laid the dead body of the Mino< 
Laur whom he slew Ah, hy this enterprise, he wbh 
extneated from the T.ahynnth hy the aid of Anadnc, 
I have represented that Princess sitting i)> hiH side, 
gazing on hun with affection To your Lord- 

ship 1 have to return my sincere thanks, for the 
means you have afforded me of adding my name to 
that of Phidias Had I been blessed with seeing 

and study ing these emanations of genius at an earlier 
period of life, the sentiment of their pre-eminince 
would have snimatod all my exertions, and the more 
character, and expression, and life, would have jier- 
vaded all my humble attempts in Histoncal Painting 

And when, dunng the exammation into the Earl 
of Elgin’s pursuits in Greece before the House of 
Commons in 1816, the health of the aged presi¬ 
dent of the Royal Academy did not permit him 
to attend, he was sent a series of questions, for 
example 

Memorandum on tlu Sulked cf Ike Kart of Eiitn'x 
PursutU iM Greece, Presented bifore the House of CammoUM 
(2nd ed . London, 1815) 47-56 Keport from ike Setoci 
Commtiioe of the iiouse of Commons cn the Earl of Elgin’s 
Cdlloetion of Sculptured MarHoe (Ixmdon, J816) 14S-154 
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Ab compared with the Apollo bclvederr» the 1 orso 
of the Ucl\ederc, and the Laocoon, hf»w do you 
estimate the Theneus or Herculot and the Rncr (^od 
or lliuuBi’ 

Answer 

The A]iollo of the Bohedtre, the Torno, and th» 
Laoeoon, are fi>Hteniatir art, tiu TIuKeus and the 
JliBHiiB Rtand Biiprcme in art J lliink iliem of 

the highest iniportain l in arl that ever priHenUd 
itBilf in thiH Country, not unl\ for inBlnu turn m 
professional sUidics, hut also to inform the piiiilii 
mind in nhat is di(;nirit*d m art 

Wi'fll's i-vulinre was imt of the most di*ribivc 
factors m permiacliiin the I’arlianient to acquire 
the Klf^in ^fa^l)ll.^ for the HntiBh MuBciim His 
jiKlf^iucMt of the Mohawk was not so bail' 

The next of the AnuTican piiinicrs ui ll.iK 
wasapparciitl> “Okl Mr Snuth" of Lun^ Island, 
who was living near hlnmue as late .is 18 H 
rcpuUdK in his luiiidred aiul Bi\l(M-nth \i.ir 
Soon, loo, follow^in^ W'lst'is cx.iniple, < anu his 
fellow-PillladeIphian Henry Denbridf^i, wdio ar- 
nv«J ill 1764 or 176 S and Btuduxl with R.ifihrul 
Menffs and I'onijx'o Bnttoni, Df'iibrid^^c wmh sint 
In James Boswell to ( orsica to paint the jior- 
trait of General Piioli in 1768 , and bv Januara 
of 1771 lu had ronu* liark In Philadi l[)liia 
Next, following Wesl'B .ulvice, John Singleton 
C'oplev,*' of Boston, went to Rome I)\ wav of 
I^ndon in the autumn of 1774 In rioicntx., 

At the grand dulo 'r K<illi^r> there la a ivondir 
ful collet ticfii of puturea, statues, has-n liefa, and 
gems I Bjiu the statue of the Venus de' Mediri 

(hg H), which was dia<o\ercd near Home it has 
been made nearly two tliouMnd years, it is aa 
perfect in all its parts, an clean ami f ur in its lolor, 
as if It had lieen hiiishcd but a day, and so beautiful 
that one stands astonished to m'C how marble Kiuld 
be endui'd with so mucii api>i.aranre of life 

At Rome, ho nays, 

1 have seen the Cdpiiol, hoiul of the rums, 

especialU the Coliseum, together with rriaiii of the 
hnest workn in siulplure 1 he A^miIIo [hg 7j, 

1 aocium [fig 6], etc leave nothing fur the human 
mmd to wish for, more cannot Ik- effected by thi 
[Kiwcr of gtiifus than is hapinlv combiiuKl in (licse 

For Cuplev, *.■« HeJuitr, op cit 90-167, J2l-t23, 
With biblkigraphv QiH>lals>n^ from hia Krttem are truiii 
Martha R Anuirv, 7 he DfmrMiC and Arhslu ).ife of John 
Sisffetoa Cop/cy, RA (HriMtun, 1882), MuEuwichuMKlH 
Huturiiral Society, The ixtUrt and Papers of John ^nule- 
tos Copley and Henry Pelham^ l73i>-]776 {Colkcimns 71, 
1014) 


iiiiracloH Ilf the rluacl '\fter all the praise lavished 
on them bv the variuus w niers that have come 
wiihiri mv knowledge I had formed a verv imperfect 
idea of their cxiellenn 

(^f the LuKoon m i^articular he 8..iyfl. 

I his IS nut only thi l>cst work of art in the world 
but it was c^li-cmed bv the aiuienlH the lirsl 
in point of merit that the cliiKii ever priKlmed 
Mtliough I liad seen fine casCh |pri sum i)»1v m I on- 
don or Pans] and read Plinv's discnptioii, when I 
Siiw the original I was .iKtonishi-d, not that the copies 
ari dtfertivi in form for llii. nifiih Is haM- laen made 
on the original, but tlun is in inarbli that line 
tr.inspariiM( that gives il tiolh (lu softiuss and the 
anunnlioii of real life I lit Apollo is mother won¬ 
derful prf>diJi.tion 

'low.ini the end of Janu.iry, 1775, app.irentiv iii 
(xiiTipanv with Gulinn \ crpl.iiic k, tif Niiv ^'cirk, 
lu lift Romt* for Naples, .iiul from tiiat Uihc 
in.ulL iiileiisivr visitH to I’oiii|mii iiid Hrrtuln- 
luiiin, and, ha\in|r nut .it Naples Ralph Izaid, 
of South Carolina, .ind liis wife, from Mainaro- 
Milk, \rw York, 

I .icnpliKl Ml Irani's inviMlion to ationi- 

pniiy luiu to Facstiim, sixlv miles Invond Naples, 
where lIuTe in twniu wundirftil nuns, old that 
no .iiitlicntic arroiinls exist (oncirning llicm 
riierc IS to Ih- sclh of thin Ciiv llu \\ .ills and tht 
Vestigis of three or fuiir fcmpIcH, and an \mphi- 
llieater, this is all that nniaiiiB to be meii at this 
[7av , lliL Ground for Ageh has Iks ii plowc-d and lui 
little has thi place been known (hat it is not ineii- 
Rhuned bv any Aiilhur, iho a place of as murli 
iuruKiitv i^ any I havi HCin, it Ih mg older 

than Rome and itlf^l iVn Into lure that of the first 
')awnjng uf that Siienie among the (jro'ks 

ThuH C’oplev le probablv to Iw reg.irdcd as the 
first American (o have Been a (jrcek temple 
Returning to Rome, lie underliKik a double- 
poilrt-iit, the onlv one of his paintings executed 
in Italy, representing Mrs Izard in tlu act of 
prisiiiting to her husLuind n sketch that she hus 
made of the group of "f'apinuB PraetextatUB and 
liiH Mother” (the KIcrtra and Orcstea) ahow'ii in 
the liatkground (now in Uie iMiiset] Na^uinale at 
Rome), while in the distance is the C'olisouni, 
ami in the upper left cornci in a f ifoi'k vase, an 
Athenian retl-hgured volule-irater (lig 1) Spe¬ 
cial interest attaches to the fact that thin vase 
(hg 4), though now lost, was no accurately de¬ 
lineated bv Copley that modem arcliacoIngiHts 
have been able to identify it just .is satiflfactorilv 
as if it Rtill existed, as a work liy, or at least in 
the manner of, the so-called ‘\iobid Painter” of 
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about 450 n c ^ An almost identical scene oc¬ 
curs on an amphora acquired in 1921 by the 
Wagner Museum of the Univernty of WUncbuiig 
(6g 5)It is clear that the two vases must have 
been executed by the same painter, the “Niobid 
Painter,” but it is equally clear that the two 
vases are distinct, since Copley could never have 
adapted Uie scene on the WUrzburg amphora to 
the crater of the Izard portrait, and he would 
hardly have been able to supply, without com¬ 
mitting some anachronism, a decorative bonier 
on the nm so choracienstic of the middle of the 
fifth century The Izanl vase was prolmblv in 
Rome at the lime, and has never lieen seen since, 
even its image disappeared from view, the fxir- 
trait having been rolled up Jii Rome and brought 
to the painter's house in London, where iL re¬ 
mained (most of the time rolled up) for fifty 
ycars,’^ until a grandson of the subjects, Charles 


^ The Bttnbutiuii tu the group of rhr "NiiibitJ 
was made by L<ic«y 11 ('nikry during rurrefipondencc 
with John n Reaziry in 19J2, and Beazley replieil on 
December 17, 1932, “the vane mu^ lie either by the NKibid 
Painter nr the very next thing " In HciiulLy h Atltc Rtd- 
Fititn VtU€-Patnter^ (Oxford, 1942 424) it appears oh 
N u 1 of the libl in the manner of the Nicibid PoidUt 
I am indelited to Mum Cimrc W Nelbon, of the Boston 
Mureum, inlumution as to this rorrrspondcm'c 

^ Krnst Langlutz, Mnrtin von Waintr-Muscum iff f/iir- 
vert^di Wiirzhtrg Grtixkxscke Vasm (Munich, 19J2) 99- 
100. no 503, pi 170 

^As to the whereabouts of the Izard vase, neither 
Beazlev nor any nthor authority, nor the descendants of 
Izard at Churloiton. S C , have any knowledge Bearley 
sayi ''Once Izard," and in his indeii assigns it to ‘'5ff 
Ralph Izard", but this conjmure scemn impmliablc unless 
It were one that Izanl had punJiaacd in Naples or Rome 
and never surtTcded in Lrunspurting to FngUnd nr Amer¬ 
ica It might, lu be sure, l>e argued ihai it bad been m 
London il wc coukl accept J II Morgan's suggotJuo that 
the tabk shown in the Izard painting was owned by 
Copley m London, bince it appenra aUo in the portrait of 
Hcnn Addington, afterwards Viscount Sidmoulh, painted 
at London in 1797 and now id the City Art Museum of 
St Louis. Ihis, if verified, would imply that the Izard 
pointuig Hds not hnisNed, sn far as stxxsscries were con¬ 
cerned, until after the return to London (with possible 
implications as to the luration of the vase) But this 
seems Improbable, and another interpretation may be 
based rm the (act that the table of 1797, while Ideiitlral 
with that of 1775, is reversed, both os to the perspective 
and also the directlm in which the guillcwhc pattern runs, 
as if the table had boon traixd from the Imrd painting 
and innsfetred to the other In any case wc must con¬ 
clude that the Izard portrait, instead of bemg rolled up 
and unseen for fifty years, was unrolled by Copley himself 
at least once after reaching London. oUba to bnish it or 
to copy from it, and it is most reasonable lo assume that 
both the Coble and the vase were at Rome, like the Electra 
arid the CoUboob 


Manigaultp rescued the painting from a Londem 
garret m 1825 and camkl it to South Carolina, 
whence it finaJfy journeyed to the Boston Mu- 
■eum of Fine Arts 

Another effort of Copley 'h was more abortive, 
writing from Rome, 

I fahail find means tu carry with me the most valu¬ 
able specimens of art, m casts of plaster of Pons, 
of the finest works in the world By having 

some of the l>cst in my apartment, I shall always 
have the advantage of drawing from them, which 
will be much superior to spending one or two years 
in Rome 

But the case containing the casts was improperly 
parked, on arrival in i.ondon they were found 
to be broken into a thousand pierefl, which ‘*he 
never ceased to regret during the whole course 
of his after-life ” 

Return mg travelers often brought home souve- 
nirfl of classical antiquity, especially those that 
were small in scale such as gems or coma In 
1752 the Library Company of Philadelphia re¬ 
ceived "A noble present of antient medoJe, from 
Mr firay. Member of Parliament for Col¬ 
chester Again, in 1768, "Mr Thos Brown 
presented a Box of Medals to the [Amencan 
Philosophical] Soaety,"** The Museum and 
Waxwork in New York contained, according to 
the rataJoguu of 1793, under the heading "Arti¬ 
ficial Cunositiei,” ”A Collection of Coins and 
Medals ” A broadside of the Tammany Mu¬ 
seum, with which this was united, states that in 
1796 "a very large collection of Coins and Medals 
was added to the Museum, amongst which arc 
a Copper Coin in Claudius Caesar's reign, which 
was in the year 43 after the coming of Christ— 
and a numlier of other anaent and modern Coins 
and Medals " But only sixty days after this 
lioaslful announcement, which apparently ex¬ 
cited the cupidity of vandals, Gardmer Baker, 
the curator, desperately advertised a 

Robbery On Tuesday morning, between ten and 
twelve o'clock, a square of glass was broken by some 
person or persons (who must be the most infamous 
characters id Soaety) and the Museum robbed of 
between twenty and thirty very valuable large SHver 
Anuque Coins and Medals, amongst which are the 
following [dting three of Cromwell, Charles 11, and 
Louis XVj. The others I cannot recall amongst so 
large a collection, but they srere all considered great 

^George M Abbot, A Sheri Hitierj ri Iks LSbrer^ 
Comfeny rf PMaidpk^ (Philadelphia. 1913)* 9 

^ Befiy PreceeUnti 20 (Nov. 15^ 1768) 
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CDfioiitiet. The amngcment of the coini b tcm> 
porarVi aad, although in iti Infancy, coniista of 
■everal hundred! of different klndi Thit it the 
lecond time the Mueeum hai been rubbed of Coins 
and Medals. 

Ktypt 

One erf the firat Americans to encounter R|[>p- 
tian antiquities was Benjamin West at Rome in 
1760- 

Of all the monument! of ancient art in Rome, the 
Obelisk brought from Eg> pt in the reign of Augustus, 
interested his runosity the most—the hieroglyphs 
appeared to resemble so exactly the figures in the 
Wampum brlts of the Indians, that it occurred to 
him, if ever the myslenes of Egypt Wi*re to be inter¬ 
preted, It might be by the aborigines of America 

On Drerinber 14, 1767, Francis Hopkinbon re¬ 
turned from London, bringing for the Library^ 
Comfiaiiy of Philadelphia 

a Woman's Hand taken from an Egyptian Mummy 
in good Preservation presented with his n^spectful 
CompP‘ to the Company by Mr Benjamin West, 
formerly of this City, but now of l.undon Historical 
Painter 

When John Led yard, of Groton, Connecticut, 
professions'll traveler, after Ssiiluig with Captain 
Cook on hi8 last voyage and after exploring 
Siberia, was sent out m 1768 by the 'African 
Association” of London to traverse the interior 
of Africa, he reacheti Alexandria on August 4 and 
Bfleen days later was at Cairo, whence he sent 
three letters to Thomas Jefferson at Pans 'T 
hav(' seen a small inuminv, it has what I call 
wampuni'Work on it Even )our curiosity 

and love of antiquity would not detain >ou in 
Egypt tlircc months ” But bv the end of No¬ 
vember, just as he was about to ascend the Nile, 
Lcdyard died in Cairo, the first American casu¬ 
alty in the story of Egyptian exploration '* 

Only one Amencan publication dealing with 
the antiquities of Egypt can be cited for our 
period, namely, a compilation from the works of 
Norden, Savary, Niebuhr, Bruce, Volney, Po- 
CDckc, and Payne's Vnn 0 rsal Gtograpky^ inspired 
by the notoriety of Napoleon Donaparlc’s inva- 

” Galt, Btnjamin Wnt 1 1J2 

*^Auttln K. Gray, Franklin*s Ubwy (New 

York, 1937) 24, ^ Abbot, Jlistary of tkt Library Com^ 

10 , 

** Jorbd Sparks, Tho L^t cf Jokn Ledyard, the Amtrtian 
TrntUer (Cambridge, 1820, reprinted In hu coUecilon, 
Th$ Library of American Biograpkjt 2d senes, 18, Boston, 
1855). 


Sion of Egypt, and published for John Remmey at 
New York in the very last year of the century 

Western Asia 

When Copley reached Italy in 1775 he wrote, 
"Mr Boylston has iieen within a few weeks past 
at Leghorn after hie return from Furke) 
'ITiis was apparently one of the few direct con¬ 
tacts of Amencans with Western Asm before the 
Revolution Even for many years thereafter no 
official relations were opened with the Ottoman 
Empire hor, though John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, and John Ja'i, wlien serving os treaty 
cominiShiontTB in 1779, were expectni to include 
negotiations with Furkiv, nothing wab done 
either then or in 1786 when the projecl was 
reopened And os late os 1799, wht*n William 
Smith, of Charleston, South ( arolina. then Min¬ 
ister to Portugal, was nomiiiaUxi as Envoy \1\- 
Lraordinar> to (Constantinople, the appointment 
WJB nevt»r conBrniefl Nevertheless, American 
trading ships were fiLrmitUHj to o|ieratc under 
the protection of the English fo^vant Com|)an\, 
for artaui financioJ considerationa, and S^ 1 ^ma 
figs were soon well known in the United States, 
while in 178S a Boston firm advertised ‘‘a few 
casks of lK*flt Smyrna raisins for sale 

NlNtTIiKNTlI CkNTURV AuUSMIKNT b AND 
Educational Institutions 

Gne of the phenomena of the period after 1800 
was the rapid growth of the muscuma In 1800 
the Rev Joseph Stewart sot up a museum of 
curiosities at Hartford, which was kept ui the 
attic of the statehouse lii New York, m the 
same year, busts and figures imported from 
Europe were advertised to be shown at Corre's 
Mount Vernon Garden In New York, also, 
Savage had established the Columbian Gallery 
in the Pantheon in 1802, just before the Academy 
of Fine Arts occupied it, and then transferred his 

** Remmey. An AcrowU qf the Present .SJa/s qf E^iypt, 
etc (New York, 1799) 

" MaAflochifsectii HiflCorkvil brn-tecj, fitters of 
CopUy and Pelham nib was Wonl Ntcholaii Boyls- 
toa (1749-1828), grand-nephew nf Dr Zabdwl Bojiston, 
who wai thtf (\t^i to inoculate for Bmallpox in i^menca 
In 1721 

* C O RiuJIln, Dtpiamahe NtffltnUtons qf American 
Navat Officers l77S-m3 (Baltimore. 1912) 127-129, 

Walter L. Wngfat. Jr, Ameruan Retalionr with Turkey 
to 1831 (unpublnhcd diMertacioa at Princeton Pnlver- 
slCy), Leland J Gordon, AmeTsean Matwus nnik Turkey 
(PhiUdelphla, J9J2) 8,'41; 
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exhibit to the New York Museum at 166 Green- 
WKh Street, where John Scudcier received hia 
training 

At Philadelphia, Peale's Museum continued to 
be exhibited in Independence Hall and, in part, 
in the hall of the American Philosophical Soacty, 
though Charles W Pealr himself retired from 
active participation in 1610 and withdrew to 
Germantown, leaving hia naturalist son Rubens 
in charge Ten years later, Rubens Peale having 
decided to go to Baltimore, Peale's Museum at 
Philadelphia was incorporated with Bonjuinin 
Frankim Peale as manager and Titian RamBa> 
Pealc as curator Under tlie new management 
it gradually became less scientific and more seii- 
sational, liut it was still in [ndependcnce Hall 
when Charles W. Peale painted "The Artist in 
Hit Museum" in 1824, and even long after his 
death in 1827 In 1838 it was removed to the 
Arcade, and m 1848 to the Chinese Museum at 
Philadelphia, where Phincas T Bamum bought 
part of its contents The lost remains of the 
museum were dispersetl by auction in 1854. 

Rembrandt Peale also followed in his father's 
footsteps. After having taken one of the two 
mamninlh skeletons to London in 1802-03, and 
after having made a vislL to Pans in 1807-OS^— 
where, on account of his museum expera^nce, he 
was offered employment bv Vivant I^non under 
the French Gfivernment, but declined—he mi¬ 
grated to Baltimore in 1814 and established 
Peale's Museum and Gallery of Paintings in that 
city, along the liniw of its Philadelphia prede- 
cesMJT, with paintings and curiosities and even 
the second maniiiioth which had traveled to 
l^ndon and back Rembrandt remained in 
charge for six years, and thereupon was relieved 
by Rubens Peale 

From Baltimore in turn Rubens Peale migrated 
to New York and here established another Peale’s 
Museum and Gallery of the Fine Arts in 1825, 
in a building appropriately named the Parthenon 
(252 Broadway at the comer of Murray Street), 
opposite the City Hall Scientific lectures began 
here m 1826 In 1838 a company procured a 
state charter as the "New York Museum Com¬ 
pany" and purchased Peale's Museum as the 
beginning of a greater operation, which came 
to naught In 1840, however, the name was 
changed to the New York Museum of Natural 
History and Science, and In 1842 to Hill's New 
York Museum, the name of the propnetor being 
dropped when he failed later in year. After 
another failure the museum was bought on Janu¬ 


ary 2,1843, by PhineasT. Bamum, who rcopoied 
it as Peale's New York Museum and ran it for 
several months as an ostensible rival to himself. 

In 1809, meanwhile, the old Tammany Mu¬ 
seum in New York was purchased by John 
Scudder, who transferred it to 21 Chatham Street 
and reopened It the following year os the New 
Amencan Museum Scudder hoped to build up 
his Amencan Museum along the lines of the 
British Museum In 1816, moreover, when the 
old almshouse on the north side td City Hall 
Park (faong Chambers Street, on the site of the 
present County Court House) was abandoned in 
favor of "a palace at Bellevue," the buildmg was 
turned over to educational purposes and renamed 
the "New York Institution"; there, along with 
the New York Historical Soacty and the Amen¬ 
can Academy of the Fine Arts, Scudder acquired 
a ten-year lease for his museum, the actual trans¬ 
fer took place in 1817, with a great sign "Ameri¬ 
can Museum" which fomis u sinking feature iii 
the well-known view of "New York Cily Hall 
Park, North end, 1825 " After Scudder's death 
in 1821 the Amencan Museum remained in the 
"New York Inbiilution" for nine mort* years, and 
then was exiled in 1830 to the comer of Broad¬ 
way and Ann Street, opposite St Paul's Church, 
where it reopened on December 24 in the "New 
Marble Buildings" erected for the purpose, as 
shown in a "view of St Paul's Church and the 
Broadway Stages, N. Y 1831 " In 1840, the 
Amcnenn Museum was advertised for sale, and 
the "New York Museum Company," which hi^ 
already purchased Peale’s Museum, planned to 
obtain the entire block bounded by Broadway, 
Ann, Fulton, and Nassau Streets, arid so open^ 
negotiations with Scudder's heirs. But they 
were anticipated by Phineas T Bamum, who 
first assumed a positicm as manager in 1641, and 
on December 27, 1841, bought the Museum out¬ 
right for $12,000 

The sequel Is to be traced under the tide of 
"Bamum's American Museum " 'fhe site and 
name of the museum (at 218-220 Broadway) 
remained unchanged, apart from minor altera¬ 
tions and additions, and such embellishments of 
the name as "American Museum and Garden and 
Gallery of Fine Arts " In 1843 Bamum added 
the contents of Peale’s Museum; and in 1851 the 
contents Of the Chinese Museum (539 Broadway) 
followed the same courar. To accommodate this 
additional material, Bamum acquired the ad¬ 
joining building of the Chemical Bank and re¬ 
opened in 1850, with oonsidatmble alterations and 
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improvemaiU. Thb building, after a prrlimi- 
tmry Are in 1864, was destroyed with all lU 
contents in a great oonflagration on July 13,1865 
Bamum reopened seven weeks later at the old 
Chmew Museum (539 Broadway), but this loo 
was destroyed by fire in 1068. The same fate 
overtook the Hippotheatron on 14th Street, 
which he opened in 1872, and lost by fire the 
same year 

At Washington there had been a collection of 
models, called 'The American Museum of Art," 
in the Patent Office erected ui 1812 and de¬ 
stroyed by fire in 1836 The next step was the 
estabhshment of John Vanlen's Museum. Var- 
dm says that ho began it in 1829, "inconsequence 
of three persons havmg opened and made very 
great eolIccUons from the generous atizens (of 
Washington) and then leaving the place, takmg 
the many nch and scarce donations with them, 
thus leaving the seat of Government without so 
valuable an institution " He kept a MS cata¬ 
logue with lists and dates of acquiutions and 
with names of donors or lenders By 1836 he 
had 400 or 500 specimens, curicwities, relics, and 
objects, at the comer of John Marshall Place and 
D Street, near the City Hall In this year he 
rhangal the name to the Washington Museum, 
probably as a consequence of the destruction of 
its nval But in 1841 it was absorbed by the 
National Institute 

Even the earliest of the now existing great 
museums originated as a pnvate organisation, 
the National Institute for Promotion of Sci¬ 
ence founded at Washington in 1840, absorbing 
Varden's Museum in 1841, and incorporated by 
act of Congress for twenty yean in 1842. In it 
were deposited the collections accumulated by 
the Govenunent until 1850, all bemg stored on 
the top floor of the new Patent Office, along with 
the material accumulated since 1838 for the 
Smithsonian Institution A report of January 1, 
1842, mentions "about 500 castings in plaster, 
medals and seals," and "ten pieces of statuary 
in marble, or plaster," while a report of Novem¬ 
ber 22 of the same year includes "Egyptian 
antiquities and hieroglyphs." The organisation 
of the Smithsonian Institudon in 1846 provided 
for sectioni on ethnology and archaeology and 
on fine arts, the latter bring the material in the 
custody of the National Institute which in 1847 
unofficially assumed the name "National Mu¬ 
seum," twenty-eight years before the term was 
actually employ^ by Congms. The oomple- 
tioD of the SmJffisonian building m 1857 made it 


possible to remove most of the collection from 
the Patent Office the next year, but the National 
Institute retained its jurMiction over the fine 
arts material until the expiration of the twenty 
years of incorporation in 1862, whereupon this 
material, likcwiK*. was removed from the Patent 
Office to the Sinithsoninn Then, un January 24, 
1865, occurred another of the usual catastrophes 
of the pennd a gixat fire in the upiwr part of 
the Smithionian building destro>ed the larger 
part of the art collections, os well as the un¬ 
published records and inventoncs What little 
survived the fire was distributed between the 
Library d Congress and, eventually, the Cor¬ 
coran Art Gallery, where it remamed until it was 
recalled m 1896 to its proper place in the special 
building which had been erected for the purposes 
of the IJnited States National Museum in 1881 

Another source of amusement and instruction 
was the panorama, which brought Mediterranean 
lands closer to the untraveled man. Invented 
by Robert Barker at Edinburgh in 1787, and 
already introduced bv (jardiner Baker m 1797 
("Now Phenomenon in Greenwich Street"), it 
entered the archaeological sphere with the "Cit^' 
of Rome" in 1010 at the New York Musimiiii 
(166 Greenwich St) ScudiJer'x "Optical Cos- 
momma" was exhibiting Egypt, Sialy, and Italy 
as early as 1015, and at Vanderlyn'e new Rotunda 
in 1817 appeared "Athens as it now is," pamted 
by the inventor Barker of London, before a 
simitar panorama of Athens, given to Harvard 
College, Edward Everett delivered his lectures 
on Greek antiquities Other panoramic painters 
of the lime were John and Robert Burford of Lon¬ 
don (generally uUllxing sketches by the architect 
P Catherwood), and later Samuel Bell Waugh 
and John Banvard Italian scenes, including 
Rome, Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Pacstum, 
were of course the most numerous; but Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land, Petra, Egypt, and Nubia 
(including Burford's Thebes and Kamak, and 
Gltddon’a transparent panomma of the Nile), 
followed one another with undiminlshod popu¬ 
larity up to the time of the Civil War 

Nit>rBTitGNTu C'entury* Classical 
Archaeology 

The first actual students of classical ar^ae- 
ology—in consequence obitgod to study 
abre^—were George Ticknor and Edward Ever¬ 
ett of Boston, graduates of Dartmouth (1807) 
and Harvard (1811), respectively Everett, after 
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a short but brilliant career as minister of the 
Brattle St Church, where he had succeeded 
Dr Buckminster, was now Hesifpiated os Eliot 
Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard College, 
with a leave of absence for two years (afterwards 
extended to four) m order to perfect himself in 
his new profession Ticknor, meanwhile, had 
journeyed southward to consult Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son Ticknor and Everett sailed together on 
April 16, 1815, as vet unaware of Napoleon's 
escape from Elba With Greece in mind, they 
visited Iword Byron in London to obtain letters 
of introduction to Athens and to Ali Pasha of 
Janina, and were with him at the moment when 
the couner arrived with the news of Waterloo 
"My Lord, a great battle has been fought and 
Bonaparte is entirely defeated " Byron incred¬ 
ulously replied "But is it true? 1 am damned 
sorry for it " After Waterloo, however, the con¬ 
tinent lay open for [leaceful study, and, provided 
also with letters to Caiiova from Sir Humphrey 
Davy, they set forth to study at Gflttingcn un¬ 
der the spell of the fJreck classics Citing Pro¬ 
fessor Gottlob Schul/c, Ticknor wrote to his 
father "We (in the United States) do not yet 
know what A Greek scholar is, we do not even 
know the process by which a man is to be made 
one " He "had a course of archaeology five 
times a week by Prof Weicker" “WinHcel- 
nuinn, who has long been the first authority m 
France and Italy on all subjects relating to the 
arts of the ancients and Heyne and his school in 
ancient criticism have placed your country [Ger¬ 
many] at the head of classical learning in Eu- 
ro]K ” And Everett adds, "I am looking into 
Winckclmann'a works and Rnd thein charming, 
more however from the subject than from the 
manner in which he treats it, which is arrogant, 
and the German arrogance is not so hearty as 
the English nor so courtJv as the Frencdi It has 
the airs of an ufistari gt^tleman " 

Vtsttors to Italy 

Beginning with the nineteenth century, casual 
travelers more frequently explored the antiquities 
of Italy One of the first was "A Native of 
Pennsylvania" [Joseph Sansom] who publishetl 
two volumes on his travels during 1801-1802 in 
Switzerland and Italy, with some notice of the 
an^quities of Florence, Rome, and Naples, his 
rash claim that "he is the Rrst American, who 
ev^ wrote his travels" elicited from a Bknton 
reviewer the caustic response, "No book was ever 


less wanted, than the Philadelphian's, and none 
ever deserved type and paper lew " At the same 
time. In 1802, William Tudor of Boston was 
writing hiB detailed letters from Naples, again 
including notices of the antiquities, such as the 
Famese Bull in the public park along the bay. 
Another Bostonian, John Lowell the elder, was 
in Italy dunng the winter of 1804-1805, and 
published a series of letters from Florence, Elomc, 
and Naples, with extensive notes on the antiq¬ 
uities all three cities, including a visit to 
Ponipcn and tin account of the unrolling of the 
Herculaneum papyn Among other early viai- 
tors were W Dutton, Nicholas Diddle, Washing¬ 
ton Irving, William T Andrews, William Saw¬ 
yer, and William Hickling Prescott 
In 1817 George Ticknor, having left Gottingen 
for Paris, visited Rome, where he met the anti¬ 
quarian diplomats Bunsen and Niebuhr, the 
aiitiquitv-collecting Grown Prince Ludwig of 
Bavaria, the Hellenizing sculptors Canova and 
Tliorwaldsen, and the Bonaparte fanidy, Lucien 
and Louis, their sister Paulino Borghese, and their 
mother Madame Lactilia, of whom he most liked 
Luacn At Naples he knew Sir William Cell, 
the student of Greek and Roman antiquities and 
topography Returning bv way of France to 
Spam, he wrote at Ntnies in 1818 "I cannot, 
however, look at the Maieon Garr^ without 
being Riled with indignation, that the Virginians, 
professing to take this graceful, light Greek 
Temple fur their model, i^ould yet have made 
such a clumsy, disproportioned, absurd thing as 
their Capitol at Richmond " By June of 1819 
he was back in this country, ready to assume Ins 
duties in the Smith Wofessorship of the French 
and Spanish Languages and Literature at Har- 
vartl, which he had accepted ui 1817™ Mean¬ 
while Joseph Green Cogswell, caking with him 
a young Harvard graduate iiamod Augustus 
'1 homdike, had followed Ticknor and Everett to 
Gbttingen, and in 1817, with Edward Brooks, 
they overtook Ticknor at Rome Edward Ev¬ 
erett, who had delayed at Paris for studies of 
Italian and modem Greek, and thence had 
visitKl England, did not reach Italy until after 
Ticknor's departure In 1818 Gcor^ Bancroft, 
likewise after leaving Gottingen, was in Italy dur¬ 
ing 1821-22, meeting Princess Pauline Boighese 

"Long afterward!, having resigned hti profeuondiip, 
TicknCM- made a waiod vbit to Europe in 1835-31, lodud* 
log a atsy at Roma, BlUng bis notebooka with aocounti of 
the art ooUectlona. 
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at Rome and Lord Byron with CountcM Guicdoli 
at Naplea. » 

Amoag the painten in the firat quarter of 
the century the first to arrive was Waahington 
Alliton in 1804, followed the next year by John 
Vandeflyn, who had already studied at Paris for 
five years (1796-lMt) and in 1803 was sent over 
again by the new Academy of Fine Arts to ac¬ 
quire casts and copies of paintings At Rome 
AJlston and Vanderlyn lived together until 1808, 
in company with Washington Irving and Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, with ThorwakJsen as the arbi¬ 
ter of their taste, Washington Irving even con¬ 
sidered abandoning literature to share the artistic 
career of his namesake Gilbert Stuart Newton 
made a brief visit to Italy in 1817 but settled in 
London William Edward West left the United 
States in 1822 and spent two years in Italy, 
painting Lord Byron at Leghorn m 1823 Rob¬ 
ert Walker Weir reached I-€*ghorn in 1825, lived 
in Rome for two years and then went to Naples 
*'Here I was joined by an English architif t, with 
whom I made an extensive exciirsuHi to Paestum, 
where we measured the temples, and made such 
notes as we thought would be of use " 

After the second quarter of the centurv had 
begun, the number of visiting painters rapidly in¬ 
creased , some were figure and histoncal iiainters, 
following the West-Copley tradition, while others 
were landscape painters who came pnmanly 
for the inspirabon of Mediterranean scenery 
and picturesque ruins Of these it is unneces¬ 
sary here to do more than to list their names 
George Cooke, John Gadsby Chapman, Rem¬ 
brandt Poale, Samuel Finley Breese Morsi*, John 
Cranch, Thomas Cole, Francis Alexander, Fred¬ 
erick Stydes Agate, Daniel Huntington, Henry 
Peters Gray, Thomas Pritchard, Emanuel Gott¬ 
lieb Leutse, Luther Terry, William Moms Hunt, 
Christopher Pearse Cranch, George Inness, 
George Loring Brown, and William Page To 
these we may add the names of those who went 
out during the next decade, before the Cml 
War. Jonathan Eastman Johnson, Elihu Vedder, 
Edward Hamson May, Worthington Whittredge, 
Albert Bientadt, Samuel Colraan, Sanford Rob¬ 
inson Gifford, and Jervis McEntee 

It was not until the secxind quarter of the 
century that the sculptors began to follow tlie 
painters to Rome The first to come, in 1825, 
was Horatio Groenough, who m his youth had 
copied Roman ooins in the Boston Atheoacum 
and "a marble statue of Phoaon, a copy of the 
antique, which my father caused to be placed 


with its pedestal as an ornament to a mound in 
the garden " At Rome he studied with Thor- 
waldsen, and his first commission, the “Chanting 
Cherubs," the first marble group ever made 
by an American sculjitor, was given him by 
James Fenimort < ooper Nearly ten years after 
Greenough came Thomas Crawford and ShoboJ 
Vail Clevenger lliram Powers embarked for 
Italy in 1837, and established his fame with the 
"(<reck Slave" in 1843, shown at the London 
Exposition of 1851 and at the New York World's 
Fair of 1853 Later sculptor vibilors wen* I lenry 
Kirke Brown, Joseph Mozier, Joc*l Tanner Hart, 
William Wetniorc Story, Chauiiccy Bradley Ives, 
Harnct (Kiodhuo Hosmer, Thomas Ball, h^iwanl 
S Barlholcmew, William H Rinehart, and Ran¬ 
dolph Rogers 

Likewitie with regard to the literary and other 
figures who visited Italy after the first quarter 
of the ocntur\ we cannot here attempt to give 
more than a list of the more prominent (icorgo 
Washington Circene, Andrew Bigelou (one of 
the first to visit the antiquibes in Sicily), Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, James Fenimore Cooper, 
Kalf^ Waldo Emerson, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
William MiOdcken, John Lowell, Jr , JohnLoth- 
rop Motley, William Henry C^hanning, Thomas 
William Parsons, Isaac Appleton Jewett, W C 
Trevelyan, Charles Sumner, Charles Rockwell, 
Thomas LJovd Halsey. Francis Parkinan (who 
also visitfxl Sicily, and wrote that he preferred 
Vesuvius to all the ruined temples), Thcorlore 
Parkei, CharlesCallahan Perkins, WillJam Cilery 
Channmg, Jr , Margaret Fuller Ouinli, George 
Stillman Hilliard, Henry Winthrop 5kirgent, 
James Jackson Jarves, Charles Eliot Norton, 
Rufus Choate, (H*orge Cabot Ward, James 
Russell Lowell. FitzVVilliam Sargent, William 
C^ullen Bryant, Charles Berk, Charlotte Saunders 
Cushman, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Richard Henry 
Dana II, George P Marsh, William James Still¬ 
man, Henry Brooks Adame, and William Dean 
Howells. 

Most of these expressed, either through litera¬ 
ture or by means of the representational arts, or 
by their patronage of art and aichacology, aonic- 
thing of ^e impression that the culture of aAcient 
Rome had made upon them, thus strengthening 
the foundabons of archaeological studies ^ 

M 

« 

Vtstiors to Gfuco 

In 1806, the young secretary of the American 
Legation at Paris, Nicholas Biddle of Philadel- 
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phia, turned hii eye* toward Greece. Biddle was 
our first American touriet in that part of the 
world, and so well did he improve his oppor- 
tunittes that, on his return and transfer to the 
Legation at London, he loved to run up to 
Cambridge and dispute with the dons on the 
differences and similarities between ancienC and 
modern Greek ** This contact, too, left a visual 
iinpruw upon America, for in 1819 he was ap¬ 
pointed by President Monroe as one of the 
directors of the Bank of the United States, an 
institution which he served as president for sev¬ 
enteen years. Under his guidance the Bank of 
the United States, in Philadelphia, was erected 
by Strickland as a copy of the Parthenon at 
Athens, and because o^ his insistence, Girard 
College at Philadelphia, a reflection of the ('onn- 
thian monument of L>sicTatcs at Athens, and 
hia own countr>' seat "Andalusia" on the Dela¬ 
ware, also rose as impressive dassical Greek 
monuments 

Lord Byron wrote to his mother from Athens 
on January 14, 1811 "Here I sec and have con¬ 
versed with French, Italians, Germans, Danes, 
Greeks, Turks, Americans, etc , etc , etc " It is 
diflficult to imagine who the Americans could 
have been, unless they were offioers of trading 
vessets, but the omission of thp suigle word 
"Amencans" in an identical passage in a letter 
written six days later to Franas Hodgson sug¬ 
gests that they were as imaginary as the s/ eeiera 

Edward Everett, whose oration the Rcs- 
toratum of Grooce" in 1813, at the time of taking 
hii degree of Master of Arts at the age of nine¬ 
teen, had determined his lifelong career, noccs- 
sanly pressed on from Rome toward Greece 
Even before coming to Italy he had studied 
modem Greek at Pans, and had met Adamantioe 
Korals. George Ticknor would have waited to 
go to Greece with Everett, but the acceptance 
of the professorship of romance languages had 
changed the direction of his career Further¬ 
more, Ticknor's father had written from Boston, 
"To see Athens, my son, is not worth exposing 
your life, nor the time nor the money you must 
spend to BTC it " So Everett found a new travel¬ 
ing companion in Theodore Lyman, and with 

** William N IWtcb, ‘'NirfacilBi Bkldlc*i Journey tn 
Greece In 1806," i*rac ^smuis and Antif Soc PkUa- 
28 167-1S2, 1917{ thie Girdc Journal, rormerly 
IS die poMKwion of a Brandeon, Edward Biddle, deicnbed 
the joumey from Naplre to 7.antc and tboncs through 
Gfwc, >1011 tbeiw !■ thought to haw been another book 
with drswlnge of Creek buUdliqce. 


letters from Lord Byron to AU Paihh of Janina 
openmg the way, they explored Thmaly, Delphi, 
Thebes and Athens, Corinth, Sparta, and Troy. 

Everett assumed hii professorial duties in 1819 
One of his students in that first year, Ralph 
Wakio E^merson, wrote that ''There was on in¬ 
fluence on the young people from the genius of 
Everett which was almost comparable to that of 
Pericles in Athens , The word that he spoke, 
and the manner in which he spoke it, became 
current and classical in New England." At 
Boston he gave a public course of lectures on 
Antiquities Said Emerson "I have been at¬ 
tending Professor Everett's lectures which he has 
begun to deliver m this city upon Antiquitlei 

I have heard this cvenmg and shall else¬ 
where record Professor Everett’s lecture on the 
Kleusininn Mysteries, Dordona CbicO* Saint 
Sophia’s Temple pn^scntctl in the inimi¬ 
table style of our Cicero ’’ But with the last 
words of his Phi Beta Kappa address of 1824, as 
ho glanced toward a guest of honor in the audi¬ 
ence, "Welcome, thrice welcome to our shores! 

Welcome, welcome, Lafayette," a profes¬ 
sorial career was ended Edward Everett had 
entered the political field, but his five years of 
classical teaching had left firm foundations for 
the future study of antiquity 

Even before this, however, Everett had medi¬ 
tated a change, when the outbreak of the Greek 
War of Independence aroused hia symiiathies, 
and in the North American Rmew, of which he 
was then editor, he published in October, 1823, 
an article which persuaded Daniel Webster to 
champion the cause of Greece Everett applied 
to John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, ask¬ 
ing to be sent out to Greece os member of n 
commission to investigate the progress of the 
revolution WebsUT and Calhoun advocated 
that he be ntode a special commissioner repre¬ 
senting the iHivemmcnt But "the President 
[Monroe] has taken, as it happened, pretty high 
ground os to this continent, and is afraid of the 
appearance of interfering in the concerns of the 
other continent also": and a published letter of 
Secretary Adams "showvd such a want of feeling 
toward the poor Greeks" that the denial of the 
application was not unexpected. 

Owing to Everett and others, warm sympathy 
for the Gredc cause was aroused in the United 
States. The spectacular end oi Lord Byron, 
who m 1823 volunteered for service in Greece, 
with a retinue of twelve people, five honei, two 
cannon, and 50,000 Spanish dollars, and died the 
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next year at Miaaolonghi, likewiK had a marked 
effect. Among the relict ci vonouB money- 
raiaing efforta ia on anonymous litde book pub¬ 
lished at New York in 1824, under the auspices 
of 'The Gredan Ladies,'' composed of bnef 
enaya on Tk$ Grecian Wreath of Victory, con¬ 
tributed by Profeaaqra Anthon and Moore, as 
well os President Charles King, of Columbia 
College; Professor Everett, of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity; ProfcaM>r Doane, of Washington College, 
Hartford, Governor DeWitt Clinton; and An¬ 
thony Bleecker, Dr Hosack, Col John Trumbull, 
George Bancroft, and others 

The outstanding philheilene of the period was 
Dr Samuel Gridlcy Howe, who, immediately 
after taking his medical degree at Harvard in 
1824, set out for the scene of warfare m Greece 
There he spent six years, first in guenlla warfare 
and afterwords as surgeon-general of the Greek 
fleet; he published his Historical Sketch of the 
Greek Resolution in 1828 before the end had been 
reached Another of the great figures of the 
peHod was Col Jonathan P Miller, the "Amcn- 
can Dare-devil," who fought for the Greeks at 
Mimolonghi and publishi^ The Condition of 
Greece 18Z7 and 1828 Both Howe and Miller 
returned to the United States and went back to 
Greece with relief ships, and others went out with 
John D Russ, Harry A V Post, and Samuel 
Woodruff Throughout this penod, too, Ameri¬ 
can warships were in the Aegean; Commodore 
John Rodgers had aith him a coasiderable fleet, 
and an incident connected with Captain Daniel 
Psttcraon of the Constitution, as related by the 
chaplain, George Jones, will he noted in a fdlon'- 
ing section. 

As the war drew toward a cIok, missionancs 
began to arrive with plaqs for reconstruction and 
education, Rufus Anderson in 1829, Jonas King 
the Arabic scholar, John Henry Hill, and Rlias 
Riggs in 1830 Anderson travried in the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus to study the problem of establishing 
misakm stations in Greece But, as contrasterl 
with the non-ChrisUan countries of Western 
Asia, Greece proved to be stenic terntDry for 
proselyting, and the missionary efforts had to be 
limited to schools, even these sometimes awaken¬ 
ing suspicion. The Hill school for girls at Athena 
Was extremely successful, and Hill's private li¬ 
brary formed a reference library for visiting 
Amerlcaii scholars But the schools established 
by Robertson on Syra and by Benton on Crete 
were not erf long duratioi; and Riggs went bock 
to Smyrna in 1838. Jonas King oondnued to 


live in Athens, ui spite of numerous difficulties, 
he served as United States consular agent and 
consul in 1851'58, but nevertheless was anathe¬ 
matized by the Holy Synod of Athens in 1863 
and one of his books was publicly burned 
Though he and the Greek clergy were eventually 
reconciled, it is obvious that the life of a mission¬ 
ary in Greece was not conducive to scholarly 
research 

Of the few travelent who passed through 
Greece shortly after the war, for the most part 
on cruising ships or intent on reaching other 
ports, only John Lowell, Jr , Walter Colton, and 
Charles Rockwell need be mentioned 

Toward the middle of the century began the 
mfliix of American scholani whidi was only m 
its initial stage before the Civil War Thus in 
1848 came James M Hoppin, professor of the 
history of art at Yale, and in IflSl Henry M 
Baird, afterwards professor at New York Univcr- 
sit> In 1853 arnved ComcJiua Conway Felton, 
pr^eaaor of Greek at Harvard and afterwards 
president. Baird published a book on Modem 
Greece m 1856, and in the same year Kciton pub¬ 
lished Seleciions from Modern Greek Writers, and 
Greece Ancient and Modem m 1867 In 1856 
came William Watson Goodwin, William Franas 
Allen, and W S Tyler, young graduates of Har¬ 
vard, of whom two subsequently became |iro- 
fessnrs at Harvard and the third, president of 
Amherst In 1858 came Lewis R Packard, 
Timothy Dwight, and William Wliecicr, young 
Yale graduates who suliaequcntly became pro¬ 
fessors at New Haven And in 1860 appeared 
Professor Janies C Von Bcnachoten, of Wedeyan, 
the last before the war These formed the van¬ 
guard of the stream of scholarly visitors to 
Greece, whose numbers increased rapidly during 
the succeeding decades of the century 

The first organization of Amenaui scholars in 
the field of classical archaeology was the classical 
section of the Amencan Onentol Soacty, or¬ 
ganized in 1848 for "the cultivation of classical 
learning, so far os auxiliary to oncntal rcscardi " 
Then were proposed sucli subjects for discussion 
as "the present state of the excavation of ancient 
rums in Asia Minor" and "the extent to which 
we may expect valuable discoveries of antiquities 
in Macedonia and the northern parts of Greece." 
C C Felton was one of the most active in this 
group; papers were presented by J G Gflnther, 
^ Roxbury, "On the Origin of the Pdasgians" 
and by A. N Arnold, of^Ncwton, on "Archaeo¬ 
logical Researches on the Acropolis of Athens'* 
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(on the basw of a commumcation from Pittaku) 
Unpublished Greek and Latin inscriptions from 
Pisidia, Antioch, Beirut, and the Hauran were 
forwarded by correspondents and discussed at 
the various meetings between 1849 and 1862 
Not until after the Civil War were steps taken 
toward the foundation of special organuations 
in the classical fields, the Amencan PhilologicaJ 
Association in 1R68 and the Archaeological In¬ 
stitute of America in 1H7Q, as related hereafter 

Casts of Classical Sculpture 

The most practical method of bnnKing ancient 
sculpture to the Amencan public, in default of 
originals, was b) means of plaster casts We 
have alreatiy noted a few instances of this sort, 
as Smibcrt's bustR, Wasliington's Flora and 
Bacchus, Copley's broken collcx'tion, and Pine's 
Venus I'he origin of the earliest collection illus¬ 
trative of the whole scope of Greek and Roman 
sculpture, of the very beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century, was due to the initiative of a 
mayor of New York, Falward Livingston His 
brother. Chancellor Robert R Livingston, being 
at that time Minister to France, was entrusted 
with the mission "to procure casts in plaistor of 
the most beautiful pieces of ancient sculpture 
now collected in the National Museum" (i e , 
the louvre) In the New York Dady Advertiser 
of June 30, 1802, appears a noticr that 

Q Buh<icnption is circulating in this city, for the pur¬ 
pose of importing from Pans, exact models in Statu¬ 
ary, of the Venus de Medu-iH, the Apollo Bel\rtlere, 
the Uercules Famese, and the Croup of the Laocoon, 
which are intended as exemplars fur American Art¬ 
ists Should this subscription be secured, 

It IS proposed to extend it to procure other copieb 
of the great remains of Antiquity 

It was rc|X)rteci on October 27 that "this is 
dcsignefi as the foundation of a gallery and 
school of sculpture, which, being the first es¬ 
tablished in the United States, will, it la ex¬ 
pected, be held honorable to our nty One 
of the most celebrated groupes, the Laocoon^ and 
two of the finest statues, the Apollo and the 
Dying Gladiator^ are already cast, and their 
arrival may be looked for daily " On Decem¬ 
ber 3, 1802, was formed the '^New York Acad¬ 
emy of Fine Arts" (later called the "American 
Ac^emy of the Fine Arts"), with Mayor Liv¬ 
ingston as president, for the purpose housing 
0iem A member of the Academy who saw the 
casts at the time of their arrival in June, 1803, 


particularly remarked "a beautiful Cast of a 
Dying Gladiator [fig Oj, which, for elegance of 
figure, masterly workmanship, and richness of 
hue[l], surpasses any, either m tendon or 
Pans " Somewhat exaggerated accounts of the 
time claimed that "by the diligence of Mr 
Livingston, our Minister at Pans, the society has 
received upwards of cme hundred and fifty rare 
casts" In the shipments were included the 
"Apollo, called the Pythian Apollo, and the 
Apollo Bi-lvidere, Venus of the Capitol, Laocoon 
and his Sons, Castor and Pollux; Combatant, 
called the fighting Gladiator and the Grecian 
Warrior, Gcrmanicus, Silcnus and Bacchus; Her¬ 
maphrodite, Venus of the Bath, Torso of a Ve¬ 
nus, Grecian Cupid, Ceres, the Young Apollo, 
or Apollo and Lizard, Busts of Jupiter, Juno, 
Men-ury, Bacchus, Niobe and Children (six), 
Laughing Faun, Roma, Homer, Lucretia, Pv- 
thagorus, Eunpides, Socrates, Plato, Demosthe¬ 
nes, Nero, and Seneca " An old circus building 
on Greenwich Street, formerly known as the New 
Circus or Rickett's Amphitheatre and now as the 
Pantheon, was refitted for their reception and 
was opened on August 12, 1803 "In the rotunda 
of the Pantheon, the young student may pass 
his hours in uninterrupted study, cultivating his 
taste by contemplating the most correct models 
of ancient sculpture " In gratitude for the Em¬ 
peror's generosity, the Academy elected both 
Napoleon and Vivant Denon, previously chief of 
the scientific section of the Ex^Uvon de V£.^pie 
and now director-general of the museums of 
France, to honorary membership in 1804, and 
the Emperor responded not only by acceptance 
but also with a gift of more casts and books, 
mduding a complete set of Piranesi's twenty- 
seven volumes and of Denon's DesertpHon de 
VlLgypte Egypt was represented also by costs 
given by the British consul general in Egypt, 
George Baldwin, indudmg a sculpture of the 
early Roman period from Arsinoe Meanwhile, 
in the spring of 1803, with the intention of broad¬ 
ening the scope of the collection, the pointer 
John Vandeiiyn, who had already spent five 
years studying abroad, was commissioned "to 
proceed, with all convenient speed, to the dty 
of Paris, and from thence to Florence, Rome, 
and such other places in Italy os he shall judge 
proper, in order to procure casts from antique 
statues and other pieces of sculpture, copies of 
the best paintings." The V6nderiyn commitsion 
does not seem to have justified expectations, but 
a few casts and copies of painting duly arrived 
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and were added to the exhibition m the Pan¬ 
theon. Gradually were added a few paintingn 
ohowlng views of anaent monuments. '‘Ruins of 
the Mtviumcnt of Philopapus [at Athens], An¬ 
tique Tomb near the Via Tiburtina, View of the 
{nterJor ctf the Thermes of Julian, The Temple 
of Vesta at Tivoli " Busts of Jupiter Serapis 
and of the Famesian Hercules were presented by 
Archibald Robertson, os well as a few miscel¬ 
laneous original antiquities Finanaally, how¬ 
ever, the exhibition was unsuccessful, so that the 
casts were packed and stored away until the 
charter was procured in 1808 Thereupon the 
upper part of the “Government House" on 
Broadway, erected as tho intended residence of 
the President of the United States and later used 
as the custom house (on the site of the present 
custom house), was borrowi'd for exhibition pur¬ 
poses. But when this structure was demolished 
in 1815 the casts were packed away for a second 
time in the store of Capt Farquhar on VeK^y 
Street. TTie revival of the Academy by Gov¬ 
ernor DeWxtt Clinton in 1816 resulted in the 
acquisition qC^w quarters in the abandoned old 
almshouse d&Chambcrs Street, which, under its 
new name m the “New York Institution" now 
sheltered several culturoJ organixations under a 
common roof But the usefulness of the Acad¬ 
emy rapidly decluied, particularly on account of 
the accession, in 1825, of the group known os the 
New York Drawing Association, which was soon 
incorporated as the National Academy of Design 
After the New York Institution ceased to l>e 
available for the Academy in I8J1, moreover, the 
coUcctloflB were transferred to 8} Barclay Street, 
near Broadway Here the Napoleon book collec¬ 
tion and sonic of the works of art were destroyed 
during a Are in 1837, and the American Academy 
of the Fine Arts, after l>'ing dormant for four 
years, was itself dusolvi'd in 1841 and its records 
were given to the New York HistoncuJ Society 
But the casts survived and were bought for $400 
by the National Academy of Design jn 1841, and 
after having been in use for more than a century 
were in their turn destroyed by another hre in 
1905 

Among other casts and reproductions in New 
York at this tune, Scudder's American Museum 
contained, according to the “Abridged Cata¬ 
logue" of 1819, under the heading “Sculptor &c," 
toe entry, "In bronze Apollo Belvidere." 
The Nation^ Academy of Design, moreover, 
before acquiring the casta from the American 
Academy, has been presented with "a cost of a 


dog from the antique" by Michael Paff, a “statue 
of Venus entering the bath" by Richard Wyatt, 
the "Kamesu Hercules, u splendid cdossal cast, 
being the only one on this side of the Atlantic" 
by G W Lee, the “Augustus (bust). Torso, and 
AntinoUs, of the Braschi palace (colossal)" by 
Mendes I Cohen, and “a number of easts of 
vanouB descriptions" by Archibald and Alexan¬ 
der Kolx^rtson 

Meanwhile, with the encouragement of the 
developments in New York, Pcale'a old project 
was reeved in Philadelphia In 1804 Joseph 
Allen Smith, of Charleston, S C , "bcnt to Amer¬ 
ica from Italy the Collection of Casts & 
Rusts now deposited in Mr Peale's Museum," 
in accordance with a stipulation that it was to 
1)0 “until such time as they form part of an 
Amencan Academy of Fine Arts This part 
of the Museum [Arts and Antiquity, or Antique 
Room] IB in the Philosophical Hall " A dc8cn[>- 
lion of this part of the exhibit reveals that it 
“contains several fine casts from the celebrated 
Statues of Antiquity, deservedly the admiration 
of the world, such us the Afiollo de Belvedere, 
the lighting and dying Gladiators, the Antinous, 
Meleogor, Venus of Llie Capitol, Venus Calliope, 
the crouching Venus, Pans, together with Hou- 
dons J3iaiia, besides 12 Busts, and 10 Basso 
Relievos " When, in the new Academy buiM- 
uig, “these casts executed in Italy" wore united 
in 1807 with those specially made at Pans, it 
was felt that the former "are superior to those 
procured at Pans, both in work and materials " 
'I'he Amencan Philosophical Society also ac¬ 
quired some casts of its ow^n, including “a model 
of Homer's head, from a bust found in Egypt, 
presented by M Du Ronchail, per Du Ponceau" 
in 1806 

In 1806 Charles Willson Poale, William Rush 
(the sculptor), and Joseph Hopkinson (author of 
"Hail Columbia") drew up a proposal for the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, signed 
by seventy-one prominent Philadelphians on 
December 26, 1805, its avowed purpose was “to 
promote the cultivation of the Fine Arts, in the 
United States of Amenca, by introdunng correct 
and elegant copies from works of the first masters 
in sculpture and painting and by this facilitating 
the access to such standards." A new building 
was erected for the Academy from the designs 
of Benjamin Latrobe A more comprehensive 
collection of casts was likewise demanded, and, 
having in mind the succem of New York’s appeal 
to Napoleon, a letter wU sent to the American 
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M iniBter at Pans, now General Armitrong 
Again Napoleon proved to be agreeable, particu¬ 
larly in view of the fact that moulds already 
existed for moat of the sculptures The selection 
was entrusted to the young secretary of the 
Legation at Pans, Nicholas Biddle of Philadel¬ 
phia, with the advice of the sculptor Houdon, 
and more than hft> objects were prepared by 
"Getti, Moulcur du Louvre/’ as listed in the 
invoice of "20 Fnmaire an 14" (Dec 11, 1805), 
inclu^liiig the Pythiaii Apollo, the Apollo Belve¬ 
dere, the Antmous of the Belvedere and that of 
the Capitol, the Laocoon, the Torso Bcivwlerc, 
the Meleager, the Capitoline Venus, the Dying 
Gladiator, the Fightmg Gladiator, the Hermaph¬ 
rodite, the SilenuB and infant Bacchus, the Jason, 
and Gcmianicus The cosc^ wore shipped from 
Bordeaux in February, 1806, the Academy re¬ 
ceived Its charter on March 28, and toward the 
end of that year, the building being nearly com¬ 
pleted, the Academy opened with on exhibition 
of casts, with an admission fee of 25 cents, 
Mondays being reserved "with tender gallantry 
for ladies exclusively " In 1806, in wnting to 
Col John Trumbull at New York with regard 
to the new American Academy of the Fine Arts 
in that city, Benjamin West had prophesied that 
New York and Phdadclphia "would lie the 
Athens and Connth of the western world " But 
when West was elected to honorary nicmberahip 
in the Pennsylvania Academy, his letters to 
Charles W Peale and Samuel F B Morse in 
1809-11 gave to Philadelphia the Athenian acco¬ 
lade “She may be looked up to as the [future] 
Athens of the Wt^stern World [or empire] m all 
that can give polish to the human mmd " 

But the credUve artists of Philadelphia, few 
of whom had been included in the Academy, 
formed in 1810 the rival "Society of Artists of 
the Unitetl States," since, "not having received 
invitations to join the Academy, they concluded 
among themselves that the institution was in¬ 
tended merily for a museum, and consequently 
not hkdy to become of much importance, either 
m the improvement of artists or in correcting the 
public taste " By 1812 the new society success¬ 
fully protested against the inclusion of the per¬ 
manent exhibition of casts, ag desired by the 
Academy, in the annual exhibitions of painting 
which they held in the Academy building 

The artists have ever deprecated the ides of an ex¬ 
hibition of antique statues, such being useful only 
to students, and never hav's in any other country 
formed S public exhibition It hai been considered 


as extremely indecorous and altogether tneonnstent 
with the punty of republican morals. . . There 

never ought to be any public exhibitions where both 
■exes cannot with propriety be admitted together. 

Though the casts were thereupon eliminated 
from the annual exhibitions, the collection con¬ 
tinued to grow General Armstrong on return¬ 
ing from Paris in 1810 presented books and an 
additional group of casts, while Mr Mont¬ 
gomery, of Philadelphia, in 1816 sent a cast of 
the Venus de' Media from Florence, and Mr 
WytxiiT gave small marble reproductions of the 
Venus de' Media and the Antinous Even as 
late as 1845 the residents of Philadelphia were 
shocked by an exhibition of these casts from the 
antique And in that year most erf them were 
destroyed in the fire which ruined the Academy 
building, only a few of the Napoleon casts now 
survive 

In Boston, to which, despite Benjamin West, 
the appellation "Athens of Amenca" has been 
more consistently applied, the new movement 
was somewhat belated The group of young men 
known as the "Soacty of Gentlemen" and later 
as the "Anthology Soaety,” who had been meet¬ 
ing weekly since 1803 to prepare matcnal for the 
Monthly Anthology, founded in 1805 a reading 
room which two years later became the Boston 
AthenaeQm, in the first instance purely a library 
At one of the weekly dinners of 1809 John Stick- 
ncy read "his article on Grecian pictures and 
statues which [was] accepted. Mr Buckminster, 
however, objecting, that there was too much 
nakedness in [it] " In 1811 a set of Paoletti’s 
casts of antique gems was presented to the 
library, follow^ by casts of the Laocoon and of 
the Dying Gladiator by Solomon Willard (of 
Bunker Hill Monument) in 1817, and eleven 
other casts (including a duplicate of the Laocoon) 
by Augustus Thorndike in 1822 Sold Ralph 
Waldo Emerson on June 3, 1822, the costs 

attract the eye m every corner from the tedious joys 
of wnting dt reading The beholder instandy feels 
the spirit of the connouecur stealing over him, 
ere he can exorcise it, rubs up his Latin & Italian 
lore, & among the gasers, you may see the scholar, 
at pains to show his acquaintance with the lordly 
■trangerii, & his disdain of the "Ignobile vulgus" 
who itare & stare, A are never the wiser 

The Trustees reported on January 6, 1823 "As 
this Institution now poMesaes cafts (with the 
exception of one) of all the most celebrated 
statues of antiquity, it is proposed to approprt- 
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ate the room . to a collection of works of 
art/’ ofi according to a revised plan, to erect 
an annex or lecture room for exhibidons, on the 
ground that *'that clan of propnetort of the 
Athenaeum, who seldom frequent the Library, 
will all be capable of enjoying the Point¬ 
ings and Statues, and have the opportunity of 
introducing strangers to the Museum of the 
Fine Arts " There was the other incentive that 
'*in the aty of Philadelphia, such an establish* 
ment was formed, twenty years since, at an ex¬ 
pense of nearly one hundr^ thousand dollars " 
Additional casta were secured by 1825, and 
others directly from Italy in 1851 and 1858 
All these were transferred to the newly founded 
Boston Miwum of Fine Arts in 1876, and formed 
the nucleus of the vast assembly of dusty white 
casts m the zebra-stnped museum in Copley 
Square, the medium through which we glimpsed 
classical civilization in the days of my youth 

Among other casts arriving m Boston, one of 
tlie first was that purchased by William Saw>'er 
about 1816 at Leghorn, namely, that of the 
Venus de' Media (fig 8). which was deposited bv 
Dr John Collins Warren in the Medical College 
It was of this cast that Horatio Greenough said, 
‘*he preferred it to the original at Florence as 
that was mended & discoloured which injured 
the harmony of feeling, whereas in this statue 
the sculpture & colour were perfect." This, loo, 
was presented to the Athenaeum in 1861, and so 
passed into the collection of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts 

A fourth center for plaster casts was Washing¬ 
ton, where, even as early as 1842, tlic collection 
of die National Institute on the top floor of the 
Patent Office included "about 500 castings in 
plaster, medals and seals," and "ten pieces of 
statuary in marble, or plaster" In 1847, In 
connection with the organization of the Smith- 
aonian Institution, a proposal was made to in¬ 
clude 

plsster casts of some of the finest speclmenB of sn- 
dent snd modem statuary It would further 
be desirsble to commence the purchase of the models 
of andquldes, such as ntodeti In cork of some of the 
boasts, temples, theatres, baths. &c , Ac , In Pompeu 
and Herculaneum . [and] models of every inter¬ 
esting part of Pompeii whi^ hat been eicavated, 
praeentuig in miniature a perfect view of nearly the 
whole on the scale of 1 foot to 15(X 

The plan was submitted by the Secretary td the 
Smithsonian, Profeteor Joseph Henry, to various 


organizationB, including the Amencon Academy 
of Arts and Saences It is of interest to note 
the reply drawn up by a committee composed of 
Edward Everett, Asa Gray, Benjamin Pierce, 
Henry W Izingfellow, and Jaml Sparks 

ThL plan also ermtemplates a niuseuni uf the fine 
arts, It proposes to procure "rastR of the most 
celebrated articles of ancient and modern sculpture’' 
and ’"models of antifpiilies '* While il is undoubtedly 
true, that a gBlhfr> of this description would find 
an appropriate place in an estahlibhnient devoted to 
the incream* and diffusion of kno\^ ledRc in lU broadest 
sense, the committee cannot hut hope that tlu im¬ 
mediate execution of this part of the plan will not 
be attempted, but that it Hill lie deferred till other 
objects of more decidetl utilit\ have 1>uen prtiMded 
for 

It may have been a result of such discouraging 
opinions that nothing waa done on this occasion, 
though in 1857 the National Inatilute acquired 
a copy of the Dying Gladiator (fig 9) Lxerulod 
m Carrara marble h> the English sculptor Joseph 
Gott "Its faithfulness, aa a rcprc^bcntation of the 
original, is vouched for by a certificate, among 
others, from our lamented counlr>man, Thomas 
('rawford " In 1850 u was rebulvcd to expend 
S2000 "for procunng castings or moulds for cost¬ 
ings of the chef d'oeuvren of art in Eiiro[K‘," and 
It was reported in 1860 that permission for mak¬ 
ing mouids or cjbih of celebrated statues in the 
Vatican had been obtained from Father Secchi 
at Rome, but the project was dropped at that 
point In the same year "the plaster figures re¬ 
ceived by the Institution fnim the Patent Office 
have been cleaned and repaired " A half-sized 
marble copy of the Apollo Belvedere was re¬ 
ceived from the Patent Oflire m 1862, and before 
1865 there was also a plaster cast of the Venus 
de' Media Many of these, together with the 
marble Gladiatoi, were destroyed in the fire of 
1865, and others were stored in the Corcoran 
Gallery from 1876 to 1896 

Classical AnHqmUtes 

The originals from classical lands brought to 
this oount^ duung the eariy years of the nin8* 
teenth century, by travrlen abroad and also by 
retunung naval and merchant ships, were of 
miscellaneous and haphazard character, usually 
of little artistic merit Thqs Pealc's Museum In 
Philadelphia exhibited an "Antique Pot, House¬ 
hold Gods, and bas reliefs, from the cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii," apparently part of 
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the matenal given by Joseph Allen Smith of 
South Carolina and housed temponuily by the 
Philosophical Soaety, before being transferred 
to the Academy of Fine Arts To the latter, 
Mr Solomon in 1809 gave an antique mosaic 
Similarly, in the Iwt of objects m Scudder's 
Amcncan Museum in New York in 1819 appear, 
under the heading "Antiquities," the iienis "Su¬ 
gar dish and a small vessel found m the ruins of 
Herculaneum " In the same collection, under 
the heading "Minera]s« Fossils, and Coins," were 
"Speamens of marble from ancient Carthage" 
and "Ditto from Italy " These were probably 
the ones exhibited later by Barniim "Antiquity 
has its relics in this apartment They con¬ 
sist of decorated marbles; and no one ran con¬ 
template them for a moment, without bearing 
testimony to the splendor of the fabrics of which 
these details were once a part " In 1824 “Roman 
Sarcophagi" were advertised as on view at the 
American Museum These again were later 
shown by Barnum "The lovers of antiquity and 
those who are curious in the customs of other 
countries, will be delighted with the Kofnan Urns 
for the preservation of [t]he ashes of the dead, 
both in their manufacture and their elaboration, 
they evince a high state of art," the illustrations 
lowing one typical Etruscan terracotta funerary 
um with a male figure rcclinmg, head toward 
the right ("Roman Urns"), and another with 
a woman reclining, head to the left ("Sarcopha¬ 
gus") In 1828 the American Museum adver¬ 
tised articles from Crecce, including Lord Byron's 
■word Most of these objects were apparently 
destroyed by fire, those at Philadelphia in the 
Academy fire of 1845, those at New York In the 
Bomum fire of 1865, but Byron’s sword bad 
merely been lent by the pbilhellene Col. Jona¬ 
than P Miller, and is now safely m the custody 
of the Vermont Histoncftl Society. 

Among the more permanent collections, the 
Boston Athenaeum received a marble relief of 
a horse from Herculaneum in 1812, given by 
William T. Andrews Certain objects listed 

K iong the property of the American Academy of 
e Fine Arts in New York as early os 1815 may 
Iso have been andquides, vis^. "Mercury in 
ronxe, prcKnted by Frederick de Peyster, Esqr , 
Three Hgures with civic crowns, in Bass-relief; 
A Mosaic tablet presented by the late WQliam 
Seton JuB. Esqr., An Alabaster Vase with figures 
In Bass-relief pr e sented by Mr. Smisseart, now 
mutilated " 


As a typical example of the naval accumula¬ 
tions of the period we may cite the cruise of the 
frigate ConstUuHoH in the Mediterranean in 1824- 
28, as reported in the account of the schoolmaster 
and chaplain, George Jones, who was transferred 
to the CoftsHluHon with Captain Daniel Patter¬ 
son while at Mahon (Minorca) early in 1826.** 
Thus on Juno 1,1826, Jones among others visited 
the rums of Carthage, which he described, and 
on returning was accompanied by four Moon 
"engaged m carrying to the boat, some large 
inosaicb, which 1 had purchased " By June 10 
the frigate dropped anchor at Melos, where Jones 
was particularly interested in the catacombs and 
bought a collrcllon of glass and terracotta "tear 
holtlea,” securing more on July 24, 1827, at 
Acgina From Siinium, on August 14, 1826, he 
took pieces of a block of the temple "to show 
you the neatness of the fitting"; these he subse¬ 
quently presented to Yale College 

The anchorage of the ConstUuHon while off 
Athens was habitually near the small island of 
Psyttalia, but on July 18, 1827, the frigate was 
moved over to the deep bay of Koulouri on the 
west side of the island of Salamis. Here it was 

that lour or five emociaied Greeks ventured down 
to the beach, and made a ugnol to our ship They 
were soon brought on board, and two of them re¬ 
turned to the shore, loaded with provisions for their 
starving families in the mountains—the others of¬ 
fered to sell s statue of great value that was buried 
on shore, nome distance up the Gulf The captain, 
regarding the purchase oa an act of chanty, readily 
agreed to give the stipulated sum . \ . Everything 
was got in readineM for the expedition to start next 
morning at da> light—officers were appointed, men 
■elected, a rude carriage constructed—boat provision 
and armed Our party consisted of twenty-five men, 
and In due time shov^ off from the ship, and were 
scudding at a brisk rate with a fair wind. We soon 
arrived at the landing, and found the atatue [fig lOJ 
about three miles from the beach, burled some six 
or seven feet under ground It was no easy task 
to place It on the carnagei It could not have weighed 
le« than five tons; and to transport It down to the 
boat, was a work of great labor and fatigue, the sun 
woe oppresrively hot, and the wheels sunk deep Into 
the land e very roll. We reached the boat about an 

■ [George JomI, cf JVasiii wiU JVsMeai 

J/se, ireaeirt aad Sesasry as tkt Sf u m tf ffi# MtdMtr- 
raaaM, ip a smn frtm dhs Br^ywiae aad 

Conattoion/Hfaiss, iy a "CMms" (2 voU., New Haven, 
1829; I sm huMted to S te p h en B. Luos, Jr., for bringini 
to my attentkm a copy of this UtUe-known work wUen 
had be l onged to his gnndfstlicr and asmesake, Admiral 
Luot) Re v ie w ed In AmtHcam Qmartt rty iCmni 6 216^ 
230, 1829 
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hour before lanteti wearied, and fatigued beyond 
Imagination ^ 

Geofge Jonea adda aome further detaila. thouth 
not from pereonaJ obaervndon. 

The Captain formed a party to Megara, to-day 
(July 19) ‘ an invitation waa lent me. to join them, 
but I waa unfortunately aahore at the time . . 
They found there two coloiaal atatuesi with a amallcr 
one; Captain Pattereon purchaaed the laat and one 
of the former, from a Greek, who profesaed to be 
their owner IMiile making the purchaae, another 
Greek paucd into an adjoining church, dedicated to 
$r Demetriua, and aoon after returned, greatly 
alarmed, laying, that teara were fkialng down the 
face of the aaint, who muat. therefore, be unwilling 
to part with It I have met with no people, whoae 
auperatltjon la ao chlldiih and absurd . The men 
employed by Lord Elgin, to carry hia atatuea to the 
water, aometlmea dropped them, and ran off, crying 
out, that the marble waa complaining of ita removal. 
Dr Clarke had great difficulty in procnnng the 
Cambridge Ccrea, at Elcuaia, from a aupcretitloua 
regard to the itatue 

With the atatuea safely on board, the Con^Uu- 
hOH moved on to Conitantinoplc, Smyrna, and 
Genoa, finally reaching Boston on July 4, 1828, 
shortly before her destruction waa ordered and 
fortunately averted by Oliver Wendell Holmes 
with his ''Old Ironairles" in 1830 Both "Oce- 
onus'* and Jones agree that the colossal statue, 
a headless one, was given by Commodore Patter¬ 
son to the Academy of the Fine Arts at Phila¬ 
delphia, at Tenth and Chestnut Streets, where 
It stood under the largest hawthorn tree in 
America. The enthusiasm of "Oceanus" even 
permits him to add. "The grace and delicacy of 
the attitude and drapery of this statue, and Us 
exquuite finish, must ever stamp It as a ch^ 
d’MNSftf of the roost distinguished ancient chisel, 
and os a criterion of all that is beautiful and great 
in sculpture."** 

The popular name of "Philadelphia's Ceres" 
given to this statue (fig 10) is probably justi¬ 
fiable; but moro sob^ criticuni would hardly 
follow the judgment of "Oceanus." While the 
gcnml ty^ goes back to the fourth century 
B, c., as on rebefs with the Eleuainian goddesses 
Oeoietar and Persephone now In Eteusia and 

*'‘Oomias," “A Usf from My Log Book," AmsHtam 
Msstflyifafum#S i 448-449, ISJJire^edbiAfiMiyaiM 
JWgiy CkfPtntU 1 373, 1835, snd by Elliot Snow and 
H. Alien CcwieU, Os Uu Dtehs ifosiMar" (New 

York. 1933) 153*155. 

** Np more Is known of the fite of ths smaUer sUtue. 


Naples,*' yet the details of the drapery indicate 
an origin as late as about 100 B c , in the late 
Hellenistic penod—particularly the long drawn- 
out pouch of the peploe falling nearly to the 
knees, and the mai^ roll of the mantle around 
the figure just under the breast with the lower 
edge falling almost exactlv to the bottom of the 
pouch The general scheme is apparent in a 
colossal marble statue in the Mctrofxditan Mu¬ 
seum, but it IS exactly reproduced in only one 
known statue-* a colossal marble statue still re¬ 
maining at Megara (fig. It)*” The latter is 
identical with the Philadelphia statue also in the 
technique of working the forearms and head 
separately, the latter set into a deep neck cavity 
worked with dnil holes In fact, it seems imb- 
able that the statue remaining at Megara is the 
very one which Commodore Patterson saw but 
did not take, and that it was the ancient com¬ 
panion-piece of the Philadelphia statue, made at 
the same time and in the same atelier The 
more sleiider proportions of the figure at Megara, 
and the more matronly lines of the Philadelphia 
figure, suggest that if they are to be paired (as 
m figs lO-ll) they must have represented Per- 
sephme and Demeter, respectively Thus they 
may have come from the famous temple of 
Demeter, the so-called Megaron on the eastern 
acropolis (Cann) which gave its name to the city 

Thf futc of (he Dometcr is somewhat embar¬ 
rassing to consider, in vkw of the fact that the 
events occurred only recently and in our own 
enlightened environment, rather than m Nazi- 
terronzed Europe For the statue survived the 
Academy fire of 1845 and continue to stand in 
the courtyard until, in 1876, it waa elevated Co a 
pedestal above the entrance of the new Academy 
building at Broad and Cherry Streets Here it 
stood for sucty-oae years more, until the blacken¬ 
ing surface showed ugns of disintegration. On 
July 22, 1937, a representative of the Vermont 
Marble Company advised ita removal, finding it 
a source of danger, two days later two Italian 
marble-cutters found cracks in it and advised 
that it be taken down, not as a whole*-which 
would have cost a thousand doHars—but by the 
proocsi of chipping and destroying it piecemeal, 
at a quarter of this price To such irresponsible 

» C/ G B Riuo, (Mdin-RwiM, 1932). ph. 

CLII'^Lfll 1 sni Indtbtsd to Msrgarets Blebo* for 
pointing out thoM and otbSr snMoska 

”With this lUtue !■ snothrr of about the luaa data 
but with vsiiont details, foUowlng fourth-century prore- 
dent a Utile more faithfully 
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coudkI the statue fell a sacrifice on Aupitt 20 
(fig 10), a single fragment carved as a modem- 
letic dmke is all that survives. Such was the 
fate of the largest inece of ancient sculpture 
brought to this country before the Civil War 
In the very year of the arrival of the statue of 
Demctcr occurred the spectacular discovery of 
Greek vases in the Ftruecan graves of Vulci, on 
the estate of the I’nnce de Canino, Luaen Bona¬ 
parte, whom Ticknor had so liked Lucicn, 
though living in Italy, had become a mcmlirr of 
the Philosophical Society in 1823 There were 
othi^ Bonapartes nt that time living in Philadel¬ 
phia, particularly “Joseph Bonaparte, formerly 
King of Spain, who has for some years resided 
in this country under the name of the Count de 
Survilliers Fiis daughter married her cousin 
Charles, the son of Luaen Bona|iurte, and tliev 
also lived in America, calling themselves the 
Pnner and Pnneess de Mubignono ” Joseph 
had been elected to the Philosophical Society 
together with his brother, while Charles followed 
them a year later, in 1824 Thus it was natural 
that Lucicn should send to Philadelphia a pair of 
Athenian red-figure<l vaKu (figs 12-13), a slam- 
nos and a cylix,*' as well as copies of his Museum 
Sirusque^ The cylix has attached under the 
foot a paper with the notice, “Fouilles de Cnnino 

1831 Marche inumphole douze fig jaunes, 
nom d'Auteur inscntc “ The book is inscribed. 
“Pour la biblinth^ue de la Boa4t4 philosophique 
de Philadelphia—par Joseph Bonaparte C Sur- 
villicrs—Amcncan Philosophical Soaety 20 July 

1832 The Philosophical Society, under the 
date of June 17, 1836, has the following note of 
dcquiBition 

** rhfl rerqrda nf the destmctHHi are preserved in the 
hle^ of the Penmivlvania Atadcm^ of the Fine Art*. An 
artic It in Ttme (1937, Aug 9, 52) Bialcs that the "Academy 
President anked the advice of sculptors on wa>‘s of 
presmiug her weathered marble", but cl^en days later it 
was destroyed I fiwe to Time, and to KUwood C Parry, 
Jr , u( PhiUdelphia, the unique photograph shown in 
Agure to 

" The latter now 4n the hall of the PhUoauphtcal So- 
aecy, Mary H Swindler, "Another Vase by the Master 
of the Penthesilca Cylix," Am Ardiaeahiy II 

U2-I50, 1909 

, " Muuum hnuqui dt Lucien BauapoFte Pnnes ds Ct- 
miu>f Fiwiilftf de WS d i£lP, Vests penis ante ntesipdum 
(Viterbo. 1S29J-30) 

* The Society held a meeting on that date, but the 
(hibUihed entry merely records "Donations from elgfat 
persons ajod ipie sanely" {Early Prffessiinit 626) A 
dupikate copy d the teat, Insonbed "Madame Laietltla 
Bo^parte," was acquired by the Society at a much later 
date 


Mr Joseph Bonaparte, Count SurvilHera, pre¬ 
sented to the Soaety's Cabinet an Etruscan cup, 
very antique, found on the estate of Luden Booa- 
parte, Pnnee of Canmo, In the researches made in 
1828-29 in that district , This donatlou was 
accompanied by the "ATaxsam Elrusque of Luden 
Bonaparte," t'outaining a description of nearly two 
thousand articles found In the same locality ** 

It IS hardly to be doubted, therefore, that the 
BlaninoH likewiae came from the Canino excava¬ 
tions of 1828-29 or shortly thereafter,* and that, 
while Joseph Bonaparte tranamitted the Museum 
ftrusque to the Philosophical 5>oacty in 1832 juat 
before he left the counlry for the first time, he 
for some reason postponed the matter of the 
voscti for four venrs, and then sent inatructinna 
that the cylix should be given In the Philosoph¬ 
ical Soaety and the atamnos to Dr Nathaniel 
Chapman, through whom it dcacendcil to Dr 
Fronns [..ewis and thus was presented to Me¬ 
morial Hall in 1899, reaching the llniversitv Mu¬ 
seum in 1933 

The BtamnoB, absolutely complete, ib the older 
of the two voBes, the work of the “Kleophrades 
Painter” just after 490 B c , showing on one Bide 
Heracles struggling with the Ncmean lion, and 
on the other Tlirseus with the Marathonlan bull 
The beautiful cylix, broken into about thirty 
pieces fitting together, is by the “PenlhcMlea 
Painter," dating from about 470 B. c, showing 
a j-outh pursuing a woman in the interior medal¬ 
lion, and youths with horses and men on the 
ex tenor. The foot of the vase bears the signa¬ 
ture of Nikoathenea. which would be about fifty 
years too early for the body of the cylix itself; 
but It Is obvious that Ihc foot does not belong, 
having been attached in accordance with the 
arbitrary method of restoration followed by the 
early coUcctors and their agents. 

Most of the haphazard accumuUtionB of Bouve- 
nira by travelers in classical lands are too msig- 

**The Society held s meeting on that date, but the 
publUhcd entry merely recordi "Donatlont from 
Count Survllliav, and nine peraoni Id the United States" 
(Early Frocasdngs 687) It la evident that the Coant, 
who hod left Philadeipbia m 1832 but had oomr back to 
the Unitod States in 1835, waa now Waving with the in¬ 
tention of never returning, ho reached London in August, 
1836 (Hector FWWchmann, U Rm Joseph Bonaparte, 
Irttret ICestl nSdirts (Pnrla, 1912) 203,211). 

* It has been Mggeatad that the ■*■««« was acquired 
by Joaeph Bonaparte during the brief peiM wWui ho waa 
of NapWi (1806-08); aee Dolun, Am. Jeum Ar- 
chaooloiy M (1935) 143. But thh tbo^ aeema Improb¬ 
able in itaelf, and la onnecesaary in view of the oaoodatlon 
wrth the cyUx. 
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EGYPTIAN MUMUV'OWS BfiOUGHT TO AMSIUC^A MORE 
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Flos 14-15. Hw 6nt, In Mn — rh il«tt» Gmcnl Hcnpitnl, (rom Van Lennep (1825) 
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nificant to require special notice. Such, for 
example, were the samples of limestone from the 
various temples at Paestum talcen for examina¬ 
tion by W. C Trevelyan on June 3, 1836 On 
the other hand, after the establishment of the 
National Institute in Washington m 1840, there 
was more incentive for gofvernment officials to 
bring materials home for this repository. Thus 
a marble ^'full-sized medallion ol Minerva from 
Pompeii . and two other half-size ancient 
statues, all of elaborate finish," were mentioned 
as having been taken from the Patent Office to 
the Smithsonian Institution in 1862, and appar¬ 
ently were lost in the fire of 1865 A better fate 
was reserved for a bust of Ceres in imqihyntic 
marble, and a marble bust of Bacchus (also called 
Bajpehante) in high relief, those were rescued and 
transfeired to the Corcoran Gallery, and since 
1896 have been again in the National Gallery 
In 1859 "the Secretary of the Interior has sent 
to the Institution the large stone sarcophagus 
brought back from Syria [Bi*irut| by Commo¬ 
dore Elliott. It IS an interesting relic of Roman 
sculpture " 

A curious story attaches to a gold hair tettix 
and two pairs of gold earrings (fig 21) which 
arrived in New York in 1852, as part of the 
Abbott collection of Egyptian antiquities, and 
so passed into the collection of the New York 
Historical Society For, though Greek, they 
were reported to have come from "Upper Egypt ” 
Actually, however, they were excavated on the 
island of Ithaca in the winter of 1812 13 The 
chief discoverer was apparently John Fiott Lee, 
who published an account of the excavauons, 
while another list of eu>me of the material is given 
by an English traveler, Thomas Smart Hughes ** 
It BO happcneil that Lee, having arrived at 2^nte 
on Octolxr 26, 1812, coming from the Morea, 

** (Joseph Boooml], Catalogs a Collsrtum qf Bctpttan 
the Properly qf Henry Abbattt Etq, MD 
(Cairo, 1846, but dated 1843 at end) 33. ium. 27, 31-32, 
newer eds. (New York, 1853, etr), boa 1071, 1001^92, 
1094-95. CaJoiegns qf tke Egyptian Anitqnitm ^ the Sew 
York Hi^arwal Soct^ (New York, 1915), noa 1069, 
1087-^ 1091-92, CoroliiM R WUlUnu, Tkt Sew York 
Hutorkal Socuty Coialogne qf Egyptian AnltgnUies {Sum- 
beet J-i69), GdU aod Stker Jewdry and Related Objetit 
(New York, 1924) 147-153, npa. 85-89. pla. 18, 23 

** The Identification woa mode by Mrv. WiUUmi; 1 have 
been able to odd a few deUib freon contemporary rcoocdn 

"^John Lea, "Aatlquorian Reteorchea In the Ionian 
Itlandi, In lha year 1812," Arehaeolotia 33' 36-34. pli 
2-J, 1849, R«v ThouAJ & Hugbeo, Tramie tm Greece and 
Aibartia (Loodoo, 1820) li 161-166, 2itd ed., 1830,1 159- 
163). 


crossed to Ccphalonia on December 14 and 
thence, with "another English gentleman," cm 
December 23 crossed to Ithaca Three other 
friends (including Jakob Lliickh and Baron Otto 
Magnus von Stackelberg) crosaed from Cepha- 
lonia to }om them Together they began exca¬ 
vating graves on Mount Aito on December 27, 
but were stopped two days later by the com¬ 
mandant of the island, "Captain (xuitiera (who) 
was on officer nf the ("orsicanH in our pay 
I recollect that >ou once informed mi.," wrote 
Lc*e to Capt W H Smyth, that "he afterwards 
ohUmed an unenviable nolorietv m Ithaca, from 
having melted a number of silver vases which he 
hod diBUilerred, in order to make spoons and 
forks of the metal and that C oloiiel de Hosset 
(Lieutenant-governor of Ccphalonui) assured you 
that he had actually seen the latter m use'"” 
'ITh* Kilked excavators divHicd their booty into 
five piles and drew lots for their shores But as 
Lee deimrted on an excursion, ('‘aptain (iiiitieru 
took over the area and conducted excavations on 
his own account, with the result that Lee and 
hiH coDeagues reassembled on January 3, 1813, 
reopening the excavations in defiance of the com¬ 
mandant and being again slopped the next day, 
though not before they had acquired additional 
rich material On |anuar\' 5 

we agaj i aucmblril the respective hhareholders, 
di\idid our spoil into lota, and dren for them, and 
one of m> mmpaniona, the ocrompltshed Daron 
Starkelberg, kindly made drauinga of several of the 
moat interebting aiticlea, in ni> journal FWaidca 
my bhore, 1 obtained some of the other antiquities 
by purchase 4ir exchange 

The drawings of Stackelberg were published in 
1837, others by Lee in 1849, and finally In 1891 
appeared those of Baron Haller von Hallerstein, 
one of the excavators of the temple at Bossae, 
who had not been present at the excavations of 
1812'13, though he himself crossed over to 
Ithaca from Zante, after the sale of the Bassac 
marbles, for the purpose of making excavations 
in June, 1814. It is probable that on this occa¬ 
sion Haller sketched the gold tettix, which was 
then in the possesaion of "the Kiiglish Captain 
Guiterre," according to his notes, the two pairs 
of earrings may have been sketched at the same 
time, since they bear only his notation that 

** Lee, op oi ‘ 45. note a Ic was suggested by Mrs. 
WUllsme that "Captain Guiterre," whoss name appaon 
od one of the Haller drawings, might have been a captoui 
of a merchant vessel who tmmported Lhe jewelry to E^pt. 
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they were found at Aito and Stavro on Ithaca, 
without indication of ownenhip Otheni ctf 
Hallrr'a sketchei of the jewelry from this find, 
however, were apparently made in Athens on 
seeing the booty in the hands of his fnends, 
since a necklace from Mount Ailo is recorded as 
belonging to Linckh, and other materials as 
having been bought or found by Thomas Bur- 
gon at Ithaca It is possible that Captain Gui> 
tiera sold his jewelry to some traveler who went 
afterwards to Egvpt and carried the jewelry 
with him, thus accounting for its appearance m 
the Abbott collertion before the compilation of 
Its first catalogue in 1843 

Classical Gsmi and Coins 

These smaller and easily transported antiqui¬ 
ties, both originals and casts, may be considcrerl 
apart from the larger objects. Casts of gems 
werr manufactured for tourists by the Paoletti 
brothers on the Piazza di Spagna at Rome, set 
in velvet-lined cases in the form of hooks, such 
a set was given to the Boston Athenaeum, for 
instance, in 1811. The Joseph Allen Smith coN 
lection sent from Italy and exhibited In Inde¬ 
pendence Hall at Philadelphia from 1804, and 
later in the Academy of Fme Arts, contained 
“1400 elegant casts from antique gems” or, more 
specifically, “an invaluable coJIection of medals, 
gems, and intaglios executed in the finest manner, 
amounting to above fifteen hundred,” some of 
these, therefore, being casts of coma Varden's 
Washington Museum between 1629 and 1841 bad 
“about 500 castings in plaster, medals and seals,” 
according to a report oS Jali 1, 1842, at the tunc 
of their acquirition by the National Institute 
The National Academy of Design in New York 
had before 1834 “a valuable collection of impres¬ 
sions from antique and modem gems, presented 
by Lieut G W. Williams, of the engineer corps.” 
A naval officer repented in 1834 with regard to 
an American in London, J Doubleday at 22 
Little Russell ahd Museum Streets, who made 
casts of gems and coins in sulphur from the Brit¬ 
ish Museum and Biblioth^u« nationale, having 
6000 moulds for Greek and 3650 for Roman, 

, which could be supplied on demand Real gems 
also began to accumulate The private cabinet 
of John G Bogert of New York, ^ibited in 
1817 by the New York Histoncal Society, con¬ 
tained about 120 ancient gems. And MisiSiisan 
I Burley, of Salem, Mass »was noted as an amateur 
qf antique gems 


Turning to the subject of numumaticii we note 
that in 1605 Thomas Jefferson received from 
N H WeiDwich, Secretary of the Royal Society 
of Heraldry and Genealogy in Denmark, one 
hundred and fifty Roman bronze coins from 
Augustus to Theodonus, ”He depodts them with 
the A[mcrican| P[hilo6ophical] S[onety], believ¬ 
ing them wdl wo^y lU occeptanoei” and they 
were duly labelled and catalogued by the libra¬ 
rian, John Vaughan. Eleven years later the 
Society received from David Parrish “a valuable 
collection of Ancient Medals and corns , . for 

safe keeping, subject to his order and to 
instruction gfveo to the Librarian ” Other do¬ 
nations were received in 1834 from Capt Daniel 
C^cissinger, Peter S Du Ponceau (“the ancteni 
coins presented by the President of the Society”), 
and Joshua F Fisher, and in 1835 from William 
B Hodgson, consul nt Algiers (“Turkish, Egyp¬ 
tian and Greek Coins”) A committee was 
appointed in 1837 to arrange the medals and 
coins The collection was shown in combination 
with material from the Library Company and 
the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of 
Philadelphia at the Centennial Exposition in 
Memorial Hall, and was discuHud in two papers 
read before the Soaety by Henry Phillips, Jr., 
in 1879 

At New York the Rev. John C Kunze, pastor 
of the Lutheran Church in Frankfort Street be¬ 
tween 1784 and 1607, had formed an extensive 
and valuable collection of coins and medals, pre¬ 
sented by his heirs to the New York HtstoncoJ 
Society in 1818, but these were stolen a few 
years later Just before this, however, the His- 
toncol Society bad received from John G Bogert 
a cabinet of coins and medals, andent as well as 
modem, most of his Greek coma had been ac¬ 
quired directly from Athens through a friend 
"who had been a fellow traveller with Lord Elgin, 
In exploring and examining the ancient sepulchres 
of the Greeks, and who had peculiar advantages 
from his situation la procuring some very rare 
•pedmens.”* 

Meanwhile, in the Tammany Museum which 
had now become Scudder's Amencan Museum, 
the collection was advertised as containing three 
hundred ancient coins In 1811, and “ooiat andent 
and modem of all nations” in 1813-14. This is 
the same oollecHon that appears in the "Abridged 
Catalogue” of 1619, under the dsssifleation 
“Minerals, Fossils, and Coins,” as “A large vari- 

^Awmicem Menikly l/sfssiM, 1: 132, 374-375, 1817. 
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ety <A Silver and Copper Coins^ of all NatJotis; 
among them are, a great variety of ancient 
Roman and Egyptian Coins." This collection 
was now housed in the same budding, the '*New 
York Institution/' which sheltered the Historical 
Society, and evidently the robbery which resulted 
in the loss of the Kunxe collection coincided with 
a third depredation of this kind in the old 
Tammany Election, but in 1826 the American 
Museum was able to announce that the valuable 
oollectlon of coins stolen from the institution was 
again on exhibition together with the handcuffs 
and fetters cut in two by the thief in his endeavor 
to escape from pnson. Removed with the rest 
of the American Museum collections to the new 
building on Broadway and Ann Street in 1830, 
the coins there came under Barnum's control in 
1841, for "the old Museum [Barnum's] contained 
a very fair cabinet" which presumably perished 
In the great lire of 1865. 

At Fayetteville, Tennessee, was found a Ro¬ 
man coin with the busts of "Antonmus Aug 
Pius P. P III cos.” and "Aurelius Caesar Aug 
P. Ill cos " on opposite faces, arousing consid¬ 
erable speculation as to whether it had been 
dropped by Fcrduiand de Soto's men in 1544 
while constructing earth works ^ 

George Jones, of the frigate ConsUhUion, had 
a special mterest in corns and reveals some of the 
oooditions of collecting in the Levant dunng 
1826-27. At every Aegean port he asked for 
"pholia" or "gazzettns", on the sites themselves 
be acquired coins of Chios and El^usis; and "wc 
were offered a great many antique medals at 
Coulouri (Salamis)' from among them, I pur¬ 
chased a leaden one, of a curious character. It 
has the body and legs of a fowl: the head of a 
horse: a man's face on the breast, and a serpent 
ridiig from the body " The coin dealers of 
Smyrna are mention^ as the chief sources of 
supply for European Goilections. He says 

Zyra [SyraJ has a mamifsctory of antique medals, 
and iupplles die Levant with that article, among a 
vaat number of counterfeits, however, 1 made out 
to get some valuable ones of genuine character. It 
b easy to distinguish them. Sometimes ths figures 
are cut with a sted, and then their rudeness always 
betrays them; usually, however, they are cast, and 
tbsM can be detected. Immediately, by their rough¬ 
ness of Buriace. , . . These remarks are confined to 
those of silver, the copper ones are always genuine, 
the labor of casting, would overrun the profit, and 
1 ^ve never yet seen a counterfeit of metal. 

• Am. ifrasUy ifafssku, li Sfil, 1818; 4, 74-75, 1818. 


. I have since examined the medals In the win¬ 
dows of the shops at Rome 1 may be useful to 
other travellers, to state that those of copper are 
genuine but of all those of silver, T did not seen one 
that was not a counterfeit 

The earlier private coHectora in this country 
did not specialize in Greek and Roman coins, 
these appeared only as portions of their general 
collections, and such is the scarcity of informa¬ 
tion that it 16 now difficult to ascertain just what 
they possessed Among pnvate collections, the 
first of great importance was that formed by 
Joseph J Micklcy, of Philadelphia, sometimes 
called the father of Amcncan numismatics; he 
had begun collectuig at about 1820, and his coins 
were sold at auction m 1867 This collecDon 
was eventually surpassed by that of William S 
Appleton, of Bioston, who had many ancient coins 
John W. Draper, of Chnstiansvillc, Virginia, de- 
■cnbed an English collection which was in his 
hands m 1835 for disposition Capt Wilson 
Defendorf, of the Army, had a collection of 
Greek pieces, tctrodrachms of Syrian kings, 
Alexander the Great, Athens, Syracuse, etc 
Thomas H, Johns, of Canandaigua, New York, 
had made a collection which the Corporation of 
Yale College voted in 1654 to accept in place of 
part ci the sum left m his will, and this Yale 
collection was further enlarged by Frank Parsons 
Brewer in 1860, who wrote in the same year on 
"Roman Family Corns in the Yale College Col¬ 
lection." During excavations at Sidon In 1852 
a great hoSrd of 3600 gold coins of Philip and 
Alexander was discovered, this being the cause 
of the excavations which led to the discovery of 
the first Sldonian sarcophagi, several of these 
coins were sent tu the United States, two of them 
ri'aching the cabinet of the American Oriental 
Society. Among other coins sent to the same 
Boaety were coins of Alexander the Great, E^ihp 
SOD of Antiochus VllI, and Bolagaaus of Parthia 
(from Henry Lobdcll in 1854), and thirty-six 
copper corns oi Alexandria In the Roman im¬ 
perial period acquired in 1856-60. Professor 
Cornelius C Felton in 1855 "exhibited to the 
meeting (of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences) a series of silver coins of Athens, whidi 
he had lately received from Mr George Finlay 
of Athens " 

Corns were shown also In Vqrden's Washington 
MuKum between 1829 and 1841, and in the 
latter year passed Into the collections of the 
National Institute, alcmg with "about 500 cast¬ 
ings in plaster, ni^als and seals" as mentioned 
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above Included in the proposal of 1847 for the 
Smithsonian were "also a few antique coins and 
medals, sufficient to convey some illustration of 
numismatics, as a subsidiary branch of history 
NothiHK seems to have been done about this, and 
what the Institute had were shown on the upper 
door of the Patent Office unul 1862, and then 
were removed to the upper part of the Smilh- 
sonbn buJdinft, only to be destroyed, presum¬ 
ably, in the fire of January 24, 1865 

In till Mint of the United States, moreover, 
specimens sent in for meltinK had been saved 
from lime to Uine if they were m it^^od condition, 
and by 1838 it was decided to form a repreaenla- 
tive collection Coins brought from abro.id were 
Rmdually added, such as an Athenian com given 
by Capt Gardner of the Navy, J (i Schaartz, 
United States Coiibul at Vienna, contributed "the 
greater [nrt of our am lent coins, being a pnvale 
collection the result of twenty years assiduiU" 
also John P Brown, of the irnited States Lega¬ 
tion at Constantinople, sent (xreck corns, and Dr 
Asahel (irant, of the Ncstorian Mission, ancient 
Persian, there was also a coin of Ptolemy 11 
found in Assyria m 1856 ( atalogues were pub¬ 

lished in 1846, 1851, and 1860 

In 1858 Kero founded, prucLicoJly umulla- 
neously, the two most important numismatic 
societies, the American Numismatic and Archae¬ 
ological Society in New York, and the Numis¬ 
matic and Antiquanan Society of Philadelphia 
The Philadelphia society began the public alion 
of MuceUaneous Papers in 1858, and of its Jour¬ 
nal in 1865, the American Society did not begm 
to issue Its Journal until 1866 The coins of the 
PhiladelphL'i society were on exhibition, com¬ 
bined with those of the American PhiloaophiiaJ 
Soaet> and of the Library Company of Phila¬ 
delphia, in Memorial Hall at Fairniount Park 
dunng and after the Centennial Exhibition of 
1876 But in the pcncxlicals there was still a 
great dearth of material as Cbarli*s K Anthon 
reported editorially as late as 1868, "the intensely 
interesting subjects of Greek and Roman Numis¬ 
matics have barely been touched on in our pages 
Our Bilencx un such themes [is due] to the 
comparative difficulty of obtaming specimens for 
study." American recognition of the true im¬ 
portance of ancient coins was still m the future. 

Nineteenth Ckntuhv Egyptian 
ArCHAKOIjOGY 

Dunng the first third of the century our con¬ 
tacts with Egyptian civilization were few and 


for the most part at second-hand, consisting in 
large part of repnnts or reviews of foreign books 
intended to satisfy the sudden demand for knowl¬ 
edge of Egypt resulting from the notoriety of the 
Bonaparte expedition Thus Vivant Denon'i 
Travels tn Upper and Lower Pfyp^ was published 
in translation by Arthur Aiken at New York in 
1803, William Wittman's Travds in Turkey 
and kf[ypl %n 1799, 1800, and 1801 appeared in 
Philadelphia m 1804, Edward Dani^ Clarke's 
Travels xn Varxous Counines of Europe, Asxa and 
Africa in New York in 1813, Charles Thompson's 
imaginary Travds through Turkey tn Asta, the 
Holy Land, Arabia, Egypt, and Otiier Parts of the 
World at Carlisle (Pa ) in the same year, as well 
as iranslationB of Chateaubriand's Travds tn 
Greece, Palestine, Egypt and Barbary, 1806-1807, 
in New York in 1814, and of Frederik Ludvig 
Norden's Travels through Egypt and Nubia In 
New Haven in the same year Bnef articles 
began to appear in the periodicals, compilations 
such as that on thi "Ruins of Thebes or Luxore" 
from Pococke and Norden, or repnnts such as 
the "Account of the Sepulchral Caverns of 
Egypt" from the Edinburgh Phtlosophtcal Jour¬ 
nal Among the works of the early excavators, 
that of Belzoni as desenbed by Sarah Atkins in 
her FruUs of Enterprtu was republished at Bos¬ 
ton in 1824 The drapherment by Champollion 
received attention in lengUiy reviews of 1827 
28,^ while the secondary book on the same 
subject by Vicar-general Greppo was actually 
translated at Boston by Isaac Stuart in 1830 and 
m its turn formed the 8ubj(*ct of reviews ** The 
great Desmption de VAgypte, and Quatrem6rc de 
Quincy’*8 essay on Egyptian architecture, wen* 
likewise reviewed in 1829." But the earliest 
nineteen th-century Amcncan monograph on this 
part of the world, by Henry A. S Dcurbom in 
1819, was like that of Remmey twenty years 
earlier, a mere compilation. 

Dunng this period, to be sure, there had been 
Americans in Egypt, but hardly for archaeologi¬ 
cal purposes. It was from E^pr that Captain 
William Eaton set forth in 1804 at the head of 
eight United States marines, thirty-eight Greeks, 
ninety Tripolitans, and a troop of three hundred 
Arab camel cavalry, and captured Dema The 
prestige of the American Navy at the oonduston 

^ American Qmwrly Rmru, l 438^8,1827,3 508- 
533, 1827, 4. 27-53, 1828 

Sorik Ameruon Rmiem, 33 95-127, 1830, Am, Qoori 
339-331, 1831. 

" Am, Quart Rea,, S. 1-41, 1829 
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of the War with Tripoli in 1805 waa bo great that 
a few Americana wore encouraged to settle m 
Egypt; and the necearity of conunuous patrol 
for the protection of American commerce against 
the Barbary pirates resulted ui frequent viailB 
by American warships. Thus when the Elngliah- 
man Thcmiai Legh (one of the rix ^'Proprietors'' 
of the Baaaae marbles now in the Bnush Mu¬ 
seum) reached Cairo in 1813, he found there a 
former American naval officer named Barthow 
who bad resided in Egypt for so many years that 
he was engaged to serve os Legh's interpreter, 
ascending the Nile os far as Ibrim near Dongola 
In Nubia Their thnlling adventures were pub¬ 
lished by J^h at London in 1815, with an Ameri¬ 
can edition at Philadelphia in 1817 R. B Tones, 
afterwards United States consul-general in Egypt 
(1853), had been an officer of our navy in the 
time of Mrhemct Ali, in whose service was also 
George Bethune English, who took part m an 
expedition up the Nile to Dongola and Sennaar, 
which he published as the first original American 
oontributicai to Egyptian travel literature And 
Yankee naval architects were employed at Alex¬ 
andria f^ the building of an E^ptian fieet for 
Mehcmet Ah, the very fieet which was later 
engaged by the Sultan erf Turkey to suppress the 
insurgent Greeks whom other Amencans in turn 
were obliged to succor Another Amencan con¬ 
tact was through the painter William James 
Bennett, born in Loudim and sent with the Brit¬ 
ish /oroes in 1805 to Egypt, where he made views 
of the country, before coming to the United 
States in 1816. 

The first Egyptian relics^ to come to this 
country were mummies, beginning with one (figs 
14-15) presented in 1823 by Richard Van Len- 
nep, a merchant of Smyrna, “to the good people 
of Boston, as an expression of hin gratitude for 
their kind hospitality during hit residence amcmg 
them.” This mummy, which with its case came 
from Thebes, was entrusted to the newly founded 
Massachusetts ,Gen«^ Hospital, and It has re¬ 
mained continuously in the Hospital ever since, 
apart from a few lucrative excursions and a brief 
sojourn (1885-1896) in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Art^ During its first year lo America the 
same mummy “from the Catacombs of andent 
Tbebea, . . , the only Mummy ever brought to 

* For a Auvsy of Egyptian itiicUes m tbs New York 
■TBS M CaroUdo Ransom WQUoiiia, "'rhe Plaoe of the 
New York Hlrtoricol SoeWty In the Growth of American 
Xnterwt In Ekypcology/* Qmri. Anfl. Hgm York Hiti, Soo., 
4t5-20^ 19^ 


America,” was exhibited in “the first room of the 
passage leading lo the [Amencan] Academy of 
[the Fine] Arts, New York Institution ” 'fhese 
exhibitions offered such a welcome alternative to 
the classical casts that several thousands of dol¬ 
lars were extracted from the pockets of the curi¬ 
ous for the upkeep of the Hospital, and at the 
same time the mummy excited so much suspicion 
that Or John Colluis Warnm was obli(^ in 
1823 to wnte, m defense of its authenticity, the 
fimt scientific Amencan paper on Egyptology, 
the Description of an Egyptian Mummy. It was 
probably the same relic that was again brought 
to New York in 1824, and exhibited until March 
of 1825 at Broadway and Heed Street Not to 
be outdone, Rulicns Peale had two mummies 
exported directly from C'airo to New York by 
an Egyptian agent, these were placed on exhibi¬ 
tion in Peale's Museum in 1826, and after suteen 
days a special attraction announced for the edifi¬ 
cation of “the scientific and cunous” was the 
partial unwrapping of the mummies “by several 
of the most respectable physicians of this aty 
in the Lecture Room of Peale's Museum,” 
admission fco 25 cents, “N B, On this occasion, 
children cannot be admitted.” One of these 
mummies seems to have suffered from too much 
handling, but the other, still on exhibition in 
1827, might “be viewed by the most delicate 
female without fixating the binaJlcst disagreeable 
feeling” In 1832 the nvnl American Museum 
advertised a mummy just receiver! from Thebes; 
whereupon Peale's Museum countered two days 
later with “the finest ever brought to this coun¬ 
try” (i e , the survivor of 1826?); and the Ameri¬ 
can Museum had the Inst word by announcing a 
public dissection of its mummy nineteen days 
later, “after which it will remain in state, for Uic 
gratification of the curious.” Thus only Peale's 
mummy Kerns to have survived such ordeals, 
and was advertised agam in 1835, and finally 
■old, along with the rest of the contents of Peale's 
Museum (then called the New York MuKum), 
to Phineas T, Bamum in 1843; thus it was shown 
for many years afterwards m Bamum's American 
Museum and was probably lost in the great fire 
which destroyed this museum on July 13, 1865. 

Under the influenoe of these somewhat uiade- 
quate contacts, and baaed primarily, therefore, 
on the few available import^ books such os the 
Description do r£gypu and <^acrem^ de Quin¬ 
cy's essay on ^^tian architecture, a brief 
Egyptian revival affected the architectural trend 
of a docen years during the thirties and forties. 
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Men such 3B Robert Millv, Solomon Willard. 
Alexander Jarkaon Davis. John Haviland. and 
Thomas S Stewart—all steeped in the tradition 
of the Creek revival—experimented with the 
exotic forms of Egypt. Obelisks such as the 
Washington Monument and that on Bunker Hill, 
and Egyptian fables and portals such os those 
of the New York Halls of Justice (“the new 
prison known as the Tombs, so-called from the 
fact of their being of the Eg>pUan bt>le of archi¬ 
tecture"), the Newark Court House, the Egypt 
Building of the Medical College of Virginia at 
Richmond, and the Egyptian Reservoir on Fifth 
Avenue in New York, all formed part of a some* 
what belatefJ reHi^ction of the French publications 
of the Bonaparte expedition By the time that 
Amencan research and travel had brought us 
into direct eon tact with the onginalb, the ICgvp- 
tian revivid had passed awa> 

Hie beginning of the Egyptian revival coin¬ 
cided, however, with the arrival of the vanguard 
of a great American invasion of Egypt beginning 
with 1832, the Nile became the winter resort of 
invalids and of tiu \iealth\ To cope with this 
situation, the opening of diplomatic relations 
became desirable, the first consular agent was 
located at \le\andria in 1832, the first consul 
generJ at C airo in 1849 The first consular 
agent was an Fnglishman. John Glidrion, who 
had long been a resident of AJexandnn, and liib 
Bulxirdinale at C'airo was at first his son, (^>rge 
Robins Gliddon. and aflerwanls his son-in-law, 
foil 1'he vast numlx^ of travel books of this 
period constitute an essential part of the lucture, 
but we can hardly undertake to analyze or even 
to list them in this survey Some idea of their 
number mav be obtained from the names in the 
consular register of Alexandria for the decade 
1832-42, as published by the younger Gliddon ** 
For instance, in 1835 came John Lloyd Stephens, 
of New York, who in 1836 ascended the Nile to 
Nubia, and published his travels under the pseu¬ 
donym of “Abdel Hnsis " Dr Valentine Mott 
and Samuel Wanng, of New York, came to Egypt 
in 1838, but ascended no farther than Cairo, 
visiting the pyramid field and taking specimens 
of the great pyramid and limbs of mummies os 
fouvenira The next year came James Ewing 
Cooley, of New York, ascending the Nile as far 
Os Phitae, writing an account which caricatured 
British and American tourists in Egypt under 

^ Gliddon, App&nduc is *Tk€ A mgrttati tm Egypt* (Phils- 
ddphJa, 1B42)' 28-30, North American (Philadelphls). 

10 . 1847 


pseudonyms such as Dr O'Squeebey (Dr. Henry 
Abbott, of Cairo), his exaggerated descriptions 
of the mad scramble for souvenirs and fragments 
of mummies, as well as aspersions uptm the 
American consular authonties, aroused the Ire of 
George R Gliddon, who encountered him be¬ 
tween Syene and Thebes in February, 1840, and 
was afterwards inspired to write a bitter criti¬ 
cism of Cooley's book 

The mterests of Dr Samuel George Morton, 
of Philadelphia, who gamed his impmsionB of 
Egyptian archaeology from visits to European 
museums, were pnmanly anthropological, and 
he was responsible for the importation of Phila¬ 
delphia's mummy in 1833, though it was such 
n very dclapidatcd one that he mounted it as a 
skeleton for the Anatomical Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania " 

The first American collection of Egyptian an¬ 
tiquities was assembled at Thebes m 1832 by 
(. ol Mendes 1 C'ohen, of Baltimore, who sailed 
his own ship up the Nile from Damietta to Wady 
Haifa After his death the collection was given 
to 1'he Johns Hopkins Univcrsit) (fig 17) ** In 
1833 came John W Hamersley, of New York, 
who accumulated a collection of Egyptian an¬ 
tiquities uhich was eventually donated to Colum¬ 
bia College A year latiT, again, John Lowell, 
Jr , reachixl Alexandria, on Ckx:ember 27, 1834, 
to begin his fatal vuar in Egypt On the summit 
of the Temple of Luxor, he drew up a lung codial 
to his will, outlining the plans for the Lowell 
Lectures, “Co be delivered m Boston, upon philos¬ 
ophy, natural history, the arts and eoenoes." 
As Edward Everett said in fulsome phrases five 
years later, “The few sentences penned, with a 
tired hand, by our fcIlow-atUen, on (he top of 
a palace of the l^araohs [read, temple at Luxor], 
will do more for human Improvement, than, for 

^ ** This niumin> was reputed to have come from Thcbci, 
purchaseil from the hein of Lebolu {Trams Am Phil, 
^ 9 124, 1848) For an armunt the examinatian 
of a mummy at the ArmdeRiy of Natural Socnmi In Phila¬ 
delphia in 1833. see Quarterly Eemew 18 183-164. 
1835 

1 am indebted to David M Robinaon for the lUua- 
traiion of throe of the uahabtii from thb onpubliahed 
collactioa 

**The Mifuita of the Trustees of Columbia College 
for Nov 2. 1874, ccmiaui the entry, "Reeolvird, that the 
thankiof thsTrnaleeabe prcacDlcd to JohoW Hamcnley 
Eh|. for the intcrefting collection of Egyptian curioidtici 
presented by him to the College and that these bbieett 
be auitsbly smnged hi a case by themselves under the 
dlractkMi of the Praaident, and marked with the wune of 
the donor " A wooden mummy-coai now at the Univer¬ 
sity ip perhspi the sole IdooUfiihie retie of tUs ooUeetion. 
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AU^t that appcajii, waa done by all of that 
gloomy dynasty that ever reigned " At Thebes, 
moreover, Lowell gathered a collection of antiq^ 
uitics which include several inlercsting pieces,** 
such as two fragments of the obelisk of Quoen 
Hatshepeut at Kamak (fig 18} a black granite 
seated figure of the goddess Sekhmet, and a 
fragment of another, from the great cache at the 
temple of Kamak, a colossal red granite head of 
a king of the Eighteenth Dynasty, a targe frag¬ 
ment of a granite wall relief of the Eighteenth 
or Nineteenth Dynasty, fragnimts of a late 
Egyptian basalt anthropoid sarcophagus, two 
sandstone Ptolemaic column capitals, also a few 
vases and Canopic jars, scarabs, amulets, beads, 
minor utensils, |iap>Ti, and mummies 

Continuing to ascend the Nile, he was con¬ 
fined by illness at Philae for throe weeks, and 
for four weeks at Wady Haifa, and thence went 
overland to Meroe in the middle of September, 
filling his journal with drlailM niL'asurements 
By the mKldlc of November he was at Khartoum 
Crossing the desert to Sow^akcen on ihi Red Sea, 
he reached Mocha on January 1, 1836, after a 
shipwreck, and died at Bombay on March 4 us 
a result of his long exposure in Egypt The 
materials which he had acquired were eventually 
delivered to his famil> in Boston, and by them 
in turn, in 1875 and 1922, were given to the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts 

(k}orgr Robins Cliddon, the son of uur first 
consular agent at Alexandria, and himself for u 
while via* consul at Cairo, became an enthusi¬ 
astic Egyptologist, he was befriended and helped 
hy Richmd K Haight, of New York, and Richard 
Randol])h, of Philadcli^ia, who visited Egypt in 
1636 and were among the members of the ‘*Egyp- 
tian Society" at Cairo, of which the Bntish resi¬ 
dent, Dr. Henry Abbott, was secretary Haight 
financed Gliddon's studies m Pans and bought 
many books to help him when he visited the 
United States m 1837-38 and again m 1842 -50 ** 

^ I wai Informed b> tlr A Lavrmce Lowell, thcxtly 
hafore hk death, that "the drawinga and water cokirv by 
the Swka aitut, Gleyre, haw ben retained by the Truater 
of the Initltute, aa they ore fMentlally hw property The 
moat noublc of the other antlqultlM that were collected 
were given to the BoaCon Muaetun of Fine Arti " I owe 
to Dom Dunham, of the Bouton Muaeum, an inventory 
of the Lowoll material, with the btbHofrapbuml refcnnren 
for the few itcnta that have bean pubikbed The mum- 
ffiiei do not appear to have tiirvivfld 

« W a Smith, BnU Baifoa Umm Fimi Art^ 40 45-49, 
1M2 

** Among the letters to Samuel George Morton in the 
Ithrary of the AmerlcBn Phlloaophlcal Society are two from 


To the National Institute, ot Washington, Glid- 
don presented in 1842 several 

Egyptian antiquities and hieroglypha which 
are specially worthy of notice, and give a juster 
idea of the style of the wurkh of that wonderful 
people than could he acquired from platea Some 
of these fragments have long been wanted in lids 
country, and will be looked a1 with the more interest 
as the extraordinary and authentic annals disclosed 
hy them become more generally known 

Among these was a limc^iitonc humoii-lieadcvl 
sphinx nfxmt two feel high, .ilso one-third of a 
niumniy-case (fig 16), ihc'se and some other an¬ 
tiquities survived the fire of 1865 and are adli 
in the Smithsonian, though the other parts of 
the mumm>-caiii\ dividetl between Mrs Ward, 
of New York, and the Naval Lyceum at Brook¬ 
lyn, are now lost (vliddon's chief claim to iiii- 
poriance is the fact that hi was the first to lec¬ 
ture on Egyptology in this country' He gave 
d senes of thirteen lectures in Hosloii in 1842 
43, these being published at New York in 1841 
and running through fifteen editions in the next 
sevi'n vears He gave the l-ow’cM lA*cture8 at 
Boston ill 1843 44, and afterwanls toured as far 
ns Si Louis, lecturing before audiences number¬ 
ing as many as 2f)00 His habit was to stand 
between two tables one pileti high wilh books 
on Egyptology, the other with relics liorrowcd 
from the collection of the Bntish consul general 
A ( Harnw at Mexandna a collection which, 
hy the niiy, was o/Tertxl for sale to the Philo- 
sophiuil Soeielv in 1868** and all .iruiiiid were 
hung t>aintcd charts enlarged from Robselini's 
Monumentx All Europe marvelled «it his suc¬ 
cess, and even more at the lectiin^going habits 
of the Aniencans the Lvceuni movement was 
then in its hevday Toward the end of his 
sojourn Ghddoii indulged in more popular forms 
of entertainment, exhibiting a transparent pano¬ 
rama of the Nile, through Egypt and Nubia, at 
the New York Chim-se Museum (539 Broadway) 
dunng the winter of 1849-50, as well as Egyptian 

GHdfJon, one dated at Ciirti, March 31, 1639, noting that 
tnoR than a year hiu elnpied unce hi^ departure from 
Philadeli^la, and ihe other dated from Mexandria, May 
21, 1840, forwarding 143 akulk and mentioning that ho 
¥rQ« about to kavc Egypt for America via Fiance and 
fCiigland 

‘•J P Leiiey, “A Ckawhed CiCakigiie of Anclqultieii. 
Collected by Mr Hairk, and now In hk Muicum at 
Alexandria, FmI, Fror Am FML Soc . 10 (1868), (80) 
S6I-582, one of the mort important itemx was the Harrm 
papyrus, the annak U Rjinetes II, about 300 foct In 
length, sold to rhr Brlikh Munum in 1872 
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mummies In connection with the latter he gave 
in 1B50, likewise in New York, one of those un¬ 
wrapping performances which Rubens Peale had 
popuJarizi^ Gliddon first read the inscription 
on the outside and announced the name of 
the female inmate, which further investigatum 
"proved to be a male, very friable,” greatly to 
the amusement of the audience The Egyptian 
vendor apparently had assorted mummies and 
coffins with little regard to mscnptions 

Among later visitors tn Egypt who brought 
back antiquities was the naturalist Charles Pick¬ 
ering, curator of the National Institute at Wash¬ 
ington, who studied the monuments and people's 
of Egypt during 1843, and brought back some 
speamens of linen and mummy cloth and Egyp¬ 
tian papyn, which he gave to his uncle, John 
Pickering Fifteen years later, in 1858, Charles 
Pickenng read before the American Oriental So¬ 
ciety a report on the monuments of Tell el- 
Amama, and nine years later he published an 
article on the above-mentioned Gliddon mummy- 
case (the fragment in the Smithsonian), striving 
to prove that it was the oldest piece of hiero¬ 
glyphic wnting known, antedating even the 
Third Dynasty 

Dr. Henry Anderson, of New York, in Egypt 
in 1848, brought back a nnall collection including 
a mummy, an anthropoid mummy-case, and a 
wooden sarcophagus, as well as a chair and a table 
supposed to belong with them, these were pub¬ 
licly examined by an audience of a thousand at 
the Cooper Institute on Dec 15, 1864, with 
addresses by Dr. Anderson and his son J Ellery 
Anderson, and were then deposited in the New 
York Historical Society 

The American Oriental Soaety gradually ac¬ 
quired a few Egyptian anUqullJes, beginning with 
the bequest of John Pickering in 1846, including 
the specimens brought home by Charles Pick¬ 
enng and also casts of the Rosetta stone and of 
"an Antique Stone with Egyptian figure and 
Greek inscriptions ” Among other isolated gifts 
were a bron/c Image of Osiris 10) inches high 
in 1855-56, a mummy skull from Sakkara and 
three scarabs in 1860-61, Snd a fragment of 
carved stone from Heliopolis In 1664-65. 

But the most important of all these early 
American cnHections was that formed at Cairo 
between 1832 and 1852 by the English physician 
Henry Abbott, the secretary of the "Egyptian 
Society," brought to this country in 1852.^ It 

the history and contents o( the Abbott coUactioo, 
•ff Caroline Haiwom WiUanu, rbe Abbott CoUecCloii," 


had been catalogued in 1843 by Joseph Bonomi, 
and some of its prues, such as the gold ring 
supposedly of Khufu, were desenbed by Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson in that year, and by Lepelue 
and PnsM d'Avennes. Abbott ai^ieared at a 
meeting of the New York Historical Society with 
the ring of Khufu in his pocket in November. 
1852, and by January the entire exhibition was 
installed in the Stuyvesant Institute (659 Broad¬ 
way), admiuon 50 cents. But efforts to sell the 
collection to such mstitutlons as the Cooper In¬ 
stitute or Gatlin's Indian Museum proved frult- 
lem, and the high price of admission limited the 
number of visitors, so that within two yean 
Abbott hod lost $6000 and by 1855 hod gone 
back to Cairo, leaving the collection behind. 
The exhibition was reofienod at the Stuyvesant 
Institute as the "Egyptian Gallery" in January, 
1856, with a reduced Emission price of 25 cents. 
There it was visited by Professor C C Felton, 
of Harvard, who read a paper on the subject 
before the American Academy of Arts and Sci¬ 
ences in 1857 In view of efforts to sell it to the 
British Museum, a petition was arculated in 
December, 1858, advocating the purchase of the 
collection for some American institution, result¬ 
ing in Its acquisition by the New York Historical 
Sraety In 1860, the year after Abbott's death. 
Later was added a mummy sent to the United 
States by Dr Abbott shortly before hii death 
Even though the two most famous pieces in the 
collection, the necklace and the iiair of earrings 
inscribed with the name of Menes of the First 
Dynasty, have proved to be modem forgeries 
incorporating a few ancient beads, and even 
though the great gold signet nng of Khufu, found 
at Gueh, has pixn^ to be, not the actual ring 
of the builder of the Great Pyramid in the 
Fourth Dynasty, but the property of a priest of 
Isis of Khufu at a time of the revival of the cult 
of this king in the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, never¬ 
theless the pennanent installation of this famous 
collection In New Yoric was the most important 
single advance in Egyptological work m this 
country before the last decade of the nineteenth 

Quofi. Ycrk HitL Soc 1. 34-57, 91-102, 1917| 

2- 14-21. 4Jn5J. 75-M, 1918; I. 1-7, 41-51, 71-Sl, 1919, 
4; 91-99, 1920, T. 3-9, 1923, sod aipadally her seiteml 
trtlcls,M,4’6-14,1920. Abo WUUsmt, Pis Pur A 

IhaMetl Sedity: CtiqloiMf ef BtypUan AtOiq^Uiu {Sum* 
htrt /-ISO). and SHmt Jtmdfj and JUIaUd Ot^ads, 
New York, 1924 t am Indebtod to Mis. Elbabecli Rlrf- 
■tsU, of the Brooldyn Mumihd, for the pbotographe of 
6b}ac^ la the Abbott coOectlon. 
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century; at present it is exhibited in the Brook¬ 
lyn Museum 

Among* those who studied the Abbott collco 
don while it was still at the Stuyveaant Institute 
was Edwin Smith, of Bridgeport, Conn , who in 
1853 was able to read correctly a hitherto unde- 
apbered name on a wooden stamp in the collec¬ 
tion. After studying Egyptology in London and 
Pans, in the winter of 1857-58 he went to Egypt 
and continued to reside until 1876 at Luxor, 
where he formed a collcctjon of antiquities, espe¬ 
cially rich in papyri, the most important being 
the Edwin Smith medical papyrus acquired in 
1662. When the Prince of Wales ranic to Egypt 
in 1868, Edwin Smith and the Bntish vice 
consul descended a shaft 90 foot in depth and 
brought up thirty mummies in their coihns, from 
which the Pnnee selected the best for dislnbu- 
tion among various institutions in England. But 
it was not until 1907 that Smith's own collection 
of antiquities came to this country, to be united 
with the Abbott collection in the New York 
Historical Society. 

Another who studied the Abbott collection at 
the Stuyvesant Institute was Gustav Seyffarth, 
during twenty-four years as |>rofesBor at Leipzig 
he had done his best to prevent acceptance (rf 
Champollion's method of decipherment, and now 
migrated to America m 1856 to spread his un¬ 
orthodox ideas, or, as he put it, "because 1 am 
under obligation to protest against literary de¬ 
ceptions of the public " The prospectus of his 
lectures given at the Stuyvesant Institute m that 
year, usued under the patronage of President 
Charles King of Columbia College and of Libra¬ 
rian Joseph G Cogswell of the Astor Library, 
announced Seyfforth as the discoverer of the 
key to the hieroglyphics I In 1864 he read be¬ 
fore the American Oriental Soaety a paper on 
"Manetho's Autograph m the Roy^ Museum at 
Turin," maintaining that the Turin Papyrus Is 
the actual autograph manuscript of Manctho's 
historyl Seyffarth, too, lectured as far west 
os St Louis, where, as professor in Concordui 
College, most of hJs later work was published. 

In 1858 the PhOomathean Society of the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvaiiia appouited a committee, 
oonsMng of Charles K Hale (later consul gen¬ 
eral at Cairo, 1864), S. Huntington Jones, and 
Henry Morton, to translate the Rosetta Stone 
The result was an elaborate lithographed vol¬ 
ume with marginal decoratlonB in Egyptian style, 
which appeared in two editions. 

Individual travdons In Egypt continued to 


bring back misoclloneous matenai For instance, 
George A Stone, of Roxbury, Mass., in Egypt in 
1858, obtained from Arabs who had rifled a tomb 
at Thebes the preceding year, a papyrus from 
a mummy, also "a gold spread-eagle taken from 
the same mummy-case" and "a icarabacui of 
white stone found in the same tomb " 

'fhus, wrote J Peter I.esley with regard to 
Egyptian antiquities in 1868 

Americani are waking up lo appreridtr the charms 
of the new science of Archaeology, and unwonted 
interest has lately been manifested in pre-hlstonc 
human remains, yet there are very few travelled 
Americans, even those who have a taste for such 
things, and read much about them, who know ex¬ 
actly what one should expect to find in siilK a collec¬ 
tion, or what it is desirable to obtain fur our new 
museums of archaeology on this side of the Atlantic " 

Ninetkunth Centuhv Wkstekn Asiatic 
Arcmafology 

The year 1800 was a significant one for Amcn- 
can relations with Webtem Asm, in that this was 
the year in which Coraniotlorc William Bain- 
bndge, commanding Ihe frigate George Washing¬ 
ton and beanng the annual tribute to the Dey 
of Algiers, was forced by the latter to convey in 
turn the Algerian tribute to the Sultan of Turkey, 
thus bringing the American flag for the first time 
lo Constantinople The Arse Amencan consul to 
Turkey waa appointed in 1802, William Stewart 
at Smyrna, but, ainre he was refused recognition 
by tha Sublime Porto, he left shortly after his 
arrival in 1803, designating on English merchant 
aa ;>roconsul Similarly, in 1808, Sloane of Bal¬ 
timore was sent to Smyrna as consul and, failing 
of recognition, delegated American affairs to the 
Danish consul During these first years of the 
century, however, Ampnean trade with Smyrna 
rontiDued under the protection of the English 
Levant Company, Tlie visit of an American 
^ip to Smyrna In 1810, and the beginning of an 
American tour through Asia Mmor in that year, 
including a visit to Ephesus, were describe in 
the Port Polu) Not until 1810 did American 
merchant ships reach Constantinople, the brig 
TeUmackus of Salem, followed by the Ammca 
and the Calumoi oi Boston In 1811 an Ameri¬ 
can 6rm, Woodmos and Offley* opened an agency 
in Smyrna, David OfBsy also acted unofficially 
as American oonitul, though he was not formofly 
BO appointed until 1824 Captain Henry Horn- 

Free Am, Phdoi, Soe, 10 561, 1868. 
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son, of the P^nnsyhanta Pack^, advertised "fil¬ 
berts, nuts, and raisins from Smyrna for sale” 
at Philadelphia in 1812 The firm of J. & T H 
Perkins of Boston established an agency at 
Smyrna, shipping Turkish opium to Perkins and 
Co. at Canton ami Sinvrnn figs to Boston. 
Ebenezer Parsons, of Boston, shipped coffee from 
Mocha on the Red Sea to Smyrna, arcumnavi- 
gating Afnca on the wav William Orav, elected 
licutenant-govcmor of Masaachusetts in 1810, 
sent lumber and coffee to Algiers, then olive oil 
from (mllipoli to Russia, and duck and iron back 
to the United States The I^ander, built m 
Salem in 1821 for Joseph Peabody, made numer¬ 
ous voyages to Asia Minor 

It was in the course of such voyages that 
antiquities were aonu'timea brought bock, or ex¬ 
cursions made into ureas where antiquities viere 
to be seen Thus in January, 1817, Capt Henry 
Austin brought to New York "Antiquities from 
Asia," a pair of bneks with cuneifonn writing 
(fig 2), one "taken from the mosque at the tomb 
^ Daniel the Prophet, situated iii the Desert, 
forty miles N W of Basra,” and the other, 
"nearly thirteen inchi's square and three inches 
thick, from the rums of ancient Babylon ” 
These were deposited with Dr Samuel Latham 
Mitchill, of Lrmg Island, and at the meeting of 
the Amenran PhJosophical Society on April 18, 
1617, the onginal of our illustration (fig 2, 
"engrav’d by A Anderson for Henry Meigs 
esq ”) was "presented by Dr Meigs (Charles 
D ) Likewise "one specimen may be seen at 
the Athenaeum in Boston,” as John Pickenng 
remarked in 1H4^ 

Thlh appears to 1 h ‘ uf die tundrifd kind, it wun 
taken from the ancient ruins now called b> anti¬ 
quarians the Tower of Babel It was presented to 
the Athenaeum by Capt Henry Austin, who, I 
believe, took it from the ruins himself, he also ga\e 
another, as I have been Informed, to some insdtu- 
Uon m New York Such Instaoces of regard for 
the interests of learning in our country deserve the 
thanks of scholars 

These were the first examples of cuneiform wnt- 
ing to reach this country In 1617 also, pre¬ 
sumably, Samuel Hazard must have been at 
Smyrna, since a paper offered to the Amencan 
Philosophical Society early in the following year 
was entitled " 'Ther. Obs. on a voyage from 

‘•Cf. Bariy PfocMdiH^ 470 (April 18. 1817. "Dona¬ 
tions from Dr bound in psmphlet vol. 4S3 

of the SaaeCy’s library 


Smyrna,' by Sam Hazard A visit to Smyrna 
and Ephesus before 1819 is described by a 
Bostonian ** 

In 1620 the United States sent Luther Bradish 
to Constantinople to negotiate a treaty, but the 
conversations were interrupted by the incipient 
Greek Revolution An investigation of the pos¬ 
sibilities in 1623 by George B English (who had 
been in Mehcmet All's service in Egypt) led to 
conversations betwit'ii Turkish officials and Com- 
nicxlorc John Rodgers in 1825, and in 1828 to the 
appointment of a commission composed of ("ap- 
tain William Crane and David Offley, consul at 
Sm}mu, which failed to accomplish its purpose, 
so that new negotiations were undertaken by a 
cunimission composer! of ('aptain James Biddle, 
Davul Offley, and CharJi’S Rhind (one of the old¬ 
est Amencan merchants trading in the I..evant), 
resulting in ifie Turco-Amencan treaty of 1830 
Commodore David Porter was transferred from 
the consulate general at .Algiers to Constanti¬ 
nople as our first diplomatic representative, with, 
however, merely the rank of Chanjfi d*Affaires, 
and the Legation was fonnally opened in 1831, 
with William B Hodgson, transferreil from the 
consulate at Tunis, as secretary of legation. 
Porter served as Charg6 for eight years (1831- 
39), ami as Minister for four more (1839-43), 
and published two works on the city of his last 
years 

In 18Ji, too, the Amencan naval architect 
Henry' Eckford, of Brooklyn (Imm in Scotland), 
was commissioned fiy the Sultan to take charge 
of the Turkish navy yard, and saileil in a cor- 
v'otto which ho hod built for the Sultan, com¬ 
manded by C'ommodoro George C De Kay, 
whose okler brother, James Ellsworth De Kay, 
had married Rckforrl's daughter and accom¬ 
panied the party Eckford died the next year 
at Constantinopdc, a book by J. E De Kay was 
the sole result of the mission 

Meanwhile had begun the activity of the 
American iniasionanes in the Levant, starting 
with 1819, when Pliny Fisk and Levi Parsons 
were sent out from Boston to open the fitld in 
Palestine, and to survey the general possibilitius 
of the Turkish Empire, at a time when this in¬ 
cluded the entire eastern horizon, Greecz, Egypt, 
and Mesopotamia They reached Smyrna early 
in 1820, and Parsons died at Alexandria in 1822. 

JSarly PrMdrdisfj, 48t (May 1, 1818) 

Jfom diio, WriiUm, by a GmiUman ttf Bottwn 
U a fritmd in tkai Phes (New York, 1819) Refvfew Ifl 
AnaUeiic J/offMM, 18 105-173, 1820 
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But bcfcire FuIc'b death at Beirut in 1825, rc- 
inforcemcnta had come to Syna, William Go^ell 
and luac Bird in 1823, Jonaa Kinf^ in 1824 
The fine miaaion waa planned to be at Jerusalem; 
but, though opened ui 1823, this was abandoned 
in 1827 Beirut was found to bo a more sutis- 
factory center, and here a stauon was opuicd 
in 1823, Eli Smith arnved lo assist in 1827. 
Elnathan Gndicy and Josiah Brewer were estab¬ 
lished at Smyrna in 1826, to work with the 
Greeks and Jews, n^pcctively, and the Smyrna 
station was formally opi*ned in 1828 Brewer 
meanwhile had lieen transferred to Constanti¬ 
nople Even in these early years the mission- 
arm pressed far afield Eli Smith and Ifamson 
Gray OtJs Dwight left Conatiutinople in 1830 to 
viMt the eastern parts of the Turkish Empire, 
iravelmg as far as Persia and hack in hflevn 
months Isaac Binl cxplon'd North Afnca, with 
Tripoli and Tunis, and then resumed his work at 
Beirut Jonas King was transferred lo Athena 
in 1830. 

In 1831 began a new phase with the opening 
of oificjal American relations at Constantinople 
llic Beirut station was then reopened, and an¬ 
other was eslablished at Constwtinuple, with 
William Goodell, followed in 1834 bv Hamson 
G O Dwight, Gocxicll went to Nicomedia in 
Bithynia in 1832, and in 1833 the Smyrna station 
was reopened, and the next year were cstabli^cd 
those at Brusa and Treliiaund Justin Perkins, 
the "apostle of Persia," came m 1833 to work 
among the Ncstonans of Persia, settling at 
Unimiah in 1835, and publishing a volume and 
some articles on his Journeys, including "A Visit 
to the Rums of Nineveh", he was at Nineveh 
on May 16 and at Nimmd on May 18, 1849, and 
remained in this area until 1869 Perkins was 
J4^ed at Urumiah in 1835 by Dr. Asahel Grant 
(who regarded the Nestorians as the lost tnbes 
of Israel), and by Fidelia Fiskc and David 
Tappan Stoddard in 1843, and finally by A H 
Wi^t 

Forty-onc miosionanes hod been sent out by 
the American Board by 1835, fifty-four more by 
1644, one hundred and fifty-six more by 1861; 
but the mortality was nearly half, so ^at by 
1861 there were only one hundred and twenty- 
five missionark^ Ux^ted at twenty-four points, 
•oattered through Syria. Persia, and Turkey 
proper. They not only broke the ground for the 
orchoeologista, but they themselves made their 
tttrltoriet and antiquities known to Amen'can 
readcfi. In his pre^enttol oddreM at the first 


annual meeting the American Oriental Soci¬ 
ety, in 1643, John Pickering revealed how heavily 
the oriental scholarship of that day rested on the 
information supplied b> the miasionanes, espe¬ 
cially in matters linguistic, topographical, and 
archaeological By 185^, declared Sir Austen 
Henry Layard in the Bntish Parliament, there 
was no considerable plaa* in all the Turkish 
Empire in which the influence of the Amencun 
miasionanes was not directly felt 

F.ilward Robinson, the founder of Palestinian 
archaeology, pinmarily in the direction of scien¬ 
tific topography, dreamed from bo>hood of visit¬ 
ing Palestine, as Schliemann dnmnicd of Troy 
He studied at Halle and Berlin between 1826 and 
1830 After leaching Hebrew at the Andover 
rheological Seminary, and publishing a Greek 
and Engl^h Lextron of the New Testament (1836), 
he was ap|xmited prck^cssor of Biblical literature 
in the Union Theological Seminary in New York 
in 1837, and left immediately for three more 
years of study in (k^rniany and Palestine He 
had found that the available material for hia 
proposed treatise on Biblical gepgraph}' was 
hopelessly inadequate or dlscreiiiint, .'iiid that 
perwunal examination was lux^cssarv At Beirut 
in 1638 he found a ready assistant in Eli Smith, 
now eleven years in the country , and in seven 
months of travel on horseback Robinson laid the 
foundations of our knowlcflge of Palestinian to¬ 
pography Thusm 1841, fora change, Amtncan 
Biblual Researches tn Palestine, 3/ouff/ 5»not, and 
Ambus Petraro was published simultaneously in 
England, Germany, and America Most of his 
identifications have stood the test of time As 
the result of a second journey in 1852, again 
accompanied by Eli Smith, he published LaUr 
Biblic^ Researches %n Palestine and the Adjacent 
Regions \n 1856, and his posthumous work, i’Ayji- 
cal Geography of the Holy Land, in 1865 

The only other Amencan topographical survey 
of importance in our period was that of i^ieu- 
tenant W K Lynch, of the United States Navy, 
who explored the Dead Sea in 1848 and meas¬ 
ured the depth of its fleprcssion below the 
Mediterranean 

Another event of special importance in this 
decade was the foundation of the Amencan Ori¬ 
ental Society, beguining with a meeting held in 
Ai^;ust, 1842, in the office of John Pickering In 
Boston: it was incorpomted fbe next Apnl, with 
John Pickenngas pmidcnl, and Edwa^ Robin¬ 
son as one of the vice-prestdents. The Journal 
of the society, which began lo appear in 1843, 
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contains frequent references to Western Asiatic 
archacoJofficHl material In the very first vol¬ 
ume, for instance, apart from John Pickering's 
presidential address summannng the then state 
of oriental studies, there appeared a paper by 
Rdward E Salisbury "On the Identihration of 
the Signs of the Persian Cuneiform Alphabet," 
as well as a host of lesvr items. 

To continue with the activities of the mission¬ 
aries, we note that Ellas Riggs, previously sta¬ 
tioned in Greece, was transferred to Smyrna in 
1638 Here also came Henry John Van Lennep, 
bom in that aty (eight years before his father 
had sent the mummy to Boston), and educated 
in the United States, returning to Smyrna as a 
missionary in 1839 He remained in the East 
for thirty years (apart from two brief sojourns 
in this country), and traveled over Asia Minor 
and Greece before 1843, in Syna and PalesHiie 
in 1847, but his most notable contributions were 
his travels through the Hittite country in 1864, 
and hiB identification of the Pscudo-Scsostris re¬ 
lief and the Niobe of Mount Sipylus 
The mission in Syria, where Eli Smith re¬ 
mained until his death In 1857, continued to 
forward material Henry A De Forest sent a 
report of a tour of Mount Lebanon m 1849, as 
well as some bronscs fould on this occasion, pre¬ 
sented to the American Oriental Society by his 
brother John W Dc Forest, who lived m Beirut 
for several years and returned in 1856, to write 
books depicting life in Syna among the archae¬ 
ologists, missionAnes, and consuls One of the 
most striking episodes was the discovery, in 1855, 
of the anthropoid sarcophagus of Kshmunazar 
II, King of Sidon m the fifth century a c , with 
the first important Phoenician text coming from 
Phoenjaa itself, thus giving rise to much research 
as to its interpretation and also the origin of the 
alphabet. While the sarcophagus was deposited 
in the Louvre by the Due de Luynes, copies 
of the Inscnpdqn were sent to America very 
promptly by tHi missionaries. Including letters 
frtmi H. A. De Forest and Eli Smith; squeezes 
were deposited in the Smithsonian, and articles 
appeared by Edward E. Salisbury, of New 
Haven, and William W. Turner, of Washington 
The Assyrian mission in Mesopolamia, located 
at Mosul, dates from 1850, when Dwight W. 
Marsh arrived and was joined the next year by 
WiDiam F. Williams, transferred from the Synan 
miasion. Henry Lobdell was soon added to the 
group at Mosul. Both Marsh and Lobdctl sent 
home letters describing the archacologicaJ dis¬ 


coveries In Mesopotamia the excavations by 
Layard hod just revealed a wealth of Assyrian 
sculpture There is a steny of a great man- 
headed winged bull which was offered to New 
York if Its dtizcns could raise 8300 for crating 
and transport; but there was So little Interest in 
winged bulls that no money was subscribed, and 
the natives burntd the sculpture for lime It 
was in this direcdon that William F. Williams 
showed jjarticuiar enterprise, applymg to Raw- 
linscm in 1852 for penTUssion to send a few of the 
duplicate sculptures at Nimnid to America, the 
Smithsonian Insdtutkm at Washington being 
named os the reapient The Trustees oi the 
Bntish Museum made no objection, so that a 
considerable number of slabs from Assur-nazir- 
pal’s palace were sent to the United States, and 
werv distributed pnmanly along various centers 
of theological learning Amherst, Andover (now 
in Che Boston Museum), Auburn (now in the 
Metropolitan Museum), Bowdoin, Dartmouth, 
Union, Vermont, Williams, and Yale, and with 
one, retained by Rev William F Williams him¬ 
self, I lived for a year in the house of hit son, 
Talcott Williams. In 1855 a dozen addidonal 
slabs were purchased by Henry Stevens and sent 
to Amenca, where they were acquired by James 
Lenox, and m 1659 passed into the New York 
Histoncal Soaety collecdons. The missionaries 
also sent cuneiform tablets to Yale, Amherst, 
Williams, Union, and DartmouthCo11eges;otbers 
from Nineveh were sent by Dwight Marsh to the 
American Oriental Society and to a private col¬ 
lection in St Louis, the lau 6f which was assumed 
by Seyffarth in 1857 to be perhaps the only cunei¬ 
form brick in the country—though we have seen 
that others had arrived forty years earlier. Also 
to the cabmet of the American Oriental Society 
came two litde gems, one of them an amethyst 
with an Assyrian lion, and two seal cylinders, one 
of red jasper and the oth^ chalcedony, given by 
Henry Lobdell in 1855-56; and a scarab and a 
bronze figure of Astarte 2) inches hlrt from 
Mosul were given by William F. WUllms, in 

1862. 

Mention should be made, also, of the Ameri¬ 
can educational insdtudons In the Near East as 
i^itera of learning. Cyrus Hamlin established 
the College at B^k, Coostantmofde, in 1840; 
and this was succeeded by Robert College in 

1863. Both Robert CoHege and the Syrian Prot¬ 
estant College of Beirut were Incorporated in 

1864, at the very end of our period. 
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Nikrtebnth Ckntury. Aegean 
Arcraeology 

In connection with the Aegean, Minoan, or 
Hdladic civilization, it may be recalleil that 
several of the early American visilorB, particu¬ 
larly those of naval or diplomatic status, exam¬ 
ined prehiitonc sites and their surface remains 
Thus the schoolmaster of the ConsMuUont George 
Jones, visited the plain of Troy in 1826, Mycenae 
and Tiryns in 1827 Commodore David Porter, 
while Charge at Constantinople, likewise visited 
Troy; and General Lewis Cass, American Minis¬ 
ter to France, wrote about Crete 

It la of interest also to rx*call the meteoric visit 
of the actual discoverer of this nvilusation. Hein¬ 
rich Schlicmann, to this country in 185t, os 
recorded in hisdmry just publislied by the Amer¬ 
ican School at Athens *• He amved in New 
York on February 15, 1851, and thirteen days 
later departed for the West, he returned on 
May 18, 1852, and left the nett day for Europe* 
But this, of course, was before Schlicmann had 
actually begun to dig, and before he had become 
acquainted with the actual appearance of the 
prehistoric artifacts of Greece So the fart that 
he missed, by a few months, the arrival of the 
first-known object of Aegean art iit this cmintry 
IB of little significance, he would not have recog¬ 
nized It if he had seen it 'Phe object in question, 
however, is of considerable interest a vase (fig 
23) in the Abbott collection of Egyptian antiq¬ 
uities, apparently actually found in lower Egypt, 
an importation from Crete at about 1500 fir** 
An almost exact counterpart was exivivatcd at 
Pseira in Crete in 1007 and is now in the C'ondia 
Museum, and there is always the possibility that 
the Abbott vase itself Wtis found in Crete and 
reached Egypt in modem times,** like the 1 (ha- 
can jewelry discussed above. 

Another pioneer American connection with the 
Aegean agr was the presence of Frank Calvert, 

**Sbbtey H WcLtf, Sddtemanm^M Ftrsl VuU to America 
tiSO-iiSt CCambfidge, Milm., 1942) Pherc b^ein^ (o be 
H dwmfBiicy In thv title of Ihu work, which i« Riven n» 
one year too enrly for the dlsrv 
** Edith Hall Dohan, “A Late Minoui Van from Creto 
in the Abbott ColIrrtKMi,'* (?fuvf BnU Nne York HiU Soc 
12i 127-J3J, 1929 Mn. Dohan gives the date of the 
aequlsltiofi In low Egypt aa 1600, but thia U rather the 
daht of the punrftttee by the Hutorksl Society, and u the 
VSM U Iktsd la the Abbott catakigiie of 1853 (no. 77), It 
must have been acquired before 1852, though probably 
late than 1845 dnee It If not listed In the oWer csUlogue 
a Wnfisms, Cslofogae qf Bgypffss AmliquUift, Cold and 
•SfNr J a mtUy: 148, n. 4 


English by birth, os American vice consul at the 
Dardanelles; he owned the cast half of the hill of 
llisurlik, which he was convinced was anaent 
Troy, while his brother Fred Calvert tlwclt at 
Thymbria about two hours farther south, and 
was equally convinced that his was the Trojan 
Bite Frank Calvert's site had already yielded a 
considerable collection of Trojan antiquitii's be¬ 
fore Schlicmann arrlvcil iii 1870; and Srlihcmann, 
after probing incliscnininatelY everywhere, even¬ 
tually found Troy under Frank Culvert's farm 
Still another American contact w'lth the Aegean 
age liegan with the transfer of William J Stillman 
from the consulate at Rome to that of Canca in 
Crete in 1865, the terminal year of our study 
His effort to excavate at ('nossos, therefore, lies 
outside th<* range of our sun'ev And later still 
were his unfortunate coiilroversu's wilh Schlie- 
mann and Dorpfekl as to the so-called Byzantine 
and Celtic origins of the pKilaci* at Tirv ns and the 
Mycenaean b^Tlnvc tomlis 
The Bame terminal date marks the upermig of 
another archaeological career associated with a 
civilization which muBt he rcgardeil as an off¬ 
shoot of the Aegean, namely, that of Cyprus. 
For It was in 1865, too, th.'it Luigi Palma di 
Cesnola received his apixnntment as United 
Stat<*s Consul to Cyprus, and tlien lic*gan the 
cvcavations which resulted in the acc'uniulation 
of the largest collection of Cypnote antiquities 
in the world, bulisequcntlv the nucleus of the 
collortioii of antiquities in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York 


Such, in rapid review, were somr of the early 
American activities in the Mediterranean field 
As yet the great museums of art in this country 
had not come into being, American projc^cts of 
excavation were quite unknown, and there were 
no schools or institutes of archaeology But 
these developments lay not very' far in the future 
In a single year, 1870, three great museums were 
incorporated, the Museum of Fine Arts m Bos¬ 
ton, the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York, and the Corcoran Art Gallery in Washing¬ 
ton The centennial year 1876 marked a great 
artistic awakening, not only in Philadelphia, but 
throughout the whole country 
It was not until 1879 that Charles EJiot Nor¬ 
ton proposed the foundation of the Archaeologi¬ 
cal Institute of America, with its center, for the 
time being, at Boston At that very moment 
two young Amencan architectural students. 
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France H Bacon and JoMph Thatcher Clarke, 
ahandoning a chenehed plan of descending' the 
MiasuMppi on a raft, decided instead to purchase 
a sailboat in England and to search for the origin 
of the Doric order. Sailing up the Rhine and 
down the Danube, they had arrived at the ruined 
Greek dty of Aasos, south of Troy, and wen* 
proposing its cxcavatioa. Norton, at the first 
Institute meeting held in 1679, with his doseica] 
preferences, suggested that this project be taken 
up as the first official work of the new Institute 

Mr Francis Parknun, who was the next speaker, 
said that he had supposed that the main purpose of 
the Soaety would be to promote the study of Amon- 
can Archaeology That little had yet bMn done by 
Americans in this work and that every year would 
make such study more difficult by removing the old 
marks Mr Perkins said that he did not wish 

to detract from American Archaeology, but that 
many persons were interested in this branch and 
work ID It would come naturally, here we can get 
what there is to be had without difficulty when the 
proper time comes for it, that now he felt we ought 
to turn to the other side, where we read every day 
of foreign governments taking out and carrying off 
works of art .Mr Parkman said that the ob¬ 
ject of the Society, as he understood it, was the 
acquisition of knowledge and not the acquisition of 
objects or works of art, the very fact that the East¬ 
ern Hemisphere is being so fully explored makes it 
our duty to undertake work here in America . . 
Mr Pa^er said that it was a very interesting ques¬ 
tion, but that he felt Mr Perkin's position to lie 
the true one. If knowledge was the true aim of I he 
Sociei>, then this knowirtige should be useful and 


not simply curious, and the knowledge which was 
useful to us was not that of barbsiiani but that of 
cultivated races which had precedad us. The In¬ 
dians were low in the scale of dvilixadon Mr. 
Parkman's own books showed us this, and if we 
possessed all the pottery-ware, kitchen utensils, and 
tomahaw'ks which they had made, it would be no 
better for us.® 

The preaklcncy of the new Institute waa first 
offered to Francu Parkman In the Institute 
files is a reply written to Norton by Parkman, 
itaying in pari. 

Unluckily for me, I am hardly In a position to 
undertake it, having been visited, for the past two 
Of three months, by a return of my old trouble In 
the head so severe as to disable me from doing work 
1 have already on hand, and therefore putting any 
new responsibilities out of the question. The presi¬ 
dent of the new association might do a great deal 
towards building it up and giving it a distinguished 
future—in fact, its success or failure would largely 
depend on him—and he ought to be one not only 
willing but able to Cake the labonng oar 

By this letter, the main direction of the Initi- 
tute’a activity was ddinitely determined Nor¬ 
ton was elected as the first president, and under 
him, Amos was excavated, the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens waa founded in 
1881, the American School at Rome (now part 
of the Academy) in 1894, the American School 
at Jerusalem in 1900, impressive outposts for 
American investigation m the Mediterranean 

* MS minutes uf the Archaeologirft] Institute. 
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Since the collapK of tJic bcIiooI of Pans some 
yean before the fall of France, the painters of 
the United States have been thrown on their 
own resources more than they were for a couple 
of generations One result has been some talk 
about what constitutes an Amencan ut> le An 
Amencan style has of course existed (or a long 
time and has had its effect, well recogniztHl at 
the moment, on the painting of the Western 
worid 

The origins of painting in the United States 
contribute to an understanding of the essentially 
Amencan note in our |>ainting today, since the 
discovenes of our ancestors survive as our 
assumptions As an instance of survival, it has 
been pointed nut that the type of the Piintan 
house—a detached house built not very far from 
other iiniilar houses—survives in 1*8110000 in all 
our suburban homes It is therefore not un¬ 
timely to glance at the first paintings brought to 
this country and the first Amcn&in painters who 
made an impression abroad 

l^tin Amenca started a century or nione 
ahead of North America to moke contact with 
European art, to pnnt and illustrate bonks, to 
found umversltics, wntc histones, and study 
abonginal languages As early as 1525 Coricz 
brought with him a painter, whose work still 
exists in Mexico City, but North Amenca 
waited two more centunes for its first visit from 
a painter with a sound Eunspean training This 
occurred when Dean Berkeley settled in Newport 
in 1729 with a small entourage which he hod 
constituted as a bnd of soaety for promoting 
useful knowledge among the Indians The first 
great intellectual to visit North Amenca, he 
brought an educational establishment which 
included a library, a gallery of pointings, and a 
living painter Such a humane program of 
higher education had to wait for two centunes 
before beGomlng a part of an existing university 
Berkeley's artist was John Smibert, who eventu¬ 
ally settled down in Boston with a collection of 
ooptcB after Powsin. Titian, Raphael, and Van- 
d)^, which he had painted in Italy After 


Smibcrt’s death those copies hung for many 
years in his Boston painting room as all-impor- 
tant models for native artists Charles Willson 
Peale studied them in 1765, and twolvL yc;irs 
later 1 rum bull wrule that he had found thim 
“very useful, especially a nipy from Vaiidyck's 
celebrated head of Cardinal Hentivoglio" (fig 1) 
Cuplcy, who constantly refers to them in Ins 
letters, used them to such advantage that when 
he sent his Boy vnik a Squirrel (fig 2) from 
Boston to l^ndim in 1765, Sir Joshu.i Reynolds 
said, “The man who pnintcxJ that [ncture studied 
Validyck " This must be the first tune the 
European art world noticed a work of art made 
in Amenca by a white Amencan 

Whatever we today might think of Smiliert's 
copies, they were the best available (ranamitlers 
of a great tradition of form Our carlv pointers 
bIucIicmI them as eagerly os Mantegna and his 
fellows studied the Roman marbles that trans- 
niiLted the tradition of Creek sculpture to 
Renaissance Italy 

The first return wave of art from the New 
World to the Old did not come from the conserva¬ 
tive, authontanan colonies of Latin Amenca 
but from the hcadquarLers of Quaker initiative 
Late eighteenth-century Philadelphia resembled 
a European aty more than any Amencan city 
before or since Even as late as 1798, I^trobe, 
coming from London, wrote. “1 could see no 
difference lietwccn Philadelphian and English 
manners The same style of living, the same 
opinions as to fashions, tastes, comforts and 
accomplishincntB " There is no doubt that Dr 
Johnson would have felt less exiled there than 
m Edinburgh The aty took its culture most 
wholeheartedly from England at the moment 
when it was pulling away politically—or was it 
the most English trait of all to conform in 
manners while dissenting in opinions? This 
deeply English background helped Benjamin 
West to m^e so great a career in England that 
he left a deeper impression on European art 
than Sargent and Whistler 


nOcmiMGs or tbs amssican fiiilmopiiical sohety, vol. 87, Na I, jitly 1943 
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Flu 3 Wc-M The Ik'irh (icnoral Wolfe, 1771 KeniiinKtiHi Pjl.ico, lamdnn, 
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Fig 4 Csros Die Bailie uf L>Liu, |viiniG<J 1806 Collection uf Madame Keii4 \ncojkin» foulouBe 






Flo ft Cnj-icauU Sketch fnr the Rafl rij ihi. Moduu. 1817-181*1 
Milropcilitan Mu^uni of \rt 
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Fig 7, Cc^iley The Death of Major Pjeraoiip painted 17SJ Tate Gallery, London. 







Fig. 8 David The DbtnbaUoa ol the EagJea, punted UlO Vomillea 
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Weit may not have realized the importance 
of hit ditoovery of the dramatic poten ball lies of 
everyday dothes, for he did little to exploit it 
beyond painting the group of the Amencan 
commiationcra at the peace negodabons of 1783, 
In which he went oa far os one could in giving a 
plain record of an important diplomatic traiiB> 
acdon This boldly brushed-in beginning shows 
that many of West's paintings would be master- 
pieces had he not slicked them into tamem'ss 
In hiB sketch of Franklin making conticl with 
the genius of clectnaty, he dared to pose the 
Doctor in hts everyday suit, with a swirl of 
raindoak to accomodate him a little to the high 
style of allegory, but William Franklin, who was 
twenty-three when he How the kite to protect his 
father from the possible sniggering of the neigh¬ 
bors, appears as the routine grand-monner pulto 
Though West's Yankee shrewdness had hit on 
the sharp note of perception that dislinguishpM 
Amencan pointiug at its best, he was too much 
of a pohtiaan to persist in artistic reform once 
novelty had lost its value as advertisement He 
was the last person to need a Sir Joshua to (sant 
out "the danger which every attempt at inno¬ 
vation necessarily incurml of repulse or ndiculc " 
West's success in England must have been a 
strong factor in lunng almost every Amencan 
painter of his time to study or make a career in 
London They did not go to Gennany, ns they 
did m the mid-ninetcenth century, for the great 
German romantic school was lunely started 
Nor could Amencan artists easily go to Pans, 
because France was upset much of the time by 
the French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars, 
and because the French art world was barred to 
outsiders by family connections and vested nghts 
almost as impenetrable as those of tlic ancten 
rigime itself London, on the other hand, was 
made easy by West, who taught, housed, fed, 
and got commissions for every American, painter 
who came there, from Pratt, Copley, and Trum¬ 
bull to Morse West could afford to be kind to 
what he knew to be his less gifted brethren 
From the 1760 'b until his death in 1820 the 
Amencans who gathered around him mode a 
powerful minority lobby in Bndsh art In 1787 
a London newspaper noted. '‘Mr West paints 
for the Court, and Mr Copley for the City 
Thus the artists of Amcnca are fostered in 
England." In 1813 Morse wrote home "The 
American character stands high in this country 
as to the production of artists. Mr West now 
stands at the head, Mr Copley next, then 
Colonel Trumbull." 


Like the Italian artists that Francis 1 imported 
to Fontainebleau, these Amencans in exile 
painted differently from tlic way they had 
painted at home Their histoncal pictures, 
almost all of which onginated under West's 
guidance, had little connection with work that 
was being dune in America, though they fore¬ 
shadowed the great French paintings that broke 
the wav for the nineteenth century As has 
already been said, West's Death of Wolfe (hg V) 
was engravetl a generation before Groa's Na¬ 
poleonic battles (hg 4), which so clow'ly resemble 
it in spint Copley’s Watson and the Shark 
(hg 5) came thirty years IxTore (^ncault's Raft 
of the Medusa (hg 6), |x:rh.'i[is the hrat real 
tnumpli of romantic painting Cuplcy's Death 
of the Earl of Chatham (1779-1780) may well 
have been in David's mind when he painted 
another parliamentary hubbub in Ins SermerU du 
Jeu de Paume of 1791 Copley’s Death of Major 
Pierson of 1783 (hg 7) h.is a movement of flags 
and soldiers that is remarkably like the movr- 
meni, in the reverse di rettion, of Dfivid's 
Distnbutum of ike Eagles of 1810 (hg 8) These 
would not be lOavitl’s first borrowings from 
England, os Edgar Wind has recently shoun 
These English-made paintings were all knowm in 
France through engravings What Sir Charles 
Holmes said of Copley .ipplies rc]uaJly well to 
West and Trumbull, that had he "been French, 
lie would have been famous as the forerunner of 
the Romantic Movement " 

It IS charactenstic of Copley that all his 
hiatoriLal p«iintinga should glorify Englishmen, 
for he fled from Boston to London in order to 
satisfy hiB deep desire for all that England had 
to offer He was a Tory, not from snobbery or 
comfort, but from mcscai>able instinct He 
longed to study famous works of art, to work for 
the cognoscenti, to assoaatc with the ablest 
painters of his day, and to expand iis an artist 
in d world of wealth and harmony West and 
Trumbull, on the other h.uid, made no st'cret of 
being just as deeply in sympathy with the 
United States They championed their cause 
by painting American subjects such as FrankUn 
and ike Ltghlningt The American Peace Commts- 
sum of 17^3, The Balde of Bunker //«//, The 
Declaration of Independtncet The Surrcfider of 
Cornwallis, and so forth Most of tlicsc paint¬ 
ings were conceived in England and not at 
home They are the work of exiles whose 
political faith has been fanned into zeal by 
hostile critiaim Foreign travel, that makes 
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Fio Q Frunibiill Thp Battle of Bunker Hill, painted I7B6 Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven 


every man aw.ire of his nation.ilily, dors so 
doublv if it lakes him among people who have 
good reason to dislike his government, for he 
C 4 innot know how much he may love Ins country 
until he feels called upon to defend it 

Luckily JelTerson had momentanly acquiesced 
m the artistic faith of West’s group in 1787 
when he was getting Houdon to make the statue 
of GtK)rgc Washington Jefferson wrote to 
Washington '*1 am happy to find that the 
modem dress for your statue would meet >our 
approbation I found it strongly the sentiment 
of West, Copley and Trumbull in London I 
think a modem in an antique dress as just an 
object of ndiculc as a Hercules or Manus with 
a penwig and a chapeau bras ” But Jefferson, 
our most intellectual adherent of the rationalism 
that produced the French Encyclopedia, was at 
heart a claasiciit Thirty years later his real 
taste came out when he was getting Canova to 
carve the statue of Washington and wrote ’’as 
to the style of costume, I am sure the artist and 
every person of taste in Europe would be for 
the Roman Our boots and regimentals have a 
very puny effect 


Not only Jefferson but the whole of Atncnca 
became blind to the monumental possilnlities of 
contenqiorary clothes, leaving French artists to 
exploit what Baudelaire called the dignity of 
l>ants and a plug hat In 1841, when Grccnough 
carved (rt^irge Washington as a half-nude Jove 
enthroned, the nudity caused an outcry Jeffer¬ 
son himself would probably have been shocked, 
if it is true that he could not bear to keep the 
nudity of Houdon's Fnleuse around Monticello 
The nudity of Greenough's Washington docs not 
disconcert us today as much as the toga, which 
was accepted at the time When the stirring age 
of the Revolution receded into the past, Amen- 
cans began to feel that their plain unvarnished 
tale could no longer command the world’s 
attention unless it borrowed grandeur from 
Rome Greenough, Reynolds, and the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, in wishing to drape togas 
on the recent dead, were reversing the mediaeval 
practice of picturing Herod or Julius Caesar in 
dghtB and jerkin Both ages were valuing 
symbol above histone fact 
The early nineteenth century had not for¬ 
gotten West's innovation, but had reapplied it. 
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A 0 the world settled down after Napoleon’s wars, 
It wanted derailed pictures, not of relatively 
tame current poliUcs, but of the most recent 
age of Rlamor In France in the 1830 'b Kaffct 
began the vast senes of lithographs of Napoleon's 
campaigns which did so much to create the 
legend on which Napoleon III rode to power 
In Germany in 1840 MenzeJ followed suit with his 
hundreds of illustrations of Fredenck the Great 
that popularized Prussian autocracy and so 
helped Bisniari-k to unify Gcniianv under Prus- 
uan command In the Unite<l States in 18S0- 
1652 Lossing's Pictorial Field Book of the Reuolu- 
turn was in the same vein and helped to start 
various societies for preserving histone land¬ 
marks Historical painting occurs when a coun¬ 
try is able to aw itself in a dramatic light 
What really killed the painting of contempo¬ 
rary history was the spread of the technique of 
vraod engraving A bunn can engrave the end 
grain of boxwood with finer detail and more 
quickly than the old knife could cut the plank, 
and the resulting encl-groin block can be lockcil 
in the same fonn with t>iie to pnnt a prarUcaJly 
unlimited number of inexpensive impressions 
The result was that every eye got a flood of 
pictures such as the world had never seen 
Contemporary events suddenly became familiar 
to the world at large, and almost immediately, 
through the lilusirated London News (founded in 


1842) and its imitators, such as VIllustration 
(1843) and IlarpeFs Weekly (1857) Sated by 
the weekly glut of new*} lectures, crowds would 
no longer pay a shilling a head to sec a canvas 
of some great recent event as they had done in 
the day of West and C opli y Wood engravings 
hod killed the novelty of the latest battle or 
heroic death long before the painter could get 
to work on his canvas 

When outstanding niul-ninete«‘ntli-century 
painlere Ix'came involved in some hiblonr crisis, 
they either did not pain! it at all, or else, like 
Manet 111 the Frjinro-Prussian War or Winslow 
Honier in the ('ivil War, they reported onlv the 
minor inadents which passtxl under their eves 
They left to professional pictorial reiwrtcrs the 
task of drawing, usually from viTbal descriptions, 
the battles, assassinations, and Ireatu's that 
artists rarely witni'ss Hnnier'B C'lvil War pic¬ 
tures are inUiiiale gliiniiseb, like Wall Whiinian's 
Specimen Dayi, but Homer nivtr stood back 
and look a far view of his tune as Whitman did 
111 When Ldari Last in the Dooryard Bloome^l 
Manet took a far view win n he looki'd abrood 
for his few histoncal |viiiitmgs of The hjcecution 
of Maximtltan and The Battle between the Alabama 
and the Kearsarge, and so [inxluci'd some of the 
lost, and pcrhaiM the most brilliant, works of 
the genre initinKHl by fleniamm WitiL 
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In undertaking work on a major task of ac¬ 
tually preparing a comprehensive ''Index Rahn- 
enquianui/’ 1 recently had occasion to make a 
critical examination of all of that most erratic 
botanist's numerous botanical publications. At 
the same time I examined a great many papers 
by vanous authors commenting on diverse phases 
of Rafinesque's work One statement by Pro¬ 
fessor M L Fcmald* impressed me, and it was 
his comment that suggested to me the topic dis* 
rusicd in this paper ITc had occasion to con¬ 
sider the status of certain eastern North Amcn- 
can Bpeaes named and described by Rohnesque, 
and states "Constantine Samud Rafinesque 
[Schmaltz], the most erratic student of the 
higher plants, has made unending trouble for 
Amencan and (although they apparently do not 
realize it) European botanists ” In another 
paper on Rahnesque* 1 mentioned Fcmald's 
statement and am|^lfied it by calling attention 
to the fact that, in his papers published while he 
was a resident of Palermo, between 1806 and 
1815, and cspeaally in his later publications, 
chiefl> those issued in Philadelphia in the decade 
between 1830 and 1840, Rafinesque originated 
mynads of problems not only for the students of 
the flora of Europe to solve, but also for those 
concerned with a study of the floras of Mexico 
and Central America, the West Indies, South 
Amenca, Japan, Sibena, China, India, Central 
Asia, Asia Minor, Malaysia, Australia, and North, 
Central, and South Africa There is scarcely a 
major florisUc area in the world that Rnfinesque's 
work does not touch His erratic work, in the 
past largely associated with North American 
botany, because much of his productive career 
was spent In the United States, and much of his 
work was published here, far from raising merely 
problems of concern to botanists wcrking on the 
North AmericaD flora, actually impinges on 
world botany to a remarkable degree. 

Femald, M. L Some genera and tpecice of Rafinesque. 
RMan Hai-U, 1932. 

* Mcmll, £. D. A generally overluoksd RafineK)ue 
paper Proc Am. PMa$. Soe. M (1) 72-90, 1942. 


This short paper is not intended to be a sum¬ 
mary of Roiinesque's life and work Briefly he 
was bom in Galata, a suburb of Constantinople, 
in 1783 and passed his youth in Turkey, Livorno, 
Marseilles, Pisa, and Genoa. His father was a 
French merchant, and his mother, n6e Schmaltz, 
was of German parentage, bom in Greece He 
was largely sdf-^ucated, never having attended 
a university From 1802 to 1805 he lived in 
Philadelphia, and from 1806 to 1815 in Palermo, 
Sialy He returned to the United States in 
1815, spending the remaining yean of lus life in 
this country His second voyage to the Umted 
States end^ in a catastrophe After a long tnp 
of 100 days, the ship, the Union of Afo/fa, on 
which he was a passenger was wrecked on Race 
Rocks, near Fisher's Island in Long Island Sound, 
on November 2, 1815. In this shipwreck Rafl- 
neaque states that he lost his fortune, hii share of 
the ship's cargo, all of his natural history collec¬ 
tions assembled in the preceding twenty yean, 
hiB library, unpublished manusenpts, drawings, 
and even his clothes. He remained in New York 
for several years and In 1818 made his first tnp 
to Kentucky, returning to Philadelphia late in 
that year In May, 1819, he left Fllitwldphia 
for L^ington, Kentucky, whM8l^^ Chat year 
until 1826 he taught m Tq^h^vania University 
He returned to Philadelphialn September, 1826, 
and with the excepBon of vanous exploring ex¬ 
peditions to some of the Eastern States, he re¬ 
dded in that dty until his death, September 18, 
1840 At the time of his death he was in very 
straightened dreumstances, and his body was 
buned by some of his friends in Rcmaldson's 
oometery in that dty The grave was not per¬ 
manently marked until 1919 His effects were 
disposed of at auction to meet the demands of 
his creditors When Ronaldson's cemetery was 
abandoned as a cemetery and turned into a aty 
park, Rafinesque's remains were disinterred and 
removed to Transylvania College, Lexington, 
Kentucky, m Man^, 1924. The centenary of 
his death was celebrated by spodal ceremonies 
at Transylvania College in October, 1940. 
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I cannot refrain from quoting n few jiaissagcfl 
from G Browne GoodeV review of Kichard K 
CaJTs Life and Wrilings of Constantine Samuel 
Rafinesque Goode states that Rafinesque was 

a man whose brilliant intellect, ccLvntrir character 
and unhappy faU will always cause hin career to be 
looked ufKin with interest, and whose ner\ou8 and 
appalling industry has been the cause of a myriad of 
perplexities to studenta of the nomenclature of plants 
and animals in Europe as well as in America 
The roving habit of mind which soon became a (larl 
of hiB nature led him into a mental \agabondBgc that 
influenced hU career even mon than the lack of a 
permanent place of sImsIp Jjis precocious 

mind, iingiiidcd and undisciplnipd, wandered at will 
o\er the entux field of books and nature, and by the 
time he had reached the age of nineteen he had 
formed his own chnrai ter and equipped himself for 
the career which lay liefore him Lacking 

guidance, huwivcr, he was by iiu means fitted 
to enter upon a scientific career in a country^ like the 
United States, so when he crossed the Atlantic 
[first in 1H02, and again m 1815] he bmught with 
him the germs of failure and bitter disappoint 
ment His fatal tendency to 'scatter' was al¬ 

ready ajipurent, and in the work which he did for 
the ‘S|MH:chio’ [dunng Ins residencx in Palermo] 
all the weaknesses of his subsequent career were 
foreshadowed 

Mv adventures in Kafincsquiana commenced 
in the early part of 1942, when I discovered by 
chance that in a paper publiahed by Rahnesque' 
in France in 1834 there were no less than 46 new 
gencnc names and bmomtalB, for the most part 
validly published, that had entirely escaped the 
attention of the compilers of nur standard indii'es 
’l‘hc oversight is scarcely' surpnsing, for the rcM- 
son that all of thetw' new names are iindifrcix.‘nti- 
ated in the text cx^vcring Rafinesquc’s cursorv 
remarks regarding de Candolle's interpretationH 
of certain North Amcnmn genera and species 
Where he differed from dc t'andolle on problems 
of nomenclature, he pn>poficd new names in a 
most casual manner, quite ns he Hid in his oarliir 
reviews of the work of his conteni|X>rane8 who 
were then publishing on the flora of North Amer¬ 
ica, including Michaux, Nuttall, Barton, Bigelow, 
Muhlenberg, Eaton, Torrey, Elliott, and Pursh, 
betides drawing certain conclusions as to the 

ns . 1; 184-387, 1895 

* Rafinesque, C S Remarquci botaiuquen sur quclquus 
pkntci de I’Am^nque Sepcmtnofuile, dans Ics qusln. 
premiers volumM du Pfodromux i>u Synoptis ptAnUimm dc 
de Candolle Att Soe Ltnn Bordeaux 6 261 269, 1834 
See Merrill, E D , A generally overloolcrd Rafinesque 
paper iVsc Am PkUos Soe 86 (1) 72-90, 1942 


work of Loudon, Lind ley, Sowerby, I looker, anti 
others It is fortunate, for those who must con¬ 
cern tliemselvcs with bibliographiial matters in 
listing new names, that Rahnesque's innovation 
in publishing manv scores of new gencnc and 
speafic names in his reviews of the work of other 
autliors was not followed by his successors Per- 
hajis influenced by Kafinesque's procedure, the 
unwnLU n law that reviews should not be made 
the media fur publishing new names bcounc uni¬ 
versally established over a century ago Rafl- 
nestiue's overlooked iiaper of 1H14 is listctl in the 
Royal Society 'b Catalof^ue of Sctentifir Papers (5 
76,1871), but I have ilscwhere seen no references 
to It, It IS not mentioned in h it7|vitrickV com¬ 
prehensive hibliographv of R.ifincBque, wliicli 
contains 940 numlicred items 

In the course of mv examination of KaH- 
nesque’s publications it twxm became manifc^st 
that various otlitr nnjiartant p<i[X‘rs of this au¬ 
thor had not been indexed I was aware of the 
fact that this appliefi to the rather extoiiBivc and 
very rare Auttkon Botamkon (1840), vhirh was 
pnnteil in Philuilelphia in tlie year of Rali- 
nc'squc's de.ith Here, liecauso no copy was 
available, the new generic Harness were not listed 
in Index Kewensis until its seventh supplement 
appeared m 1929 The on tries for 83 new generic 
namci were made from PennellV paper the 
sovernl hundnxl new binomials that appear in the 
Auttkon Botamkon arc still unlisted Inadcn- 
Lilly, a modern lithopnnt facaimile ixliiion of this 
rare work has rix^eiitly been issued under the 
auBpu.es of the Arnold Arlxiretum, and it is now 
geiiLTolly available for I he hrst tune, siiice nioet 
of the liniited original ixlilioii was apparently 
dostroved in Philailelphia after Rahnesque’s 
death There ls rc-ison to lielieve, from Kafl- 
nesque's own statement regarding certain other 
volumes published sliortlv before 1840, that only 
160 copies of this work were printed At any 
rate, only about a dozen copies of the AuUkon 
Botamkon are known to be extant, it apparently 
being much more rare in Euroiiean libranes than 
It IB in tliOBc of the United States I was not 
fully prepjuicd to discover that \ anous other com¬ 
plete volumes and pamphlets publishcxl by Rah- 
nesque had been overlookcil by the cxmipiJen of 
our standard indices, and that overlooked, ob- 

‘ Fitzpatrick, 1 j Rafinoviue \ skf*<k of ku life lOilh 
bMiography Dum Monies 1 241, 32 pi, 1911 

• l*cnncJI, F W “Unnacorded” gemva of Rafinesque 
Run Toff Bot C/Mfr48 (3) 89-96, 1921 
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■curcly published new names in papers that had 
been indexed were fairly numerous 
Having direct access to all but very few of 
Rafinesque's known botanical papers and books, 
I completed the record by secunng the essential 
data from other sources in the United States and 
England With a complete set of published data 
available, as far as Rahnesque's actual publica¬ 
tions are known, I then undertook the time- 
consuming task of indexing all of Rahnesque's 
new names in the botanical held The normal 
procedure was to transfer to large index slips all 
that Rahnesque published about each entity, 
whether it were a new genus, subgenus, species, 
or variety, or merely a substitute name The 
total nuJiibcr of these slips is Ix^Lwccn 10,000 and 
12,000 While tins study has not progressed to 
a point where 1 can make even an approximate 
estimate of the total numlirr of new names pro¬ 
posed by Rahnesquo in all CfitegoncB, he did 
onginatc a total of about 3,000 new generic and 
Bubgenenc names The expectation is that there 
arc between 1,200 and 1,500 Ro/inesque plant 
names, in all categories, that have been entirely 
overlooked by botanists m that they do not ap¬ 
pear in any of our sttindard indices. After a 
lapse of a century il seems to be desirable that 
these genenc and speafic names (for the most 
part validly publisheil) be at least listed 
When the aJitM were sorte<] by major groups, 
such ds algae, fungi, lichens, mosses, ptendo- 
phytes, and phanerogams, it beranie possible to 
initiate preliminary work on the preparation of 
the actual lists That for the ptendophyies has 
been completed and checked Of the 62 new 
names published by Rahnesque in this group, it 
was found that most of them had been over¬ 
looked Within the held covered by Chritten- 
seo's Index Filtrunt and its three supplements, 
there are actually 54 Rahnesque names, but 
these ChristciiBon detected only 8, and the entries 
to half of these ore not to the onginal places of 
publication In tl^ algae about 60 new generic 
names were proposed, in the fungi about 55, and 
in the lichens 3 Apparently mget of the names 
Id these last three major groups have been over- 
I<vkcd The number of new genenc and spccihc 
ngmes for the phanerogams is very much larger 
Lest some reader of this statement he fearful 
that the mere listing of the Rahnesque names 
overlooked fc^ more than a century will unduly 
upset nomenclature, let me hasten to record that 
for the pteridophytes as a group only one Rafin*' 
esque generic name and one binomial stand. 


The former is PiereUs Raf (1818), which should 
replace SlnUhtopiens Willd. (1809) (non Weis., 
1770, nec Bcmh , 1801), lifaUsuccia Todaro 
(1866), and Plennoidts O Kuntze (1891), while 
latter is Equisetum prae(^um Raf , and vari¬ 
ous botanists have long since accepted both 1 
do not think that many nomenclatural changes 
will result through listing the very much larger 
number of names for the phanerogams Most 
of the necessary changes in reference to binomials 
will be through the application of the homonym 
rule, and the percentage here will be small ^ 
Where Rafincsque's properly published genenc 
namtfl antedate those of other authors currently 
accepted for the same group (and there will be a 
miinber of these), it is always poanble to invoke 
the principle of nomina genenca conservanda 

The chief reason for listing the multitudinous 
overlooked Rahnesque names is, of course, the 
homonym rule It is suspected that the majonty 
of botanists would be perfectly willing to outlaw 
all of Rahnesque's publicubonB were it possible 
to do so, but as a considerable numlx^r of his 
generic names and binomials have always been 
accepted, and many more should have lx.'Cn ac¬ 
cepted, It IB difficult Co see how his papers could 
be outlawed without abandoning his universally 
accepted names Throughout Ra^nesque's pub¬ 
lishing career he proposed and desenb^ genera 
and species that were not only acceptable to his 
contemporaries, but also to his nuccessors, and 
these names are everywhere used The follow¬ 
ing genenc names proposed by Rahnesque illus¬ 
trate this point: ZHr/fc/du, Eo/aaia, StenopkyUus, 
Pekandrat CUntonuif Protanlherat HexaUctru, 
Neslrantat Ofauton, PhyUtpedium, Adlumia, Polo- 
msia, NemojpaniksSt Chdrasits, Ntrwamta, Packy~ 
sHmct DuiiplUt Osmorkiwa, SpefynoUptSt Ptiltm- 
mum, Cymoptarus, Metiolix, Oreoxts, Lomalvum, 
OxypoUs, Sletronema, Synallodta, Slyluma, Ilys~ 
anthes, Endopogon, Blepkdia, Lepachys, EreekiUee, 
S^renta, and Agosene, 

' 1 realUa voy fully that lofiio of the coruervathre 
botanlm wiU echo "Why bring that up?*' at the mere 
■uggcetioo that Rofinaque'i numeroua namefl, ofverlooked 
for more than « oentoiy, be now Hated. Vet a nice a p edea 
of THUtum has been named In honor of one of these 
botaoliti, because In 1906, when TriUtum dedtnotitm (A 
Gray) Gleason was pubhahed, its author did not know 
In 1$40 Rafinesniie hod described an entirely different 
TnlHmii daduuuum Raf Crem Alabama and Florid, 
Rafinesque'e blnooual Is not listed in Indax KemenMii 
Thus we now have Trillium GlmsanU Fernald replacing 
T da dtn a i um Gleason 1906, non Rafioesque IMOr If an 
argument Is needed to support the liatlng of Rafinesqua'a 
otwlooked nomeSt here it is. 
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Aa expressed by Fernald,* “The task* of siftinj: 
the comparatively few perfectly sound grains 
from the chaff and the distorted or unrecogniz* 
able grams is a thankless one and, above alt, it 
should be undertaken only by those with inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the floras concerned “ What 
this sifting process means may be illustrated by 
the statement that, including the above Rahn- 
esque genenc names and alxjut 75 others tliat 
have been eliminated through the application of 
the pnnciplc of nomtna genertca conservanda, the 
number that modern botanists might accept, on 
the basis of strict priority^ t5 actually loss than five 
percent, of the total that Rafinesque proposed 
Contrast the work of Linnaeus, where about 99 
percent of the names that he adopted are still 
acceptetl The discrepiancy here is not due to 
the “weight of authority" but is an excellent 
index to Linnaeus' goexi judgment os opposed 
to the erratic judgment of Roiinesque. Some 
idea of the percentage of Kahnesque's proposed 
gonenc names that can be definitely placed, 
cither as valid entities or us synonyms, is indi¬ 
cated by the fact that Do Dalle Torre and Harms 
(Ueii Siphonogam 583-586, 1906) listed only 11 
of Raftnesque's genera under their heading genera 
tneertae sedts, that is, tliose that have not been 
referred to their proper families. The actual 
number of Rafincsquc's genera that cannot be 
definitely placed will prob.ibly prove to be con- 
sJdcrabJy larger than this, but some of these 11 
can probably be placc<l on the basis of future 
invesUgntions While Rafinesque'H record of 
valid or possibly valid genera is exctx^ingly iKX)r, 
the record of his attempts to delimit species on 
the basis of actual specimens is scarcely better 

1 cite three cases In Cltnlonta he desenbed 18 
species, in Dodecatheon 15, and in Tnlltum 35 
Modern botanists, working on the florus of the 
same geographical regions whence Rafincsquc's 
spednums conic, have been able to recognize but 

2 species of Chnlonia, 1 of Dodecatheon, and 20 
of Trillium; and not a single Rafinesquian In- 
nomial in these three genera has been adoptetl by 
his suGceasors 

There are numerous cases where Kafinesque’s 
propoeed and validly published generic names 
actually antedate those in current use, but many 
of these have been included in the list of rejected 
names, for other names published later by vanous 
authors have been included in the list of nomwa 
generica coHservanda approved by the Intema- 

•JU0dkvaS4i21. 1932 


tional Botanical Congresses Examples of these 
are Bulbtlis Raf (1819), replaced by Buchloe 
Fngclm (1859), i>fan7ia Raf (1808), replaced by 
Diarrkena lU:a\jy (1612), Raf (1808), 

replaced by Symplocarpus Salisb (1818), Afego- 
itgea Rof (1836) [1837], replaced by Ilalicodi^ 
ceros Schott (1853), Ilex^pts Kaf (1836) 
[1838], replaced by Vnesea Lmdl (1843), Pogo- 
mesia Raf (1836) [1837], replaced bv Ttnanlia 
Schcidw (1839), Puiropus Raf (1836) [1837], 
replaced by Eirhharnui Kunth (1843), Chro- 
sperma Aaf (1625), replaced by Amtanthium A 
Gray (1837), Pubtlarta Raf (1836) [1837]^ re¬ 
placed by Simethis Kiinlh (1843), Amblosttwa 
Raf and Ox^na Raf (1836) [1837], replaced by 
Schoenolirton Durand (1855), Laoelhoe Raf. 
(1636) [1837], rejildced by Chlorogalum Kunth 
(1843), Geboscon Raf (1824) and Penloba Raf 
(1836) [1837], rcplacetl by Nothoscordium Kunth 
(1843), Quamasta Raf (1818) and Cyanotns Kaf, 
(1818), replaced by ^masrta Lindl (1832), 
Diphryllum Raf (1808), leploced by Listera R 
Br (1813), and Cardula Raf (1836) [1838], re¬ 
place by Paphiopedilum FfiU, (18M) I have 
here covered only the nionocolylcdonous fcuni- 
Hes, but there arc approximately 55 additional 
cases in the dicntvlcdonous groups or a total of 
about 75 cases where earlier and validly pub¬ 
lished Rafinesque generic names have been offi¬ 
cially eliminated in favor of later ones published 
by other auLliors The list must eventually be 
considerably incroaaetl if we arc tn avoid noinen- 
clutural changes due to the discovery of still 
other genmc names published by Rafinesque at 
dates earlier than those of other authors now 
currently accepted 

This is a rather deplorable record in view of 
the generally acccptixl pnnciplc of pnority in 
taxonomy While our rules of nomenclature are 
imijcrsonal, yet it seems to be evident that mod¬ 
em botanists are just as unimpressed with the 
character of Rafincsquc's work as were his con- 
temporanes, and his conlemixiranes merely ig- 
non^ much of hia work under the onaumption 
that It was not necessary to consider his findings 
After all, the blame rests very largely with Rafin¬ 
esque liecause of his usually inadequate methods 
of presentation, bnef and sketchy descriptions, 
and his habit of publishing in out-of-the-way 
places. Numerous shorter papers were pub¬ 
lished in some ten dlfTereui American magazines, 
twdvo European and Bntish ones, and in no less 
than seven “personar' penodicals that he hope¬ 
fully initiated from time to time, but most of 
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winch never aUanied more than volume one, 
niimiHT one, and few saw the completion of 
more than one, or at most two volumes Kahn- 
esque's tendency to scatter his shorter papers in 
strange places la diacunefl somewhat in ijetail m 
d previous paper,® where the titles of ten Amen- 
ran aenals and twelve European one's, that he 
favored b\ Hubmission nf manuscripts to their 
editors, are listed Most of these are not in iin\ 
sense of the woni liotanir;il i^^nodirals 'I he 
penod covered is from IfWU to 1841 Most of 
these pcnudicals an' not iiornialU fuiiniiin the 
libnunes of even the large's! Ixitaniral institiitiona 
in this country or abroad 

This problem of inaccessibility applies not onh 
to the tvpes of penodicals in which Rahncsqiie 
published numerous technical papers, but alsri 
to hiB small, independently published pamphiLts 
and to his larger IxkjIch In two coses I have 
been able to locate only single copies in all of our 
libraries, and cunousJy, although one of them, 
the Herbarium Rafinesquianum, was actuallv 
published in Phil.idelphia in 1833, thin, sitnis to 
be no copy of it in anv of the I*hil.ulelphia li- 
brancs The Western Aftnerva woe published in 
Lexington, Kentuck>. in 1821, and of this onlv a 
single copy, in the library of the Academy of 
Natural Scieneiw of I^iladclphin, is known to 
exist Reganling it RaBnesque states that he 
was able to save but three copies, as the irati' 
pnnter rlestrnycd the entire stock In his Life 
of Iraveis (p 66, 1836), RaBnesque states that 
this action was due to his secret tnenues, but the 
proliability is that be was unable to t^^y the 
pnnting bill Yet it is understandable that some 
of his associates in Lexington, Kentucky, might 
have been disturlnxl by some of the articles in¬ 
cluded in this, the rarest of hw publications He 
wrote a letter to Bory St Vincent which he ac¬ 
tually published in his Western Mtnerva (1 71-74, 
1821), pnnted in the town where he was then 
residing and which was then known as “The 
Athens of the West “ He refers to certoio^ his 
fellow townsmen as follows 

A set of unfortunate Indixiiluals', who have two 
eyfs, but cannot see their minds are depnved of the 
seiiae of jicrception they are astonished and amazed 
attny diacovenen, are inclined to put them in doubt 
and even to scolT at them Our rat-fishes, eels, 

shids, sturgeons, &c are for them mere Bsh to fill 
thfir stomach I and moreover they are all of European 
brSed, and were carried here by Noah's flood direct 
from the Thames, the Seine and the Rhinel—1 let 

•Free, Am PkOos. Soc U (1) 7?. IM2 


rhem rail to their heart's content, and 1 laugh at 
them It IS only In Europe that my labors and 

discoveneM may be fully appreciated here I am like 
Bacon and Caltieo, somewhat ahead of my age and 
my neighlxirs The Western Minerva has bwn 

threatened liofore her birth 

Ml of which iiin> well have had at least a 
shadow of truth, but which, ncverthelosa, was on 
evidence of lack of tact on the part of RafiiK'sqiie, 
considering the time and place. 

rhmughout RaBnesque's copious wntings one 
notes this tendency to cntiasm, and the reitera¬ 
tion of claims that he (RaBnesque) was always 
nght and that those who dilTcred from him were 
wrong This attitude, combined with his strange 
ideas regarding classification and nomenclature, 
■md his unorthodox methods of publication, went 
far in alienating his contemporanc'S who were 
working in similar fields He was obscsacii with 
the idea of disixivenng new genera and new spie- 
cies, and the establishment of these actually bc- 
c.inio n ninnom.inia This, however, is no pinci' 
m which to flisriiHS the idioHyncracn'S nf such a 
rr markable character as RaBnesque 

Even Rafincsquc's larger publications, such as 
Ins Medical Flora (1828-18)0), New Flora and 
Botany of North America, four volume's (1836- 
1838), Flora Tellunana, four vuIiinicH (1836-- 
1838), Sylva lellunana (1838), the Goad^^k or 
Amenities of Nature (1840), and the 
Boianikon (1840), are exeeedinglv rare, and 
are unobtainable today The reasons fo> their 
scarcity art the time and place of publication 
(Philadelphia, 182ft-1840), the fact that they 
were for the most part privately published by 
RaBnesque, their very limited sale, the limited 
editions (apparently about 160 copies only, this 
being definitely the case with the Flora Telluri- 
ana ). and the fact that when Rafinesque died in 
1840 his effects were sold at auction to satisfy the 
demands of his creditors Apiparently the unsold 
stock of his numerous publications was disposetl 
of as waste paper. 

Attention should be called to the fact that the 
various volumes mentioned above were essen¬ 
tially media in which Rafinesque published his 
findings In reference to the classification and 
nomenclature of plants llius his Nmv Flora 
and Botany of North America is not a descnptivc 
lk>ra in any sense of the word, but consists largely 
of additions that Rafinesque made to the subject, 
most of the items included being proposals of new 
genera and new species. The same Is true re¬ 
garding Kifl Flora Tdlunana and his Syha Telluric 
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ana — neither in any sense treats the genera and 
spedes of the world, but chiefly those fonjis that 
RoAneeque considered to represent new genera 
and new species The same statement applies to 
hi8 Alsographui Amertcana, the Good Book or 
Amentitfs of Naluret and the Autikon Bi^anikon 
As four of these works apply to the world at large, 
rather th.in merely to the flora of the Eastern 
United States, they should have a phice in every 
large Ixitanical library, |>articuldrly libraries of 
institutJonH wherein syateniatic work is an im¬ 
portant activity 

The net result of Raflnesque's long-contniued 
publication iiiethnda m that even in most of our 
larger Ixjtanical libraries in.my of his publications 
are missing, and as this is true of the speaalizcd 
Atnencan libraries, it is even more so in regard to 
those of Luro|x; With us there are excellent 
collections of Raflne*sqiiiana at the Ciray Her¬ 
barium, the Arnold Arbriretum, the New York 
Botanical (jarden, the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution, and the Librar\ of Congress I judgi 
that from a iKjtanicaJ stamlfxniit the magnificent 
assemblage at the Arnold Arlniretum is by fai 
the most complete, and yet this lacks several 
Rafinesque items It is 8us]iccled that llie pau- 
aty of Rafinesque publications in Eiirn|iean li- 
branes is refli*clcd liy the fact that in the second 
edition of his Thesaurus (1872) Prit/rl listed only 
four Kaflnesque title's, alllioiigh m the first edi¬ 
tion (1851) he included sixteen, most of which he 
apparently never saw 

Naturally, witli his fixed ideas that stN.'cies and 
genera were constantly being formed, and that 
both genera and six^cies should be established on 
the liosiB of very slight differences, Rafinesque 
proposed and named very numerous entities as 
genera, subgencra, species, and vanctirs That 
more of his generic anil specific concepts have not 
been accepted is more a reflection on his judg¬ 
ment than on the judgment of his con temporaries 
and BUccesBora As noted above, the total num¬ 
ber of new genenc and aubgencric names actually 
published by Raflneaque approximates 3,000, 
thus placing him in a category by himself in the 
numlw of these units that he thought should be 
recognized I know of no author who proposed 
BO many generic names, for even Linnaeus, taking 
up numerous names ongmated by hxa predeces- 
BOTB, recognized less than 1,600 The very fact 
that among these 3,000 Rahnesquian genenc 
names only about 25 are currently accepted as 
valid, while about 75 others have been placed in 


tlic list of MOffiifin genenca rej%ctenda is in itself 
another reflection on Rafim^sque's judgment, for 
in segregating genera good judgment is basically 
most iin|)ortant Proljably Adansoii {FamiUes 
dts planUs 2 1-640, 1763) ongmated more new 
gimenc iiamra than any single botanist since 
I^nnaeus, with the exception of Rafinesque, or at 
least he is crediti'il with having onginatixl them 
\8 a matter of fact, the total that he recognizeil 
IS approximately die 8«inic numlx^r dial Lmnacun 
rrcognirofJ, soiiiewherL in the neighborhood of 
1,600 Most of these were adopted from such 
pre-Linnaean authors os Hipjiocrates, Fheo- 
phnistus, Pliny, Dioscondes, \viccnma, Ponic- 
dcra, Dillenius, Voillaiit, Tournefort, Hexster, 
Fuchs, Loefling, Ray, Plukenet, Planner, lajbe- 
liUB, \licheli, Dodueiis, ('anuranus, ('ironovius, 
Hennann, Gesner, Ruppius, ( elsius, Bruiifcls, 
Buxbaum, ( nnius, Ammann, P Browne, Hous- 
toun, Kaempfer, Rheule, anri Kumphius, to¬ 
gether with a certain number that Linnaeus 
onginateil In the index to his work Adansnn 
actually credits to himself the authorship of less 
than 200 of the names he published, although 
Lurrrndy lus name is citcrl as the authority for 
many more than 200, bix.iU8C he first assigned to 
man\ OiirluT names an .approximaboii of genenc 
form Raflnesr|uc occupies die unique position 
of having cmginated infinitely more new generic 
names than any other liotaiiiBt in the entire his¬ 
tory of the saence, and yet at the same time one 
whoso proix>sals have met with the smallest per¬ 
centage of occeptuncc*, for the possible acceptance 
of less than five jx^rcent of approximately 3,000 
new names bjieakB for itself, and yet uninformed 
individuals have, at timers, spoken of Raflnesque 
as n "great" botanist Clearly it takes more 
dun the mere publication of many hundreds of 
jiapers and many thousands of new generic names 
and binomials to deserve the characterization 
"great." '1‘he average botanist’s work is not 
judged BO much by his immediate assoaates and 
co-workerB as it ib by poBtentv, and postenty has 
been particularly hard, although scarcely unfair, 
in itB judgment of the nature of Rafinesque's 
work Rafinesque’s confidence m hia own judg¬ 
ment was no IcBB than superb, '\nd he claims, in 
vanous of hiB writings, that posterity would 
justify hiB nttemptB at clarification of claasifica- 
tlon of both plants and ammals Unfortunately 
for Raflnesque, postenty wap and still is os un¬ 
impressed as Were his cnnteniporanes 
While Raflnesque deaenbed a great many new 
genera and new Bpeaes do novo on the ba^is of 
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actual speamens, he baaed an extraordinarily 
Itirgc number of hia "new” entitles on the pub¬ 
lished work of other authora. It IS apparent that 
if, in scanning a published description or illustra¬ 
tion, ho noted the slightest discrepancy between 
the characters as given by this or that author, 
and hiB or other botanists’ concept of the same 
genus or species, he proposed a new genenc or 
Bpeahe name (or both} on the basis of the de¬ 
scription before him, and the noted "differences” 
might well be due to the personal equation, rather 
than any actual differences He apparently dis¬ 
believed in the unusually wide geographical dis¬ 
tribution of individual Bj.x^es, and I judge that 
many of his units were proposed, named, and 
described because he could not accept, in general, 
the idea that any species could be of very wide 
gec^graphical range 

He proposed his own laws of nomenclature,^" 
and many of the changes in both generic and 
specific names were matle because of his confi¬ 
dence in hiB own rules—rules that other botanists 
never accepted If a genenc name was too short, 
he lengthened it, os Leta Linn. » Leeanu^ Raf, 
Inga Willd « Ingana Raf., Cola Schott » Co- 
iana Raf, Neea Ruiz and Pav » Neeanui Kaf , 
Rhus Linn. « Sumackium Raf, Zea Linn. » 
Maysea Raf, Poa Linn. -■ Poagru Raf, Chlorts 
Sw -• Chlorosixs Raf, Donxa R Dr Doniana 
Raf , and Crypta Nutt — Cryptina Raf, Cryp- 
teUa Raf, and Cryplana Raf (these three new 
names actually published in a angle linel) If 
names were too long, or as he said, uncouth in 
sound, these were also changed, such as Taber- 
naemoniana Linn » Tabemana Raf, Ltghtfoolia 
L'H6r. » Ltjulia Raf, Calamagroslts Roth — 
Antagris Raf , Stachytarpheia Vahl « Tarpheia 
Raf, Carludovua Ruiz and Pav ^ Ludatnea 
Raf , and Kraskentnnikofia Gueldst » Kranikoja 
Raf. (1814), Kranikovui Raf (1837), and Krasnx- 
kona Raf (1837) Names that he designated 
os "inongrcl," part Latin and part Greek, he 
changed at will, for this reason abandoning VtUce- 
texteum l^nn in favor of Gonolobus Michx , and 
qhangirig ScyphoJUtx Thouars^to IScyphopleru 
Raf , while for such a name os Ptens Linn., which 
he correctly says merely means fern, he at various 
times proposed no less than five substitutes— 
Perxpteru Raf, PierUxs Raf, Ltmapiens Raf., 

^ RsQoSsqus, C S. Prlndpoi fondamentaux de lurDl- 
ologie (Ml Icnx de la fionmclatura et dc la dawficatjoa 
dfc tVmpiic organiqiw ou det ammaux et des v4gdtaux. 
Pslemte 1<51, 1814 Aim Flora TtUmriana li S\-90, 
[1887] (PhtUdelplua) 


PkyUtHs Raf, and Pterxdxum Raf. He was just 
as casual in his treatment of Bpcafic names pro¬ 
posed by other authors when, for any reason, 
he considered that they did not apply, and he 
changed a great many of them at will A good, 
illustration is his treatment of Floerkea proser- 
pxnacoxdes Wdld {Am Jour Set 1 373-376, 
1819) "a long and uncouth specific name which 
has been changed by every subsequent author.” 
He then proceeded to list F ulxg;tnosa Muhl , F 
lacustru Pers , and Necirxs pxnnata Pursh os 
representing the same species, and although ex¬ 
pressing a preference for Muhlenberg's name, he 
most casually proposed three others "Did I 
think myself permitted to com a new name, while 
BO many have been proposed already, I should 
have called it either F fsneUa, or F flaeada, or 
F oltlona " Regarding names, he states {FI 
Tdlur 1 16-17, 1836 [16373) "I am never at a 
loss for names, as Linnaeus was when he framed 
QuxsqualxSt 1 could readily supply 20,000, all 
good*', he literally spawned new namesi As an 
extreme example of the most casual manner in 
which Kafinesque pro|X)Bed new names, 1 cite the 
following case from his Sylva Tdlurtana (p 85, 
1838). 

500 CARPUPICA Raf probably anather distinct 
G Type C odorata Raf Piper cari^upija R P 
tree of Peru nith fragrant leaves—Piper metlj|ysticuin 
and Churumaya are also probably other 

C-cnera ? to be called Meihytitcum Raf 

and Churumaya arborea Raf Is not Piper betel 
another ? to be called Bctela masUca Raf ? 

All these new names arc readily plaoeabic in 
synonymy, for Rafinesque actually dcrignated 
the type of his genus Carpupxca, and lists the 
binomlalB on which Meihysixeum, Churumaya, 
and Belela are based, none of these can be con¬ 
sidered as validly published 

While I have above indicated that Rafinesque'a 
very numerous nomenclatural innovations have 
received abort shnft at the hands of hia contem¬ 
poraries and successors, In that only about 25 of 
his new genera have been more or less generally 
accepted, and that alxnit 75 of hia names that 
were actually earlier than currently used ones 
published by other botanists have been placed in 
the list of nomina genertca r^jtcienda, still there 
are a number of additional cases that need to be 
treated on their ments I dtc only a very few 
to illustrate this point Skorixa Raf was pub¬ 
lished in 1840, and Skorixa Torr. and Gray was 
published irt 1842 Technically the latter should 
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be replaced by Sckaocodan Sieh and Zucc. (1643) 
or Sh^ntfoodia House (1907) It is suspected 
that when this case is broui^ht before a properly 
constituted international body, Shoriui forr and 
Gray (1842) will be retained, because 5 ffolact- 
folia Torr and Gray is a name now rather widely 
.used in horticulture, SKorlia Raf (1840) is a 
synonym of Arains Linn The case of Dolontx 
Raf IS in a dilTerent category Under all rules 
this IS the proper genenc designation for the now 
universally distnbuted tropical tree known as the 
flamboyant, flame tree, fire tree, or royal Poinci- 
ana. While Delontx Raf has been adopted by a 
considerable number of botanists, it is curious to 
note how consistently the conservative botanists 
still continue to designate the species as Ptnnct- 
otia regta Dojer, the binomial under which it was 
originally desenbed, but the type of the genus 
Poindana is P pukhemma Linn « Cassalptnia 
pukhsmma (Linn ) Sw , Bojer did not describe 
his entity as a new genus, but erroneously placed 
It in the Linnaean genua where it docs not belong 
This very characteristic and stnking species 
should be known as Delontx regta (Boj ) Raf 
Il^kta Raf (AUogr Am, 147, 1838) is an older 
name than Euscaphis Sicb and Zucc (1840) and 
IS validly published, it was baaed wholly on 
japontca 1 hunb » Euscapku japon- 
tea (Thunb ) Kanitz To avoid a change in the 
generally accepted name for this particular genus, 
It will be necessary to conserve the later name 
by appropriiile action, but as >et no one has 
propo^ such action. 

I hold no bncf for the actTprance of Ryitltx 
Raf for the characteristic grass genus currently 
known as Hackelockloa O Kuntze, all that Raiin- 
eaque says (Sennge, Bull Bot * 219, 1830) is 
''III Rytiltx (Kahn, in liLt) Mant^urts granu- 
iaru et myurus auct 1. R glandulosa (Rafin 
mss.)" Mantsurts granularss Linn f, and M 
myurus Linn are not congenenc, the former be¬ 
ing a species of Hackelockloa and the latter a 
•pedes ^ RoUboellia Hod O Kuntze known of 
this most sketchy "publication" of Ryitltx Raf, 
he might have accepted it instead of proposing 
the new name Hackelockloa in 1691, and yet 
there is no way of determining on which of the 
two ated synonyms Ryitltx glandulosa Raf was 
baaed except by arbitrary selection Cenckrus 
granulans L'nn. ■■ Mantsuru granuJaris LJnn f 

RyHltx granularu Skcels i* Hackelockloa gran- 
ularisO Kuntze, J/ mynrus Linn * Pellopkarus 
myurus Beauv « Roitboellia myurus Benth. I 
personally consider that Kohnesque's publication 


is invalid, m that he gave no generic descnption 
and based his new genenc name on binomials 
only Clearly in this case the action of the In- 
temalionai Congresn in conserving Hackelockloa 
O Kuntze (1891) over Ryitltx Raf (1830) was 
correct, 

ll IB not anticipated that any boLinist will 
agree with RaRnesque m his extreme views as to 
the limits of genera and six^cs, ollliough some 
of our modem botanists both in Kuropc and in 
Amcnca seem to approximate his viewpoint, if 
wc may judge by the very lenuoua characters by 
which some spcaaJists now difFerentiatc both 
genera and species It Keems to lie evident that 
the present tendency m systematics Ib to sub¬ 
divide the larger and more or less comfilcx genera, 
although It IB inconceivable that any individual 
will go to tile cxtn'ines that cliaractCTizcd Kofln- 
esque's work This point is brought up merely 
to emphasize the fact that if a modern botanist 
deddes to subdivide a large and complex genus, 
it may not be necessary for him to originate new 
genenc names for certain segregated gnoupis In 
many cones it is evident that some of Ruflnesque's 
published names will serve, for whatiwer else he 
did, he usually indicated the tvjie ft is thus 
usually possible to interpret Ins projiosed genera 
and Bubgenera, especially when his new names 
were based on bibliographical references As 
these numerouH Rafinesque names were for the 
most pfirt validly published, no reason cxints for 
not accepting those that can defiiittcly be placed 

I list here a part of the gencr,*! that Rafincaque 
subdivided, in onler to bnng to the attention of 
those botanists, who may be inclined to subdivide 
tliese groups, the fact that in some cases Raiin- 
esque may have forestalled them and that he may 
have proponed a name, or names, for a group 
or groutiB, that Uiey now feel to be worthy 
of generic status Among the genera that 
Kafinesque subdivided arc Acana^ Acer, Ackyr- 
anikes, Aesculus, Agrosits, Albtteia, Autumn Ama- 
rylliJ, Andropogon, Ardtsta, Artsltda, Arislolockla^ 
Arnfii, Aspe^kus, Aster^ Airopaj Atrena, Baeckea, 
Bauktnta, Bignonia, Bumelui, Camellta, Cam¬ 
panula, Capparis, Carex, Casearta, Cassia, Ctssus, 
Ctslus, Cleome, Commeitna, Convolvulus, Conyea, 
Cordta, Comus, Crotalana, Croton, Cupkea, Cut- 
cula, Cyptfus, Cypripedtum, Cytisus, Dapkne, 
Dendrobtum, Dtanlkera, Drosera, Echtum, Ehretia, 
Elaeocarpus, Eptdendrum, Eugenia, Eupkorbia, 
Ptsiuca, Ftcus, Fraxtnus, Gsntt^ina, Getatdia, 
Geum, Gossyptum, Gypsopktla, Habenana, Heli- 
anlkemum, IldicUrts, HeUoiropium, Htcorta, Ily^ 
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pencum, Ilex^ Inula, Ipomoea, Jusstaea, Justtaa, 
Lantana, Ijiufus, Leersta, Leuau, LUsea, Lor- 
anikus, Lyctum, Lythrum, Melastoma (including 
Aftconid and otlier genera), Mtmosa, Myrtca, 
MyriuT, Neottia, Ntcohana, Origanum, Omi- 
ihogalum, Osbeck%a, Pancratium, Pantcum, Passi- 
flora, Peperomia, Phyllantkus, Phlomis, Physalis, 
Piper^ Poa, Polygala, Polygonum, Ponledtna, 
Populuj, Quercus, Resoda, Rhamnus, Rhexta, 
Rku^, Rubus, RuoUta, Salix, Salvia, Samhucus, 
Saxifraga, Scatnosa, SciUa, Scirpus, Selena, St- 
deroxylon, Smtlax, Soiidago, Spiraea, Sterculia, 
Slipa, Teuenum, Tilui, Tradeeeanlia, Uniola, 
Vrlica, Utnculana, Veronua, Viburnum, Vitis, 
and Xyns 

Ab an extreme case in generic Begn^gntionn, 
Rafineaque'B treatment of the large genus Carex 
may be citeel In his pajier, pubhahed in 1840," 
he recognised 22 genera an segregates from Carex, 
of which ] 9 were bneH> dehned as new, and under 
these 22 gencnc names he puhliHhed about 130 
new binomials Few of these genenc and bixti- 
hc names, to my knowledge, have ever been citcrl 
in botanical literature Miice the> were published, 
.ind none of them, or the numerouB other new 
names that np|)ear in the Good Book, ore listed in 
Index Kewensis Apparently even modem fac¬ 
simile repnnting of rare publications is no guaran¬ 
tee that the often numerous new names that ap- 
lieared in the original will thus be included in 
current indices Clearly, if one were tempted to 
follow Rahnesqup's example and segregate vari¬ 
ous genera from Carex Linnaeus, os currently 
understood, one would here find names already 
published for at least certain groups 

As one scans monographic ireaUscs issued 
within the past century, wherein some of these 
numerous genera are considcrod, one rarely notes 
a Rafinesque name that has been accepted, even 
for minor categoncs such as subgcnera or sections 
Tile UBiiaJ procedure in such groups as Quercus, 
Anstolochia, Carex, Croton, Genliana, Afelastoma, 
Polygonum, Ficup, Piper, Pkyllanlhus, and other 
large genera has been to propose names for sec- 
onflar\' groups de novo, when, in some cases, it 
would have been perfectly feasible to have ac- 

" Rafinesque, C S. The natural family of CarexMe* 
Cood Book 23-2S, 1840 A raouimle repr^uction of thu 
paper wm iMued under the auspicefl of the Amor team Ultd- 
fasd Mifura/ur in 1913 At tht •amc time another over- 
}ooked paper that was publiahed in the Goad Book was re- 
ioHied, this being Rsfincique'a “Scadiography of 100 
Gencow nf Onibelllferoua Flontn, chieft)' New, wrth their 
Typo Ac" {Goad Book 49-61, 1840, rBaUmilc reprint 
1913). 


ceptrd names previously proposed by Rafinesque 
(as genera), utilizing these as designations of 
minor categoncs As Rahncsque's publications 
frequently antedate those of certain monograph¬ 
ers, this would have been a |)erfectly logical 
course to pursue It is refreshing to note that 
within the past ilecode at least one botanist has 
had the courage of his convictions and has 
utilised certain Rafinesquian gencnc names, 
such as Pythiusa Raf, Tulocarpa Raf., and 
Murtektas Raf, as the designations of sectiuna 
and Riibgenera 

In spite of Rafinesque's often erratic work, I 
am inclined to dissent from the type of "argu¬ 
ment" discussed below In the long article on 
‘‘('onservation of Later Homonyma'' {Kew Bull 
409, 19.35, sub Cladena Hook f), this name 
(1890) iH retained in preferena* to the much 
earlier Cladena Raf (1838), on this basis "Rafin- 
esque’s genus, though tcchniLoJly published, must 
apparently Ik* synonymous with Melta L , Aea- 
dirachla ]use (1830) or Afurraya L , and it repre- 
Hi*iits a kind of pseudo-sciencihc work, the nuincn- 
clatural resiills of which may well be legislated 
out of existence " The general approval of such 
a pnniiple would open a veritable Pandora’s box, 
for in B>^tematic Ixitony who shall define the 
limits of "pseudo-scientific" work? Very little 
reason exists for retaining Cladena Hook f if a 
belter argument than the above cannot be de¬ 
vised , It was Hooker's error in selecting a genenc 
name that had already been used for an entirely 
different group, and in retaining it we incrcly 
condone his error Here is a case where the 
weight of authnnty intervenes, for Hooker’s bo¬ 
tanical work was on a plane so infinitely higher 
than was that of Rafinesque that the two can 
scarcely be conqxircd, were the situation re¬ 
versed, there is no chance that Rafinesque would 
have received corresponding ronsiileration 

While in no reapcct should this contnbution be 
considered as an argument in support of Rafin- 
esque's general type of work, it n hoiiod that its 
publication will bring to the attention of other 
than Amcncan botanists the desirability of at 
least considenng Rafinesque's genenc entities 
when monographic work is undertaken, or when 
local floras ore under consideration Had the 
botanists of the world in the past hod the oppor¬ 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the scope of 
Rafinesque's publicattons, I might not have had 

" Prokhanov, J Compoctui syUomaHcus TUhjmmlarmm 
Atiao Modioe (Trena. Rulibcr mikI GuttApercha Instl- 
tuts.) Monow 1-241, 70 fig , 46 msps, 1933 
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to cico the rather imflattennft fi^re of 75 of his 
genenc names that have been offiaally placed in 
the limbo of nomtfto getf^nca r^jtdenda^ larKely 
because his contemporaries and successors in 
Europe were unfamiliar with what Rafinesque 
had already proposed, and thus rcdescribcd the 
same groups under different names at later dates 
This Is, in a way, a reflection on the bibliograph¬ 
ical researches of vanous botanists whose later 
genenc names have been officially accepted in 
order to avoid undue changes in currently ac¬ 
cepted binomials through a strict application of 
the rule of pnonty It iu clear that the vast 
majonty of RdTinesquc's published genenc names 
can be definitely placed, but to do this individual 
authors need to have access to his publications 
When one of his names is found to lie valid, there 
is really little excuse for coining a new one to 
designate the same natural group, one that in 
order to stand the test of time must, perhaps, be 
approved at some future session of the Iiiicma- 
tional Botanical Congress From a purely bibli¬ 
ographical standpoint Rafincsque’s botanical 
publications are distinctly worthy of careful con¬ 


sideration, no matter how much his work may be 
cnticizcd, and his work is, on the whole, emi¬ 
nently worthy of severe criticism It is to be 
regretted, in justice to him, that the necessity of 
considering what he pro|)Oeed was not realized 
at an earlier date Asa Gray'* recognized this m 
the year following Rafloesque's death, for in 1841 
he stated ''Many of Kafinesque's names should 
have been adopt^, some as a matter of courtesy, 
and others in accordance with strict rule ” A 
century later about the best wc can do, when it 
is discovered that a Ralincsqiic genenc name 
antedates a currently accepted one proposed by 
some other author, in ignorance of what Rafin- 
esque published, is promptly to add the Rafin- 
esque name to the already over-long list of n<m- 
%na gjBnerua rej%c%€nda This, in Asa (fray's 
words, 18 neither courteous nor in acenni with 
stnet rule Wc who follow the cult of Flora, in 
times of old worshipped by the Romans, might 
at least recall the words of Ovid' "Pascitur in 
viviB livor Post fata quiescit, cum suns ex 
memo quemquc tuetur honos " 

Jow Set 40 2U, 1841 
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AMERICA ENTERS THE SCENE 

GOT STARTOK FORD 

Pk^^dont Gmentua of the University of Minnesota 


The Inalienable nrcaponsibilitiet of a public 
epeaker justify me ui not taking too seriously any 
topic I was compelled by the program committee 
to announce some mcMiths ago I nm not one of 
the happy few who think they hold the keys of 
human conduct under all the circumstances pre¬ 
vailing in a dynamic and changing world If the 
world picture changes, one must adjust to a dif¬ 
ferent world outlook before he consklcrs where he 
or his country, in this case Amenca, enters the 
scene I'he picture has changed from what it 
was a few months ago. The progress of the war 
effort in Amenca and on the Itottlehelds has also 
forced to the front the necessity of giving realistic 
consideration to the problems of our national 
morale when we face the shock of peace. WiU it 
be with a unified front or will we be riddled by 
factions, group uitcresis, and the ccmfusions of 
fifth columnists in which our peacemakers fire on 
each other? Under any mterpretation of my 
topic these questions bnng public affairs and pub¬ 
lic policy to the rostrum of a society dedicated by 
its charter to the advancement and diffusion of 
■dence and learning in Amenca 

In thus raising questions about the strength 
and weakness of our nation to carry or to funk its 
pending and beemingly inescapable responsibili¬ 
ties in a world order nearer to our hearts' desire, 
I am not, 1 am sure, departing far from the cen¬ 
tral thought of every individual member of the 
American Philosophical Sodety. I have not 
done what any good histonan should have done, 
that js, look up the records of the society and its 
membership in past crises, I have assumed that 
a society that has had presidenU of the United 
States and public men of cpAscquence and pro¬ 
found thinkm on man's destiny and America's 
future in Its membership has never been alien 
and aloof in the tunes that try men's souls 
Such times are now our living moment No one 
can deny the imi^ications of this pr es ent for an 
unbcHn future. No one who faces that future, 
no one who is not a fugitive from reality, but 
must feel called upon to strip himself of outworn 
pgrtisAnshJps, group and individual self-interest. 


and narrow conceptions of national interest 
Half-truths and simple slogans are no answer to 
the issues that the coming peace will raise It is 
not enough to measure with gratification how a 
free country bears the hunlen of war Wc will 
grumble, but we will make the sacrifices incident 
to total war Will we as willingly make the 
sacrifices demanded by a total peace? When we 
are called on to implement the Atlanuc Charter 
and the Four Freedoms, will we leave them as 
melancholy monuments of high moments much 
as we and our allies left Mr Wilson's Fourteen 
Points? The exigent question we cannot escape 
IS how we, a free people, will bear the burden of 
freedom. 

If now we seek an answer or answers to these 
questions, they can be only a compound, un¬ 
stable if you choose, between the presently pre¬ 
vailing national mood and long-accepted national 
altitudes. No one can now say definitely what 
cquilibnum of forces old and new will determine 
Amcnca's course in a post-war world One can 
make only approximations. 

The first forecast that we may venture to make 
IB that the return to the oetnchlike isolation that 
dominated the country after the last war is 
clearly unthinkable and unacceptable to even the 
man in the street, the man lo Mom Street. And 
he IS more important than anyone on any other 
street The representatives he chooses do not 
often rise above him in breadth of view, but they 
hear his voice and by and large they rebroodcast 
his views, sometimes shrewd and sound, some¬ 
times short-sighted and willfully deaf to wiser 
counsels. This time it Is clear that when the 
time comes to reckem the coat of another world 
war in blood and treasure and tears, it will be 
political suicide for any party or any outstanding 
public man to flaunt openly the grim, unwilling 
decision that the United States has a stake in 
shaping and sustaining mtemational institutions 
that promise aecurity against international law¬ 
breakers. There must be on end to the aggres¬ 
sion of politically infaiitfle peoples led by para¬ 
noiacs who would dcaninate the lives of othi^ by 
aggresaions that grow out of their own and their 
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I)eople8’ sense of infenoniy and insecunty We 
came nearer an equivalent decision twcnty-livi- 
yeftrs ago than most realise An analysis o4 the 
votes in the Senate un the question of our en¬ 
trance into the Lcaftue of Nalions shows that 
there was available the necessnrx niajurit> on 
the bamc question of our adherence to it I'he 
main question was lost amid the confusions of 
tiartisanship and personalities A whole nation 
misread its history. We have never been unaf¬ 
fected by what goes on in the rest of the world 
We are a nation peopled by migrants from hunipe 
because of what went on there '1 imo and again 
our course has been shaped by threats to our in¬ 
terests from policies or actions of Kuropean na¬ 
tions We were not often deeply stirred because, 
whether wo acknowledged it or not, the BnUsh 
navy was our first and bufhnent tine of defense in 
the Atlantic Yet after the last war an ocean in 
which Biibmarineb hod sunk vessels olT our shores 
and over which the wings of airplanes were soon 
to beat a path to our doors seemed still to the 
great masb of Americans, whether in the Middle 
West or the hast, the Far West or the South, as 
broad as when their ancestors sailed it for months 
to find a haven in this remote omtinent We, 
their children, were once more done with Kurope 
and mildly contemjituous of the Paafir nations 
who protested the gratuitously irntoting terms of 
our immigration laws We ignored the growing 
power of Japan while its far-reaching plans rn- 
compassed our outlying possessions and traversed 
our long-cstablibhed interests and policies on the 
Pacific littoral The treachery of the weeks that 
preceded P^arl ffarbor, and was revealed by It, 
swept the scal^ from the eyes of the bho^t 
isalutionist It will not be for us to remember 
Pearl Harbor, but rather for the japanett and 
their allies to record it as the greatest Pyrrhic 
victory ever won The fall of France, the drama 
at Dunkerque, the battle of London, the horrors 
of Poland, the trampling of helpless little peoples 
in the cities and plains of Holland and Belgium, 
in Czecho-Slovakia and in the valleys and fjords 
of Norway, were illumihed with their true mean¬ 
ing by the smokiog wreckage on Hickam Field. 
I1te whole long chain of events since 1931 fell into 
line and mode a unified pattern in which Japan, 
Hitler Germany, and Fascist Italy had equally 
and alternately supplied web and woof. The 
pitiful platform of America First crumbled under 
the feet of the honest and the dishonest who stood 
upon it They went underground but only to 
await a more faVdrablc moment under another 


name I'he measures by which this country had 
been brought to some degree of preparedness and 
warned of what was in store were no longer " war¬ 
mongering" except to Dr. Coebbels. They be¬ 
came what in the light of our mood and reluctance 
to face realities will be acclaimed by history a 
marvel of one man's persistence and courage even 
in the days when statesmen and nations in peril 
of their lives were seeking lu appease the unap¬ 
peasable And who is there among us that did 
not at some lime dunng that long trek have his 
misgivings about the end of the road for a people 
dt (waoe in taking even the most obvious steps 
in preparation for wari* In contrast I recall the 
answer of an influential English statesman when 
asked if no one in authonty in England or France 
had read Metn Kampf for ivhal it was. The 
answer was that to them It seemed only the rav¬ 
ings of a madman, something unthinkable as a 
program Only in 1934, when the reports of 
naval and military attaches gave it a touch of 
reality, did the Baldwin ministry consider what 
might be done—and did nothing, because the 
country was not ready for it and would have 
thrown out the party in power Let us not be 
too harsh on the shortcomings of the Baldwin 
and rhnmberlain ministries. They are the pnee 
dcmocraaes pay for their attribution to other 
jieoples in the matter of foreign afTairs of thinr 
own motives and sense of values. It will be bal¬ 
anced at a terrible cost by the even greater error erf 
those who mistake might for right and democracy 
for decademcc The answer to the doctrine of a 
Herrenvolk echoes from the mountains of Norway 
to the mountains of Greece, but the words were 
phrased by an okl farmer in the Middle West, 
words I have never forgotten, "God never made 
any men to rule others without their consent " 
There can be no manner of doubt that the 
American people will follow to the end of the fur¬ 
row the red plowshare of war to which they have 
set thdr hand. Will they be too weary to turn 
about and run that second parallel furrow neces¬ 
sary to make a firebreak against new wars? It is 
this question that must concern us even in the 
midst of war. There was a decade in which wc 
did make socne iveparation for war There will 
be no decade in which to prepare for peace The 
carnage of war may incline us to buy too cheap a 
peace, one in which the futilities of retaliation 
will be substituted for a more durable reconstruc¬ 
tion. The readinev of America to sacrifice for 
peace when it enters the scene, not its grim deter¬ 
mination to win the war, Is what I have in mind 
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today Freedom from want and iniecurily, free¬ 
dom for the aclf-expremon of individuRls in Lheir 
choecn groups, these alone can bring frri'dom 
from war We can have them for oumlvea, but 
there will be no freedom from war for ut unless we 
make the same freedoms available to others 
That is the burden our own freedom lays upon us 
It 18 A heavy one, hut it must be borne or we shall 
wait in fnlse security behind nur equivalent of a 
Maguiot Line and a West Wall for the next war 

So for I have ventured only a cautious phrasing 
of (Hie generalization that Ameneu is agreed that 
the old isolation is gone beyond recall The evi¬ 
dence of that IS plain to everyone but the Chicago 
Tribune It is plain in the ullcranccn of Mr 
Willkie, in the Chicago statement of the Republi¬ 
can National Committee, in the proposals for 
world organization of (jovemur Siassen in a state 
where nil but one of its congressiundl dek^ation 
had an almost 100 percent isolationist record in 
Congress before Pearl Harbor We stiU have a 
Johnson, a N>’e, and a Wheeler with us, but the 
degree of our piartiapuLion in buttressing the 
peace will be consider^ free from the obscuran- 
LiAin of a Borah and the perwmal rancors of a 
Lodge If others like them arise, and they may 
in either major party or among doctrinaire lib¬ 
erals who hold themselves above party, they will 
have less chance of creaUiig a confusion that will 
moke American participation in the peace and 
revulsion to normalcy afterwards a crushing de¬ 
feat for a world that expects much, almost too 
much, from our leadership. They will have less 
chance of leading us hack into Isolation and away 
from active portinpation in an uitcgrated world, 
but they Will have a chance, llie strongest words 
of the political leaders in both great parties can¬ 
not be repudiated openly now, but I recall what 
happened within a few days after the Germans 
first asked for an armistice m October, 1918 1 

consider the chances of sabotaging the effective 
participation of the United States m the enlight¬ 
ened world reconstruction necessary to its own 
sccunty and protpenty greater than I did the 
defeat of our parbcipation in a simpler program 
in October, 1918 

The reasons for this misgiving about our ability 
to take a long-time view of our own interests arise 
out of the nature of the only kind of peace that 
has a chance in this shninlcen and inteidependent 
world. It Stems from the want of information 
about the dependence of peace on our willingness 
to aaonfice now for a future security 

The probjems of a post-war settlement, a term 


more appropnaU' and more probable than the old 
confenmce-tlrawii treatws, will, if realistic, have 
much to do with a ''live and help live" world 
economy Such an economy must provide for 
the greatest possible freedom of interchange of 
raw malmals and of the ffnished products of 
men’s hands and men’s minds It must include 
the conquered as well as the victorious nations 
It must formulate the conditions of life in a tech¬ 
nologically and economically interdependent 
world where nations as political and cultural 
entities will yet survive. E^ch must thrive if all 
are to be safe from the major discontents that 
may bring down (he whole structure of peace iii 
ruins The intricacies of such n settlement and 
Uic breadth of view il demands will tax the best 
minds. I'he comprehension n<‘ci*s8ary to the ac¬ 
ceptance of our part in it as long-term wisdom 
and enlightened self-intcnpbl will not nchievcil 
overnight by Congress or the pcxiple It is the 
degree and the implementation of our nliandon- 
menl of isolalKHi that will alnni deleriiiine our 
nabonal will to jiay the pnee of peace for suc¬ 
ceeding generations 

It is not necebbary, nor jb It just, to mdict a 
whole nation for economic illiteracy because they 
cannot see the intimate and necessary relation 
between (he prosperity and content of other 
pcQf, lea and their own jxnubility of being prna- 
perouB and at peace When it has been common 
to think in Urms of visible items only in the 
Ijalance of trade, to think of gam in any trade as 
a one-way matter, when for a century farmers 
who sell 111 a world market barter lheir interest to 
the groups who put Unffs on what lliey buy, 
when labw still thinks that high tariffs make for 
high wages, when the economic health of one 
people IB thought of as the ill of another, when 
the sale of machines and other capital goods to 
build up the economy of another area seems sui¬ 
cidal, when lowered profits and greater volume 
are not seen as creating a brooder-bottomed sta¬ 
bility in business both domosUc and interna¬ 
tional, IS there not reason for concern about 
something more than our part in poiicuig the 
world or adhering to a global or a regional organ¬ 
ization or a combination ot them^ If for twenty 
years following this war Great Britain clings to 
imperial preference ogrecraentB and nineteenth- 
century imperialism and the United States dings 
to seven teen th-ceniury mcrtantilism and blithely 
Ignores the inevitoble adjustments made neces¬ 
sary by the change from a debtor to a creditor 
nation, we shall have but another armistice be- 
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tween ware. No one who ha* watched the prea- 
ent battle afi[ainBt inflation or remembers the 
Fordney-McCumber and the Smoot-Hawley 
tarifTs but must have some mligivlnff that what¬ 
ever the terms the world settlement, group 
interrsts and demagoguery among us may com¬ 
bine to scuttle it 

Many ore oonoemed, and rightly so, about the 
Bcnous problem of our people's understanding of 
the gravity of the issues when the world, and 
America one of iu leaders, faces adjustments 
bask to a durable peace Their anxiety is jusb- 
fied by recent sounding of public opinion on a 
nation-wide scale by the Foreign PoLcy Associa¬ 
tion This poll showed that there was accept¬ 
ance of the idea that the outcome of the war will 
bnng profound changes The East was con¬ 
cerned with the degree of govemmentaJ super¬ 
vision in realms hitherto left largely to private 
initiative For the Midwest the summary was 
that the section was "wholeheartedly for the 
fiiaintenance of peace onoc this war is won, but 
it has almost no understanding of the economic 
implications of effective international organiza¬ 
tion for that purpose " In the Far West the 
report said* 

A large port of the public has reached the point of 
being willing to spend money which may never be 
repaid in terras of money for ihe rehabilitation of dev¬ 
astated countnes But when it comes to sacnfic- 
Ing other things, the readjustment of atbtude is 
holder, and brolly speaking has scarcely begun 
We want to sell goods for money, and will even lend 
our customers the money to buy them at the risk 
that they may not pay that debt in cash But to let 
them repay with their own goods, whkb might com¬ 
pete in our markets with our products goes against 
our whole habit of thinking It sdU take far greater 
■hocks than we have yet ciperienced to jar much of 
the business mind loose from its traditions 

As for the present Congress, we shall see a par¬ 
tial revefaition of its mind when the debate omiea 
on the Gillette resolution and on the renewal 
of the President’s or Mr Hull's authority to 
negotiate further rcaprocai trade agreements. 
It will be a dress rehearsal that the world will 
watch. It will reveal in part at least the answer 
to die question of what it will mean when Amer- 
ka entm as a participant in the difficult task of 
post-war reconstruction 

I mid it would answer this question in part 
The Anal answer mdy be given, if the war con¬ 
tinues, by the next Congress elected amid a still 
gre at er circle of the dwoontents and deprivations 


inevitable as the war needs press upon those who 
do not realize wc are all combatants In an all-out 
war How easily the petty dungs in civilian life 
may be used for political advantage and may 
obscure the greater issues both of war and peace 
was brought home to me recendy At a dinner 
1 sat beside a prominent pditidan, called a 
statesman by his partisans at election time He 
illiistrated what 1 fear in greater measure later 
by saying that the Campaign of 1942 was the 
easiest he had ever participated in He did not 
have to aiguc any Issues. AU he did, he said, 
was to say 

Sure, we are all in favor of winning the war That is 
no issue between us and our opponents Pre-war 
records ore no longer Important But there are and 
must be things you don't like somewhere in (he pro¬ 
gram The only way you can express your discon 
tent IS to vote for the outs against the Ins. 

It was so easy he was afraid of too great success 
on election day and the consequent responsibili¬ 
ties. Such d campaign, I may add, defeated one 
of the most constructive members of the last 
C'ongresB and re-dected one whose choice must 
have pleased Dr Gochbels 'These things are 
the r^itics in the battle of America that is 
before us. They are starllingly reminiscent of 
what happened at the close the last war. 
They seem to underwrite a sentence in the dosing 
chapter of Quincy Wright's great study of war. 
In it he emphasizes, as 1 have tried to do, the 
necessity of makmg the large public understand 
the saenflees that peace exacts. He concedes 
that the statesmen we accuse of short-sightedness 
in their failure to take measures to avoid this 
war could not always do otherwise "They were 
bound to put the conception of national welfare 
held by the less literate masses of their popula¬ 
tions ahead of any oonoeption of world wdfore 
which they or the general opinion of the literate 
from all countries might have held " If this 
Judgment is correct, there faces the democratic 
nations who are to sit at the peace table an edu¬ 
cational task fully comparable to what they have 
done and are doing to prepare their rank and file 
for making war. Nor can it wait for the end of 
the war. From that mistake le« than a geoera- 
tion ago, the mistaken belief that the waging of 
a war automatkally adjourns all discussion of the 
peace to follow, flowed consequenocs that plague 
us today as we fight a second great war. 

There Is one other important consideration 
tiiat adds complexity to the task of forecaating 
the ultimate AnieriM attitude toward world 
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reconstruction It antes, at do the dcmandt for 
a reorientation of the thinking of the common 
maot from domestic ailuationt and mooted quc9> 
ti<ws of domestic policy during the last decade 
The making of a peace following what is m many 
aspects a world revolution rather than a war will 
And powerful domestic groups still Aghtiiig 
against the limitations on unrestricted individ' 
ualism, corporate and personal, made necessary 
in behalf oif the common man Most of these 
measures commonly called the New Deal were 
adopted thirty or forty years ago by many na¬ 
tions fully as democratic as our own In most 
cases, as in our own, they were aimed at preserv¬ 
ing fn'e ctilerpnse or the cajiitalistic system by 
removing those evils that were fuel to the fires of 
factions that would destroy it Only against the 
b«ickground of our Amencan attitude on indi¬ 
vidualism and government by laisscz faire could 
such mild and belated regulation in behalf of 
the common welfare be considered revolutionary 
That they were and are so considered, even when 
they were the inevitable outcome of the greatest 
economic collapse in world history, must be evi¬ 
dent to the most casual observer Representa¬ 
tives of all the groups, agriculture, labor, and 
capital, who are the long-time beneficiaries have 
from time to time voiced their opposition to 
remedial legislation or to anything tliat savored 
of a national inventory and national planning 
In the midst of working out the compromises and 
adjustments necessary to the functioning of our 
domestic economy even in a world at peace, we 
are precipitated into a world war that threatens 
every matenal and spintiial value explicit or 
impbod in it Will those who refused to see that 
the good neighbor policy means first of all the 
neighbor down the street rise to the levels of 
thinking requircrl by a [leacc that must consider 
for our own good llic neighbor in far distant 
lands? Is there not disturbing evidence in the 
public press and in the halls of Congress that 
many are confusedly fighting the domestic war 
with more vigor and Buiglencss of purpose than 
they arc fighting the overshadowing dangers 
from the Nazi program? Will they not carry 
over that attitude when peace releases them from 
all restraints? What riders or restrictkms will 
they want to attach to a settlement that imple¬ 
ments spedfically the Atlantic Charter and the 
Four Freedoms? What acceptance will men who 
do not see over or through long-dmo domestic 
policies for the interests of the common man give 
to a treaty which will not be dictated by us but 


be a compromise achieved by the victors moving 
to the nght or left of the polines they maintained 
in isolation The only possibility of one nation 
dictating a peace in the interests of its narrow 
nationality would be one written by the leader of 
the Jlerrenwdk against whose philosophy we fight 

There remains one inescapable question among 
tile many that might be* raised about Amenca as 
she takes her place al the peace table That 
question may not lie voiced in the fellowship of 
the United Nations but it will he in many minds 
at home and abroad It will spring from our own 
record after the close of the last effort to wring 
good from the evils of war Will wc fail our 
leaders and spokesmen as we failed Woodrow 
Wilson? The question will be there, whether 
our voice al the peace tabic is that of Roosevelt 
or Willkie or Wallace or Stassen speaking clenrl> 
Behind voiafl like these our allies will hear the 
overtones of a new Harding calling us back to 
normalcy and to a hasty inatcnal and spintual 
disarmament The memories of other peoples 
of what hapixncd so recently in America will be 
revived by our discussions and decisions before 
the war closes These, and those alone, will re¬ 
veal how much reality there is in our present 
vague willingness to alvindon isolation Who 
fire we to talk glibly as some do about watching 
out that our allies do not mislead us at the 
peace table, wc who failed the little nations and 
gave the great ones their excuse to moke a 
travesty of the idcoJs wc had proclaimed to a 
sickened world? If for a second time wc enter 
and withdraw in the face of tJic world's need for 
the hopeful leadership of a young and powerful 
nation, the designation of perfidious will he ours 
in oil languages and on the tongues of generations 
yet unbe^ If we fail to assume the burden of 
freedom as wc have assumed the burden of war, 
our children as they march to new wars will apply 
it to us. 

If we arc to help lead the world toward a unity 
that demands sacnfices of all for gains that are 
impenshable, wc must first educate and discipline 
ourselves. The tune is short, the task a great 
one He who says that until the war is won 
there should be no talk of peace is mistaking 
victory for peace and preparing us to yield 
through war weariness to .ill ** those subconscious 
trends of opinion [that] are all bound toward 
passivity and isolationisih.'' Seeing that dan¬ 
ger, the reality of which it has been my purpose 
to present, we shall have no excuse for not gir^'ng 
to meet it. 
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Kheedom from want of food—for all men—in 
all landi haa never been experienced by mankind 
Comparative freedom from wont of food for 
•ome of the population in the more prosperous 
countries is a phenomenon of modem times 

Two quotations illustrate my meaning 

I have often turned it over in ray mind, why k is 
that although the world is the name as it was of old, 
nor is there any change in the revolution of the sun 
or other stars, neverthdesa it is exceeding rare that 
a person is bom In these times who can make any 
advance In the useful arts—no one, indeed, seems 
now to stand forward as in andeot times did Phidias 
araong sculptors, Appdes among palatcrs, Plato and 
Anstotle among philosophers or Hippocrates and 
Galen among physicians* This, 1 say, greatly 
perplexes me, especislly since the approach to useful 
arts IS made easy for us by the writing of the andents, 
so that knowMge which they acquired only by 
earnest vigils and labor, we can acquire very quickly. 

And when 1 considered the cause of this thing it 
occurred to me, after some study, that Galen had 
given the solution by his statement that a right use 
of food and dnnk pr^uces not only a good condition 
of the body, but renders also the mmd more vigorous, 
while a b^ uv of food and drink not only impairs 
bodily health but destroys the good habits of the 
mind and distracls the intelligence from Its proper 
duty When men therefore in that fortunate age 
established for ihcnibelves right conditioas of living, 
they created healthy conditions both for mind and 
body 

This waa the iageoioua expUnaticm of Oddo 
degli Oddi,‘ who wrote in 153fi at Lyons, for the 
lark of intellectual advance in his time 

A modern writer explains the great change 
which took place in the eighteenth and nine*- 
teenth centunea in much the same way ’ 

Sometime in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
a change came in the affatrs of men, showing itself in 
the freedom of thought and speculation which, in the 
nineteenth ceatuOi brought railroads, steamshlpa, 

' Odus de 0du4 (133S), quoted by Prentice E Pknnalce 
in iFiiafW and Aittory 140-141,1939. Bom in Perugia in 
1478, taught philowiphy, and practiced medterae Taught 
later In Univmty of P^ua. 

* Parmalce, Prentice E /fMSfsr and hufsry. 3-3. New 
York, IW 


machinery and all that vast expanse of physical 
science which still—though part of our dally bfe— 
IS a diil> wonder to us ail. What happened a 
hundred and fifty years ago to open to us the 
treasure chest of knowledge? Few thousands of 
years man lived on earth more or less as his ancestors 
had lived, and then came advance in every direction 
What had been impoolble before became possible to 
the men of the late nghteenth century and of the 
nineteenth century What was this change? The 
question admits of but one answer It was an 
increase in the surplus created by men's labor after 
the necessaries of life had been provided Sometime, 
therefore, about the year 1750, man's labor began to 
be more productive 

The piimal daily need of every living thing is food, 
and before the eighteenth century there had been in 
varying d eg r ees of Intensity a constant lack of food 
If, therefore, at this time man began to have the 
leisure for study, which he must have If advance in 
knowledge is to be made, if men began at this time, 
Jn Sismondi’s phrase, to mrditaie and apply to the 
arts the fruits of thdr study, it must be becauM 
duriog the cightccnlh century food was slowly 
becoming more abundant and cheaper Hungry 
men do not meditate about arts, as Dr Samuel 
Johnson says, “He that pines with hunger is in 
little care how others shall be fed " Abundance of 
food at pnees within reach of all is the first great 
need of human welfare. Food adequate to relieve 
this need is the achievement of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and the Conquest of Hunger, 
the high production which machinery brought to a 
comparatively small population, is the conquest 
from which ail present-day comforts have sprung 

Primitive methoda of tillage bound men7to 
inoesaant back-breaking toil to win temporary 
freedom from want, but hunger and famine were 
never far distant until discovery of the Americas 
brought new foods and new lands, and the 
advance of science brought modern methods of 
production In a communication to the Royal 
Stafisdcal Sodrty in lA4d William Farr states*' 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries famine is 
recorded every fourteen years, on an average, and 

■Parr, William The Influencs of scardtles and the 
Ugh prkM of wheat on the iDortakty of the people of 
EngUnd /sor. Royal Slaiulkal Sac 9* 158, 1846. 
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thf people uifTered twenty ycari of famlae In two 
hundred year*. In the thirteenth century the liat 
eabibita the ume proporiion of famine; the addition 
of five yean of high prlcea makea the proportion 
greater. Upon the whole ■cmrcitiea decreased dunng 
the three following oentunes, but the average from 
1201 to 1600 IS the same, namely, seven famines and 
ten years of famine in a century This is the law 
regulating scarcities in England. 

In spite of the advances of acience and the 
ability of small numbers to produce an abun¬ 
dance of food, the law regulating scaraties has 
continued to opemte in practically every country 
In the world In recent timea—in fact, until 
the cutbreak of the war grosser forms of 
famine had been confined to densely populated 
countries, like India and Chinn, where pnmitivc 
forms of agriculture were still practiced and 
where modem tranB])ortatJon and industrial 
development had not been attained It was to 
be expected that the conquest of famine, the 
age-old enemy of mankind, could not be achieved 
within a few decades in such regions But even 
m the most highly developed countnes where an 
abundance of food was readily available, hunger 
continued to be the lot of relatively large sections 
of the population at penods coinading with 
economic depressions. In this respect Farr’s 
law regulating scarcities in England from the 
thirteenth to the seventeenth centunes has 
continued to operate in modern times, even in 
the great dcmocTaaos. But it has continued to 
operate m the face of an abundance that could 
not be sold Soaal and economic systems have 
not been designed to bridge the gap between 
farm abundance and low purchasing power. In 
the period between the two world wars food 
surpluses or gluts haunted the minds of leaders 
of government while breadlines formed below 
their windows and the unemployed sank lower 
and lower into misery Governments bought 
up these surpluses, dumped them abroad, de¬ 
natured them, and destroyed them The smoke 
rising from burning mounds of wheat, corn, and 
coffee, the shutdown of plants manufacturmg 
clothing and shoes, while millions could not 
afford to buy these necessities, and of coal mines 
while thousands suffered for lock of warmth, 
signalised ,tho bankruptcy of government In 
these dreumstanoea the outbreak of a second 
world war could not have come as a surprise to 
the most casual student of human affairs. 

The Mcmlng abundance of the pre-war pmod 
if fast becoming wartime scaraty. Rationing 
has been introduced into the greatest food- 


producing countries because of impending or 
actual shortages Hunger and famine affect 
millions in Asia and throughout occupied Europe 
Under the whip of war the great democracies are 
slowly and reluctantly adopbng polidea which 
provide for the distnbution of food according to 
man’s need rather than according to his ability 
to pay for it Much progress has been made 
along this line m Great Bntoin, much less 
progress in this country' Given equal amounts 
of food In proportion to population, the present 
food policy in Great Britain means that Che 
British people would be Ix^tter fed than the 
people of this country Naturally, the problem 
in Gn^at Dnlain is much simpler than here, and 
the whip of war has not cut us so deeply But 
then* are other reasons for the difference. 
Dunng the decade before the outbreak of war 
methods of providing food for those who could 
not afford adequate diets became more liberal 
and enlightened in Great Britain lliis was also 
true in the Unitrrl States of America, but our 
policies for improving nutntion were based upon 
the existence of food surpluses rather than upon 
the individual's need Wc had the food stamp 
plan whereby foods in surplus supply were 
provided for certain low-mcorac groups Sur¬ 
plus foods and WPA assistance were the basis 
for an extensive svstem of school lunches 
Surpluses of liquid milk gave rise to Che vanous 
schemes for its free or low-cost distribution 
Now all food eurptuses are fast disappearing and 
the WPA has bc^i dissolved In spite of these 
difficulties considerable progress in the distnbu- 
tion of food according to need is being made, but 
if our people arc to be os well fed as the Bntish 
on proportionate amounts of food, new methods 
of distribution will have to be worked out so 
that our relatively more abundant supplies may 
be as readily accessible to every person according 
to his need 

The advance m sdenoe made possible by 
man's hard-won frccdoni from constant pre¬ 
occupation with food production has brought ust 
in the last quarter of a century, greater knowl¬ 
edge of man's food requirements than of any 
other of man's physical needs. Incidentally, It 
has also brought us even greater knowledge of 
the methods of feeding livestock. Thanks to 
this knowledge animal tiusbandry is fast be¬ 
coming an exact science. If the economic urge 
were as strong, our knowledge of human nutrition 
and its application would advance just as 
rapidly. 
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But iherc a no ni^ to apolofti/c for any lack 
of proffresB in our knowledge of human nutntion, 
for It far excmb our present willingness or 
ability to apply it for the benefit of human 
welfare Bring together any group of autlionUes 
in human nutrition anywhere in the world, and 
they will soon reach agreement on the amounts 
of the various nutrients required to maintain 
health Twelve ph>Biologists from different 
countries meeting for three davs in Geneva set 
out du’iary btandunls under the auspices of the 
League of Nations in 1935 Since that time 
similar stondarrls have been adopted by the 
Bntish Medical Association, by the Canadian 
Council on Nutrition, by the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council in this 
country, and bv many other groujis These 
standards difTer in detail, but for all practical 
purpna4*8 they are almost identical The reason 
for their simitantv is not far to seek, for they arc 
all based on the rebults of research ui laboratory 
animals and in human beings The evidence on 
which they stand is identical, any differences are 
due to differences in its interpretation, or to the 
availability of new evidence as the science 
advances 

('losses in any rouiitry whose diets coincide 
most closely to these standards enjoy the highest 
known levels of health and fitneas, and the 
greatest fretdom from Hiseaiu* and |>remature 
death Conversely, the further the diet of any 
class cir peojile falls below these standards, the 
lower liecomes their stanrlard of health and 
ph>nucal filnc'ss, the greater their susceptibility 
to diipaso and premature death No authority 
in animal husbandry would be surpnscrl at such 
a stati'ment in relation to the feeding of livestock, 
but when it is made with reference to human 
beings. It IB too often met with indifference or 
scepticism 

These dietary standards arc the same for all 
the people in the world The amounts and 
lands of food accessary to meet these standards 
differ widely according to race, climate, habit, 
and available foodstuffs The standards relate 
to the essential nutrients in the foods such at 
protein, calorii's, calcium, iron, phosphorus, 
amino-acids, and vitamins. The amounts and 
kinds of these nutnents required by the poor 
and rich, the white and yellow, the savage and 
the highest product of Western civilization, are 
identical, although amounts and kinds of food 
which they cem^me may and often do differ 
widely. 


Dietary standards adopted by authorities in 
nutntion have something else in common, the 
diets of a large but varving percentage of people 
in every country fail to measure up to them. 
The conclusion is inescapable that the diets of 
such people arc not adequate for physical fitness 
and sound health 

Another similanty between all the dietary 
standards adopted by all of the various authori* 
tics in nutrition is that they are most apt to be 
met by well-to-do families whose choice of foods 
IB not limited b> purchasing power Families in 
the lowest income groups consume diets which 
are the most deficient, well-to-do families enjoy 
dicta which measure up most fully to the stand¬ 
ard for health. In every income group some 
familu'S ncIcKrt better diets than others, but as 
income declines, it becomes increasingly rlifficutt 
to obtain the required niilricnts from the re- 
Btnctrtl choice of foodstuffs available. And 
good diets are particularly needed by certain 
classes in the communilv without regard to 
mcome pregnant and nursing women, infants 
and growing children, adotescx'nU, hard nianudl 
laborers of both sexes, and invalids It is for 
these classes that special provtsion is made tn 
wartime in Great Bntain Governments of 
every country at war sjiarc no pains to provide 
the best possible diets for the members of their 
anned forces, but only a few have so understood 
the nature of total war as to extend this measure 
to war workers in factories and to avilians 
generally 

The science of nutnbon is a new Science and 
has not had time since its development greatly 
to influence economic and social policy Hence 
agnculture has not been onented towards the 
goal of providing the proper nutnents for human 
food In many countnes agricultural policy 
has been influenced by the attempt to a^ieve 
self-Buffidency This has meant profcrencc for 
crops ctf grains and sugar which provide large 
amounts of food-fuel which can be stored for use 
in time of war. Human beings need bread but 
they also need the protective foods which are as 
a rule the expensive foods milk and milk 
products, meats, eggs, leafy green and yellow 
vegetables, and fr^ fruits. Real or fancied 
of security in small countries has led to 
subsidies and protection for crops of grains and 
sugar which can be produced most effidenily 
and cheaply on the fertile plains of Canada, 
the United States of America, Russia, Australia, 
and the Argentine. Concentration on such crops 
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in many nnaJI European countries, In the penod 
between the two world ware, has constituted a 
wartime agricultural policy, and these countries 
will tend to return to that policy after the pre¬ 
sent war unlcas specuil efforts are made to ap¬ 
pease their fears and to influence them to aflopl 
a policy of diets adequate for health for all of 
their people 

The positive effects of good die ts, particularly 
in animals with a short span of life, are plain to 
all Dr Henry C Sherman/one of the greatest 
authorities m nutntion, has a colony of white 
rats whose ancestry is known for as many 
generations as would uLc human Lieings hack to 
the tune of Charlemagne During all of these 
generations these animals have been healthy and 
strong, their coats have been glossy, they have 
been normally active, and the> have produced 
normal litters Some years ago Dr Sherman 
began adding to thiMr food, which he had eviTy 
reason to believe must have constituted a gnorl 
diet, extra amounts of milk solids Promptly 
the animals began to grow faster, to mature 
earlier, and to live longer These observations 
have been repeated again aiul ogam, each time 
similar results have been obtained In labora¬ 
tory rats the span of useful life was extended by 
10 percent, which would be equivalent in man 
to su or seven years. According to Dr Sher¬ 
man, man is more susceptible than the rat to 
improvement thmugh diet, hence one would 
expect even better results could man led to 
consume a greater proportion of the protective 
foods 

Freedom from want for all men in all lands is 
a promise held out by the Atlantic Charter 
There are vanous methods of achieving such 
freedom, such as univerwii employment, public 
works, measures for social security, and housing 
schemes for low-income groiijis It may bt 
necensar) to utilize every one of these and many 
other methods But there arc many reasons 
wh> It uould be logical to begin with freedom 
from want of food, understanding that phrase to 
mean diets adequate for health by modem stand¬ 
ards of nutrition for all the i)eoplc Dietary 
stAndorda arc the only human standanls which 
arc the same throughout the world Fear of 
hunger is the most widespread fear in the world 
at the present time And formers who are 
asked to increase their production of food in 

* Sbermmn, H C Cknnsiry ^fooi amd rnnSrUum, ed, 6 
S39. New York, lOil 


wartime and who live in fear of a slump in 
demand ami in prices when peace comes, in 
view of their bitter exix^rieiicc after the last war, 
would be reassured if ncUxiuate nutrition poliacs 
were adoptcvl now bv the several governments of 
the United Nations For such policies would 
provide on expanding market for .igncultural 
products for years to come 

In this conn(*cUun it is worth while to consider 
how far the supplv of foodstufTs falls short of the 
need in our own counlr> This has bet*n calcu¬ 
lated on the liasis of pre-war consumption * The 
standards used were those of the Food and 
Nutntion Board of the National Research 
Council I'o meet these standanls, low-coet 
diets were formulated for low-income groups, 
moderate-cost diets for families of moderate 
income, and highcr-cost dietb for families of high 
income These arc known as best adapted diets. 
Hence in vancty and cost a large margin would 
remain between the different income groujM, but 
all would obtain from their diets the nutrients 
necessary to meet the standard for health On 
this basis there w'os a pre-war deflacncy of 59 
percent in leafy green ami yellow vegetables, of 
45 percent in milk, 28 percent in citrus fruits 
and tomatoes, 25 percent in beans, peas, and 
nuts, 17 percent m eggs, 14 percent in [Xitatoes, 
4 I'crcent in meat, poultry, and hsh, and 2 
percent m flour and other cereals 

I'hus it will be seen that to gear production in 
this country to actual consumption requirements 
would mean a runaiderahle reorientation of 
agncullurc '1 he acreage * for truck crops would 
need to l>o increased by 75 percent, that for 
fruits by 19 [lercont, while the number of milk 
c<iws would have to be increased by 39 percent, 
hens by 23 piTCi'nt, sheep and lambs by 16 
percent, hogs by 15 percent, beef cattle by 7 
percen t A production program designed to 
furnish best adapted diets to all the people in 
this country, would require the use of more land 
for food and feed crops than is in prospect 
either through the recl’imation of new land or 
through the replacement of acreage now used 
for non-focxl commodiUcs 'Hus would mean a 
program to increase yields per acre, calling for 
improvements in t»*cbnoiogical practices, and a 
demand for many varieties of industrial products 

* From tludles of the Rupcau of Hume F^asnocnlcs and 
the Bumu of /Vgriniltural Economics, United Sutss 
DefMutment of ulture. 

* From itadiet ^ tbs Bureau of Agricultural Ecaoomia, 
United States Deportment of Agriculture 
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Sir John Boyd Orr ^ has estimated that to raise 
the level of consumption of all persons in the 
United Kingdom to that of the top 10 percent 
(that IS to an average weekly expenditure for 
food of 12 shillings or two and a half dollars) 
would require mcreases of fruit 124 pcirrnt, 
vegetables 87 percent, milk 80 percent, eggs 55 
percent, butter 41 |)crccnt, meats 29 percent 
This country and Great Britain arc two of the 
richest nations in ibc world If their needs are 
so great, one can imagine how much greater 
must be those of China and India No hope 
sliould be held out that such standards could be 
met by food policies alone or within a few >earB 
of time Measures other than those directed 
towards agncuUurc and import would be re¬ 
quired to draw off from the land the great excess 
of population Enormous industrial develop¬ 
ments and great public works, involving lai*ge 
capital investments, would have to accompany 
the measures taken to increase the yield of foods 
Nevertheless much would be gamed by beginning 
with a policy of diets adequate for health, for all 
would understand and co-operate m such a 
policy, and it would help to prevent mistaken 
attempts at economic nationalism and agri¬ 
culture self-sufficiency 

A policy of diets up to the known standard for 
health for all the people would be a costly 
policy m the bt'ginning, and it would prevent 
governments from subsidizing the production of 
uneconomic crops Wheat and sugar can be 
delivered in Great Britain more economically 
than they can be raised there, But Great 
Bntain can raise vegetables and certain fruits, 
eggs, and milk as economically as she can import 
them This would mean a great decrease in the 
acreage devoted to wheat and sugar and a large 
increase in the acreage for vegetables, fruits, and 
pasture A sound nutrition policy would there¬ 
fore increase the Internationa] exchange in 
foodstuffs rather than diminish it 

Some idea of the cost of such a policy may be 
gathered from the present experience in Great 
Bntain, where the need for adequate diets is so 
great that the Government pays the producer 
the price that is necessary to obtain the desir^ 
production, and sells the food to the people at a 
pnee they can afford to pay This calls for an 
expenditure of about seven hundred and fifty 
million doHars a year. It is a marked departure 
from the usual pre-war policy of governments, 

*Orr, John Boyd F0td MfA ond immiw, od 2. 
Loodon, 1937 


which was to subaidizr restnction. For example, 
when there was unempIo>ment and more food 
was produced than the people could buy, 
govemincnts bought up the surpluses whid 
always haunted them afterwards, or paid pro¬ 
ducers to restrict production. The aim was to 
prevent a break in prices which would have 
ruined the producer, but while this aim may 
some times have been partly achieved, it was 
accomplished at the expense of the consumer, 
at a high cost in public welfare By subsklizing 
consumption instead of production, the govern¬ 
ment spends no more, maintains production, and 
greatly improves the health and welfare of the 
people j^iculture is the principal occupation 
of man About 60 percent of the world's 
gainfulIv employed population Is engaged in 
agricultural pursuits The proportion varies 
from alxiut 35 percent in Europe to over 70 
percent in Asia and Afnca Food production 
probably represents W percent of the total 
activity of world agriculture Thus the condi¬ 
tions under which farm people live and work are 
the most important social problems of most 
countries. A policy which will maintain farm 
produclion at a constantly high level, which 
provides a constantly expanding market for its 
products, will make itself felt throughout the 
economic system When agnculture slumps, 
industry suffers When agnculture booms, in¬ 
dustry thrives. So many Industrial products 
would be needed to bring agriculture up to the 
level of efficiency necessary to produce all the 
needed food economically, that industty too 
could count on on expanding market for years to 
come There would be a heavy demand (or all 
kinds of farm machinery, lumber for bams and 
houses, dairy utensils, and fertilizers. Refrig¬ 
erators would be needed m our own South for 
the expanding dairy Industry, as well as cheese 
and butter factories, plants to extract soya and 
peanut oil and to null the residue, and factories 
to dry milk and dehydrate vegetables and con¬ 
centrate citrus fruit Juices. Reorientation of 
agnculture to provide diets on the health stand¬ 
ard for all of the people would cause new blood 
to flow through the arteries of industry, oom- 
meroe, and transportation. 

Promotion of international co-operation would 
be one of the most important results of this 
policy, for few nations could provide, from within 
their own frontiers, the food needed to raise to 
the health standard the level of their peoples' 
diets. In order gradually to bring up this level 
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in the poorer oountries, large imports of food 
would be required In the more advanced, 
highly uidustnolized countries, staple foods re¬ 
quiring large acreage would need to be purchased 
abroad International agencies would be needed 
to regulate this exchange, and to assist individual 
countries to reorient and to improve the efficiency 
of their agriculture There would need to be 
international shipping, credit, technical, and 
other aulhonties, and the work of these m turn 
would require co-ordination by an over-all world 
economic authority responsible to a world 
politjcal authonty How badly the war will 
have affected our economic, social, and political 
systems cannot now be foreseen, but we may be 
sure that they will be in desperate need of 
rebuilding and rehabilitation The adoption of 
sound food policies now, baaed on our knowledge 
of the saence of nutrition, aimed at the pro¬ 
motion of public welfare, will do much to restore 
these tottering institutions and to pirovide a 
common meetmg-ground for the nations of the 
world. 

V\hat might we expect, in terms of human 
health and welfan., from the adoption of such 
polkieB? We know that health is the foundation 
of well-being and that an adequate diet is the 
foundation of health We know that there are 
great diffemoes between the disease and death 
rates of the people in different countries, os well 
as between the different regions and classes in 
any one community. Wc find, as a rule, simJur 
differences in the adequacy of diets between 
thtae countnes, regions, and dosses In our 
own country disease and death rates are highest 
where planes of living arc lowest, there also are 
found the poorest diets It may not be possible 
to prove direct cause and effect, but the circum¬ 
stantial evidence is very strong Every dietary 
study reveals that m general the adequacy of the 
diet declines os income falls and rises as income 
increases That is because the protective or 
health foods are the best-hked and most ex¬ 
pensive foods. Every study of nutritional status 
shows greater prevalence of maJnutntion among 
the poorer classes More podtive evidence 
comes from providing better food to school 
children or other groups whose diets are poor 
This has been done, time and time again, on a 
ocmtrolled bams, the supply of extra milk and 
other protective foods to half of a group of 
sdiool children is a common example The 
invariable reuilt is more rapid rates of growth 
and better health. Greater progros in studies 


is usually recorded The conclusion must be 
that such children have not been consuming 
diets which were fully adequate for health 

The best-fed rounlnes experience the lowest 
death rates and enjoy the loiiRcst expectancy of 
life There may be other factors at work, but 
food IB certainly one of the most important In 
these cuuiilnes death rad's from diseases which 
arc known to be influenci'd by nutnlion are 
particularly loin The five countries with the 
lowest infant mortality (average 1931-1935, and 
1938, 1939) are New Ze.iland (whites only), 
Australia, Holland, Norway, and Switzerland 
(^ountnoB with the lowest death rates from tuber¬ 
culosis (1936) are Australia, New Zealand, Den¬ 
mark, Holland, and the United States of America 
Greatest ex^icctation of life at one year of age is 
found in Holland, New Zealand, Australia, and 
Denmark, whose ont-year infants have the 
prospect of 67 years of life 

Conipansons of vital Btitistics within countries 
reveal similar differences between rich and poor 
regions as well as between well-to-do and low- 
income grouiis Acconlmg to the Final Report 
of the Mixed Committee of the Leaf>ue of NaHoni 
on the Relation of Nutrition to Healthy Agriculture 
and Economic Policy^ thegcneral mortality rates 
in poor dislncts arc 50 perci^nt higher than in the 
wealthier ones, while tuberculosis mortality is 
almost four times as high in the former as in the 
latter and the corresponding proportion of infant 
mortality is as two to one ” 

The United States National Health Survey * 
showed that the annual per capita volume of 
disability in the relief group is three times as 
great os among uppcr-mcomc families—nearly 
twelve days as compared to less than four 
Non-relicf families with incomes under $1,0(X) 
cxpicneaccd a volume of disability twice as high 
08 that in the highest income group Similar 
evidence is found when wc turn to speahe death 
rates from such diseases as tuberculosis 

Even more positive endenoe is beginning to 
come from studies of human nutrition Supple¬ 
ments to the diets of half of a group of low- 
income pregnant women * resulted in relatively 
shorter and easier labor, fewer uomplicationt and 
premature births, no deaths among the offspring 

* Bnttea, R H , S. D Colbnik and J. S. Pltsfonld. 
NatMoal Health Survey Sofije'scneral findlnsi. FeUic 
Health ReparU, March 15. 1940. 

* Ebbo, J H. F F TiMlall, and \V. A Scott The 
influence of praoatal diet on the mother and child. Jem 
S^itruian 22 (S) 515, 1941 
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aB ouinparcd lo about 15 iwrccnt in iht! control 
group, and relative immunity of the infanta 
dunng the hrsC year to many common 11100001*8 
of children Aa such controlled btuHien multiply, 
Becking to ascertain the actual reaults of suImU- 
tulmg a complete for an inadequate diet, evi¬ 
dence piles up that diet is a major cause of the 
diffcrencefl m Bickncfls rates, death rates, and 
pxticctancy of life between low- and highcr- 
tneome families. 

The food policy which authorities in nutrition 
have been advocating has been pursued half¬ 
heartedly but on an ever more consistent and 
thorough basis by all freedom-loving peoples. 
Bringing this policy to full fruition requires onlv 
a few more steps Our determination must 
become hardened as the science of nutrition 
reveals more fully the true results of adequate 
diets in the promotion of more vigorous and 
lastmg health and the rrstnclion of disease and 
prernature death Our fond policy now and 
what I hope it may bi* m the future stands in 
vivid contrast witli that of our enemies 

“In stilling the pangs of hunger," says 
Marshal Hermann (Tooniig, “the Germans come 
first " Nazi policy in Poland shows that his 
words arc to be taken seriously For although» 
according to the Office of War Information, 
“there 10 enough food in and around Warsaw, 
it either goes to Germans on the spot, is shipped 
into the R«*ich, or sent to frt'tl German troops on 
the war fronts Even if tluy receivwl all the 
food aJlowc*d under rationing, Poles woulrl not 


subsist for long The Nazis have planned it 
that way." 

John (t Winant,^° our Ambassador to Great 
Britain, has expressed the views of the United 
Nations in these words 

When war in done, the dnve for tanks must become 
a dnve for houses The dn\e for food to prevent 
the enemy from slarMng us, must become a dnve 
for f(iod to satisfy the needs of all people in all 
cQiinlries The dnve for physical fitncH in the 
forces must liecome a dnve for bnnRtng death and 
Sickness rau*)! in the whole population down to the 
luwetit posMbli level 

Our Vice President " has said 

Modern science, which is a by-product and an 
essential part uf the people's revolution, has mode 
It tiThoologically possible to see that all the people 
of ihe world get enough to cat 

Finally, in the wonls of Sumner Welles 

There is no limit, then, to the matenal prosperity 
which is within (he reach of the United Staio<i, and 
of mankind The great thing I hat has happened in 
our time is that mankind at long lost has taught 
ithi'lf enough of the means and technique*! of pro¬ 
duction, of transport and of scientific agriculture so 
that it IB technically posbible to produce and to 
distribute on this planet the baMC physical necessities 
of health and decent living for all of the world's 
l>eople 


V War and puce aims Uniisd Naliotu Res, special 
suppi 1* 51, 75, January 30, 1943 
» Ikid 50 
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Much thought la now being given Iwth inNck 
and outside government arelca to the probleniB 
of International monetary relationii after the war 
In this aa in other aspects of ixwt'War planning, 
there arc too many unknowns to permit of any 
very prease bluepnnting of future plans, and yet 
wv have to recognize that if we do not begin now 
to think through the problems, define objectives, 
and BO far as possible reach agreements upon the 
broad outlines of post-war monetary oiiganization 
and poliacs, we shall probably be letting our¬ 
selves in for another long penod of demoralisa¬ 
tion such as that which occurred in the period 
between the first and the second World Wars 

In that period, wc learned much about the in¬ 
ternational monetary problem, and our planning 
for the future must take account of these lessons 
The first World War produced revolutionary 
changes in the international position of the lead¬ 
ing countnes. German foreign assets were vir¬ 
tually destroyed. England lost important parts of 
her export trade, and our own position under¬ 
went a sudden shift from international borrower 
to lender Dunng the war years, the effects of 
these and other changes were largely concealed 
by the steps taken to peg sterling and other cur- 
renaes, mainly by the use of credits from this 
country, including particularly the government 
advances which later became the source of so 
much controversy and confusion under the name 
of the Interallied Debt. 

The suspension of the exchange-pegging opera¬ 
tions in 1919 revealed fully the br^kdown ^ the 
international gold standard which the war had 
produced, and introduced a penod of the wildest 
currency disorder. Depredation of European 
currencies and fear of further depreciation, com¬ 
bined with the general political and economic un¬ 
certainty, led to those erratic flights of capital 
which continued throughout the interwar period 
Co be perhaps the chief impediment to the es¬ 
tablishment of international monetary stability. 
The disorder of the early twenties was marked 
espedally by the great inflation which ended In 
the complete destruction of the German and 


other cuiTtncKs of Central and Eastern Europe, 
and by the slower and milder inflation in France, 
Belgium, and Italy 

As we look forward again to a post-war period, 
we find gmiinds for hoping that with proper plan¬ 
ning some dt least of these expenences need not 
be repea Ceil From the standpoint of post-war 
monetary' complications, the Lend-Lease arrange¬ 
ment is so vastly superior to the Interallied Debt 
as to warrant for its onginator, whoever he may 
be, the name of genius It seems probable also 
that this time the error of reparation payments 
and the transfer problem may be avoided Since, 
moreover, most nations will come out of the war 
with systems of exchange control, it should lie 
possible, if the transition to peace conditions is 
wisely planned, to avoid the phase of monetary 
demoralization in Che immcxliatc aftermath of 
the war 

I'ollowing this initial phase after the last war, 
the leading count nes adopted monetary poliaes 
directed toward bnnging their airrenacs back to 
gold, the Dntish stabilizing the pound at pre-war 
gold panty and the French Government stabiliz¬ 
ing the franc at a depreaaleil rate Among eco¬ 
nomists the opinion prevailed that the pound had 
been overvalued and the franc undervalued 
England was placed under the necessity either of 
effecting a downward adjustment of her ociata of 
production or of securing a general nse of pnees 
abroad, and the question of where to place the 
emphasiB and the blame for failure to achieve 
thew condibons occupied a prominent place in 
the monetary literature of the middle and late 
twenties The English economists stressed Amer¬ 
ican unwillingness or inability to have our prices 
nse, with the result, os Keynes put it, that the 
world’s gold was being buried in the vaults of 
Washington, while Americans were more inclined 
to stress England's failure to reduce her costa 
As we look bock now and recognize that we were 
in the early phases ol our great boom leading to 
the crash of 1929, the Fnglish reproach seems 
polntleM but perhaps typical of the land of con¬ 
flict of viewpoints that arises when such funda- 
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mental dcauons about exchange stabilization arc 
talcen by countries independentlyr rather than by 
jomt agreement 

Wlulc Lngland by stabilizing nt too high an 
exchange rate remained subject to a constant 
hazard of loung gold, the stabOization of the 
franc at a depreoated rale led to an inflow of 
gold But the insensitivity of the French mone¬ 
tary and pnee system preventcfl the gold inflow 
from having the corrective effects on the French 
balance of paymentb which gold utandani theory 
requires, with the result that France continued 
for several years to draw gold from other coun- 
tnes and to exert deflationary jux'ssure upon 
them This episode, no less than the Bntibh, 
show^erl that the finding of a siibt,'iinnble level of 
exchange rates is a matter (kf iiitematinnal con¬ 
cern and cannot wisely lie left to independent 
national action 

The Bntish and French difliciiltieH in the twen¬ 
ties and the new general collapse of the gold 
standard dunng the great depression led to an 
increasing insistence by many economists that a 
system of flxed exchanges was neilher feasible 
nor desirable untler modem conditions Trying 
to maintain external monetary stalalitj meant 
saenfiang internal Btabilit> As the question 
was put, we were faced with the necessity of 
choosing betwi'en stable exchanges and stable 
prices This case for flexible exchanges gamed 
further supporl from the fact fhat the recovery 
came first in the depreciated currency countries 
But It was also true that currency deprcaatioii 
by these countries increaseil the deflationary 
pressure on the other counlnes until in the end 
they too were forced to defirenalc their ciirrcn- 
aes We had thus the paradox that depreciation 
was both a cure and a cause of world depresdon 
The vicious arcle of depreaatinn which began 
with the depreciation of the French and Belgian 
currencies in the twenties and included both the 
pound and the dollar dunng the early thirties 
was later marked by a second devaluation of the 
franc and the belga Currency depreciation, by 
throwing the burden of adjustment on other 
countries, is a two-edged sword, presenting a con¬ 
stant threat of international economic warfare. 

There Js cme further important piece of evi- 
deqee from the dquetsion No nation showed 
any deoifT to continue with a flexible currency. 
After cutting loose from the gold standard, what 
every country did, in one way or another, was to 
tic hack on again, or to seek currency stability 
in a system of exchange control It is a staking 


fart, too, that among economists this debate over 
fixed versus flexible exchanges Kerns now to have 
almost entirely faded out, and to have been fol¬ 
lowed by a general recognition that international 
currency stability must be one of our mam ob- 
ji*ctivcs for the post-war period 

This brief survey of the interwar experience 
will h.'ive eervcii its purjxMe if it helps to give 
some pcrsfiective on the problems that will ariK 
after this war and suggests some of the lines on 
which their solution must be sought In the 
light of this expenence we ought to be able to 
apprutich theK problems with greater sophistica¬ 
tion in theory and methods than w'e did before 
I have long believed that international monetary 
stability must he sought along linos of compro- 
miK among alternative schemes of monetary* or¬ 
ganization and tiolicy For the control of capital 
movements, especially the short-term move¬ 
ments, It may bo necessary to retain some motis- 
urc of exchange control For the smaller coun¬ 
tries, much dependent upon foreign trade and 
for whom booms and depreasions are mainly the 
reflection of conditions in the larger countrees, I 
would permit some flexibility of exchange rates, 
under appropriate circumstances and on the basis 
of some kind of co-operative agrex^ment among 
the countreca afTccted 

It is upon the pollnes pur8ue<] by the larger 
countries that the fate of plans for post-war 
monetary stabilization will mainly depend, and 
It is in these countries that the issues of mComal 
versus external stability, of a national versus^an 
international approach to the problem, are most 
likely to ariK On these questions cspccialK the 
experience of the past should be most helpful 
The view that we must chociK between stable 
exchanges and stable pnccs has long scorned to 
me an oversimplified statement, indeed oven a 
fundamental misconception of the nature of the 
problem It amK out of a too literal acceptance 
of gold standard theory It was probabl> never 
true that world equilibrium was maintained 
through the interaction of international mone¬ 
tary, price, and trade adjustments m accordance 
with the familiar sequence of steps taught us by 
Ricardo and Mill There was never a sufH- 
aentJy large number of countreca, suflidently 
similar in monetary and economic institutions, 
or of sufficiently equal economic weight, to pro¬ 
duce this result. Indeed ic is doubtful if in any 
one of them the money-price mechanism worked 
sufficiently like the theoretical assumptions for 
purposes a! short-term trade adjustment. Prior 
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to 1914 trade waa or^nized pnnapally 

around England aa the center, and the dominant 
factoTB in international adjustments were capital 
movements and the interest rate policy of the 
Bank of England. This does not mean to say, 
however, as I shall try to show later, that funda¬ 
mental pnee adjustments did not need to l)e 
mode 

Another source of oversimplification or mis- 
oonceptioa has to do with the busmess cycle. 
The dassical gold standard theorist thought al¬ 
ways in terms of full employment, the money 
mechanism was only a way of distnbuliiig Inter¬ 
national trade more effectively The modern 
monetary theonst has pointed out, as in the de¬ 
bate ten vears ago, that a method of trade ad¬ 
justment which involves upward and downward 
movements of prices will produce inflation or de¬ 
flation within the countries affected, and internal 
booms and depnsnons arc too big a pnoc to pay 
for external monetary stability 

But of course the answer is, as experience has 
repeatedly shown, that the international money 
mechanism never works satisfactonly under 
these conditions The gold standard has always 
broken down in war or depression, nor do flexible 
exchanges work any better A reasonable degree 
of stability within the larger countries is an in- 
dispensible condition for international economic 
Btabilit\ ' And perhaps all are now ready to 
admit, despite the "closed economy" analysis 
which was the real basis for the advocacy of flexi¬ 
ble exchanges, that the reverse is no less true 
There never really was a choice between internal 
and external monetary stability 

To state the problem m this way does not make 
Its solution any easier The view is becoming 
fashionable that this country can best contribute 
to international stability by pursuing deficit 
■pending and other expansionist poliaes at home 
and exporting capital to develop backward areas 
abroad. Without entering into the controvemal 
questions about what constitute effective internal 
policies of expansion, which would go beyond oqr 
space, there is dangW once more of oversimplj- 
fying the problem. We may be faced again after 
this war with a boom at home and inflation 
abroad, which would require the use of restrictive 
measures. 


>See my pspen, "The world'i fnoncury dilmnnis— 
intinwl venue external moneUry ■Ubility” {froc, Aeal. 
FdiM Sei. It (J)i 62-68, 1934) end "The adequacy of 
e^bdne currency OKchanlime under vaiying dreum* 
BUnen" {Am. JEcfS. Fm Suppl. 2T (1)* 151-168, 1937) 


As regards the export of capital, certainly any 
effective plan for post-war stability must take 
account of the fact that the United States will 
lx* the leading and perhaps the only country cap¬ 
able of large capit^ exports But our role will 
have to be carefully thought thniugh Many of 
the plana being diacussetl, such as the creation of 
international TVA's to develop the Yangtze River 
Valley and the like, would yield results only 
slowly, and there seems sure to be much discus¬ 
sion, in view of the fact that wc now for the first 
time must accustom ourselves to a large public 
delil, about the relative desirability of private 
and public foreign investment We shall have 
to bear in mind also (hat in the past capital move¬ 
ments unwisely directed have been one of the 
most ferule causes of international booms and 
depressions A repetition of our exix*ncnces m 
this field (lunng the twenUes would help neither 
the world nor ourselves 

One of the chief questions raised about post¬ 
war plans IB whether monetary stability will re¬ 
quire the restoration of the international gold 
standard or whether some better device can be 
found for maintaining stable exchange rates 
With the United States holding more than two- 
thirds of the world’s gold, some insist that a gold 
standard is not |)oasible unless we can find some 
way of redistnbuting our gold But this view 
overlooks the fact that despite our holdings of 
some 23 billion dollars of gold, the rest of the 
world has about nine billions, which is equal to 
the entire gold stock of the work! in 1925 In 
addition, there will be at the end of the war large 
daims upon us in the form of frozen funds and 
other foreign assets Even without redistribu¬ 
tion of our gold, a gold standard would probably 
be feasible if it were directed toward preventing 
further gold inflow to this country and permit¬ 
ting the large annual output of gold to build up 
the reserves of other countries. The develop¬ 
ment, mareover, of stabilization funds in some 
of the leading countries during the thirties was 
already looking toward the supplementing of 
gold by foreign exchange balances, and it seems 
certain that any plan adopted for the post-war 
period will be of this character. 

To me It does not seenl helpful to pose the 
probton as one of ^exMug between the gold 
standard and mne other ^standard, unless by 
**otber standard " we mean' flexible exchanges or 
exchange oontrol. The gold standard has under¬ 
gone a great deal of modification since the dassi- 
cal economists first talked about it, and any 
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future Btandard makiiiK use of gold mil pn^bly 
Ik* even more Bophisticated than those with which 
we expenmented in the penod between the two 
wars What wc probably h.ive been searching 
for ]■ a gold standard that would bend without 
breaking * 

But one fundamental tenet of the gold stand- 
aid must not be lost sight of. The maintenance 
of stable exchangi* rates requires a two-sided 
process of intematinnal adjustment This was 
what was meant by the '‘diaapline'' of the gold 
standard, or by living up to the "rules of the 
gome.” Insistence upon stability and full-em- 
ploymcnt poliaes at home should not blind us to 
this fact, even though wc may not be able to 
foresee just what forms in our own case these 
adjustments inav have to take If wc become 
a large intemutional lender, at short and long 
term, as seems indispensable, wc shall almost cer¬ 
tainly at tiincb have to restrain our capital ex¬ 
ports, even though to do so may have depretoing 
eHects at home Some wnters even suggest that 
tn cure the chronic shcjrlage of dollar exchange 
abroad, which was so much in evidence in the 
interwar period, we must be prepared not only 
to increase our imports but even to reitnct our 
merchandise exports 

For many countnes the jirocess of adjustment 
will have to include at times fundamental adjust¬ 
ments of their pncps and costs to oorrcct per- 
suBlent dehats in their balance of payments, 
which brings us back to the Bntish problem of 
the twenties with which I begun As already 
indicated, currency depreaation is one, but not a 
satisfactory, way out of this kind of difficulty 
Some limited use might still be made of it, on 
some basis of common international omsent and 
subject to safeguarding penalties But it is im¬ 
portant to oliscrve that if in general our objective 
IB to have stable exchanges, this deadon carries 
the dear implication that countnes must use the 
price-aiijusting rather than the exchange-rate- 
adjlisting method of correclion The problem is 
made more difficult by the fact that the need for 
this kind of correction of the current balance may 
be postponed by capita] imports, and in a favor¬ 
able cose might conceivably even be avoided alto¬ 
gether, so that there is plenty of temptation to 
pujvue a temponiing policy. One important 
quostioa to ask of any plan for monetary stabili¬ 
zation is whether it provides adequately ior es¬ 
sential price and cost adjustments Some plans 

' Ses sgald my paper referred to sbove. 


that 1 have seen merely provide that debit bal¬ 
ances that have run lieyond some penod of years 
should be cancelled Clearly such a method docs 
not solve the problem of basic maladjustments. 

This aspect of the problem of how to attain 
international monetary stability must be all the 
more insistcxi upon because so much of the mone¬ 
tary and fiscal theorizing of recent years has been 
based upon a tendency to accept wage and pnee 
ngiditjos as a forc9 majeun That fundamental 
cuit adjustments arc feasible was shown by some 
of the smaller countnes in the great deprciBuon 
Sweden reduced wage rates m the building 
trades, and the Australian government effeerted a 
comprehensive reduction of wage rates, interest 
rates, and other costs as port of a recovery plan 
which included monetary and fiscal expanNonist 
mcasuri's These are countnes noted for their 
liberal economic policies, and the cost adjustment 
measures were earned through with the support 
of organized labor With economic interests in¬ 
creasingly being ontanized into political groups, 
the great tests of economic policy in the future 
will probably come on questions of this land 
For the United States they will probably anse 
mainly in connection with the maintenance of 
internal economic stability But their relation 
to tanfl policy should not be overlooked 

With regard to the problems of internationaJ 
trade adjustment, 1 must confess to some feeling 
of discouragement Some of the maladjustments 
have been very deep-seated Between the first 
and the second World Wars the position of agri¬ 
cultural countnes deteriorated steadily It is 
what Mill would have called a cose of reciprocal 
demand l^ey have wanted our goods much 
more than we have needed theirs Basically, the 
difficulty for such countnes lies in the inelastic 
world demand for their products The solution 
would seem to he in diversification through in- 
fluBtnal development fostered by the import of 
capital. But this will probably be a long, slow 
process, and in the meantime another funda¬ 
mental cause of intemattonal maladjustment will 
probably continue to operate For two decades 
we have heard much about the chronic world 
shortage of dollars, which seems attributable to 
the fact that an advanced industnal country like 
our own may, through the progressive advance of 
its technoldgy, enjoy for a long period a cumula¬ 
tive advantage in international trade, despite the 
supposedly equalizing effects of capital move¬ 
ments Just how solutiona are to be found for 
problems of this character is not easy to perceive, 
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and we should not delude ourselves or these other 
oountnes into thinkinf; that monetary mecha¬ 
nisms or even capital movement will sujiply the 
whole answer 

I have left to the end what will probably he the 
chief tojdc of debate In planning for post-war 
monetary stability, should we think m terms of 
the world or of the leadinR countnes? Some of 
the recent plans are elaborate They call for the 
establishment of new governmental agenaes, in 
which all countnes would be represented, to pro¬ 
vide a stable intematiunal currency, extend cred¬ 
its, make long-term capital investments, and 
stabilize commodity markets Difficult ques¬ 
tions of sovereignty and of responsibility are 
involved in all such schemes Will countries 
really give up enough sovereignty to make such 
international agencies effective^ Is a country's 
responsibility best seen and fulhlleil through the 
medium of memlierahip in a world body or 
through direct co-opcration with the other coun- 
tnes concerned? Such questions have obviously 
a much wider application than merely to mone¬ 
tary problems 

In the monetary sphere, we may go baric for 
light to what I said earlier alxiut the nineteenth 
century gold standard It worked through the 
organization of trade and finance around Eng¬ 
land as a center and not through the compensa- 
lory action of a large number of countnes of 
equal economic weight, os the theory would im¬ 
ply Though this organization has undergone 
much change, it is still true that stabilization of 
the leading currenaes with reference to each 
other, combined with co-opcration among the 
countnes concerned to promote their own in¬ 
ternal stability, would be the beat foundation 
for monetary and economic stability throughout 
the world 

This may be termed the key countries' ap¬ 
proach to international monetary stability 
Small countnes have not maintained currency 
systems of their own but currenaes tied to some 
major monetary unit This fact was clearly 
demonstrated when England left the gold stand¬ 
ard and those countnes which had been closely 
associated with her shifted to the sterling bans. 
It IS also significant to point cnit that the main¬ 
tenance of a sterling system did not require the 
establishment of any special mechanism If, 
after this war, the dollar, the popnd, iind other 
leading currenaes could be drawn into a stable 
arrangement, it seems probable that most other 
currencies would automatically be covered by it 


This IB the kind of solution toward which a small 
beginning was made in the Tripartite Agreement 
of 1936 lietwcen this country, England, and 
France 

One great advantage of this approach, 1 be¬ 
lieve, IS that it would help to concentrate atten¬ 
tion upon definite major problems instead of 
leading us to think more vaguely in terms of the 
world England's situation after the war will be 
one such problem Her balance of payments is 
undergoing a fundamental change, which is par¬ 
ticularly imjM>rtant for other countries as well as 
herself because she has played so large a part in 
world trade and finance She has lost a great 
part of her fon^gn assets and much of her trade 
Her balance of payments is undergoing changes 
very similar to those which happened to Germany 
in the last war, and her position after this war 
may raise questions almost us difficult Some 
Ixilievc that a substantial depredation of the 
pound will be essential, while others stress the 
necessity of retaining exchange control, perhaps 
for a long period, unbl fundamental cost adjust¬ 
ments have been made All agree that England 
will need to exert her best efforts to expanding 
her export trade Whatever measures arc taken, 
there will be abundant room for confficU of in¬ 
terest between the Bntish and ourselves Stab- 
bilizition of the dollar-sterling rate will afford 
both countnes much practice in learning inter¬ 
national co-operaiion, and if dchicvcd, will be of 
immense help toward general monetary stability 

Suggestions of this character sometimes give 
nsc to the charge of bilateralism, which has be¬ 
come, and deservedly, an ugly word But we 
ought to use It carefully und avoid slogans as a 
substitute for thought Much depends upon the 
purpose. An exchange stabilization agreement 
with England would lx: no more bilateral in its 
effects than Mr Hull's rcaprocai trade agree¬ 
ments, and like the latter would be intended as a 
stop in a process of achieving greater word 
stability. 

I see no reason either why a plan for morfetary 
stability among the leading countnes should not 
be accompanied by some responsibility upon each 
of them to promote stability through direct deal¬ 
ings with some of the lesser countnes with whom 
they have spcaally dose lelanons It would be 
in conformity with the facts of world organiza¬ 
tion, political and economn^, for Frngland to con¬ 
tinue to have special relations with the domin¬ 
ions, or within the sterling area, and ftM* the 
United States, as in the past, to make direct ar- 
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rafiKemontB with China or Brazil and loinc of the 
other Latin American countnee. Whether such 
airanKeinentB were bilateral In a bad aense would 
depend upon their purpnae and the undenitand- 
infts reached among the leading countries 
Wisely managed, this general method could 
bring into existence a workable world-wide 
monetary system 

The greatest difficulty at present is to say 
which, for purposes of monetary stabilization, the 
leading countries are To draw up a plan merely 
for this country and Bntain could arouse sus¬ 
picion and invite some counter-bloc We must 
go farther but don't know as vet just where to go 
A reconstituted France presumably would be in¬ 
cluded. as in the TnpartJte Agreement, but it 
may well be a countrx' of much lesser weight than 
previously The enomy countries could be 
brought in, presumably, only after some time, 
and after many deasions had been mode about 
the future character of tbcir economy For 
fTH}netar\' purposes the United Nations do nof 
entirely square with the conception of key coun¬ 
tries, not ut any rate until some of them, China 
for example, have undergone much further de¬ 


velopment Most intercating and significajit is 
Russia. The war has brought a general awaken¬ 
ing to the fact that Ruma is to be one of the two 
or three or four greatest powers in the post-wnr 
world But it is still not at all dear what is to 
be the nature of her monetary and economic rela¬ 
tions with the rest of the world, or whether it will 
be her policy to discuss such questions with 
others before the wans won. Certainly any plan 
for future monetary and economic stability must 
explore as fully as possible our relations with 
Russia 

As 1 said in hi*ginning this paper, it is probably 
premature to undertake any prease bluepnnting 
of plans for pewt-war monetary stability. But it 
LS not too early to lie thinking about the nat urc of 
the problems involved I will condude by sav¬ 
ing that in all our thinking we must recognize 
that the United Staten after this war will occupy 
a unique position It will be the leading and 
probably the only important creditor country 
If we are to have a/i orderly and stable workl, our 
rcsponaibilitieB must not be shirked But there 
lb much room for study as to how best these re¬ 
sponsibilities can be fulfilled. 
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HIS ncXULBlICY ALBXAIfDra LOUDON 

Th« ^mb«uudor <A ihe Netherlands 
(Rmtd Fthniary 70, /P7J) 

I All extremely grateful for the opportunity their importanre One consequenre that con- 
Hrhich the Amcncan Philoeophical Society Uam flicle in any part of the wch-UI, however remote 
ttranted me to diRCUM nomc aspects of the they inu> 6ccm, are bound to have (heir rt'per- 
reconstruction problems which the world will face cussions elsewhere The world has IxTome in< 
after the war In this distinguished gathenng, divisible, and even the mobt outl)ing paits can 
which is familiar with the thought of the great U* reachetl by acroplnni in a few davs \o 
philosophersi I need hardly state that the country, large or small, can thireforr hopi^ to 
formulation of new conreplions of the organiza- ignore developments in other |kirth of the world 
lion of state and society by the thinkers of the or to abstain from participating to a certain 
past has usually only found a beginning of extent in common rights mu] rcs|X)n*iihilities 
realization after some time had elapsed. Mony A policy of aloofness with regard to mlernalional 
of the greatest thoughts on human society have relations, whether it lie named neutrality or 
never been earned out in practice In the same isolationism, is rapidly becoming olisoletc as a 
manner, several ideals which are now advocated means to mainttiin the security of a country 
by prominent thinkers of today will probably under i^rescnc conditions Even if some natums 
remain pious wishes for a long time to come would prefer to revert to these poliaes and make 
There are, however, certain aspects of a future an attempt to dose their houses against outsiders, 
world organization which are of such a pressing lhe\ would remain in perpetual danger of an 
character that no time should be lost in studying invasion which would descend on them with 
them with the greatest care, in order that victor> lightning speed. Peace also has become indi> 
may not find the United Nations unprepared foi visible, and this r.in only mean that security 
the task they face Only a world-wide discus- likewise is indivisible This general socunty 
sion of the fundamental issues which the peace which alone will enable the world to devote its 
conference will have to solve can create the basis energies once more to the works of peace can 
for a belter understanding of common problems onlv be achieved by a common and sincere effort 
Any one individual can only hope to make a of each .ind every one of the Uniti*d Nations 
modest contnbution to a better understanding This gigantic task can only bo undertaken if 
of these questions, and 1 trust that you will the responsible statesmen receive the full and 
consuler my address as a personal contribution unflinching support of the uncounletl millions 
to thoughts on reconstruction, the realoation of of common peoiile whose lives and happmess arc 
which will largely depend upon the conditions jeopardized by this total w'ar The pner of 
actually existing at the moment of the surrender failure will inevitably be another war 
of our enemies. Therefore, many of the details The task lying ahead of us calls for the 
cannot now be adequately discussed but will complete and sincere co-operation, not of some 
have to wait until we can visualize the future great powers only, but of all nations which arc 
with greater clarity 'fhough wc cannot at this now united as never before against the totali- 
moment see more than the dun outlines of the tananyattackors The part of each peaceful 
coming political organization of the world, there natlw in the common efTort will have to be 
are some bask thoughts which should be formu- carafitUy delimited I believe this to be possible, 
lated The mdispensable foundation for a new lyere are certain facts of political and economical 
and better world must be a complete and total ^raraphy which, 1 think, indicate the way. 
victory of the United Nations. The develop*^ Each country must be willing to share the burden 
tntnt of modem communications has forged the Jemd to ^crept its responsibilities with regard io 
world into one unit, in which the traditional /the preservation of peace in that part of the 
ideas of distanm and time are rapidly losing J world where its mam interests fnr the preserva- 
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tion of law and order between nationa are 
situated Keeping in mind those political and 
geographical facts, each peaceful nation should 
be free to decide in which part or parts of the 
globe Its mam interests call for its partiaiuUon 
in the nupnlenance of peace, provided full 
acceptance of the ensuing responsibilities be 
given Lot us not forget that even the greatest 
wars in hiator> have usually started as conflicts 
of u local nature, which grew into world-wide 
conflagrations because no inlenititiunal machin¬ 
ery of Bufhcicnl aulhonty existed to thwart them 
efTeclively before they got out of hand An 
effective security organization on a regional 
basis can be counted upon to achieve this This 
does not mean th«it all regional changes or 
revisions should be ruled out For that woultl 
be equivalent to creating static conditions and 
tend to exclude nectwiry evolutions But those 
changes or revisions should not lie allou'ecl to 
materialize under threats of force or by aggres¬ 
sions Every nation participating in a regional 
security organization must be counted upon to 
make imporlanl contributions to the solution of 
those conflicts which threaten to affect its direct 
interests, even to the extent of accepting a 
limitation of traditional nghts and privileges. 
But situations have developed in the past and 
they may be expected to develop again at some 
future date, whore the combined efforts of the 
neighboring or regionally interested countnes 
would not be sufflcient to check unreasonable 
claims and threats of an aggressor power In 
those cases where a conflict threatens to assume 
such proportions that the regional secunty 
organization cannot cope efTectivdy with the 
problem, other regional security machinenes 
which arc not directly involved in the conflict 
should stand by for action, in order that, if 
necessary, they may help crush the criminal 
forces of aggression by the overwhelming power 
of their united might For such is the logical 
consequeficc of the indivisibility of piaoc that 
when local anaesthetics are insufficient a major 
operation will have to be perfonned 
The Netherlands will probably be most willing 
to partidpate in such regional organizations for 
the preservation of peace In the past it hia 
loyally supported ail organizations and conven¬ 
tions aiming at the preservation of world peace. 
However, these lofty objectives had and have 
failed to assure effectively the security of the 
country The Netherlands always realized that 
the degree of security, achieved by participating 


in inlemalional organizations which lacked suffi- 
nent military authonty to back up their dca- 
Bions, was to say the least unsatisfactory, as the 
country in time of strain could only count on 
Its own military strength which, even in ex¬ 
tremely favorable orcumstanccs, could never be 
a match for its powerful neighbors Therefore 
it can be presumed that the Netherlands will 
loyally collaborate with an effective organization 
for regional secunty because, by partiapating, 
her chances of secunty would indeed be en¬ 
hanced, if not assured 

In this held, the contnbution of the Nether¬ 
lands to the organization of a more secure world 
IS still largely a matter for speculative thought 
and not in the last place dependent upon the 
degree of participation of other nations A 
more concrete contnbution towards the organ¬ 
ization of a better world can he found in its 
earnest endeavor to cope with what is commonly 
called the Colonial problem To my mind, it is 
somewhat misleading to speak of the Colonial 
problem, for this general term covers a vancty 
of problems and a host of situations, each one 
with its own difficulties and its own ments 
They cannot be solved by one all-cmbraang 
principle or formula Thorough examination 
and appreciation will prove this to the unbiased 
nund No one solution wiU satisfactonly solve 
all problems, for, moreover, the differences in 
evofutions and drcunistonces warrant different 
solutions The disregard of the results of 
hiatoncal development may well impeni what 
has been achieved in the past If on one hand 
It IS passible to speak of a common goal, on the 
other there arc vanous ways to attain it The 
Netherlands startid to tackle this "problem" 
several decades ago, gently, slowly, I should say, 
at first, in an increasingly determined and 
progr e s si ve way in the last decade We have 
not been waiting for the war to end to give new 
impetus and momentum to a solution of this 
major queabon In an important speech on the 
eve of the commemoration of the outbreak of the 
war with Japan, Queen Wilhelmina indicated 
the outlines of a Netheriandian plan which of 
course can only be carried out when the popula¬ 
tions In Europe and Asia, which arc now under 
the yoke of die totalldulan aggressors, are free 
to decide their own future The Queen's speech 
has clearly indicated certain trends of thought 
whkh are based on the historic evolution of the 
relabonship between the different parts of the 
Netherlands Kingdom in time of peace. The 
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mMcadintf nml falflc propa^anfla of tJic totali- 
inrun aKKrt-’S^s which under the kuibc of a new, 
enlightened conception of govemnicnt have re< 
duced the inhabitants to a slavery without 
parallel in history, made it most timely to 
recapitulate the evolution of the Kingdom and 
outline a democratic future oiiganization based 
on that evolution 

In the total war which has engulfed the whole 
world, Holland was amongst the first to fall a 
victim in May 1940 The German occupation 
interrupted the process of collaboration between 
the Netherlands and the Indies, which had long 
passed the era of a purely colonial relationship 
Left almost completely to their own resources in 
II time of unprecedented internabonal complica¬ 
tions, the Indies gave magnificent proof that a 
long |)enod of fruitful collaboration and develop¬ 
ment had enabled them to stand on their own 
feet The realization of the unity and the feeling 
of kinship developed even more rapidly than it 
coukl have m time of peace, and since the 
Japanese occupation the Indies share fully the 
distress, agony, and miserv wrought by the to¬ 
talitarian invaders in East and West Already 
before the invasion it was realized that the 
changed circumstances did ncccfisitate a revision 
of the structure of the Kingdom in order to 
adapt Jt to recent developments and modern 
trends Extensive preparations have been mode 
to collect matenaJ for this discussion in which 
representatives of all parts of the Kingdom will 
meet at a round table to take cognizance of each 
other’s opinions Especially in the Netherlands 
Indies, detailed material was already collected 
and forwarded to the Government in I.xmdf>n 
when the invader struck In the new organiza¬ 
tion there will be no room for discnmination 
according to race and nationality, the ability of 
the individual dtizens and the needs of the 
various groups of the population will determine 
the policy of the government In the future 
commonwealth, the Netherlands, Indonesia, 
Sunnam, and Curasao will be recognized as the 
component parts which, while allowing each 
other complete independence and freedom for 
the conduct of their internal affairs, will dosely 
collaborate in matters of common concern. A 
combination of independence and collaboration 
will give the Kingdom the strength to carry its 
full responsibility, externally and internally 
Such matters of common interest as, for instance, 
foreign affairs, general defence policy and inter- 
nadofial economic relations will be deeded by 


Hoiiic form of coninicm govcniincnt in which .til 
ixirls are to bt* represented in full p.irlnenhip 
according to .i fomml.i to Im' .'igrinxl upon fret'ly 
by the populations themselves The form of 
this central government will neccssanlv be dc- 
aded after the liberation Certain ch.uiges in 
the four existing constitutional organizations 
will be necessary, hut tlieso reforms will give 
Impression to modem pnnciples of government, 
while at the same time hononiig the hislorically 
gniwn relationship between the different parts 
of the Kingdom of the Netherlands Much 
progress was achieved within the existing frame¬ 
work of the Kingdom by a steady and prognmHivL 
evolution and by the long and cordial collabora¬ 
tion between the inhabitants of the different 
parts of the Kingdom It is to be exjxx'bHl iJi.it 
the coming revision of the eoiistilnlionnl rela¬ 
tionship will create a situation in which the 
possibilities of co-opcration and collaboration 
will increase manifold The common hardships 
suffered in the war will have strengthened the 
tie binding together peoples of different race and 
cretxl across oceans and continents It is gen¬ 
erally realized by Indonesian leaders that their 
nationhood is still in the process of formation 
and that notwithstanding certain siniiianties of 
language, customs, and civilization, the differ¬ 
ences among the various groups might endanger 
their present unity if the iniixirtiaJ stabilizing 
element of Netherlands influence were suddenly 
eliminated, or if new and disharmonious elements 
were introduced Only by consistently main¬ 
taining and developing Indonesian cmlizalion 
and preserving the roots of native life can this 
process be brought to a harmonious conclusiofi. 
In keeping with the ever changing and evolving 
trends of government and civilization, the Dutch 
in the Indies have honestly striven to develop 
these richly endowed terntones by a process of 
natural evolution of the native culture which 
was assiduouBl> studied and stimulated by 
successive generations of admiiiistralors. By 
using the native forms of organization within the 
frame of the government, it was possible to 
superimpose new provinnal and territorial ad¬ 
ministrations which brought greater unity among 
the large number pf individual groups and tribes 
which had no rpote than incidental relations 
with each other The progress of modem 
avilizatiOQ has gradually improved the life of 
the peaceful millions of tillers of the soil who 
constitute by far the majonty of the native 
population Moreover, it has been possible to 
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increase conatantly iho participation of the 
leadinf? clanea of native a^ety In the govern¬ 
ment There existed a general undentanding 
on their part of ilie ncceaeity to oo-operate with 
the Dutdi officials for the common good of their 
native land Hie Japanese oppression which 
has now been inflicted on the inhabitants will 
only result in a clearer appreaation on their part 
of the progrcBfi which joint Indonesian and 
Dutch administration has brought An ever 
increasing and more intimate collaboration in all 
fleldi of human activity provides the best 
guarantee for the speedy recovery of their peace 
and happiness. After the war the territories in 
Europe and overseas can render mutual assist¬ 
ance in the hard and nreessary work of recon¬ 
struction To achieve the maximum results also 
in this held the political realignment will provide 
a sufficiently large basis for cfTective and effi¬ 
cient planning With dogged perseveranoe and 
energy the Netherlands and the Netherlands 
Indies, with their fighting men on land, at sea. 
and in the air and their merchant manne, arc 
already now fighting side by side under the 
supreme leadership of H M the Queen, and the 
new bonds forged in times of misery and want 
will endure 

There is still another topic which I should 
like to discuss tonight—namely, the highly 
important problem of economic reconstruction. 
Certain brood principles of economic reconstruc¬ 
tion have been laid down in the Atlantic Charter 
Article IV of this histone document says. "They 
will endeavor, wUh due respect for ikiif existing 
Mfiotums, to further the enjoyment by ail 
States, great or small, victor or vanquish^, of 
access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the 
raw materials of the world which are needed for 
their economic proepenty ” 

Here 1 should like to place on recoitl the view 
of my Government that the highly Important 
aims enunciated in point four of the declaration 
cannot be attained if considerable exceptions 
thereto arc left in being, and for that reason we 
express the earnest hope that, desirous as we are 
to Bee trade bamers removed and dlacrimlnatory 
treapnent in intematioial connnerce abolished, 
a KrkNU common cfTort be mode to that end for 
the ultimate benefit of all. 

For several decades the governmental policy 
Off t^Netherionda East Indies with regard to 
raifnateriaJs has bean the one of the so-called 
"q^pdoor" Raw materials which it devdoped 


in the Indies (and to a lesser extant this also 
applies to Netherlands Guiana) were available 
to all nations which needed them for their 
economic prosperity The policy at the open 
door included the admission of foreign capital 
for the produebon of raw materials The open 
door, however, was not open when the realization 
not of economic but of political alms was sought 
Therefore, when, after the invasion of Holland, 
Japan exerted great pressure on the Netherlands 
Government and the administration of the 
Netherlands Indies in order to obtain more 
strategic maierlals than the economic needs of 
Japan warrantcdi there was not one moment's 
hedtatlon to refuse those demands—and this 
notwithstanding the very real danger that was 
involved at a moment when no other nation was 
in the least committed to come to the assistance 
of the Netherlands Kingdexn should Japan 
choose to attack With regard to the past, I 
therefore dare say that article IV of the Atlantic 
Charter contains no innovation as for as we are 
concerned With reference to the entire At¬ 
lantic Charter, I may be permitted to say that 
while It envisages reoonstniction as a whole, 
recoostnicbon m my opinion has a twofold 
meaning. One is the creation of a new world¬ 
wide economic organization with the deliberate 
goal to provide humanity with better living 
conditions, in which full emphasis should be 
laid upon the interest of the consumer The 
second and narrower meaning of reconstruction 
must envisage the repair of the actual damages 
brought about os a direct consequence of war 

So far, the actual destruction wrought by the 
WOT IS limited in certain occupied countries 
The {^ture may be far different after a war of 
liberation will have been fought on their terri¬ 
tory Whatever may be the situation, the 
process of restoring industry and agriculture to 
peacetime oonditiona requires far more than the 
actual rebuilding of mined houses, plants, and 
bridges. Everything is so worn out already 
that dothes are almost beyond the state of 
mending, new furniture is unavailable and old 
furniture therefore Irreplaoeable, fields are ex¬ 
hausted for continued lack of fertilizer, cattle 
are slaugfateied by virtue of the enemy's decrees 
or throt^ lade of fodder, and all machinery 
needs replaoemcnt or at least a general over¬ 
hauling and retooling. 

Other Important ^ngs have to be settled in 
the meantime. The currency system has been 
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disrupted by the enemy in unprecedented pro- 
portions. Within two years the Germans have 
seen fit to double the amount of outstandlnf; 
Netherlands banknotes, vdth the exclusive and 
questionable covering of a German indebtedness 
to the Netherlands. Meanwhile, so-called costs 
of occupation have doubled the total outstanding 
debt of the Netherlands State Not to recognize 
this new indebtedness would bring no relief, 
since the only bondholdera are Netherlands 
nationals or Netherlands banks that have been 
placed under prmure of all kinds to make them 
subscHbe. The latest figures in my possession 
show that in October 1942, thus after two and a 
half years of occupation, tx>th the arculation of 
currency and the national debt continued to rise 
in the same aJamiing proportion—unaccom¬ 
panied, of course, by the creation of any pro¬ 
ductive power. Generally speaking, even before 
the necessary currency r^orm and long before 
the financial rehabilitation of a nation can be 
earned out, escchalhgo rates will have to be 
CStabUsfaed 1 believe it is a foregone conclusion 
amongst all financial and oommerdol experts 
that stable exchange rates are a prerequisite for 
any scheme of reconstruction. 

Through the allocation of the credits for so- 
called occupation costs and through vanous 
other devious ways, the Germans have assumed 
control of a great many Netherlands enterprises 
during the occupation They have done euctly 
the same thing in other industrialized European 
countries These enterprises have to be de- 
Germanizod, of course In this respect the 
Joint declarations of the United Nations point 
to the right way This technical problem may 
provt to be relatively easy to settle, I think, and 
as for as tiie Netherlands is concerned, the 
problem is simplified by the fact that my 
country had practically no private fomgn debts, 
and no public foreign indebtedness at all. My 
Government has made ample preparations which 
can be put Into effect almost immediately after 
the liberation. 

The restoration of productive power, on the 
other hand, is a matter which can be taken 
care of by relatively simple unilateral measures. 
Nor is it exdusively a mechanical problem of 
providing the necessary raw materials, machin¬ 
ery, fertilizer, livestock, and fodder, vast and 
complicated as this problem is in itself. Except 
for certain less devrioped regions, Europe as a 
whole is a highly industrigli^ group of coun¬ 
tries. Only if its surplus ^voducts can be add 


elsewhere, in repayment of reconstruction loans 
and in exchange for the normally required raw 
materials and foodstuffs, is there any hope to 
place the whole reconstruction on a sound basis 
instead of one of charily Of the total popula¬ 
tion of the Netherlands, for instance, no more 
than one-fifth is gainfully employed in agn- 
culture Over 40 percent of the active popula¬ 
tion works in industry, and this indurtnal 
production is, in certain lines, vastly in Okcuse of 
the national requirements In no nrcumsUnces 
con the farmers support all the inhabitants with 
their products Agriculture os it was practiced 
in the Netherlands was highly spccializcHl, par¬ 
ticular stress being laid on the production of 
dairy products, vegetables, and horticultural 
products for the needs of the highly industrialized 
regions of Holland and also of the neighbonng 
countries An important part of the yearly 
needs of fodder, chicken food, and fertilizer had 
to be brought in from abroad 

With regard to industry, similar relations 
existed Holland had to rely mostly on foreign 
and sometimes overseas raw matenals and half- 
finished goods. In many instances mechanical 
equipment had to be imported from abroad-- 
often from this country. The Netherlands also 
have to import a great many consumption goods 
such as oranges, coffee, tea, and a host of other 
articles. In conclusion it should be said that 
loyal and sincere co-operation to put in effect 
the banc principles of the Atlantic Charter is 
vital for reconstruction in both meanings of the 
word. The well-known vicious arcle of the 
depression years will have to be broken when 
we begin rebuilding the world. 

Since we will start almost from scrap, in the 
most literal sense of the word, and since in the 
first yean of reconstruction the potential needs 
will be far greater than the available producUun 
of goods, It should not be too difficult to break 
that circle The present co-operation of practi¬ 
cally all the nations of the earth will offer great 
possibilities at the moment of our victory The 
peace will have to be made binding for the 
entire world. One tingle exception may prove 
to be fatal for the entire structure. 

The above will have given some indication of 
the nature of ih^ complicated and urgent prob¬ 
lems which will call for a sdution in each of the 
United Nations at the end of the war 

Countries like Holland and the Netherlands 
East Indies, just as all oountnes which have 
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BufTerc<) the consequences of a mcrdlcse occupa¬ 
tion and exploitation by a ruthless foe, will need 
all their cnertpes to take in hand the urgently 
needed work of reconstruction Aside from the 
individual problems of reconstruction and re¬ 
organization which will face each of the Unilutl 
Nations after the war, they will have an ex¬ 
tremely difficult prohlem in common, namely, 
the procedure to follow with regard to the enemy 
countries There will he a natural tendency to 
devote all attention to the immediate problems 
which each individual htatc of the United 
Nations will fact* nt home, but it would lie 
cxtremelv dangiTous if the Allies of today should 
fail to adojit a realistic attitude with regard to 
Germany and Japan Disregard of the men¬ 
tality and Iho ihist polmes of the totalilanan 
powers entails another n'la|>se into the attitude 
of indifference and the danger of still another 
world conflagration Therefore it seems essen¬ 
tial that (lermany and Japan be put under the 
supervision if not the control of the United 
Nations The superhuman efforts made in time 
of war will bi* in vain if the same unity of purpose, 
which now exists in the face of the supreme 
danger to our civilization, weakens when the 
danger is past It would be a fallacy to pretend 
that a mililarv defeat is suflicient to cure the 
lotolitanan powers of their dangerous Idiosyn¬ 
crasies Only a slow and patient process of 
rc-cducalion can restore these countnes to 
normal rclairnns with thnr neighbors and inter¬ 
national boiiety The task which lies ahead of 
the United Nations here is certainly most 
ccjmplicdted and thankless, but it must be 
undertaken DilTen-nt methods have been ad- 
vocatofl to rcgimerate Germany and Japan 
Some have proposed that Germany be split up 
into a fetJeration of states, where Prussianism, 
that scourge of humanity, would be kept in 
check by a combination of other groups. There 
IS general agreement that the military power of 
Germany nouiit he broken, but there is len 
agreemcnl on the economic measures which wilt 
be necessary to prevent her industrial potential 
being again a1>uscd for military purposes ft 
will be nccewrv to undertake a process of re¬ 
education of a targe portion of the population 
which has lost its independent judgment in the 
long ycam of Nazi domination and before that 
of PrtBsianizaUon At tunes the problems fac¬ 
ing the Unitcrl Nations in tins respect seem 
almost impossible to solve Therefore it is 
clear that Germany cannot be left to solve her 


problems alone, but on the other hand economic 
discontent and misery will inevitably generate 
feelings of the same nature as those which were 
the fertile soil on which Hitlcnsm could develop 
This problem affects all United Nations, but it 
will be understood that the territonol neighbors 
of Germany, who have lived so long under the 
menace of her overwhelming military machine 
have a very special interest in the solution 
Those countnes realize that at the peace con¬ 
ference Hpeaal demands will probably be made 
upon them by the other Allies to help in the 
rc-establishment of a nvilized Germany in a 
reconstructed Europe Allied military forces 
will have to police Ormany for a considerable 
time, the accumulated loot from the occupied 
countries of Europe will have to be returned to 
the nghtful owners, the punishment of war 
cnminals will have to be enforced. All of this 
will cause a considerable demand for specialized 
personnel familiar with German problems and 
peculiarities. It is clear that the neighbor 
counlnes where knowledge of the language and 
organization of Germany is fairly common will 
be called on to supply a part of this personnel. 
'1 here IS still another reason why the countnes 
which surround ('lermany will glailly accept 
purtinpation in the work of reconstruction 
Whatever solution may l>e adoptetl, it must be 
borne in mind that the European continent ^ill 
always remain more or less economically^ 
pendent on a large terntory in the cent$gS(^ 
Europe commonly called Germany DelAu, 
Poles, Czechs, and Nciherlanders pertainly can¬ 
not be accused of chenshing frirtdiy feelings 
towards a nation which has nithlcs^ destroyed 
the peaceful work of geiwfatians, but they all 
realize that a hungry aad impoverished Germany 
will remain a permanent danger even after a 
military defeaL They can be counted on to 
spare no efforts to transform Germany into a 
peaceful and prosperous country which ulti¬ 
mately can participate on a basis of complete 
equality in exchange of goods and services 
necessary to increase the prosperity and happn- 
nesB of mankind, and can finally be admitted as 
an equal into the family of nations. 

A very special probtem, to which I should like 
to draw your attention tonight, is that of 
Germany's industry It is of obvious impor¬ 
tance to all of us, since now more than ever the 
industrial capacity of a country is the mom 
basis for Its war effort How then are we to see 
to it that Germany will be in no pontion to 
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mobilize her powerful industry once more for 
aggrwion? 

Rearmament, we all know, takes years even 
in hifthly industrialized counlnes In Germany, 
the preparahons for the present war have taken 
seven years—and 1 merely count the years of 
the most active preparation Therefore, I think 
that only throuf^h the establishment of a firm 
^p of the state on all industrial activity will it 
lx possible lo bnnf? about such rearmament. 
Hence the control of German industry, whether 
pnvateJy or puMicly owned and inrludmi; public 
utilitu's, IB the pivot which must lie in safe 
hands Would it not be relatively easy to place 
this control in the trusteeship of an international 
cxM)peraiivc body in which the majority of the 
capital stock of the German corporations would 
Ix! vested? This body of trustet^s need not 
interfere in the everyday German life, except in 
a sense which I will explain, and which will be 
benehaal to the average German worker Only 
with such control of its production apparatus 
(irml> in international trust may wo be sure that 
(^rmany cannot prepare future aggressions 
As I see it, the bexly of trusti'cs should be 
empowered to market the Cjcrman industrial 
products abroad, thereby creating stable em- 
ploymeni conditions with consequent llounahing 
home markets It is likHv that, witit the 
business control in international hands, the 
appreciation abroad of justified Cierman foreign 
tr^e needs will be gre<iter, particularly so since 
German trade relations will then no longer be 
followed bv (German aggressions, nor could trade 
lie used again as a means of political pressure 

1 shall not work out in too much fletail this 
trusteeship ovlt the German industnes, but I 
will merely outline the policy which I think the 
trustix.'s would have to follow 'I'hese irusteea 
might he composed of statesmen and business 
men of the United Nations, the latter without 
actual bos with similar business in their own 
countries The short's to he placed in trust might 
be computed to each nation on the basis of its 
claims against Gennany The United States 
would have, besidea its direct claim, a great 
indirect claim as a cxinscquence of the Lend- 
Lease help given to the Allied warfare, Bn(ain 
would have a substantial claim with regard to 
the damage done by German bombings and the 
very high costs of three and a half years of 
active warfare, Poland, France, Holland, and 
the other occupied nations would have their own 
important claims based on occupation costs and 


other actual damage done The total of these 
claims will possibly be so enormous qb to exceed 
even the total capital value of the German 
incorporated industry, mining, and shipping 
The mam policy of the trustees would not be 
pnmonly the finanaal reimbursements of all 
these costs— although these costs give full moral 
justification to the seizure of the capital stock in 
question -but rather the supervinon of the whole 
(k'rman Industry so that no new n'orniameiiiH 
ran take place and so that, on the other hand, 
fair labor standards will prevail If these stand¬ 
ards art better than under thi. Nazis, I doubt 
whether the fierman workers will feel unhappy 
about the changes The busmen policy as a 
whole can be one of moderate profits, which may 
initially be used for the further relief of the inosl 
stricken areas of Europe, and in the course of 
time alleviate the taxpayers abroad, overbur¬ 
dened by the cost of war resulting fnmi German 
aggression No nc'w capital issues, nn shares 
nor bonds, w'ould be ofTered to the German 
piil>lir unlem the trustees obtained at least 51 
|ierrcnt of them Mcanwhik, it is my sinccrt* 
hope that the whole educational system of 
(^nnaiiy will lie radically altercnl and marie in 
harmony with the Uhnstian rcligirm and the 
pnnciples of demucraev If such a change lakes 
place and has time to influence the two next 
generations, then the task of the iru8t(x*8 might 
be considered finished In the meantime, with 
all safeguards firmt> in our hands -an adequate 
international police force amongst them —wc 
shall be in a position to let (^Tmany resolve its 
own education problems Any imposed system 
would be most unwelcome, to sav the least, and 
it would never lieor fruit The industrial con¬ 
trol, on the other hand, could insure work for all 
and hnng good working conditions for the lalxir 
classes, whereas it would lead to a minimum of 
interference with (merman domestic life It 
would save the world frcmi the recurrence of the 
all too frequent nu*naces to Western civilization 
which have originated from the German mind, 
helped by the German industry 
The future of Jap<in presents soim special 
characteristics which 1 will not discuss in detail, 
but the fundamental problem is idcntkraJ Only 
an earthquake of far greater violence than 
previously recorditj could succeed in eliminating 
completely the group of islands which have 
menaced the safety and secunty of the millions 
of inhabitants of Asia The measures taken to 
assure a peaceful participation of Japan in a 
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future world will have to be carried out mainly 
by the powere intereeted in the Pacific. Gener¬ 
ally apeakm^, all terntoriei which have been the 
victims of Japanese inaatiable lust for power and 
domination will demand partiapation in the 
reorganization of the Pacific area 1 aincerely 
hope that the progreae which haa been made in 


recent yeara towards a better undervtanding oi 
the justified demands of the inhabitants of the 
tropical regiOTB will facilitate a solution which 
satisfies the innate sense of justice of world 
opinion, which ultimately is responsible for the 
realization of the great ideals which have made 
possible the advance of human civilization 
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The Western World inherited from the Roman 
World a lasting senae of dualism. Upon its old 
tribalism had been grafted a new univerBalism, 
and there is a kind of ultimate coinridcncc that 
just as the political unity iJ the Western Rmpire 
^wa^ atomizing under the intrusion of the bar¬ 
barian tnbes, it should have been given St. 
Augustine's Dt CtoiiaU Dei, with its vision of a 
umveraalism as wide as mankind From that 
time our world. like Faust, has been continuously 
torn between two natures—between its senae of 
tribal particularism, and its sense of ecumenical 
universaliim At periods these two have re¬ 
solved thur conflict, at other penoda the conflict 
has seemed beyond resolution. But even during 
these latter periods, the conflict ilaelf has been 
evidence of a persisting will to solution The 
story of this conflict is one aspect of the history 
of sovereignty. 

On two rccognuabte occasions this pnnaple of 
universal ism has taken a form sufliaeutly tangi¬ 
ble to be defmeU as a world order—that is, an 
entity having a geographical boundary, a physi¬ 
cal center, a hierarchy of orgamzation, and a 
capacity for oonfernng upon its members, in 
their quality as members, certain rights which 
were acknowledged by polibcal sovereignty In 
neither case did this so-called world order cover 
the entire globe, or a majonty of the human nice 
Furthermore, the term “order” (m contrast, 
let us say, with the word “organiiation” or the 
German “Ordnung”) implies a moral authority 
deriving its powers conspicuously from the con¬ 
sent of the governed. To acquire this authonty, 
an order must reflect the ammums sensus of its 
members so oimpletely that resistance is not 
unlawful, but undiinkable, and that the recalci¬ 
trant is not regarded as a law-breaker, but kosUs 
kimani tenn whose very language 

displays the antiquity of the idea of univeraalism, 
of the solidarity of the race 

In the instances to be dted, the constraint 
enforced within the order has been a moral 
constraint Resistance to a moral order is its 
own penalty of exclusion from Che order, as Che 


punishment of Faust was nimply the fulflllmcnt 
of hiB own will 

But ixilitical power, whether jiaiticular or 
universal, is only one as^iect of human life It 
operates in the prtwna* of other tiocial activities, 
among them the economic, and the relation 
between the piolitical and the economic—some¬ 
times called political economy—undergoes con¬ 
tinuous change For the purposes of thu* pn]K‘r, 
we shall conBider only one element of economic 
life, the monetary; and we t»hall bnefly nkutch 
the pari played by money m the relation Ijetwecn 
the idea of univcrsalism and that conce])t of 
political parbculansm commrmlv rallei] sover¬ 
eignty 

Few cliche are more false than the statement 
that the world is growing smaller Our mechan¬ 
ical ingenuity has outrun our intellectual de¬ 
velopment, and the mere* retteralioii of out- 
landiBh geographical names over the radio by no 
means insures that those names become part of 
our coDBciousneiib. Rather, left to it self, il 
oflcTB the probability that wc shall fill those 
names with populations created in our own 
image, and having little resi^mblance to the 
actual inhabitants But it is not left to itself 
In this enlarged world, the individual is obliged 
to form judgments upon subjects concerning 
which he lacks even that degree of acquaintance 
that would form opinionB It is not coincidenco 
that this period of the cnlaiging world has seen 
the rise of propaganda and its inevitable counter¬ 
part, censorship, as recognized instrumentalities 
of sovereignty. Created m war, they were not 
generally demobilized in peace, and further 
magnified in the present struggle, they arc now, 
In a vanety of forms, familiar concepts of 
organized society. 

As a matter of fact, our world is becoming 
embarrassingly larger When Christendom was 
the world order, it occupied but the bp of the 
Eurasian peninsula, and the inhabitant of 
England could correctly visualize the whole of 
Christoidoni as it was mirrored in his own 
hamlet. The patterns of medieval feudalism 
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rcr|K'atc(l lluMnaelvcs from Hiulnan's Wall to Ihc 
Striiit of Mcsftina In the larf^er world order of 
ihe nineteenth century it was the stondinK 
astonishment of the American tourist that 
Kuropc looked just like ‘‘back home/' except 
that It hod bigger and better ruins Even this 
was denied by a traveler recently from the 
San Francisco fire And this homogeneity of 
physical aspect was attended by a homogeneity 
of polilicoh cultural, and economic institutions, 
attitudes, and ospirutionB 

But of this larger world, of which we arc now 
a part, it is not true As the world widens it 
beromes increasingly difficult to discnver, not the 
elements of homogeneity, but common denomi¬ 
nators of heterogeneilv The easy way out of 
this dilemma is to impute to the absentee 
altitudes and definitions assimilated to our own, 
to endow his institutions with names not trans¬ 
lated from his, but fondly paraphrased from 
ours, and utterly alien to his experience When 
wc endeavor to visualue rhe problems of the 
fXMt-war world as the> will exhibit the relations 
of money to sovereignty and of sovereign tv to 
money, and as both nHate to the general ques¬ 
tions of particularism and univcnuilism, it is 
apparent that the terms themselves, as well as 
their backgrounrl, are very difTerent from those 
of 1919, as those of 1919 were different from 
those of 1815 

Wilh reference to universalism, the memory of 
a former universnlism haunted Vienna in 1815 
sufficiently to provide the nomenclature, if not 
the substance, of the Holy Alliance, but no 
memory of a universal church is part of the 
troflition of those who will ajK'ak for Russia, 
China, or Japan at the peace table In 1919 
such n phrase as “the law of nature and of 
Nature's Cod” might still echo faintly through 
the comilors of Versailles, and the recollection of 
the universalism of the nineteenth century gold 
standard was a living and happy memory But 
to what fradition of univer^ism—religious, 
moral, or monetary---can its proponents now 
claim allegiance on the ground that it is and has 
been acknowlixigcd semper, ei ubique ei ah 
omnibus? 

With reference to [xilitical particulansm, 
whether under the abstraction sovereignty or 
the CDDcretioD of the “state," the terms mean 
one thing to an Amoncan brought up in the 
tradition of Rousseau and Jefferson, another to 
a German educated in the school of Fichte and 
Hcgd, and somethvag quite different to a 


Russian or ('hiciese whose ideology traces to 
philosophers whose very names arc unfamiliar 
to us 

Yet, out of this hetiTOgcneilv may appear, 
lierhaps, some common denominator of under¬ 
standing which will define particularism and 
univorsalism, or define the state in its external 
aspects with sufficient clantv and sufficient 
acceptabilitv to provide at its maximum a world 
order, or, at its mean, a modus vtvendt of inter¬ 
national intercourse, or at its minimum—and 
against the background of the thirties this 
minimum may seem utopian—a kind of inter¬ 
national or interregional code duello, analogous 
to Crotius’ Laws of War 

Rather than attempUng at this moment to 
conjecture the name umlir which [x>st-war 
universalism may come into being, it may be 
useful to indicate certain specific problems, upon 
the answer to which will depend the future 
rx'lations of political particulansm and uni- 
versahsm 

Not all of these relations are economic 
Indeed, most of the histone example's of uni- 
versahsm have had a spintual rather than 
matinal focus. The Hellenic World was, within 
Its confines, a true world order In the Rercest 
penods of the Peloponnesian War, which m 
microcosm was the prototype' of the present 
w'orld war, no Greek could be prevented from 
going to the Olympic ceremonies by the fact of 
war His llellcniatn —the sole fact that he was 
a C*reck—was rccc^izixl ai a valid and over- 
nding passport 

Beyond doubt, the cleaa*Bt example of a 
contemporary world order is the Dar-ul-Islam, 
literally the Worid of Faith In the Dar-ul- 
Islam, one collective word described citizenship 
in this wcHid—a Moslem may be a Berber from 
Morocco or a Malay from Siilu, but if the Malay 
from Sulu goes to Morocco, or the Berber from 
Morocco goes to Sulu Archipelago, he carnes 
with him hiB individual status as a Moslem, 
and with it certain tangible obligations and 
prerogatives. 

Neither of these examples throws much light 
upon the prerequisites of any form of univeraal- 
ism which concerns itself with economic life, but 
they do throw some light upon the distinction 
between a world order and other forms of world 
organizadon. In the examples ated, the world 
order conferred its membership directly upon 
individuals and those individuals could then 
assert the quality of thnr membership against 
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the BtaU> and And thu aBHcrtion valid 'I hi* 
Greek could uiletid the cercnKmitti at Olympia 
not because^ he was an Athenian nr a Spartan, 
but becauiie he was a Greek. An individual had 
the freedom of Chriitendom, not because he wrh 
a Frank, or a Venetian, or an Rngliahman, but 
because he was a Catholic A Modem has the 
freedom of the World of Faith, not because he 
IS an Egyptian or an Jraqui, but because he is a 
Modem In Crotius' time a ship claimed the 
freedom of the seas not because it was a Dutch 
ship, but because it was a ship 

l^e nature and the quality of membership in 
ihe pecuniary World Order of the nineteenth 
century illustrates this point Since the world 
order of the nuictoenth century was exclusively 
a pecuniary order, the only suprasovereign 
freedom it could oonlur upon its members was a 
pecuniary freedom It could not confer freedom 
ci universal movement upon the persons of its 
members, nor even upon their goods, it could 
confer it upon their money. While os a matter 
of fact persons did move freely about the world 
in that period, and goods relatively freely, there 
were only two freedoms that could lie claimed as 
a matter of acknowledged right—the freedom of 
the^jieas, which had been promulgated by 
Grotnis, and the freedom of the movement of 
mcmey In this pecuniary world order, the 
freedom of the exchangee was the sole counter¬ 
part of the freedom of the seas, and together 
they represented tangibly the univcrealisin of the 
period—nghts that could be asserted against, 
and were acknowledged by, the state, even 
though they were Jn derogation of historic 
dehnitions of sovereignty that had bc«i recog¬ 
nized before, and have been recognized since 
They were established nghts mherent m indi¬ 
viduals not in their quality of British sut^ects or 
American atizens, but in their Individual quality 
as members of the order But membership, 
while individual, was impersonal—it was not the 
owner who had the freedom of the order, it was 
hit money or his ship 

This OMicept, while taken quite as a matter 
of course in nineteenth century, is strongly 
at variance with the contemporary theory of 
sovereignty, and of the relation of the state to 
die mdtvidiial. Nothing more clearly indicates 
the change than the passport regulations In 
the pre-1914 world the individual travelled at 
his own will from country to country upon hia 
lawful oocasfoos, in the post-i918 world, with 
few exocptkxis, he was required to ask permission 


uf his own governniciit U.rore he could lea\e his 
rounlrv, anrl to secure a pLimission of entry 
from the govi‘mmeiit of the country he intended 
to visit What had Ix^cn a sort of prescriptive 
right of man as a atizen of the world bemme a 
privilege granted to the man as a cjlizcn of a 
particular state, and the fact that the privilege 
was in most rountrics (but not all) rarely refused 
somewhat obscured a radical change of status 

Conforming to this change in attitudes, the 
contempiorary concepts of universalism do not 
look in the direction of a world order whirii 
would confer upon individuals a membership 
which, in their quality as members, would give 
them certain nghts against, but acknowledged 
by, the state They rather look in the direction 
of an organization of states in which the inter¬ 
national relation of individual to individual 
would be determined not by tlicir quality of 
common humanity, but by their quality as 
cjtizens or subjects of dilTerent states Indeed, 
It IS quite possible to imagine that individuals 
would be entirely excluded from intomational 
relations and that mlernatioiial rclauons, com¬ 
mercial and pecuniary, would be limited to slates 
or agencies of the state Such an evolution 
was suggested more tlian two generabons ago 
by the lively pen of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
who contemplated the prospect with Vicconan 
apprehension 

But whether wc suppose that mternabonal 
relations take the form of pecuniary transactions 
between individuals or between states, and 
whether wc suppose that the post-war world 
organizahon is composed of a multiplicity of 
states, or of a few pluralistic monetary areas, it 
presents a problem as it relates to the rclabons 
of money and sovereignty Pecuniary inter¬ 
course—and It 18 difficult to imagine commercial 
intercourse exclusively on a barter basis—pre¬ 
sumes among the membership a common attitude 
toward money, as money crosses the respective 
boundaries This attitude is related to a par- 
dcuJar aspect of money, namely its pnee m 
terms of itself—that is, a mutual understanding 
or meeting of minds as to the nature, iletermi- 
nant, and function of the rate of exchange, and 
the nature, determinant, and funebon of the 
rate of mterest , 

In Che WesCent World, interest was, by nature, 
money received for th^ use of money, its rate 
was a price, determined by supply and demand 
in a free market. Its historic function was to 
provide the device by which the surplus of the 
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KOinK concern became available for the expansion 
of ciHicerna not yet and by which the 

surplus of eniplo>od individuals becaino available 
for hinuK the employable 'Hus was the device 
by whicb that particular social or economic 
function was performed within the money 
economy of the Western World over a 

long time It IB not, of course, the sole device 
by which this function can lie performed Ihe 
USSR has a money economy, but it does 
not utiliw the intcn'St rate as its mechanism for 
capturing and canalizing these suqiluscs The 
whole concept has long been disputed liy a line 
of (jerman theorists from List to Knapp, whose 
gospel was earned lo the Western World by 
Lord Key ni»s N ei thcr wholly accepted, nor 

wholly reji'cted, it left Western thinking c\- 
tremely confusecl, for without almndoning ceiiain 
IircmiM'B as to the nature of interest, it look the 
determination of the rale from the market and 
passed It to the hands of the state, without 
formally relieving it of its histone function 
Whether the doctrines were good or liad is less 
imfiortant than the fact that their partial 
application made it iinposaible for interest to 
perform its historic function and their partial 
acceptance cast the odium of failure upion the 
institution But, to coinix>und the confusion, 
no two states west of Russia exhibited a common 
degree of acceptance or application, and in all 
there was consideruiilc disparity bctweeoi doc¬ 
trine and practice If we imagine u post-war 
organization, some members of which delegate 
this function to the intereftt rate and some to a 
radically rliffcrent device, this very fact would 
exercise consulerablt influence upxm the nature 
and scoix. of the organi/ution 
The same difhctilty presents itself in the 
matter of the exchanges In American experi¬ 
ence, we have been accuHtomi*d to think of the 
rate of exchange as an equation of two ciirrendi^ 
deterniiiRxl m a market, eqiuilly open to buyers 
and sellers, for the purpose of transferring a 
claim on v.due Neither the personality of the 
transactors nor the object of the transactions 
Were relevant to the transaetjon itself Such a 
description is by no means comprehensive 
Even before the war, it was no uncommon thing 
for states to regard both the personalities anrl 
the objects of the transaction as matters of 
concern, ami, in lieu of a single rate established 
in a market and applicable to all transactiems, 
to offer a vancty of differing rates, each applied 
to a type of trunsaction which the state wished 


to encourage or discourage. Some states do- 
tomiini'd their rates of exchange as mechanisms 
to promote exports, others os mechaniflms to 
induce imports, the differential being, on occa- 
Bicin, absnrl^ed by an export subsidy in one case 
and a kind of forced loan in the other In the 
external rommercial relations of the U S S. R 
no rate of exchange for the ruble figured in the 
transaction, the rate of exchange having no more 
than a minor function applicable to a limited 
number of dealings In short, states had ex¬ 
change ixiJicies as they had fonncrly had tariff 
poliaes, with the rather im|Jortant difference 
that the tariff jmlicy w'as usually a matter of 
legislation, W'hilc the exchange |iolicy was usually 
a matter nf administrative action In candor, 
we must niip^Kne that each slate, in formulating 
Its ow'Ti altitude, look action which prudent 
officiiils regarded as necessary or ex|M'dieiit to Us 
own welfare, but the result was a net increase in 
the already ample number of international 
fnctions The exchange raU* Imd become an 
acceptetj device of economic w'arfare One coukl 
say that scarcely two of the major nations of the 
world were in agreement as to the nature, 
determinant, or function of the rate of exchange, 
when in 1939 war resolved this problem, as il 
did many others, by simply defemng it 

Yet, the nature, determinant, and function of 
the rate of exchange must be a matter of common 
attitude within any world organization that 
contemplates money transactionii As in the 
case of interest, this involves a clear and ac- 
knuwlLxIgui dehnilion of sovereignly mid its 
limitations To take a simple example if the 
Bevendge Plan had been projxiscd in the nine¬ 
teenth century, and had been oppontxl con¬ 
vincingly by the argument that its acceplnncc 
wouid take England the gold standard," the 
plan would undoubtedly have been rejected It 
would have been vetoeil by the bankers, not m 
their professional capacity as ogres, but m their 
functional capacity as the national custodians of 
a world order l^eir verdict would have been 
accepted by the Bntish people as consonant with 
the obligations of membership in the then worid 
order, and some alternative scheme would have 
been sought. It is not easy to imagine that 
England would reject such a plan now solely 
because an international committee argued that 
its acceptance would cause uncertainty aa to the 
exchange value of the pound in terms of Russian 
rubles or Amencan dollars. Yet a decline in the 
pound In terms of the dollar has had m the past, 
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and inijpht hnvc in the future, as itH direct 
conBeqiience, the transfer of a pecuniary problem 
from the British workman to the Amcric.m and 
Canadian farmer, or, alternately, from the 
Bntiah Exchequer to the Amcncan I'reasury 
We have forgotten the genuine consternation m 
this country when in early 1939 the Bntish 
pound dmppc*d to $4 60 and later to $4 00, 
because both the murmurs of anxiety and the 
half-uttered threats of retaliation" were si¬ 
lenced by the tumult of war Vet in some 
future time of peace a similar question could 
readily ariec, requiring for its solution a common 
attitude cm the nature, determinant, and func¬ 
tion of the rate of exchange, and this common 
attitude neither exists at present, nor has it bi*en 
outlined for the future 

In the absence of a common, world-wide 
formula os to the nature, dcU^rminant, and 
function of the price of monc^y in terms of itself. 
It IS not difficult to imugme that an international 
organization could be established whicdi would 
Lake jurisdiction over these matters, and would 
cxc-rase this junsdictinn both with a disinterested 
mind and with scicntihc junsprudence It is 
not too difficult to miagine sucdi an organizaticm 
being endowed with a certain capaaty to enforce 
Its decisions Disraeli remarked that one can 
govern only by force or prestige, and tins can lie 
applied to any disapline Punitive sanctions 
applied to a sovereign member invite withdrawal, 
if It regards the discipline as more onerous than 
ostracism On the other hand, prestige is a 
plant of tcniioiis growth and Uiidtr nurture 
But in the last analysis, international organiza¬ 
tions, like other forms of government, depend 


ujHm the consent of the guvonied - that is, u|>on 
the 1 \istence of a comtttunts sens us ^ or a roninion 
attitude toward l>oth the ( nrl nnd the means 

In the post-Versailk*H world the problem of 
sovereignty, as it rclaU'd to money, referred to 
some three-score or more nation«il states familiar 
with a certain tradition and eager to return to it 
It was this concurrence of imdicion and aspira¬ 
tion that provided d common accord as to thi- 
validity of the end niul the utilit) of the mrans 
After this ]ir€?stnt war, the dramatis personae of 
this problem play may he equally numerous, or 
they nia> be no more than a handful of moncUry 
areas or bhxks These' may well Ik' hi sul>- 
Hlnntial accord as to the nature and the vnh(lit> 
of the ends to be souglit Indeetl, it is rarely 
difficult to fonnulate objective's in tenns that 
comminul unanimous assent '1 he diffiruliy 
begins when it bernmes riecessarv to devise the 
means to the ends, which, commonly enough, 
means a redefinition of inds in terms of the* 
means to l>e employed It is then that one 
encounters the characteristic divisions of man¬ 
kind—the conservative with his unscnpLiiral 
insistence ujioii putting new wine in old bottles, 
and the liberal with his conlident assurance that 
if new bottler art provided, they will sixintaiie- 
ously nil theineclvt^ with the ixiient ilixirs 
indicated by the lalxis 

But ends arc realized only through means, 
and It 18 with means that a world organization 
must concern itself—means for resolving the 
rather ntufTy and mctirulous problems of the 
relation of a shiny alistraction called sovireignty 
with such dull abslractions ns the price of inoncy 
in terms of exchange and interest 
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The fimt Worid War of the IwentJeth century 
was enaentmlJy a war between Groat Powen In 
the present World War many more emuJI nations 
are drawn in, and it is, to a much larKcr extent 
than the previous one, a war of ideas, a dash be¬ 
tween opposite conceptions of ihe life and the 
rights of nations On the part of the United Na¬ 
tions we all light for freedom The small nations, 
however, do it in a fuller sense of its meaning 
than must of the big nations, because they light 
not only for their own freedom but even for their 
liberation, as so many of them have had their 
countnes mvndt'd and occupied by aggressor and 
opprt'ssor nations By reason of the origin of 
this war one may be largely justified in saying 
that most directly it is fought for the freedom of 
the small nations 

In view of such facts it must appear surprising 
and even strange that, withm the United Nations 
and more spcolically in the United States, plans 
have been suggested for the abolition of the inde¬ 
pendent small nations, cither—where it seems 
possible^ by combining them into larger units, or 
by diBlnliuling them between the existing Great 
Powers, in some cases cutting them into |hcccs for 
this purpofM‘, thus destroying all histone unities 
Obviousiy such would not be opt to inspire 
the small natitois with any enthusiaAm for fight* 
ing this war to victory They know that a vic¬ 
tory of Hitler would annihilate their independ¬ 
ence and leave them in perpetual slavery But 
if they might be led to think that even a victory 
of the Allies wuukl have almost the same effect, 
why should they fight? And we have to acknowl¬ 
edge that the small nations play a not unimpor¬ 
tant ixirl in the fight of the Allies So, merely 
from the viewpoint of the actual warfare, such 
plans woultl appear inconsiderate and dinstrous. 

In a broader view, considering the future of 
humanity, ideas of that order present themselves 
as founded on quite superficial notions of national 
and intemaiional relations It is easy to sit 
down before a map tUid draw new frontierB of 
nation^with compass and ruler. But it la o dif¬ 
ferent matter to cut into living bodies and dis¬ 


tribute their limbs according to what you might 
think should have been the rational arrangement 
Gcograpihy is not everything in the life of nations. 
The real life is in the growth of common institu¬ 
tions and traditions, very often breaking and 
crossing what military' geography might call 
"natunJ” frontiers. 

When an American, living in this vast country, 
looks ni Riirope, which, though only a mere Infle 
larger in extent, is divided into so many inde- 
l>endent states, he may liecome impatient at such 
dismemlx‘rmenc, and he may think Over here 
we have established national unity and solid 
peace in an Immense area and for a hundred and 
thirty million people (though he might add* only 
since ]c!as than eighty years)—coulfl not those 
silly Europeans follow our example? Everybody 
will admit that the United Slates is a glorious 
example But looking at it a little more closely, 
wc quickly discover many anomalies .which,a 
rational ger^rapher might wish to even out I 
feel sure, however, that the |xx)p(e of Rhode 
Island or Connecticut wouUI protest pansionately 
against having their states incorporated for In¬ 
stance in Mamachiisclls or New York, and there 
are in this great Unioii siatei with a much smaller 
population than in any state of Europe Passing 
outside the Uniuxl States to other parts of Amer¬ 
ica, we find many small nations in Latin America, 
and I vividly recall the scorn recently evoked in 
this country by the disclosure of Nazi plans to 
reconstruct South America so os lo arrange it in 
some few large statin 

1 would not take all such plans or suggestions 
too seriously, but 1 want to assert most strongly 
that a realistic view of the future can never push 
aside the factual oonditiiHis created by centuries 
of history All plans of the future that will have 
any chance of stability must build upon the 
foundations of past and present. And the small 
nations, in Europe as wdl os or even sbll more 
than in Amenca, form an element of life which, in 
fact, Is an asset and not a danger to the stabillM- 
tkm of universal peace 

Nobody can seriously disagree with the propo- 
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Ntion that the chief aim of our oommon efTorta 
after this war will be to organize the wbrid bo as 
to prevent all new aggresBionB and military coo' 
fUcts. If we shall be able to form an intelligent 
opinion of the rale of the small nations in such an 
organization, it is necessary to keep before our 
eyes what attitude they have taken toward this 
question in previous years. And 1 think I may 
state quite bnefly that no governments have l)ccn 
BO anxious to establish an international order of 
Justice as those of the small nations 

1 may recall that the Parliament of Norway 
was the first one to derLira itself in favor of 
general and obligatory arbitration treaties (in 
1690) I may recall th.it, during the fornicT 
World War, the initiative came from Holland for 
elaborating a complete program of a League of 
Nations Within the Li^ague of Nations, the 
group of the Scandinavian and Netherland dele* 
gations, representing seven independent nations, 
often called the Oslo Group, were the most con¬ 
sistent champions of putting into practice the 
ideals of the League It was the great Swedish 
statesman Bran ting who made himself the spokes¬ 
man of the League when, m the Italian-Greek 
(Corfu) inadcnl of 1923, the Great Powers left 
it in the lurch The great Norwegian Nansen 
took the helm after him You could not imagine 
better leaders of international co-ot.x;nitJon for 
pence 

I remember, not without l>ain, that after the 
outbreak of the i^rescnt war, newspaper editors 
and other representatives of the two allied West¬ 
ern Powers of Europe threw blame upon the 
small nations for having betrayed their ideals and 
those of the League by nut lining up resolutely 
on the side of the Allies 1 shall not discuss here 
whether they ought to have done so or not In 
this connection it will suffice to state that the 
reason why they acted as they did was simply 
that, in advance, the Great Powers had betrayed 
their duties according to the League rules and 
(bus forfeited the confidence of the small nations 

There is no need of recapitulating here the 
sorry story of the Manchukuo iiiadcnt, the Ethi- 
0 |nan adventure, or the Japanese invawon of 
China. I shall only recall that, as a conclusion 
of all those events, the Bnlish Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain expliatly declared in the 
House of ComnvMis m February, 1938, that no 
small nations might imagine that they would be 
protected by the League against aggression, they 
would be deluded if they acted upon such an ex¬ 
pectation Less than three weeks after this 


speech, Hitler invaded Austna without the slight¬ 
est inicrforencc from the League powers Half a 
year later, the same powers directly assented to 
the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, although 
one of them had a specific treaty obligation to 
defend the unfortunate country After another 
half year Hitler was allowi*d to occupy the rest of 
CziHrhoslovukia And the same Fnmch Minister 
of homgn AfTairs, M Bonnet, who, on the day 
following Hitler’s march min Prague, assured me 
that from now on he regarded war with Germany 
inevitable, onl> seven weeks later, in the liegin- 
ning of May, 1939, made one of his offin.il spokes’ 
men tell the press that the C^vernment of France 
was "luktwann” to the ide.i of .i geni.nil guaran¬ 
tee to the small mitions an idea at that time 
HuggL^lefl by Riirwia Ffow was it possible that 
the small nations might preserve any kind of 
trust in govemments that acted and spoke in such 
a way.^ 

The present war has been a lesson to the Great 
Powers still more than to the small nations It 
has finally demonstrated to them that the main¬ 
tenance of international law, the sacreiJness of 
treaties, the defense of freedom are more indis- 
ixmsablr elements of their own existence than the 
most cunning and clever power politics That 
was an exjiencnoe that had impressed itself at an 
earlier time on the small nations Of cxiume, 
what I have said al>out the struggle of sniail na¬ 
tions fur mtcrnatinnnl justice dot s not imply any 
conception of their being by nature more virtu¬ 
ous and wise than governments nr alizens of big 
nations Simply, their very weakness compellctl 
them to grasp and embrace the ideal of inter¬ 
national organization under the rule of law as the 
only solid shield of their life. 

About Mxfy years ago a Bntish statesman, 
Lord Salistiury, uid that wc live in an age in 
which the big nations tend to become ever bigger, 
the small nations ever smaller. Since that time 
many new small nations rose to independence, 
apparently contradicting this prophecy Never- 
thelcsa it was true in the sense that the small 
nations have become ever more powerless in the 
world of nval powers One of the reasons for 
this situation is simply a technical nr economic 
one Military equipiiieiit has assumed such an 
enormous development as to make it financially 
impossible for the small nations to keep up an 
armament that can match that of the big nations 
They would he completely ruined if they tried 
to There is no rescue for them but the estab¬ 
lishment of intematioiml laws that might prevent 
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nf(grc88ion They thcm8(*lvi>s can have no hope 
or tL’mpUition of conquennff foreiipi land, if they 
planned to imitate (treat po^'era, aa one or an¬ 
other of them may have tned to, they would be 
pitifully defeated and crutthvd Indeed, they 
have learned, 80 inetimc 8 by hard experience, that 
intcrnaliunal orjtanization is the only possible 
defense of national freedom Therefore, if such 
orj^anization may he achieved, it can have no 
more reliable fneiids and Bup]XJrters than the 
small nations Why should anybody aim at dc- 
Htroyin); them? 

Ret'ently a prominent Amencan educator pro- 
rlninirfl .is his prof^am of international co-opera¬ 
tion that ‘'nalionaltsm " hhould he broken down 
"as the enemy of an all cmbracinf^ democralir 
faith ” Now nnlinnalism is a very vaKue word, 
apt to ronvi^y vanoiib notions If \ou conceive 
of It ns meaning national selfishness, iRoIntiomsm, 
or even hostility toward others, then, of course, 
It is to he combaUxI liy all proRrettoive forces In 
that sense it is the remnant of a Itarbanc age, 
contrary' to the ideas of higher civilization Gen¬ 
erally, however, this is a brand of nationalism 
that nowaday b is living ,ind ihnving only in the 
great military nations Beside such nationalism, 
modem developineiU has foelerefj a national 
mind of much higher value, which tends to re¬ 
place, and m the highcut civilizi-d nations mostly 
has replacerl, the more primitive features of na¬ 
tional thought That is the profound feeling of 
solidanty, founded u|Xin a unity of histoncal 
traditions, of common iiihtiLutions and struggles, 
of Bcicial and iiiteltectiial co- 0 ))eration It is the 
moral unity of ciUzims who feci tjcrsonally re¬ 
sponsible for one another and for their country' 
and, therefore, think of the interests of the nation 
R8 their own intercbts Such a mentality is the 
fundamental strength of a nation, an essential 
element of its evistence, a condition of its growth 
as a living unit, and, in the last resort, Us best 
contribution to humanity 
The great Norwegian historian J E Sara, the 
hret hiBtori iil who undertook to offer a complete 
syntheaiM of the liasjc form through all the 
changing stages of Noiw'egi^in development, at 
the same time throwing much lighl on general 
aspects of histoncaJ evolution, intended to show 
how the people of Norway had grown to be a 
national individuality in her own right, soaolly 
and thcn.fore mentally dilTerent from the ningh- 
honng nations His work was an eminent study 
on the law oi differentiation, such as manifested 
Itself in the history of nations He did not sup¬ 


plement his study with research into the effects 
of the law of integration which, also, is acting 
forcefully in the development of nations, binding 
them together across all individualisation In 
fact, in all history there is a double current per¬ 
petually running, one of separating people* mul¬ 
tiplying diffenmces, the other of unifying and 
organizing Many observers think of the two 
tendcnacs as opposite and hostile to one another, 
and, at different tjnu«, their mutual strength 
may be changing But both of them are there, 
always active, and virtually they go parallel, even 
co-operating 

It in almost unniTCSsary to mention, as it is a 
fart obvious to everybody who will sec, that his¬ 
tory has at the same lime producixl a rich variety 
of dintinct individuale and an ever more complex 
aonal organization Rut it may be worth while 
to point out in particular how superior and sub- 
onlinate olemeiitn of organiz<ition have gone on 
developing concurrently In the United Stales 
you can observe clearly how the public activities 
of the national govern men r and legislation have 
increased immensely dunng the whole history of 
the Union, and many pcojile have been .ifraid of 
a diminution of the individual states There can 
be no doubt, however, that at the same time the 
tasks and the activities of the stales have also 
gone on btendily multiplying And, again, within 
the Btuten, those of the ntics and the townshiiw 
have increased correspondingly Such is the de- 
vrlQt^wnenl in other countries too The same 
forces have stimulated local as well .is national 
activity and organization In other words, in¬ 
creasing centralization does not nect^ssanly kill 
the organs of local life At any rale, that holds 
true in democratic societies The croze for con¬ 
formity belongs to the age of despotism 

These observations may give us some guidance 
for the planning of international organization 
Indeed, the Amencan example, without inviting 
slavish imitation, has been an inspinng fact in 
the aspirations and efforts of many small nations, 
and at this time they .ire ready ami happy to 
follow Anglo-American leadership, because, m 
state of all previous disappointments, they have 
convincnl themselves that both British and 
Amencans will respect and assert the pnnaple 
of freedom within organization Perhaps no 
other nation In Europe feels in all its ways so 
closely attached to the English-speaking world as 
does Norway, but to all of them it was a hard 
blow for their hopes of a better future when the 
United States failed to join in the first attempt to 
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evtabliah a League of Nations Undoubtedly, 
for the practical action of the League, it was a 
fundamental defect that the United States re 
mainod out of it because, in that way, the only 
great power that was not \Jtally interested in 
power politics came to lose its Influence in the 
activities of the longue Still more it was a 
moral blow, deeply felt by all the small nations 
Now they entertain more confidence wnce the 
United Stall's is one of the leading powers among 
the UniUnl Nations 

At the same time iJicy believe that the ideas of 
freedom that always have iK-cn strong in the 
Untish Commonweallh have now won so com¬ 
plete a superiority there as to keep down all kinds 
of impcnalism As to Russia 1 want to say that 
in my country' we never have had any fear of 
aggression from that side, and generally it must 
be observed that within the Union of Soviet Re¬ 
publics the traditions and the languages of the 
different nationalities are res[X'cted and main¬ 
tained to an extraordinary extent ft may be 
argued that the poliaes of the Soviet Union in 
regard to the small Baltic States m the fall of 
1939 and the spnng of 1940 seem to testify to an 
impcnalism that would not promise very well for 
the future On the other hand, however, it must 
be recalled that, before entering ii|X)ii the way of 
military orcupiation, the Soviet Government had 
tned to urge upon Great Hritiim n common 
Bntish-Russiaii guarantee of the iiideiKndence of 
the Baltic States, evidently and professedly be¬ 
cause the Soviet feared that these lands might lx 
used by Germany as spnngboanls for an attack 
ff this fear could be rcmovwl, the Soviet [xiliacs 
might poanbly change, and I should wish they 
would Anyhow, 1 dare presume that Soviet im- 
pcnalism, which essentially has .i defensive char¬ 
acter, never might go farlhcr than securing the 
Russian homeland against foreign invasion 
Everything considered, I think the small nations 
may well be justified in concluding that a new 
League of Nations, in which the named great 
powers would Ix; leading, will truly serve the 
protection of their freedom, not the oppression of 
them 

The value as well as the effiaeiicy of a uni¬ 
versal co-ordination of the nations will largely 
depend on how it manages to establish harmony 
between the two ideas of freedom and of organi¬ 
zation Obviously, no more than in the rela¬ 
tionship between free individuals and organized 
Bodety, can freedom of the nations be conceived 
as the right of arbitrary action in matters regard¬ 


ing others The commonwealth of nations must 
be governed by international law This may 
seem a truism, but it is Uio often disavowed both 
in practiH' and iii theory, the governments or the 
junstB of the iiarticular nations n fusing to ac¬ 
cept certain obligations on the pica of their sover¬ 
eignty hi'ing involveil Thus, for instance, in 
most treaties of international arlxtratiun ques¬ 
tions regarding national honor or vital interests 
are excepted For the success of a new league 
of nations it will be belter to avoid all idle 
theoretical discussions about the implications of 
sovereignty As a matter of fact, all nations 
have accepted restnrtioiiH, at least temporary, 
of their sovereign will by treabes with others, and 
the limits of national sovereignty will .ilways he 
changing with the nmls of life and with thi 
development of morals in international {xilitics 
The only right thing to do will be to seek practi¬ 
cal solutions of actual questions 

Thus, 1 have no doubt that many of the walls 
now put up between the nations will have to be 
torn down, immediately nr gradually All iii- 
tercoiirse amongst them must be opened much 
more freely^ than has recentlv been allowcil In 
fiorticular the tariff walls must Lie lowered and, 
at least |jarLially, bniken In a way the war has 
clone much of it already in reduang the financial 
importance of customs simply by stopping the 
imports to manv countnes, m(wt spcafically 
those occupietl by the Germans All ihcsc coun¬ 
tries, most of them small, will have to start anew 
their financial organization and will nee their 
advantage in facilitating imports as much as 
posnbic A group of seven srnaJ/ nations, the 
so-called Oslo group, tnod even Iwfon? the war to 
cnate an area of non-incrt'asing tanff ilutics I 
should not pretend that they succeeded in achiev¬ 
ing something very considerable 1 rather think 
that the lines drawn up by CordoJI liull for mu¬ 
tual agreements on tanlT cutz promise more for 
the future They may give a practical lead m 
the right direction 

Further I presunie that all nations must come 
to an agreeinait on certain civic nghts that ought 
to be given to all citizens equally, in that way 
putting democracy on an international basis 
What I have in mind is a kind of international 
bill of nghts, patterned to a certain extent on the 
American bill of rights of 1791 The pnnciplcs 
that at that time, and by some Inter amendments 
to the Constitution, were imposed on all the 
states of this Union, might obtain universal force 
by an international treaty which, oertaioky, 
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wuuld meaa a restriction of national •overeignty 
but, at the same time, would do nothing but 
confirm the ideas of all civilized nations Of 
coume, I should like to odd to the civic nghta 
proclaimed for this country the fundamental 
principle of democracy, government of the people 
by I he peoide Incidentally, such an interna¬ 
tional agreement would serve to introduce and 
maintain freedom and democracy in Germany, 
thereby caUiblibhing a lasting protection for all 
nations whether large or small 

As to deriatons to be taken by the future inter¬ 
national body, the idea of sovereignty should not 
be used to prevent vital measurcb from being 
adopted by the majority of the members Few 
people will deny that one of tbe chief defects of 
the League of Nations, as established m 1919, 
was the absolute demand, in the name of national 
sovereignty, of unanimity in all matters, however 
important Kver more it appeared contrary to 
all sensible conduct of international politics that 
a minority, however small, should be allowed 
to enforce its will upon the whole body, and ef¬ 
forts to loosen this stnet rule were already active 
To maintain it in the future would mean the un¬ 
dermining of the very structure that should be 
erected. In the United States of America, for 
the Imdy in which all the states are equally repre¬ 
sented, the rule of a majonty of two-thirds is 
(*stabliBhed as to adoption of treaties. But even 
such a limited reslnction of the unanimity rule 
seems insuffiaent and ciangemus It is in vivid 
memory that only a minority of the Senate pro¬ 
ven Leri the United States from cnterini^ the 
League of Nations, thereby (loading a highly im¬ 
portant measure against the will of the majonty 
of the representatives of the nation It would 
seem intolerable that such should rontinue to be 
the case in the dccuuoni of international bodies 
It will be objected that the Groat Powers could 
not agree to submit to dcdsions taken by a 
majonty constituted by small nations In the 
first instance, however, ii is to be observed that 
opinions or desires asserted by Great Pbwers 
naturally will have a strong moral weight In the 
considerations of an international body—much 
nun^ so if they should happen to be mdntained 
by all of them And then, quite generally it 
must be prenippoacd that, in a future league of 
nations, questions should not be considered in 
the terms of power politics That was the fun¬ 
damental disease of the late League of Nations— 
that the Great Powers within it always were 
engaged in thinking of what they might gain or 


lose (or their position in the balance of power in 
the world If they continue living in the obses¬ 
sion of this idea, there will be very little hope for 
the solidity of a new league Unfortunately, we 
may siill hear many people, even in this country, 
dibcuss the future from the point of view of 
balance of power, mcosunng the strength and 
the |iosBible influence of the great powers against 
one another And obviously such ideas will con¬ 
tinue (o dominate if no change U perfected in the 
VLTy mcmtaiity of the great nations 

It aeenu not irrational to expect iiurh a change. 
The United Stales of Anienca presentb, on the 
whole, the type of a great power that has no pre- 
dominant aspirations to play a part in the nval- 
ncs of power The reasons for this attitude on 
the pari of America may lie manifold, both his¬ 
torical and geographical, but the chief reason, I 
think, IS that this country is a democracy of long 
standing, having grown a great power only a long 
time after being firmly established as a democ¬ 
racy Undeniably it has had some brief aiucks 
of impi'nalistlc fever, and sometimes one will 
meet here expressions of a paternalism apt to 
estrange ihone who feel able to take rare of them¬ 
selves The idea of democracy, however, will at 
length be strong enough to stop all tendenatv of 
dommdlion, and that will be the case ci'en with 
the other great powers among the United Na¬ 
tions The flowers on the opposite side will nec<J 
a long education before they cau lie relied upon 
in this regard; until that time they must be kept 
powerless to make any serious disturbances 
It Is necessary to stress that democracy is not 
merely a form of political government It is still 
more a mentality, and it is bound up with many 
social and economic conditions Imperialism 
cannot be definitely exterminated before society 
has be(*n organized on such a bams that all 
temptations to conquest or exploitation of for¬ 
eign nations arc eliminated But the csLablish- 
ment of frank international co-operation as be¬ 
tween equal partners may very well help keep 
back such temptations and finally conquer them 
completely Democracy will l>c one of the great 
forces acting for that aim 
Just as. within the individual nahon, unity 
and oo-operation arc immensely foalitated if the 
people it holds together qieak the same language, 
eo it will be within the society of nations as wdl. 
When I say "people who speak the aame lan¬ 
guage," I do not think exclusively of language in 
tbe philological sense Still more I think of that 
community of Ideas that offers a common ground 
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of exdiange of opinloni and aspiration! Iietwccn 
people, whether they speak Enfplish or another 
tongue Fortunately, in this respect, the evolu¬ 
tion of humanity has worked for integration as 
well as for dilTerrntJatJon The modem nations 
have acquired a vast treasure of common ideas, 
and the idea of deinocrac>' it one of the most im¬ 
portant of them It IS fundamental to the func- 
Honing of a league of nations 
As early as a hundred and forty years ago, the 
man who first clearly distinguished the conditions 
of lasting peace, the grtMl German philosopher 
Kant, concluded with the program of a universal 
union of republics—which was another way of 
saying democraaes Almost instinctively people 
now speak of the United Nations as fighung the 
war of the democracica, although everybody 
knows that not all the nations united on this side 
arv constituted on a democratic basis Never¬ 
theless, they feci that thi mm of this war must he 
the victory of denuicracy 
Democracy, however, means nothing if it docs 
not include the respect and iiiainttnance of the 
free will of all peoples of the world, therefore also 
their will to organue themselves os free and 
separate states on the foundation of their exist¬ 
ence as nations That implies plainly the inde¬ 
pendence of all the small nations in so far as they 
themselves wish to uphold it As a matter of 
fact, this pnnnple is acknowledged as ruling the 
policies of all (he United Nations by the scMuiIled 
Atlantic Charter which, on January 1, 1942, nil 
of them pledged iheinm^lves to defend and carr> 
to Victory By that charter they have unani¬ 
mously fleolami that none of them desire la see 
achieved any temtonal changes that do not ac¬ 
cord with tht' freely exprc8se<l wishes of the 
peoples cxincemeci, and that they wont Co see 
sovereign rights and self-government restored to 
those who have been forably deprived of them. 
According to this joint declaration no small na¬ 
tion ought Co fear that she might lose her freedom 
Somebody might suggest that those small na¬ 
tions which have betrayetl their own cause bv 
siding with the aggrtMor powers have put their 
own freedom at stake and may nsk losing it Of 
course, they well deserve to lie punished for their 
crime against their sister nations, and their wilful 
leaders certainly will be The nabont them¬ 
selves, however, will chiefly have to suffer the 
frustration of their hopes of illegitimate gains at 
the expense of others, and they cannot expect to 
obtain the same assistance from abroad to repair 
the damages inflicted on them b> the war as can 


the invaded nations But the benefit of national 
freedom within the legitimate boundanesof their 
countnes will not Ixi denied to them, and, indeed, 
they may attain a higher freedom than they for¬ 
merly enjoyed, iii ho far os they may see their 
dictator!^ governments replaced by democracy 

On the whole 1 believe that the victory of the 
United Nations will result in the strengthening of 
democracy everywhere It is a well-known fact 
that democracy was nowhere more firmly estab- 
blished, as well in the minds of the picople as in 
their Institutions, t han it was in the small nations 
of Ruropc, most of which now are ocaipied by 
the Nazi aggressors The spirit of fretKiom living 
in these nations has been the vital element in 
their fight against Nazism It has fortified the 
ho|H' and even the certainty of victory through¬ 
out all the fighung nations, and when, after Che 
war, a universal socict) of nations will Ik busy 
rebuilding itself, their CTUimple will act like an 
enlivening forct* for freedom and rlenuicrncy in all 
countnes joining the new league of in tenia tional 
justice We may even at the pn^sent moment 
observe movements of this character rising in 
such Latin American nations where, until now, 
the lower classes have been kept down in eco¬ 
nomic bondage and political pupilage And I 
recall my suggestion that certain dcrnocralic 
rights might be confirmed by intcniational agix'e- 
inent for all countnes 

\s I said above, no nations will lie more eager 
to enter a iinivertkil league than the small nations 
who have suffered so cruelly from this war 
They ctTlainly will Ik glad to leave to common 
agreenu^nt or to decisifNi by law and justice all 
questions that might involve the maintenanci* of 
international peace or the fnendly co-0(Kration 
of the nations It is their highest interest 
to do Hb 

It IB, however, necessary to stress that the or¬ 
ganization of nations for international peace and 
justice must be a univervu] one Only within the 
frame of such world-wide ro-openition can the 
small nations feel safe and willing to alKindon 
some of their sovereign rights By hurd evpen- 
cnce the world has learncfl that peace is a ques¬ 
tion that cannot be pcnnancntly solved for some 
few nations. It demands the united efforts of 
all of them It mi^st, therefore, bo warned 
against all ideas of leaving the defense of peace to 
more limitofl federations or regional alliances It 
was from the start an inherent and most essential 
defect of the League of Nations that it comprised 
only a part of the world, even three of the seven 
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ho-c.iIIl*(I OreaL Powcra Ktanding oiiL of it, at Inal 
unlv two rcinRiniriK A new League on a siini> 
lar founcl.ihon, even when coinpri8in(( all the vic- 
tonoua powers, might appear strong in the be¬ 
ginning, but would inevitably grow wculcrr and 
weaker So would be the cose of a league of all 
present democratic nations as well The reason 
IB clear every such partial grouping could not but 
provoke suspicions, fisars, ami counter-allitUices, 
thus leading up to the same situation that was 
at the bottom of nlnioat all modern Kuropcan or 
world wars 

The argument by which regional federations 
often are urged in particular upon the small na¬ 
tions 18 , of course, their military weaknes when 
standing isolated Now it is nut unfailingly sure 
that they always would be so much stronger, 
even from the purely military [xiint of view, if 
they allied thcm<ielvcs for purposes of defense 
It seems, for instance, highly problematic 
whether Holland and Belgium might have been 
lietter able to remst the German invasion in 1940 
if they in advance had concluded a formal al¬ 
liance. as a matter of fact, they fought shoulder 
to shoulder with all their forces but were crushed 
in the course of a few days When considenng 
the military problem of the Scandinavian coun- 
tnes, a study of their strategic position seems to 
make it clear that they could not offer each other 
really valuable assistance by military means, 
their fighting fronts would be so widely separated 
as to compel each of them to put all its forces into 
the defejiHe of its own lines, and their most effi- 
aent mutual help would be, when one of them 
was attacked, to maintain n benevolent neu¬ 
trality that cuuld prevent the enemy from open¬ 
ing a new front 

Waiving, however, such military considera¬ 
tions which cannot leacl further than demon- 
Blmting the proliable uselessness of alliances of 
ncighbonng small nations, you easily will dis¬ 
cover cogent political reasons, strongly warning 
against entemnses of that order It la a funda¬ 
mental question of our whole future whether we 
shnJI start again building up groups of nations 
arming for defense against each other and thus 
prepanng for new conflicts The Gimmittec on 
Foreign Affairs of the Vmencan House of Repre¬ 
sentatives quite recently spoke of "the pieriod of 
great international nvalry which unquestionably 
would follow the present war " Such a predic¬ 
tion grows out of a mentality extremely dan¬ 
gerous to the ideas of international co-operation 
which ought to unite alj human efforts at tho 


close of the war Hv all means nc must try' to 
avoid c-Tcaling or maintaining old hostilities and 
the division of the world into nvul groups Mili¬ 
tary alliances, rearming for war, even though 
solely for defense, cannot but result m rearming 
of other groups Mutual fear may step by step 
lead to new wars 

Some of the small nations that were overrun 
by the German war machine may think that they 
should have to be liettcr jirepared for the next 
attack They may feel that their military weak¬ 
ness was a reason for the invasion as well as for 
their defeat As a matter of fact, they never 
will be able to moasurt^ up to great powers in 
military strength And, still more important, 
they will counteract their own ideals and interc'Sts 
if they enter onto the wav of rearmament. The 
Atlantic Charter, signc*!! bv all of them, has 
pledgcxi the disannamcMif of the aggre^ssor powers, 
and, of course, il inust be an indiB|irnnable con¬ 
dition that this pledge will be severely enforce^] 
4)ul then, as a natural consequence, the charter 
promises to all the peace-loving nations a light¬ 
ening, not an increase, of the burden of arma-^ 
meiit that hitherto was placed on their should^fg,' 
The protection of the small nations shall no^.be 
their arms but the disarming of the aggressors 
and the establishment of a universal system of 
justice (ind law 

Perhaps it might appear practical, and there¬ 
fore possible, to institute a kind of mandatory' 
system by which the future league, in spcaal 
cast's, will dcKadc to delegate its authority to 
maintain or n.'slore peace in a certain area to 
some indivnlual nations on behalf of the universal 
organization But even such a procedure must 
be used only very prudently and not become 
the rule 

However, after having pointcti out the dangers 
of leaving the defense of pence to more or less 
limited regional federations, I think it nghl to 
state that for many other purposes regional or¬ 
ganizations within the universal framework may 
prove very useful and even be necessary In 
fact, a long time before this war, much inter¬ 
national co-operation of a geographically limited 
scope was already actively functioning without 
assuming any character of political altuincc or 
essential curtailing of national freedom 

As a practical instance I may point to the 
Scandinavian kingdoms The pe^e living there 
are in possession of that unusual advantage of 
being able to understand the languages of each 
other without the need of tratiolatlQn, and thus 
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there were great opportunities of intellectual co¬ 
operation Tn consequence, Scaiulinavian con¬ 
gresses of till kinds of expCTts in saenccs and 
studies, in education and aihletic^s, in technics 
and trade, have a long history behind them, 
having produceti common Scandinavian maga¬ 
zines and 5Huiiidinavian aasociations in many 
hclda Such steady exchange of ideas and the 
sinulanty of social and political development 
have brought along even co-o|KTation for eco¬ 
nomic and political purposes, congresacs for com¬ 
mon ideas such as peace and labor (X>liltcs, 
agreefncntH between employers and employees, 
shJ^wners, pulp and papiT manufacturers, trade 
unions, elc On the top of all th(^ private ac¬ 
tivities has come the increasing co-oiieration of 
public authonties And it is a highly remark- 
aide fact that this aspect of what ma> uillerl 
ullicial Scandinavianism has assumed increasing 
importanc'c after the dissolution of the [xditiral 
union lietwi^ii Norway and Sweden iii 1905 
Only since that time have the regular mc'cangs 
of deputies of all the Scandinavian p.irliameniB 
taken place, and so is the case os well of the 
steadily more frequent meetirigs of the foreign 
ministers of all the countries The most signiR- 
cant'result of Scandinavian co-o|)eration, the 
adoption of important unifonn laws in several 
matters, hud come into appearance at an earluT 
date but attainnl its most considerable extension 
only after 1905 In the 1870’s the three Scan¬ 
dinavian kingrloins agreed upon uniformity of 
currency, unf^ortunately different from nil other 
Eurofiean currency The effect of this act was 
destroyed by the economic disturbances in the 
wake of the Rrst World War, and now the only 
hope would be a general stabilization of curren- 
aes The umfonn laws enacted arc, however, 
still standing There are the bills of exchange 
acts of 1880, the navigation acts of 1892, and then 
after 1905 a whole series of acts regarding pur- 
chaw* and sale, contracts, checks, merchandise 
marks, comincraal registry, and also the rules of 
matnmony and the position of m,uned women 
An effective system of co-ordination has been 
worked out and has been functioning as to mutual 
assistance to the poor and as to disabilities 
insurance 

I note and repeat that all this co-opcration, 
unibng the Scandinavian nations in many pracd- 
cal regards, has been achieved without any kind 
of political union or compulsion, solely by volun¬ 
tary acts founded upon common interest and 
friendship, as a natural fruit of good ncighborli- 


nesB And this Scandinavian attainment, al¬ 
though farther dtvelojxxl than anywhere else in 
iho world, IS not unique in the very essence of its 
rharacicr In fad, it is typical in its funda- 
mcnLil tendencies I reniuul you of thi in¬ 
creasing divelopmont of voluntary co-njiLTation 
lietwcen the members of the British Cuininon- 
woalth, coming along parallel with the growth of 
[lolitical ukU ixmdence FuriliLr I mav rail to 
memory the co-oix*ration of gfxxl neighlxirliness 
eiiibraniig the whole Anicncaii heiniBphi.re For 
several prucdoil inatterv a Paii-Kurrj|X'an co¬ 
operation will serve useful purposes and even le.id 
oil to widerorgaiiization Perliap^s.iftir this wMr 
we may hope that Russia will adopt the gauge 
i>f railroad tracks common m Western Luro|x, 
and that all Ruro|XMiJ conntnes will agree on 
nght dnving on their high raids In all fields 
of intercourse bv land, and air the uniiv 
of Kurofx^ iH a practical iieei.1, and this situation 
might Ik‘ of conwriuence even to tanlT |M)Ii- 
aes Contiiieiitai Liirojx* h<iH accepu*d in com 
mon the deatrial system for weights and meas¬ 
ures, in fact, onl> the Anglo-Saxon world is still 
holding out against this ration.d reform The 
Postal Union as well as the intercourse by wire 
and wireless embrace the w'hole w'orld The fn- 
ternatioiial I^ibor Office* attempts to establish 
unifonn rules in a field that sensibly affects the 
L'conoiinc competition tif the nations 

On the w^holt*, we see before us wide (xitentiali- 
ties of voluntary ct>-o|)cration of llw nations out¬ 
side the political organization for universal (xacx', 
and the extent of such co-operalion m each par¬ 
ticular rase will have to be determined by practi¬ 
cal considerations of geographical or roristitu- 
Lional unkr (''oinpiilsury uniformity would lx; 
of little avail or ev»*n iniBchie*vous The* S€*iUi- 
meiit of fnHxloni la just as dear and honorable to 
nations as to individuals, and still more for the 
small nations than for the great fxiwcrs the fi*el- 
ing of living in safe lilx^rtv will strengthen their 
wiah and will to line up with the rt'St of the world 
for furthenng universal justice and peace 

Rig nations will always be inclined to overlook 
the small ones The great men and the great 
achievements of sniall nations will often remain 
completely unknown to others Nohodv, how¬ 
ever, who earnestly will study and understand 
human progresB am omit to sec and appreciate 
what the sniall riatiti*is have given to the world 
You may diarern the strong impact of their activi¬ 
ties in literatuit*, music, arts, sncncra, technical 
inventions, in soaaJ and jioliticnl development, 
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though riJw.iyn ivM fniilful fur humanity than 
!hcy h.id ili'HtTVcd or had bwn dwinil (Mten 
you may think that the sniall lutionn ihciiiHolvrtt 
are too modest and really miHtakeii in hiding 
away their great gains and works in languages 
that can be understood by only u few people 
outside their own frontiers, it should be their 
duty to speak to (he world more than they have 
hitherto done in some more widely known lan¬ 
guage 

Just now It ought to be highly important to 
the whole world to know to what a rt»markablc 
degree and strength democracy and soaal re¬ 
sponsibility have been developed m many small 
nations Sometimes you might think that just 
because they ore small they have been able to 
penneate the whole society with such a spint of 
allegiance to law and will of cooperation as we 


may witness in them. You may recall what 
Roubmuiu taught alxiut democracy—that it could 
exist in ]>trfect action unly in small nations, and 
if It should be achieved in a large nation, it would 
have to be on the condition of a federal constitu¬ 
tion Perhaps that is the reason why In no big 
nation will you find democracy so firmly es¬ 
tablished anti developed os in the United States 
Anyhow, the achievements and the aspirations of 
the small nations in this regard omititute one of 
the very foundations of the future soaety of law 
and peace that all good forces of our days are 
hoping and working for For that reason it 
would not only \k ungrateful, it would be a most 
obnoxious error, to try to wipe out the small na¬ 
tions as individual units and free members of a 
World-Wide assoaalion Hitler wants to do it 
No man who loves liberty should join him 
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HosnuTY between (troupa that fonn closed 
Bociehea is a very anaent phenomenon, not con¬ 
fined to man, but also present in the animal 
worid It is not by any means neocsaarily con¬ 
nected with difTcrcncea In Ixxlily form but may 
be baaed on a great vanety of traits of behavior 
Among many primitive people the only indi¬ 
viduals dignilkd by the term human beings are 
the members of the tnbe. It even happens in 
some cases that the language will designate only 
tribal members as "'he" or "she/' while all 
foreigners arc "it/' like animals When a con¬ 
quering tnbe overpowers another tribe of distinct 
bodily build, the hostility of the two groups will 
take the form of race antagonism In other 
cases the groups may have been the same m 
bodily appearance and still the same contempt 
of the sodaJly infenor group developed Such 
was the case in the conflict between Fatriaan 
and Plebeian In Rome, between Mohammedan 
and Infidel, between Catholic and Protestant* 
As a protection of the purity of the group a 
tendency develops everywhere to hinder mte-r- 
marriage between such groups 

During the last century there has been a 
decided tendency to ascribe such social antago¬ 
nisms to biological causes. It is assumed that 
the antagemisms ore founded on genetically 
determined characteristics of the members of the 
whole group. The racial discriminations of our 
times and the cUIros to racial supenonty demon¬ 
strate the dangers involved m the uncritical 
failure to differentiate between soctal and genetic 
foroei, in the lack of understanding of the 
relations between the individual and the group 
to which he belongs, and in the vagueness of the 
concept "race " 

Eariy cofllogists desenbed human "races" 
acooftling to striking features of bodily form, like 
Europeans, Negroes, Mongols, Australians, with¬ 
out stressing individual variations in each group. 
They also did not hesitate to aacribe to each race 
mental charncCerlsCica which were based on their 
present re al or supposed cultural characteristics. 

* Deosued Deceinber 21, 1942 


A more prrasc definition of race was obtaini'd 
from the study of domesticatcri animals In 
these a race is defined as a senes of pure breeds 
in which each generation repeats the cliaracttr- 
istica of the preceding generation in accordance 
with certain selected stable characteristics which 
show only slight indivnlual diflcrcnctii Such 
characteristics may be expressed in bodilv fcirm 
and also in physiological and mental behavior 

The modem theory of racism claims that the 
characteristics of every individual are determined 
by his podtion as a member of a race To 
prove this it would be necessary to show that 
groups of men exist in which each individual 
conforms to a certain type, so that he may be an 
adequate representative of all the members of 
the group 

A scientific answer to the problem demands, 
therefore, an investigation of the question of the 
occurrence of individual dilTcrcnccs in [nirebred 
groups of man 

If it were possible to find such a population, 
the problem would simply lx* to determine the 
extent of individual variation in such a group 
If such variations did not exceed narrow limits, 
we would have to conclude that the character¬ 
istics found within these limits are racial char¬ 
acteristics of the group in question 

As a matter of fact we have no such purebred 
groups All we can observe are individuals and 
populations Populations may be groups of 
blood relatives, local or soaal groups. 

The individual may be described accurately 
without reference to the group to which it is to 
be assigned, either as a form as it appears at a 
given moment or as it develops and decays, from 
conception to death 

Difficulties arise when the individual is cun- 
oeivod as representative of a group, as re}irc- 
sentative of what we call "a type " It should 
be dearly understood that the concept "type" 
contains unavoidably a strong subjective cle¬ 
ment We form it'by concentrating in a single 
individual the most frequent forma that we 
observe in a mass of individuals. When in a 
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populaUun many individuali are tall, blonde, 
with short no 0 C 8 , small ears and so on, we 
construct the typical Individual as one that has 
all these charactenslics, without coniidenng 
that actually a nnale individual that combines 
all these cliaracteristica is exceedingly rare, the 
more so, the more independimt tmits arc included 
in the characterization Still more dangerous is 
rhe transfer of the Impression of the existence of 
a type abstracted from the observations made in 
one population to that of another one of some* 
what different composition Under such condi¬ 
tions even expenrnced anthropologists have been 
induced to recognize the "type” with which 
they were familiar as a constituent, separate 
element of the new population they were 
investigating 

Still another danger is involved in conccn- 
tratmg our attention on extreme forms, a 
tendency particularly noticeable in the studies 
of constitution It is true that by the study of 
extreme fonns, as for instance the tall, slim types 
and short, stocky types, certain interrelations 
lietwecn forms or between form and function 
may be discovered that arc obscured in the whole 
mass of individuals, but this does not mean, 
as IB all too often assumed, that the whole mass 
consists of a mixture of these types, because each 
"type” IB merely an artificial selection from a 
large group Such a selection from a population 
of those individuals who agree within narrow 
limits in regard to a numlier of traits that arc 
morphologically important, and segregation of 
these as a racial unit arc not justifiable because 
It can be shoum that such groups, when selected 
from different populations, are genetically dis¬ 
tinct. If, for instance, we should select in this 
manner a group of Bohemians and Sialians who 
are Id^Ucal in regard to certain bodily features, 
and these can be found notanthstanding the 
great differences in the frequencies of distinctive 
bodily fonns in these two groups-'-wc should 
find that the children, of these Bohemian parents 
tend to resemble the general trend of Bohemians, 
those of the SidJlus the general trend of 
Sialians. 

'Summarizing these oonsiderations we may say 
that the attempt to find any group of man who 
might be called "a race” m any well-defined 
meaning cannot be successful as long as it is 
based on the essentially psychologically deter¬ 
mined concept of type 

To answer the question whether or m how far 
^he bodily characteristicB of an individual are 


determined by his descent wc must apply the 
rigid definition of what constitutes a race. The 
individual is first of all a member of a family 
and we ought to determine In how far members 
of a family are alike or differ among ihemsclveB. 
The next question should be, in how far do 
families differ in their characteristics among 
themselves or in how far are they alike Finally 
wc should have to investigate in how far the 
hereditary charactenslics of individuals and 
families are stable or subject to change under 
varying conditions of life 

In experimental studies of animals or plants 
all these conditions can be controlled Certain 
bodily, physiological, and mental characteristics 
that arc controlled bv simple lawn of heredity 
can be selected and by continued inbreeding of 
selected forms can be stabilized, so that m 
controlled breeds the selected features appear 
regularly in all individuals, in generation after 
generation 

In man such controlled inbreeding is im¬ 
possible Wc cannot raise generations according 
to selected traits We know only populations 
that differ in regard to various traits If it were 
possible to find a thoroughly inbrcxl group of 
man in which oil family lines, without exception, 
are identical, we might say that we have found 
a race, not in the sense that all individuals arc 
alike, but that any one family line would be an 
exact reiiresentative of the whole population 
In such a popublion the small ancestral group 
might have boon of quite diverse ongin which 
would be expressed m considerable variability 
of the children of each family Only if the 
ancestral group was of homogeneous descent 
oouM we expect that not only each family but 
also each individual would be a representative 
of the whole population, and we could claim that 
this population would be a raaal unit 

From this point of view we can try to solve 
the question of racial punty and prove or dis¬ 
prove the claim that the individual must share 
in all the characteristics of the group to which he 
belongs It is, therefore, important to search 
for the most highly inbred populations and to 
determine in how far in such populations indi¬ 
viduals constituting a fraternity may differ 
among themselves, and in how far family lines 
may differ among themselves. Equally im- 
portant is a study of the relation between the 
variability of family lines and of fraternities, 
because the formef depend upon the amount of 
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Inbreeding, the latter on the diversity of heredi¬ 
tary lines present in the ancestral population 
1 have been enabled to carry through part of 
such an investYgahon with the help of a grant 
from the American Philosophical Society and of 
the Counal for Research in 5?oaal Sciences of 
Columbia University I selected a number of 
highly mixed populations, like those of our 
eastern large cities, other groups more uniform 
because members of a well-delined national 
group, and by contrast isolated groups that had 
for a long time intermarried among themselves 
Areas from which such observations arc available 
are not numerous The Ix^st series are the 
Scandinavians of the Faroe Islands, the group 
of islands located between Scotland and Iceland 
Besides these I had Che East Silienan tnbes of 
the Chukchee Peninsula, Chippcway Indians of 
a few communities that have for a long time 
intermarried among themselves, the so-called 
BastoanJs of South Africa, a mixture of Hotten¬ 
tots and Dutch who also have formed for a kmg 
time a socially isolated community, tlic Pitcairn 
Islanders, descendants of mutineers of an English 
vessel and Polynesian women; and a mixed 
Malay-Dutch population fr«Hn Kiwar. It will 
be noticed that among these only the Faroe 
Islanders and the East Siberians are of fairly 
uniform origin, while the ancestry of all the 
others includes divergent human types Dutch 
and Hottentot, English and Polynesian, Euro¬ 
pean and Amencan Indian, and Malay and 
Dutch The results of the study demonstrate 
a sharp cleavage between these isolated groups 
and the two other groups, the one composed of 
dty dwellers of mixffl origin, the other of widely 
spread national units, like Italians, Bohemians, 
and East European Jews 

In the former group we find a much higher 
degree pf nmilanty of family lines as compared 
to fraternal similarity than in the latter No 
matter whether the ancestry is uniform or 
mixed, the family lines arc somewhat alike, 
while the brothers and sisters in each family are 
unlike. We may express the degree of simiton ty 
of the family lines by the ratio between the 
variability of siblings and that of family lines 
In isolated, inbred communities the siblings are 
U to 2 5 times os variable as the family lines. 
In the highly mixed population of Boston they 
are leas than .8 times as variable as the family 
lines. In national groups the ratio is a little 
more than one. In a study of this kind we 
must be sure that the family groups consist of 


real brothers and sisters This can be ascer¬ 
tained from a study of the similarity of fathers 
and mothers and their alleged children. Only 
when fathers and mothers show the same degree 
of similarity can we conclude that the alleged 
fraternities arc true fraternities 
While it would be highly desirable to have 
studies of many more inbred societies, we may 
infer from the data here gathered that there is 
no human group in existence which is so uniform 
cither in fraternal groups or in family lines that 
any one individual can lx* considered as a 
representative of ihc group In other wonis, 
there arc no charactcristirs known to us that 
would allow UB to claim that individual char¬ 
acteristics are determined by traits common to 
the whole group However we select groups of 
man, we do not find pure races such as we raise 
in domestication vi animals and cultivation of 
plants or m experimental senes 
A strict interpretation of what we mean by 
''race" also implies that under equal condilions 
the senes of generations would retain choir 
character, if not for indefinite periods, at least 
for a reasonable riumlx.f of generations, and that 
all changes that occur must be accounto<l for by 
changes of environment Kxcopted would be 
purely statistical changes due to difTcrential 
birthrate and deathrate or to selective migration 
In a completely homogeneous ract, these would 
have no influence anywav 

Evidence of a certain degree of instability of 
bodily form has been accumulating in recent 
years. Since 1909, when 1 showed that the 
chikircn of American immigrants differ in bodily 
form from their own foreign-bom parents, addi¬ 
tional proof has been forthcoming I mention 
particularly Dr Shapiro’s obacrvatious on Japa¬ 
nese immigrants in Hawaii It is most inter¬ 
esting that only lost year a study of Rost 
European Jews apiieared in Germany which 
corroborates the Instability of bodily type that 
we observed here It is hard to see how the 
results of this study can be harmonised with 
Nazi racial theory, ami we wonder that it was 
ever allowed to see the light of day 
AH these considerations are not in conflict 
with the obvious fact, that varieties of man, like 
Europeans, Negroes, AsutraJians, can be dearly 
and definitely differenbated They show that 
in none of these vanedes purebred groups ore 
found It must also be emphasized that, while 
in some bodily traits the vaneties of man are 
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dearly distioct, in others they show only minute 
di/Tcrencee or no differences whatever. 

While the anatomicaJ changes due to environ¬ 
mental causes are probably always slighti physio¬ 
logical, psychological, and social changes are 
fundamental and of the same character In all 
the voneties of man The physiological be¬ 
havior of the body is adjustable to a great 
vonety of external conditions, to dimate» alti¬ 
tude, food, type of occupation Under the same 
environmental stress individuals of varying 
anatomical form will react in the same way, 
while the reactions of the same individual in 
varying environment will not be the same 
What is true of physiological function is even 
more true of mental and social behavior As an 
example of mixed physiological and soaal be¬ 
havior we may point to language. Within a 
wide range of forms of the articulating organs 
the pronunciation of an individual docs not 
depend upon the form the mouth but on the 
articulation of the group in which he is growing 
up. The fixed character of an Individual’s 
speech is determined by what he leama in 
childhood, not by the form of his pharynx, nose, 
tongue, palate, and lips. Observations of this 
type are valid regardless of the variety of 
mankind to which the individual belongs. 

On account of the dependence of physiological 
and psychological characteristics upon natural 
and Boaal environment, it is exceedingly difficult 
to ascertain any genetically determmed char¬ 
acteristics of this kind among the clearly dis¬ 
tinctive anatomical vanetics of man. While we 
cannot claim that identity of all varieties of man 
ID regard to these traits has been established, 
the available evidence proves that particularly 
for the complex functions which depend upon 
culture, no genetic difFcrenoe of any significance 
has ever been proven 

Here also the adaptability of successive gener¬ 
ations gives the crucial answer Are forms of 
use of thr body, mental processes, and social 
habits determined by heredity, and therefore 


constant for successive generations, or are they 
determined by soda! environmentP 

We have made an experimental investigation 
of this problem by studying the gestures of 
various national immigrant groups who live here 
in America m separate districts and by comparing 
them with the habits of their Amencanued 
descendants This study was earned out by 
Dr David £fr6n, who was able to show that 
uniformity of style of gesture develops in a 
stable soc^ envirotiment, but that it is broken 
when the soaal environment changes He has 
proved this both by historical analysis and by 
individual observation Italian gesture habits 
are very old and may be recognized in annent 
paintings They were imposed upon France 
when the court came under the strong influence 
of Italy Early English motor habits used to be 
lively and contrast strongly with Victorian 
restraint Here in America national gestural 
habits of immigrants are first markedly weak¬ 
ened, finally lost under the influence of American 
descriptive, emphatic, and didactic gestural 
habits In short, there is no proof that such 
habits are founded in any way on racial descent 
On the contrary, all the evidence we have shows 
that they are socially determined 
These considerations show conclusively that 
we do not know of any group of men in which 
the individual can be considered a representative 
of the whole group, because the component 
individuals of any group vary markedly among 
themselves In other words, "race" does not 
determine human behavior. I wish to be dearly 
understood 1 do not claim that it has been 
proved that biologically or, better, goietically 
determined characteristics arc exactly the same 
in all populations. I do maintain that every 
known population, no matter on what prindples 
it Is select, shows a wide degree of variation 
of f<M'ms; that no pure human race exists, and 
that behavior is much more rigidly controlled 
by natural and sodal environmeot than by 
descent 
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Crangks in the number and dulnbution of 
people po sweeping as to alter th^ world's balance 
of power arc now clearly vuuble It is the curi¬ 
ous fact that these changes are receiving less at¬ 
tention in current discussions of post-war prob¬ 
lems than the details of social, economic, and 
political arrangements It is cunous because the 
future size and distributicBi of population can be 
discussed with considerable reality, even in an 
uncertain world It will become tragic if post¬ 
war arrangements prove ill-adaptcd to emerging 
population changes. From the beginning they 
would contain the seeds of their own destruction 

Today, 1 propose to illustrate the bearing of 
demographic trends on future policy by discus¬ 
sing some of the work on Europe which mv col¬ 
leagues and I, at Princeton's Office of Population 
Research, have undertaken in co-operation with 
the Ecmomics Department of the League of 
Nations, Mnt, I shall discuss some of the fun¬ 
damentals of population change, and describe 
briefly the interwar position. Then 1 shall con¬ 
sider the prospects for future change m the major 
demographic regions, and some of the implica¬ 
tions of those changes for each region Finally, 
I wont to discuss what seems to me to be the 
broader meaning of trends now visible for inter¬ 
national policy. 

Fundamentals of Population Change 

First of all, it is im|X)rtant to realize that we 
have been livitig in a unique period of the world's 
demographic history—a penod of unparalleled 
populatim growth. Since 1800 the number of 
pe^e of European culture has increased perhaps 
thr^old. For Western Europe, this period is 
drawing to a dose and will not return in a future 
that raattcfs It developed because of changes 
in birth ami death rates so sweetnng as to amount 
to a vital revolution. Before this vital revolu¬ 
tion, high death rates nearly cancelled high birth 
rates to yield little natural increase. In the mod¬ 
em Industrial West, where the revolution has 
most nearly run its course, both death and birth 
rates are now low, yielding again amall increase. 


The rapid growth occurred dunng the penod of 
tnuibitinn from liigh to low vital rales Ijccause 
mortality led fertility in the downward trend 
This entire pattern of logging transition in \ital 
rates, and the resulting wave of ginwtli, did not 
begin biniultaneoubl> all over Europe Insteoil, 
it spread slowly from West to East with the lech- 
nied and industnaJ revolution The result is 
that the vanous regions of Europe are in widely 
different phases of the wave of growth The 
Soviet Union and Eastern and Southern Europe 
are in different stages of the growth phase, while 
In Northwestern and Central Europe the transi¬ 
tion 16 most nearly complete, and the prospects 
for future growtJi are small 

Lest the asa^rtum that the prosiiects for future 
growth in Western Europe ore sinall seems to be 
mere crystal gazing, it will bo well to consider the 
interwar position If fertility and mortality re¬ 
mained at the levels of 1933 and there were no 
migration, the population would ultimately de¬ 
cline by more than 25 piTcent per generation of 
alxMJt 30 years in Austria, f^nnany, and Eng¬ 
land and Wales The vit.'d rates of the early 
thirties would ultimately yield declines of from 
15 to 24 percent per generation in Kbionia, Swe¬ 
den, Norway, Belgium, and Switzerland, declines 
of from 5 to 14 percent in France, Latvia, Scot¬ 
land, Denmark, and Czechoslovakia, and of less 
than 5 percent in Finland and Hungary Ireland 
and the Netherlands Were the only Western na¬ 
tions above the permanent replacement level. 
The remaiiung European countnes had schedules 
of mortality and fertility which, if maintainisd, 
would yield population increases ranging from 10 
percent to more than 50 percent per generation In 
the case of the U. S. S R Summarizing the 
powbon at the end of the interwar penod, we 
may say that the eastward wave of populabon 
growth probably was near the crest In the 
IJ, S. S R , high but receding in Eastern and 
Southern Europe, at a developing trough in 
Northwestern and Central Europe. The war 
will modify these trends in a direction which is 
all too dear 
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Prospects for Futurk Poj'ut-ation Change 

For the time being it will assist the analyns to 
leave the effects of the war out of account, and 
centering our attention on underlying trends, to 
consider the broad prospects for future change 
Western Europe would face declining numbers if 
It retained the age-schedulea of vital rates wbicli 
charactenzed the thirties Of course, these 
schedules will not be retained. A long period of 
political chaos might dnve mortality higher after 
the war If it does, the discussion of population 
trends per se would serve no useful purpose If, 
as seems more probable, there are some decades 
of settled peace, mortality probably will continue 
its long downward trend Where health condi¬ 
tions are bad, the improvement should he quite 
rapid, where they are normally good, progress 
can be expected to be less rapid Any decline in 
niortality will, of course, stimulate growth, or 
check decline However, in many countries an 
improvement in mortality will not prevent pop¬ 
ulation decline In several areas the fertility of 
the early thirties was already bo low that it would 
not permanently maintain a stationary iiopuln- 
tion even if there were no deaths from birth to 
the end of the childbearing penod This situa¬ 
tion obtained in Austna, Germany, F.ngland, 
Estonia, Sweden, Norway, Belgium, and Switzer¬ 
land In such areas a population decline can be 
forestalled only by immigration or a rise in 
fertility 

Fertility might nse after the war It has al¬ 
ready done BO in Nazi Germany There the vital 
schedules of 1933 would have yielded an ultimate 
deduic of 30 percent per generation, but those of 
1940 were about suffident to maintain a per¬ 
manently stationary population However, it is 
doubtful that, even without the war, the 1940 
schedule of fertility could have been maintained 
The increase came in considerable part from a 
flood of postponed marriages and children eliated 
by the rtemployment program, state subsidies 
for marriage, and a general revival in popular 
confidence in the future This source, once 
drawn upon, is not available again '■ Moreover, 
there are powerful forces in Western life tending 
toward a further decline m fertility In our in¬ 
dividualistic Bodety many of the satisfactions of 
parrathdod are as well obtained from two chil¬ 
dren os from more. C>n the other hand, the 

■ Kirk, Dudley The reUtion of employineot levrii to 
births in Germany MUhank UemoHal Fund Quart, 20 
(2). 1-13, 1942. 


penalties of parenthood, m terms of physical dis¬ 
comfort, domestic routine, and mounting costs, 
increase rapidly as the family grows The 
strength of the pressures toward small feunilics is 
reflected in the fact that there probably is no 
substantial population group having its fertility 
under effective control which Is reproduang at 
more than threi'-quorters of the replacement 
level, and in these low fertility groups there is no 
evidence of a real upward trend Even in coun¬ 
tries where fertility on the average is low, there 
ore substantial sections of the population in 
which It IB high but falling rapidly There is 
every indication that the small family pattern is 
spreading to these still divergent gruu])8 In the 
abacnct of drastic soaal-oconomic change, it is 
reasonable to expect the general trend of fertility 
to be downward for some years to come 

If the future yields an orderly development of 
the vital trends of the interwar period, we should 
expect that both mortality and fertility would 
tend to be moat rapid where the rates are highest, 
and least rapid where they ore lowest, and that 
the rates of decline would become progressively 
smaller ns tunc went on These general pnna- 
ples can be applietl in close amformity with past 
expcnencc to yield age schedules of fertility and 
mortality for the future which are reasonable 
m the light of the oMsunqihonH These predicted 
vital rates |>ermii us to fornialuc our general 
predictions in a senes of population projections. 
All that IB required is to add projected births to 
the census populations appropnately aged and 
subtract projected deaths from them 

My colleagues and I have constructed a senes 
of such projections for the years 1940 to 1970 
for the USSR and each European nation as 
of the 1937 boundanes* The underlying as- 

' rbe duvelopincfil of thmie projection! u prunanly the 
work of Ensign Andey J Coole, formerly b member it the 
tochnicsl BUfl* of tbo O &20 of PopuUtion Rntwrrh The 
vhole pfoccM fai a ■omewhat Intricate one, only the outlines 
of whl^ can be BuggeBted hen 

In the am of mortalky, life-table death rates fur carh 
age were obtained for all the available European rapenenfe 
back to 1870. Thb eaperienoe was aggregated to give the 
general course through which roortalUy bai moved In 
Europe from high to low The curves m pr swa itlng thU 
avenga courae were extended snth dccreatliig ratca of dc-> 
dine to permit their ubs for the ODonCrlea s^h the moit 
favorable experience. The lait observed rates for each 
country were located on the curves, and values read fonrarrl 
at au cO BSalvt 6vo-year Intervala to 1970 In other words, 
we have aaaumed for the future the Bame type gf Improve- 
ment In mortality that has actually gone on in the past 
The method pro^ highly accurate in projecting the ex- 
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BumptionB must be kept in mind They arc (1) 
that the future course of mortality and fcrtUit\ 
will represent an orderly development of the 
trends of the interwar penod, (2) that there will 
be no international mli^ration, and (3) that there 
is no war The Arst assumption is reasonable 
only in the Lvent of a United Nations' viLtory« 
and in the absence of stronj? pro-natolist policies 
or other sweepintt soaal'oconomic chanKes The 
assumption of no migration is false but has the 
virtue of pennittinft us to examine the internal 
potentialities for grerwth It u too early to ^vc 
any numerical expression to the effects of the war 
I shall discuss the mutter qualitatively later on 
The population projections must he thought of as 
showing the results to lx; expected from iindis- 

pcctation of iJe at liirlh in 1930 from the mortality expere 
encs of 1900 1910 

We BMime la the cane of futility that the Kencral tremi 
of all rates will be downward lliiii axMimption !■ made in 
the face of Lbs fact that there was a tendency for the rates 
to rlee for ihe period of eronomir revival. 1935-1939 llils 
rlie m viewed a» a tempnrao' rebound from the depremon 
low To get at the underlying trend In fLilllity. fr^ from 
temporary duturbanceit the expenenre of the early twen- 
tica and that in the Late twenties were averaged to otanil for 
1925, and the eKpcncnceii of the i^ly ihirtiefi and the late 
thirtiM were averaged to otand for 1935 Fhe dilirerrnce 
In the rates centered on 1925 and 1915 w taken an the 
meanifie of oiope Rates centered on 1925 and 1935 were 
averaged to give the height aj of 19J0 Jlie height-slope 
relatKai for all European countriefl having adequate data 
was then plotted; It ohowwd clearly that the downward 
olope was most rapid where the rates were highest and leant 
rapid where they were lowest This beght-olopc relation 
for Europe was then ined to establinh the Initial slope from 
the last observed height of rate in eat h country A smooth 
curve (rectangular hyperbola) having the appropriate Ini¬ 
tial height and slope was tfum applied Fhe curve is 
asymptotic to seni, hence gives a dccrBosjng rate of decline 
as tune goes on Any numbta' oi other curves would ha\e 
nrved as well The family of curves used maintained sub 
■tantially the lame order of rates by rnunUy In 1970 as 
WM obanved initially and had the advantage of simplicity 
Other functions meeting these requirements would not 
have given widely different results 

Since, in the case both of mortality and of fertiliLy, the 
netbod utitlMd averagri European experience for the pr»> 
jecclons of each country, only an a^uatc census and 
recent age-spenSc fertility and mortality rates were re¬ 
quired to obtain projectlorui In some countries, partku* 
larly the U S. Sw R and those of Eastern Europe, even 
tboe data wire often either Inaccurate or lacking In 
such cam it has been necessary to make as careful osti- 
mates as possible on the basis of such Informathm as docs 
exist The results in these cases are natureOy less reliable 
than iham for countries with more adequate statistical 
reoonls. The projections have been made for the U S S.R 
and for each country of Interwar Europe 


turberi, underlying demographic trends In this 
senae we hclievo them broadly pmlirtive How¬ 
ever, cloHclv e\aiiiineil, the> are (inl> working 
models useful for analysis Actual ex]x;nrnpc 
certainly will not follow them in detail Kco- 
nomic fluctuations, t^tiliticoi disorders, indcctl 
changes in the weather, will intnxJuce at least 
minor year to year fluctuationn 



Figure 1 Bumnianzes thr lesults, as far os total 
numbers are co^te^ped, for the USSR and 
the regions of Kurope ' The solid lines show the 

* In this paper tho following dsuiriretkin of rounincs 
into regKMis w used 
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actual populationa between 1921 and 1940, and 
the broken lines the projections The scale is 
■emi-lo^anlhmic, hence equal rises indicate equal 
percentage increases, not equal absolute in¬ 
creases On the assumptions of no war, no mi¬ 
gration, and an orderly development of past 
trends, the USSR would have the most ra(M 
growth of the regions studied It would move 
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fipm 174 millions in 1940 to 251 millions in 1970, 
from a population 44 percent as large as that of 
all non-Soviet Europe to one 60 percent as large 
Changes to be eirpected In non-Soviet Europe are 
relatii^y small, the increase from 1940 to 1970 
being only 18 millions and the maximum popula¬ 
tion being reached by 1960 This relatively sta¬ 
tionary population of non-Soviet Europe is the 
resultant of widely divergent trends as between 
regions. Without war, Eastern and Southern 
Europe would grow rapidly but Northwestern 
and Centra] Europe would reach a maximum of 
about 2J7 millions by 1950, and then decline to 
225 milliont fay 1970. 

important than changes in total num¬ 
bers, which occur only gradually, are those In the 
sue of constituent ags groups. How drastic 
such changes are is shown by figure 2, which per¬ 
mits comparison of the 1940 population with that 
projected for 1970 in Northwestern and Central 
Europe, Eastern and Southern Europe, and the 
U S. S. R. In these pyramids each bar repro- 
aenta a five-year age group with males to the left 
and females to the right. The group aged 0-4 
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li the bottom boTp that 5-9 the next one up, and 
eo on The top bar stande for persona over 85 
yean of age, a group that death haa olmosl ex- 
dagulshed Much vi the history of past events 
may be read from the pyramids For exaniplc, 
in that for Northwestern and Central Europe in 
1940 the penons who had survived to age 30-34 
yean in 1940 were more numerous than those 
under 5 years of age because the birth rate has 
been declining. The bar for persons 5-9 yean of 
age is rrlalJvdy short because of the depression 
dip in the birth rate The gash in the population 
2<^24 yean of age is the result of the short crop 
of babies during the last war There are rela¬ 
tively few males 40-55 yean of age in the 1940 
pyramid because that group bore the brunt of 
Ant war’s casualties 

In the pyramid of the population projected for 
1970 in Northwestern and Central Europe the 
age groups are all advanced 30 years (6 ban), 
after appropriate reduction by mortality The 
result is a rapid increase in the sue of the older 
age groups In this pyramid all age groups un¬ 
der 30 come, of course, from projected births. 
The narrowing of the base of the pyramid sug¬ 
gests that the projected birth rates were dropp^ 
irery rapidly In fact, however, since birth rates 
in this region were already low, they were rr- 
duoed much less rapidly than those either In 
Southern and Kastem Europe or ui the U S. S R 
'Hie heavy erosion of the base of the pyramid is 
due less to projected dcclmi's of fertility than to 
the fact that after 1940, laige contingLnts move 
out of the childbearing period and are replaced 
by smaller ones. The narrowly based pyramid 
for 1970 is, therefore, not so much the result of 
what we assume will happen to fertility, as of 
what has already happened to the contingent of 
potential parents of that penod 

The pyramids for the USSR stand at the 
other extreme, and those for Southern and East¬ 
ern Europe in the middle. The different stages 
of demographic development of the three regions 
may be seen by comparing the pyramids for 1970 
with those for the region to the left in 1940. The 
population projected for 1970 in Eastern and 
Southern Europe lies a little ahead in demo^ 
graphic evolution of that for 1940 in North- 
srestem and Central Europe, while that for the 
U« S. S. R. in 1970 hes a little ahead of that for 
Southern and Eastern Europe in 1940. In other 
Words, Southern and Eastern Europe is a little 
Iw than a generation behind Northwestern and 
Central Europe in demographic development and 


about as far ahead of the U S S R The pyra¬ 
mids for both Southern and Eastern Europe and 
the U S S R in 1940 show the characteristic 
narrow top and broad base of regions with high 
mortality and high fertility The pyromula for 
the 1970 population both show the rapid increase 
of persons of aU adult ages resulting from the as¬ 
sumption that death rates will fall most rapidly 
where they are now worst Neither gives the 
immediate impression that sharp declines in fer¬ 
tility were projected between 1940 and 1970. 
In fact, however, projected schedules of fertility 
declined very subetantially in Southern and 
Kastem Europe and moat rapidly of all in the 
USSR The pyramid for Southern and 
Eastern Europe is only slightly eroded and that 
for tlie U. S S K. is scarcely undercut at all be¬ 
cause in both regions the number of {loLential 
parents increases rapidly between 1940 and 1970. 
This Increase m potential parents offsets the as¬ 
sumed shrinkage in size of their families Be¬ 
cause of this situation the U S S R ran coast 
into a huge population, even if its fertility under¬ 
goes a spectacular decline 

It is dear that, under the assumptions staled, 
the cenlcr of population growth will shift eosl- 
ward, the USSR will face ver>’ r.ipid growth, 
Bubetanbal growth will go on for a generation in 
Southern and Eastern Europe, and Northwestern 
and CenlVol Europe faces an imminent cessation 
of growth with a rapid increase in (he older age 
groups. 

Nokthwkstkrn and Central Eurupf 

With this broad characterization of the major 
demographic regions liefore us, we may turn to 
a more careful cxaminalion of the situation in 
each region. Under the assumption of no war, 
no migration, and an orderly development of in¬ 
terwar trends, the Northwestern and Central 
region would reach its maximum population by 
1950 Maximum size for the period 1940-1970 
would be attained or passed by 1945 in England 
and Wales, Sweden, Estonia, France, Belgium, 
and Switzerland By 1955 Scotland, Latvia, 
Finland, Norway, Germany, Austna, and Czech¬ 
oslovakia would be added to the list The re¬ 
maining countries of the region reach their peak 
populabons by or before 1970. 

Of course, the War will alter these results, whidi 
serve chiefly to illustrate the underlying situa¬ 
tion. It Is clear that the major belligerenti of 
the West—Germany, France, and the United 
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Kingdom- -already have passed their peak popu> 
lauons The same is probably true of some of 
the smaller belligerents and perhaps of some of 
the neutrals At this stage it is impoeuble to 
measure the effect of the war. However, we can 
illustrate the type of effect the war may have by 
assuming that ilie losses in the present conflict 
through defiat in births and excess civilian and 
military' mortality arc proportional in each age 
group to those of the last war My colleague, 
Mr Kirk, has constructed such an estimate for 
the Orman population in 1950 It is shewn in 
figure 3 by the solid block area which lias some¬ 
what the appearance of a formalized Chnstmas 
tree Outside this solid black area lie heavily 
hatched blacks which represent the loss of two 
WOTS on the assumptions specified The losses in 
births as a result of motnlizotiona (f e at ages 
30 34 from the first World War and at 5-9 from 
the present war) are dearly apparent War 
casualties are reflected in the larger hatched areas 
on the male side of the pyramid, rivihan losses as 
a result of blockade, epidemic, and war strain in 


the lesser depletion of the female population 
The outer section of the pyramid shows the popu¬ 
lation that Germany would have had by 1950 if 
neither war had taken place and fertility and 
mortality had remained at the levels of 1910 
Mr Kirk estimates that the German population 
of 1950 will be about 25 inithons less b^;ause of 
the decline in fertility and perhaps 10 millions 
less because of the losses of two wars It was 
this Situation which led German students of pop¬ 
ulation to Gondude before the present conflict 
that, with another war os costly in life as the last 
one, Germany could not again be a dominant 
world power France and the United Kingdom 
are in demographic situations that differ con¬ 
siderably in detail from the German one, but the 
fundamentals are the same Both have passed 
the peak of their demographic power, and neither 
IB in a position to recuperate from heavy war 
losses 

The meaning of prospective population changes 
may be examined with the assistance of figure 4 
This chare shows the change between 1940 and 
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1970 in Ihe population projected without war Johb the etonamic system will be will depend on how 
for broatl age classes The lop panels show the well it adapts itself to Ilk* aging of its labor force, 
average change in millions i^cr five-year age This aging will be pronounced Persons between 
cohort, the bottom panels, the change as a per- 15 and 44 will decline by 15 millions, those 45-64 
oent of the 1940 population The results for will increase by 14 millions Provided efficient 
Northwestern and Central Europe are given in use can be made of older workers, but only on 
the left-hand panel Heavy abwlute and pro- that provision, tJie region should be able to main- 
portional declines appear In each group through tain a high level of living in an era of peace It 
age 35 There is a slight loss from 35-44 and is much more doubtful that it will ^ able to 
then large gains for all ages over 45 If we take maintain ita military power The region as a 
the ages under 15 and 65 and over as roughly whole faces a loss of 3 6 million males in the most 
those of economic dependency, then the region active military ages of 20-34 Between 1940 
faces a net loss of dependents of about 7 millions, and 1970, the group 15-19, from which recruits 
the gain in those over 65 being less than the pro- are drawn, will dechne by 30 percent 
jocted reduction of children Meanwhile the War losses will undoubtedly speed the declines 
productive ages lose only about one million per- and ch^k the gams. The bnint of military cas- 
•ons. On the present assumptions, therefore, ualties will fall on the group aged 45-64 in 1970— 
the region does not lose In its favorable ratio of hence the older labor force of that date Persons 
producers to dependents. What the influence on aged 15-44 in 1970 who will constitute the 
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younf^er labor force and the military contingent 
were under age 15 or not yet bom in l^MO. A 
nae of poat-war fertdity rates above the levels 
projected would increase thw group m 1970, 
However, it can do so only at the youngest ages 
In view of the present mobilizatioD of men, it is 
unlikely that there will be any net gain of the 
birth contingents over that projected prior to 
1945 Goins in births between 1945 and 1950 
will swell the group aged 20-24 in 1970. How¬ 
ever, these gains must be made from a generation 
of parents depleted with war losses They will 
be difficult to achieve. It is unbkely that events 
of the post-war period can result in any sub¬ 
stantial increase in the military and young worker 
contingents projected for the 1970 population of 
Northwestern and Central Europe. 

It is not unlikely that birth rales will move 
above the levels projected for the post-war pc- 
nod. The projections assume a continuance of 
pre-war trends Faced with a realization that 
even the pre-war levels of fertility would result 
in progressive declines of population ranging as 
high os 30 percent per generation, the nations 
probably will make strenuous attempts to reverse 
the trend Strong pro-natalut programs were 
already established in France, Germany, Sweden, 
and other oountnei before the war. The Beve¬ 
ridge report and current mimstenal pronounce¬ 
ments in Britain indicate active government 
planning to increase the size of families after the 
WOT. There is not sufficient experience to tell 
us the prerequisitet of a successful pro-natalist 
program. It seems likely that a long-range |»o- 
nataJist policy will require a framework of eco¬ 
nomic and political eccunty, and a new emphasis 
on human values Society will certainly have 
to be reoriented toward the interests of children, 
probably detracting somewhat from the current 
preoccupation with the needs of the aged. Prob¬ 
ably it will have to be less onented toward strictly 
Individualistic values, and more toward those of 
the group. Such a development might easily 
lead coward a new rise of nationalism. If suc¬ 
cessful pro-natalist policies should yield an In¬ 
crease In births, the burdens of the dependent 
groups would be large, for the increase in the 
young ages would be added to that inevitably 
coming in the dd. Meantime such pdiaea 
would have almost negligible effect on the work¬ 
ing and Sghting contingents between now and 
1970. The fact Is that Northwestoti and Cen¬ 
tral Europe's period of youth Is over; its time kA 
growth is past 


SoUTHEgN AND EASTERN EUROPR 

The projected iiopulation changes for Southern 
and Eastern Europe contrast sharply with those 
for Northwestern Europe, and yi^ a different 
set of problems As may be seen from the mid¬ 
dle panel of figure 4, the principal charactcnstic 
of the penod 1940 to 1970 is a rapid increase in 
the persons of working ages Without war losees, 
the projections indicate a gam between 1940 and 
1970 of 32 millions (or 31 percent) in the popula¬ 
tion 15' 64 years of age, and a net decline of 5 
millions in the remaining age groups This in¬ 
crease in the ratio of producer to dependent 
groups will be an clement of great strength if the 
producers can be effectively uliliEcd. 

The difficulty lies in the effective use of a grow¬ 
ing number of workeni in a region already suffer¬ 
ing from pressure of population on its predomi¬ 
nately agricultural economy The problem is 
particularly acute in the East This section of 
Europe is charnctenzed by severe congestion on 
the land, small holdings, amt low yields It fares 
a projected increase of 20 million iiersoni of work¬ 
ing age (36 percent) between 1940 and 1970 
Obviously, the war will reduce that number. In 
some sections of the area the lasses have already 
been tcrnfic Such losses will not solve the 
problem. There will be a corresponding reduc¬ 
tion of resources through the war's depletion of 
soils and destruction of capital and economic or¬ 
ganization Smaller increases in the labor force 
will have to be met with smaller resources. A 
solution of the problem ii essential to the peace of 
Europe. Otherwise, minting pressure for eco¬ 
nomic opportunity is certain to lead to stnfo in 
this region of intense hatreds between widely 
divergent and hopelessly interioccd ethnic and 
religious groups If the problem is solved, the 
region will become one of mcrcastng power, and 
after 1970 its growth should be relatively slow. 

Tab USSR 

By contrast with the other regions, the Soviet 
Union faces rapid growth in oil sections of its 
population over age five The magnitude of its 
projected inersase is clearly shown in the right- 
hand panel of figure 4. The projectioas indicate 
an increase between 1940 and 1970 of 12 millions 
in the ages of dependency, but of 66 miliums (or 
63 percent) in the produ^ve ages. In the most 
active military ages, 20-34, they show males in¬ 
creasing by 11 mllliM to yield a total of 32 mil- 
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liont by 1970. The tame {(roup in Germany 
decreaBes by half a million to yield a total of 
only d miJIlona by 1970 

Lett the project increaBes Bccm fanlxiBtically 
large, It ahould be pointed out that they arc de¬ 
rived by the same procedurca os thoee for the 
other countries, llie basic data are less com¬ 
plete and reliable, but my col league, Dr Frank 
Lorimer, has managed to piece together what we 
believe to be an essentially accurate picture of 
the siluation as of 1940. In coribtructing the 
projections, wc have allowed for a rapid decline 
in mortality, but for one no more rapid than that 
which has occurred in the past under as poor 
initial conditions Wc have also [mjcctcti a de¬ 
cline of fertility much more rapid than that for 
non-Soviet Europe, in conformity with the evi¬ 
dence that fertility declines most rapidly where 
It IS highest 

The projections, as usual, provide for no war 
loiaef, and those losses undoubtedly have been 
terrific both in combatant and in non-combatant 
groups. In all probability the increase in popula¬ 
tion will be leM than that projected Perhaps 
the increase between 1940 and 1970 will be only 
50 millions. In this connection we should point 
out that the rate of increase projected is about 
the same as that which occurred between 1900 
and 1940 in spite of the tremendous losses from 
WOT, revolution, counter-revolution, and famine 
It should also be remembered that the USSR, 
by fostenng a rapid development of public 
health, may better the projected improvement in 
mortality, and that by its policy of state provi¬ 
sion for child care and training may avoid the 
rapid drop of fertility expencnccd in the West 
In any case it is clear that there will be a tre- 
mend^ growth of people in the U S S R 

In all probability this growth in population will 
be matched with a growth In power The Soviet 
Union has ample natural resources to support her 
prospective population within her present boun- 
daria During the past twelve years she has 
mode the most rapid progress in industrialization 
that the world has seen The War has injured 
her tembly, but she has the technical skills, the 
resources, and tho manpower to repair her looses 
and to go on to new and spectacular gains 11 
is difficult to escape the view that in the coming 
decades the Soviet Union will be the strongest 
single power In the world. 


lumCATIONS FOR INTERNATIONAL POLICIES 

It is the modem fashion for the scientist to pro¬ 
fess dimnieresl In the application of his findings 
However, 1 should like to exchange the present 
fashion for an earlier frankness It seems ap¬ 
propriate to do Hi in a group so closely link^ 
with the memory of Benjamin Franklin, who 
never hesitated to point out the bearing of pop¬ 
ulation change on national iiolic\ Once the war 
IB won, the major problem will [k that of achiev¬ 
ing a just and durable ]X!art'. That problem will 
not be solved bv doing now what we should have 
done in 1918 The world has m<ived on since 
then Our task is not to prevent this war, but 
the next one, not the belated dilution of past 
problems, but the prompt solution of present and 
emerging ones No peace will he either durable 
or just which attempts to stem the tide of demo¬ 
graphic change. We must recognize that the 
Western World, of which we are a i>art. is neanng 
the end of one demographic epoch, and is at the 
beginning of another National and Interna¬ 
tiona] poliaes feasible in the one arc not suitable 
to the other It is to the emerging demographic 
realities chat our policy must be adjusted 
Among those realities the following seem espe- 
aally important 

(1) Northwestern and Central Europe i6 at the 
end of Its rapid growth in people and in (lower 
In a peaceful world it has the posubility of de¬ 
veloping a very high level of living In war, 
none of its nations singly, and probably no com¬ 
bination of them, can longer make the world 
dance to its tune 

(2) Eastern, non-Soviet Europe faces a entical 
thirty-year penod in which there will be constant 
danger of pressure of population on developed 
resources Such pressures must be relieved in 
this region of deep hatreds if stnfe is to be 
avoided, Pr(»npt rebef can come from two 
sources. First, the region may be absorbed by 
the Soviet Union, which has ample resources and 
an enviable record in dealing with ethnic hetero¬ 
geneity If it it| the solution of the demographic 
problem may be rapid Or, Western powers 
may make an econoralc and political s^ution 
possible They will not if, through a tender re¬ 
gard for minonty rights, they set up a series of 
small sovereign states Such states would be 
able to serve only tu poor markets for manufac¬ 
tured goodi, and as sources of raw materials and 
of more and poorer human bi^ngs. The solution 
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lies m the creation of a wide trade area of rela¬ 
tively free migration into which outaidc capital 
and skills arc brought to foster industnalization 
and urbanization Without heavy emigration, 
onlv an urban and industnal development can 
provide economic opportunity and foster higher 
levels of living It is only in such a relatively 
prosperous cosmopolitan urban context that ad¬ 
ditional growth can be accommodated, the transi¬ 
tion to low birth and death rates be achieved, 
and anaent provinaal enmities gradually be 
removed 

(3) A third and analogous reality, but one out¬ 
side the proper scope of this paper, is the demo¬ 
graphic development of large regions m the Far 
East The pr^lems are of longer range and ulti¬ 
mately more senous, but involve the same under¬ 
lying pnnciples A modicum of modern sanita¬ 
tion and police work has permitted a tremcndoiiR 
growth of peoples In some areas the spread of 
industnal techniques will hnng these people 
power Broadly spieaking, the nations of the 
West have two choices that of sitting on the lid 
as long as possible, in the substantial certainty 
of being blown off eventually to face well-earned 
animosities, or that of fostenng a soaal, eco¬ 
nomic, and political development of these areas 
which will release some of the pressure of popula¬ 
tion on developed resources and ultimately check 
the rapid growth of peoples 

(4) Finally, the most important reality of all 
IS that the &vict Union, given a little political 
luck, will be the strongest single power in the 
world, and will occupy a dominant position on 
the Eurasian Continent She will be too big to 
heat Perhaps she will be weary enough and 
sufficiently confident of her great future not to 
be overly truculent 

Thiw are the demographic realities with which 


Western nations must cope. To do so will re¬ 
quire wise policy in both the domestic and the 
foreign fields At home the nations of Western 
Europe must eventually find means for chocking 
the progressive decline of their child populations 
—means which are compatible with human dig¬ 
nity and individual freedom Otherwise they 
face either a progressive decline in numbers or 
the loss of values for which they seek to live It 
seems likely that a prc-condition for success lies 
in (i new cmphasiB on human values within a 
framework of economic and txiliucal secunty' 
In the international field, the nations of Western 
Euroiie will have to depend on some form of col¬ 
lective secunty If it is to last, such collective 
secunty must be broadly based on the mutual 
Bclf-interrst, not only of u limited mcmberehip, 
hut of the community of nations It will have 
to be one to which the Soviet Union, in spite of 
ideological differences, will at least not be an¬ 
tagonistic, and one to which the backward areas 
of the world can look for mutually profitable 
assistance It will have to be one which pro¬ 
vides the nieclianism for peaceful change in a 
dynamic world 

The United States could stand apart from such 
an association 11 could not do so wisely, for our 
power and relative dctachinent is essential to the 
development of onv collective security not 
strictly lied to Soviet leadership Moreover, in 
the long run wo are in the same line of demo¬ 
graphic development as Western Europe and 
face the same world, at longer but narrowing 
range From a demographic and technological 
point of view it is too late for us to rule the world 
It Is not too late, but soon will be, for us to Join 
with Western Europe in teaching ourselves and 
the world the advantages of co-opcration within 
a framework of enlightened self-interest. 
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Thr inv^tif^ation of ftovemment aids to irans^ 
portation, and the reporte ihercon, madt for the 
Coordinator of Transportation for the penod 
ending with 1936, and thoop that are being made 
by the Board of Invesugntion and Rcnearch and 
that will linng the data to 1941, have raised the 
questions as to whether the Pnn.uiia Canal is a 
self-supporting faality, or whether those who usi' 
It for the tninuting of vessels, or for other pur¬ 
poses, are being subsidized by the government 
Does the government's net income from the 
Canal enterprise cover operating expenses and 
capital coats, or docs the government bear a part 
of the cost of performing the services rendered 
for those who use the C^all 
The staff of the Board offlnveatigation and 
Research prepared, and the Board, in 1942, 
issued, a ‘"preliminary statement," Kxhibit W-15, 
entitled "The Panama Canal, Financial Results 
of Operation " The Exhibit contains the state¬ 
ment that for the five-year period, 1917-1941, 
the average rate of return upon the average in- 
vi^tniunt in the Panama Canal was 2 179 per¬ 
cent, or 821 percent leas than 3 percent pi^r 
annum Moreover, the revenues upon which 
this rate of return is based include, in addition to 
the tolls and other revenue actually received, 
the amount that would have been received had 
the war vessels of the United States f ^vernment 
and the vessels of the Republic of Panama, that 
arc accorded free transit, paid tolls equal to those 
levied upon other vcaacls Even with the reve¬ 
nues thus inavased by adjustment, the receipts 
of the government werj found to be 115,920,000 
less than the amount required for the payment of 
3 percent per annum upon the investment The 
cargo carried through the Canal dunng the five- 
year penod having been 135,610,733 tons, there 
was a Federal subsidy amounting to 11 74 cents 
for each ton of cargo The government thus 
bore a part of the cost of transportation The 
•tatem^t in the Exhibit, however, explains that 
'The computed deficit, it should be noted, is a 
deficit baa^ upon the eaminga and expenses of 
the Canal transit property, and the civil and 
administrative operations," in the Canal Zone 


In other words, there arc two divisions cif the 
Panama Canal cntprpnB4' whoso ojicratiuns, in¬ 
vestment, comings, expenses, and net menme arc 
not included in (he foregoing calculation of the 
Canal’s net income and nitc of return upon in¬ 
vestment The other two diviaions of thi C'aiial 
enterprise arv the 'biihinosb properly" and its 
operations, and the properties operated for the 
Canal Administration by the Panama Railraid 
Company The signifiranci^ of regarding the 
Panama Canal enterprise, an a whole, as one 
enterprise in constdenng invi-stment, earnings, 
expenses, and net return will bi^ made evident bv 
the diacuBsinn that follows 
The "preliminarv btateinciit" concerning "the 
Panama Canal finannal resulls of operation" 
miseti the question as to whethir the Panama 
Canal, as a cnniinercuil enterprise, was or was 
not upon a self-supporimg basis hefon* the traffic 
using (he wafer-way was temporarily much re¬ 
duced by the prcfleni World War After the 
World War has endeil, and commerce is again of 
nonnal volume and has its usual rate of increase, 
the determination of the financial jwlicy to be 
followed in the adminislration of (he Panama 
Canal will be one of the iii.inv post-war decisions 
to be made by the government of the LTniled 
States The making of a wine decision as to a 
futiia* Panama Canal financial |X>licy will depend 
upon a corrert understanding of whut the pre¬ 
war policy was, anc| of the results produced, ns 
regaids grosb anil net revenue and income upon 
capital investment Was (he Panama Canal a 
self-supporting commercial enterpnse when the 
World War began? Can and should it be self- 
supporting after the war ends? Will it be 
posfflble and advisable to put the canal, as a 
commernal fnality, upon a st^lMiquidnting Iiosib 
by providing for the amortization of the invest¬ 
ments from annual earnings^ Some assistance 
in dcdding upon the correct answer to these 
questions should be given by a statement and 
analytical discussion of the gross and net invest¬ 
ment in the Panama Canal os a commercial 
enterpnse, of what the gnjas revenues are, what 
is and should be indurM in expenses, and what 
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the net income, or return upon investment, has 
been. Such are the purpose and character of 
the statement and discussion that follows. 

What Does Nkt Investment Include? 

The rate of return upon any investment, obvi¬ 
ously, IS dependent upon the method followed 
in dcterminiof^ the amount of the investment, 
and upon what is included in net income The 
amount of investment in the Panama Canal 
“transit" and "humness" properties (not indud- 
inff the properties operated by the Panama Rail¬ 
road Company) in July, 1920. when the period 
of construction oflfiaatly ended, and the amount 
of the investment at the besinmng of each subse¬ 
quent fiscal year, are stated in the annual report 
of the Governor of the Panama Canal Those 
who made the investiRation for the Coordinator 
of Transportation, and those who prepared the 
Exhibit W-15 for the Board of Investigation and 
Research, accepted without change the amount of 
investment, as of 1921, os calculated by the 
Canal authonues, but, as will be explained later, 
these invesligators calculated the net investment 
for subsequent dates by different pnndplcs or 
methods than those adhered to by the Canal 
authorities 

Another group that calculated the investment 
in the Panama Canal enterprise and the rate of 
return upon the investment was the Committee 
on Panama Canal Tolls and Vessel Measurement 
Rules that was appointed in 1936 to investigate 
tolls and tonnage rules and to recommend such 
changes as were found to be advisable This 
Committee, which made its report early in 1937, 
found that the net investment in the Panama 
Canal enterprise was substantially less than the 
amount os detennined by the Panama Canal 
Authorities By the method it followed, which 
will be explained presently, the Committee found 
that tl|c net investment, less accrued depreda¬ 
tion, as of 1936, was $475,214,870 for the Canal 
enterprise os a whole, including the Canal proper, 
the business activities connected therewith, and 
the Panama Railroad and the activities con¬ 
ducted by the railroad company. 

The foregoing references to net investment in 
the Panama Canal enterprise are to the amount 
of investment less depredation—leas accumu¬ 
lated depreciation in the case of the property 
invested in the transit and Zone administration 
facilities, and lets depredation reserves, as re¬ 
gards “busineta property" and the properties 


owned or operated by the Panama Railroad 
Company To the extent that property is worn 
out or becomes of less value as the result of 
operation, deprecation is an expense that should 
be met annually and be choired against tbc 
yearly operating income, jf the enterprise in 
which the investment has been made is to be 
self-supporting, f. « the annual operating income 
must be sufficient to cover operating expenses 
and maintenance, and also normal annual depre- 
aation Current deprcaatlon expenses should 
include such necessary improvements to existing 
plant as will keep it from deterioration. Out¬ 
lays incurred in making additions to the plant 
and facilities—such os additional locks, an addi¬ 
tional dam, power plant or tenninal—would be 
added to the gross and net capital investment 
Expenses, including annual depredation and nor¬ 
mal plant and equipment renewals, having been 
met from gross operating income, there should 
remain a net income sufficient to pay a fair rate 
of interest upon net investment For a govern¬ 
ment enterprise, 3 percent per annum may be 
considered a fair rate of interest at the present 
time 

To repeat, current depreaation should be met 
from current income derived from the operation 
of the property in its present status To the 
extent that depredation in the past has not been 
covered by past income there has been a loss of 
gross investment To determine whether the 
Panama Canal la now receiving and will receive 
adequate revenues, we must find out the amount 
of the investment in the present property, and 
we also need to ascertain how much must be 
spent year by year to keep the present property 
in effiaent condition by ncoeMory repairs and 
renewals. 

How Gross and Net Investment Have Been 
Calcui^tep 

The gross and net investment that the govern¬ 
ment and people of the United States have made 
in the Panama Canal enterprise has been inves¬ 
tigated and reported upon by four government 
authorities. The methods and results of the 
four investigations differ In several partlculan 

The source of information as to the investment 
in the Panama Canal to which one turns first of 
all is the annual report of the Governor of the 
Canal. Inasmuch as two of the four reports 
upon investment in the Canal oitcrprlso do not 
contain data for a later period than 1936, it will 
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be well to itate first the amount of Inveatment 
as presented in thr 193^ and 1937 annual reports 
of the Governor of the Canal Reference will 
also be mode to the data in later reports of the 
Canal authorities The 1936 Report of the Gov- 
emor of the Panama Oinal states that the aron 
capita] investment without dcducuon of depre- 
aationf as of June 30, 1936, in the Canal and its 
business activities, not includina the Panama 
Railroad and other properties operated by the 
railroad company, was 1549,874,826 The Canal 
authorities are careful not to include the invest¬ 
ment in the properties managed by the railroad 
company. Had the gross capital investment m 
the Panama Railroad and associated properties 
been included, the gross capital investment 
(without deduction of accrued depredation and 
reserves), as calculated by the Canal account¬ 
ants, would have been $601,675,055 in 1936 

In 1937 the Canal authorities made a change 
in their accounting system that reduced substan¬ 
tially the gross capital investment in the "Canal 
transit" property, and the "business properties" 
included in the statement of Canal investment 
made by the Canal administration. The Report 
of the Governor for 1937 states 

Pursuant to studies msde m connection with the 
InveaPgstion of tolls made bv the Committee ap¬ 
pointed under authority of Act of Congress approved 
Apnl 13, 1936, certain changes in the Canal account¬ 
ing system dealing with the change in the date of 
completion of the Canal for the purpose of computing 
intertston conitnicdon costs, and in connection with 
deduction of accrued depreciation from gross capi- 
talbation before calculadng interest on investment 
in arriving at operating results, were submitted to 
the President for approval. 

The President approved the pnijjoiied changes 
in accounting. The date that had formerly been 
taken for the end of the Canal ronetruction 
period, June 30, 1921—the end of the fiscal year 
1921—was changed to July 11, 1920 This re¬ 
sulted In the reduction of the amount of com- 
" pound interest on capital advances dunng the 
period of construction from $143,652,360 to 
$126,991,063. Two other deductions in capital 
Investment were also made by the Canal account¬ 
ants. The annual payment, which was then 
$250,000, to the Republic of Panama for the 
Canal Z^e oonoesnon was changed from the 
capital to the operating account; and the accrued 
depredatioa, as of 1936, of Canal transit prop¬ 
erty and business equipment, $36,116,952, was 
deducted from gross capital investment These 


deiluctions bnng the net investment in the Canal 
entripnae, not including the several properliea 
operatefi by thi Panama Railroad Company, 
down to $506,846,576 for the year beginning 
July I, 1937 This total docs nut include the in- 
veslinent in the Panama Ruilroail and associated 
properties uperaled by ihc Panama Railroad 
Company, which in 1937 had a net investmenl. 
Icssdcprmahnn reserves, of $24,882,520, making 
the 1937 nel invcslmcnl in the (Tanol eiitcqinsc 
as a whole $531,729,096, according lo the ac¬ 
counts of the Canal authonlien 
The Committee on Panama Canal Tolls and 
Vessel Measurement Rules appointed by the 
Prewdent in Julv, 19,36, to make an investigation 
of Panama Canal tolls and tonnage rules and to 
recommend changes that were .idviRalile, found 
(hat the net investment, lens dcpreaation m the 
Panama Canal as a whole as later calculated by 
the Canal authontics, was $535,037,030 in 1936 
The method followed by the Committee in de¬ 
termining gross and nel investment differed in 
several particulars from the method followed 
in the accounts of the Canal authontien The 
Committee sought to ascertain what was the net 
outlay that (he Amencan people had made for 
the Canal enterpnse as .'i whole Consiclcrahlo 
sums had l>een invested in the enterprise fruin 
the net earnings of the Panama R^iilrokul Com¬ 
pany The government had also regular lyre- 
ceived dividends on the slock of the Panama 
Railroad, all of which stock is owned by t?tc 
government The Canal authorities have in¬ 
sisted upon considenng the Panam .1 Railroad 
Company and its activities as a separate enter- 
pnsc Being a corporation, the railroad com¬ 
pany does not have to turn its revenues into the 
United States Treasury Thus the dfspniution 
of surplus revenues is controlled by the company 
and not by Congressional action The (^anal 
authorities, who arc the directors of the railroad 
coqioration, also fear that, it the net earnings of 
the railroad company and Its several activities 
are regardeil as n part of the net income of the 
Canal enterprise. Congress may cut down the 
appropriations made for tlie operation, mainte¬ 
nance, and improvement of the Canal 
As has been stated, the interest on capital 
advances during the period of construction, oa 
calculated by the Omal accountants, was $128,- 
991,063 This was the amount resulting from 
applying compound interest The Committee 
on Tolls and Vessel Measurement Rules thought 
that simple interest should be paid on with- 
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drawaln from the United States Treasury. Thus 
reckoned, the interest on capital advances up to 
July 11, 1920, was $114,816,630 

The pnnapic to which the Committee on Tolls 
and Vessel Measurement Rules adhered in its 
calculation of the net in\es(ment in the Panama 
Canal enterpnse in 1936, the date of the Com¬ 
mittee’s investiKatiun, is staiiHl as follows in its 
n*port 

As the result of the net outln\ thst hiui lieiii made 
the people and the (lovernnienl of the United States 
have the Panama Canal and railruail proi^eriy in its 
present condition 1l m that propert> that ib no« 
being used for iht mtviccs that arc being rendered 
and for which charges are IomciI 

The prewnt net invcbtmcnt (in ihi canal enter 
prise as a whole) is ihi total payments from the 
United States Treasury low the present amount of 
dcprenation (must of u hich has been offset by allot¬ 
ments to depreciatiun funds) and lew the amount of 
profits from openitiun that ha\e Licen put Into the 
property or that Ihi Uni led States Treasury' has 
receixeil as dividiiids paid from the net income It 
18 this net outlay for the Canal enterprise os a whole 
upon Hhich the Ciovcrnment should receive interest 

The arcuunia as kept by the C'anal aiithonties 
Blalc that the gross capital investment, less 
accrued depreciation, as of June 30, 1936, in 
Canal properties, uthir than Lhose operated by 
the Railroad Company, was $506,846,576 60 
If to this be added the $42,114,886 26 of gross 
investment, less depreciation, in the properties 
opc'ralid by the Railroad Companv, the total 
for the Canal enterpnne as a whole becomes 
$548,961,462 ft6, as reckoned by the Canal ac- 
rounlaiits The corresponding total as calcu¬ 
lated by the Committee on Tolls and Vessel 
Measuremeni Rules was $535,037,030 (H, most 
of the difference in the two totals l)eing due to 
the fact that the Committee computed simple 
interest, and the Canal accountants compound 
interest, on capital advances dunng the penod of 
ronhtruction 

From the gram investment, less depreciation, 
in the entire canal enterpnse, as of June 30, 1936, 
of $535^037,030 64, as calculated by the Com- 
niilteo on Tolls ami Tonnage Rules from the 
records of the Canal aulhontlcs, the Committee 
made three deductions to determine the net 
property investment which the iirople nf the 
United States had m the Canal enterprlBc as of 
that Hate-'-the amount upon which they should 
receive a fair rate of return These three deduc¬ 
tions were 


1 The dividends, amounting with ample in¬ 
terest at 3 percent to June 30, 1936, to 
$14,181,666 65, that the Panama Railroad 
Company had paid into the Treasury of the 
United Slates 

2 The $36,051,743 50 that the Panama Rail¬ 
road Company had put into its surplus 
funds from its net earnings, which surplus 
was invested in the property that is owned 
by the railroad company but is a |)art of 
the Canal enterprise as a whole 

3 $9,588,750 ($5,500,000 with interest at 3 
percent to June 30,1936) which is the addi¬ 
tional cost that was incurred m making the 
Canal locks 110 feet instead of 100 feet 
wide to carry out a recommendation of the 
Navy Department 

Those three deductions, amounting to $59.- 
822,160 made the nei investment os determined 
by the Committee to be $475,214,870, as of 
June 30, 1936 It was this net inveslnient as it 
might be increased or decniaseil year by year 
that should be supported by the net revenues of 
the Canal enterprise as a whole Tu be self- 
supporting the Canal enterprise must have net 
nwenues sufficient to pay 3 percent per annum 
upon the net investment The gross revenues 
must be sufficient to meet operating and main¬ 
tenance ex|)enscs and to cover annual property 
depreciation, including normal replacements and 
betterments 

The Canal authorities in 1936 (and the prac¬ 
tice has been niaintaine<l to the present) included 
in their account of yearly Canal expenses an 
unfunded reserve, that is paid into the United 
Stati‘8 Treasury, of $1,200,(X)0, to cover "depre¬ 
ciation on Canal general property ” In esti¬ 
mating the necessary revenues of the Canal 
enterprise, the Committee on Tolls and Vessel 
Measurement Rules included in annual expenses 
"a regular depreciation reserve of $1,500,()00 for 
Canal property, other than business properties 
and property of the Panama Railroad Co and 
a "surplus fund for normal replacements and 
betterments starting with" $2,000,0(X) That 
Committee realized that the requirements for 
betterments and rcptacements might not be ade¬ 
quately met by an annual allotment of $2,000,000 
and suggested that, if found necessary, the fund 
"might well be increased with the growth in 
Canal traffic and revenues, with a view to making 
the annual allotment $3,000,OCX) by the end of a 
decade " Thus the Committee thought of the 
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neoewary and reKular Canal cxpenoea hb incliul- 
ing operatingexpenBet and funds to covir general 
prop^y depredation and normal replaocments 
and bettermentsof dwcllingB, buildingB, and other 
like BtnicturcB that are certain to detenorate 
year by year The Committce'a allotment os an 
annual expense for what is ordinanly induded in 
depreciation was a sum starting with $3,500,000 
to be increased if necessary to $4,500,000 by the 
end of a decade 

To meet expenses, thus defined, as they had 
dcvelopetl up to 1936 and as they might nonnally 
increase, and to provide annual net revenues 
that, with other net Income, would amount to 
3 pcrctmt upon the actual net investmi^t in the 
Canal enterpnse as a whole, the Committee on 
Tolls anri Vessel Measurement Rules rrconi* 
mcnde<l a schedule of tolls that it was thought 
would be adequate, when levied against the 
probable future tminage of venels using the 
Canal The tolls and vessel measurement rules 
recommended by the Committee were approved 
by the Presklent, were authorized by Congress, 
and were promulgated by executive order to 
become effective at the end of six months, i e , 
March 1, 1933 The loll charges and the ton¬ 
nage rules were such as it was thought would, 
under normal peacc-limc conditions, yield the 
gross and net revenues requirp<l to make the 
Canal, iii the future, self-supporting ns a enm- 
merdal enterpnse There was and is general 
agreement that the military expenditures and 
expenses at the Can.d are not to he a charge 
against those who use the ranal as .i conimernal 
faality. 

To make the Panama Canal enterpnse self- 
liquidating as well as self-suiiporling the tolls 
and revenue would have to be sufficient to pro¬ 
vide for the amortization of the investment in 
the enterprise The Committee on Tolls and 
Vessel Modsurement Rules did not recommend 
providing for (he immediate beginning of anuif- 
tization, but Ihd Committee thought that "ihe 
increase in the net revenues of the Canal enrer- 
priac as a whole during the next decade or two will 
justify tJie adoption of a plan of amortization " 
The subject of amortization will be referred to 
again In considering the finanaal problems of 
the present and future 

The Coordinator of Transportation, during the 
three years, 1933-36, of his service, started an 
Investigation that resulted in a detailed four- 
volujne Report on Public Aids to Transportation 
A port of the thind volume discusses the capital 


investment, revenues,expenses, and net revenues 
of each of the three divistons of the Canal enter¬ 
prise, 1 e the "transit” property, the "business'' 
property, and the Panama l^ilrnnd with its asso¬ 
ciated properties The report presents data for 
each year from L922 to 1936 inclusive The 
investigators who preparoil the report for the 
Coordinator accepted the official statement of 
(he Canal accountants as to investmeniB as of 
1921, including compound iniiTcst on the funds 
jrlvanced during the period of constmctioii end¬ 
ing in 1920 However, (he net inveh(nu*nts, as 
deterniimxl bv (he ('nonlinalor’h staff, are less 
than those |>res(M)ted in the annual n ports of the 
< iovemor of the Canal The difference between 
the amount of prcrwnl net investment as slated 
in the rqxirt of the (Toorrlinator’s staff and 
in the Governor's Annual Report is due mainly 
to two causes the Coonlinator’s rt'porl makes 
larger annual deductions for deproaaUon of 
Canal "transit" property, and also includes in 
annual expenses a charge for the amortization of 
the investment 

As has been stated, the accounts kept by the 
Can.d authonlies include in the statement of 
Canal expimscs an unfunded sum for deproaation 
of Cinal general property In 1936 this un¬ 
funded exiK'nse item was increaseil from $1 ,U06,- 
625 to $j,2(X),000, al which figure it h.is since 
romninetl As has lieen noUxI, the Canal ac- 
couiilantb, in the (kivemor's Reix)rt for 1937, 
accepted the suggestion of the Conuiuttcc on 
Tolls and Vi^sscl Measurement Rules aiul stated 
what the amount of capital invesimenl would 
he, after deducting $28,116,952 of accrueH depre- 
aation This with the other adjustments, as 
above noted, would make the net investment less 
depreciation, as of June 30, 1936, not includmg 
(he prciyx-Tties operated by the Panama Railroad 
Company, $506,846,576 As the result of an 
enginf?ering survey, the Canal authonhes, in 
1937, made some adjustments in their accounts. 
Beginning with 1937, the Annual Report of the 
(jovrrnor of the Canal slates the amount of 
accrueil defireciatiofi for property other than 
(he railroad company prnjxxliea The accrued 
"Canal depreciation" to July 1, 1937, less retlrv- 
ments for that year, was $20,209,165.86. the 
"plant depreoation” (less 1937 retirements) was 
$10,284,898 39, thp total for the two dosses of 
property being $30,494,064.25. As calculated 
by the Canal authorities, the capital investment 
in the "Canal" and "plant" (other than the 
railroad company prc^ierties) was, on the 30th 
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of June 1937, 8538,160,472, leu $30,494,284 of 
accrued depreciation, the net capital investment 
bemff $507,666,408 By June 30. 1941, the 
accrued deprecuition had increased to about 
$38,778,000, but, owint; mainly Co expenditures 
thus far made upon canal defense property and 
upon the third set of locks that is being con¬ 
structed, the capital investment had nsen to 
$593,202,000, anci the net capital investment hat I 
become $554,424,000 

The consideration to be given depreciation in 
determining net earnings will l>e discussed Inter, 
but, in this connection, attention mav be called 
to the difference in accrued depreciation, up to 
Julv 1, 1936, as calculated by the Canal authori¬ 
ties and by the staff of the Coordmator of Trans- 
jjortalion The Canal accountants found the 
amount of accrued depreciation, on that date, for 
the Canal general property, other than “floating 
plant and busincu property,” to be $19,411,111, 
while the corresponding total as stated in the C'o- 
ordinator's reiiort was $70,955,459 This wide 
difference was due niaiiilv to the fact that the 
Coonhnator's staff applied depreciation to a 
large amount of li\L*<l property which the C.uial 
authontic^ did not consider to lie subject to 
deprt*aation The accrued depreciation, as cal¬ 
culated by the staff of the Hoard of Investigation 
and Research, was practically the same as the 
amount stated in the report of the Coonlmator 
The Hoard of Investigation and Research in 
ihc tentative report upon “The Panama Canal, 
Finanaal Results of Operation,” Exhibit No 
\V-I5, does not contain a statement of the in¬ 
vestment in the Conu] property for 1936, but the 
amount of the net investment, less depreciation, 
is stated for each of the five years 1037-1941. 
The following table contains the figures for the 
amount of net investment, less deprcaation, but 
without amortization for the years 1937 and 
1941, as presented in Exhibit No W-15, for the 
threi* geniTal categories of projierly included in 
the Canal enterprise as a whole 

1937 1941 

Canal (ranMl or gpiKTal prop¬ 
erty lew depreclai ion $443,166,406 $409,447,431 

BumncM property, leu depre- 

- ebaUmmervef 22,988,691 27,900,703 

Railroad Company operated 
propfutSn, leu depreciation 

roerves 24,682,520 36,459,657 

Total 1490,837,617 $473,807,791 

The Report of the Coordinator of Transpor¬ 
tation does not contain data bevond 1936, but 


states the amount of the net investment in the 
three parts of the Canal enterprise for each 
year from 1922 to 1936 The 1936 net invest¬ 
ment, without reduction for amortization, was 
as follows 

Canal tmnait or general property, len depre- 

cuUKxi $443,168,025 

HuuncM propcrt>, leu depredation mervea 26,649,131 
Kailroad Company oporated propenlen, leu 

deprenstioii reservfn 24,867,463 

Total $494,684,619 

It may be noted that the totals for net invesl- 
iiicnt, leas deprcaation, in the Canal enterprise 
as a whole, as stated in the tentative Report of 
the Boiird of Investigation and Rcscarrh, for the 
years 1937 and 1941, and in the Report of the 
Coordinator of Transportation, for the year 1936, 
although differently deleimmed, do not differ 
greatly from the total net investment of $475,- 
214,870 as determined by the Committee on 
Panama C.inal Tolls and Vessel Measurement 
Rules 

The foregoing details as to the net capital 
investment in the Canal enteqmse us a whole- - 
gross investment less accrued deprcaation for 
the “Canal transit property," and less the depre- 
aation reserves for the “business jiroperties" and 
for the properties operated by the Panama Rail¬ 
road Company -have been prescntal «ia the 
necessary prelude to a consirleralion of net reve¬ 
nues and the rate of return uixin investment 
Before subjecting the details as to net earnings 
to analysis and revision, it may he state<J that 
the accounts of the Canal authonties show that 
the net revenues, for 1936, from (1) Canal transit 
operation and Canal Zone Administration, plus 
(2) the profits ujion the business operations of 
the C-anal, plus (3) the profits from the properbes 
operated by the Panama Railroad Company, were 
$16,529,826.84, which would be 3 percent upon 
an investment of $550,994,228. At the begin¬ 
ning of the fiscal year 1939, the last year before 
normal conditions were disrupted by the out¬ 
break of the present World War, the total capital 
investment was $535,975,675 62, and the 1939 
net revenues were $16,004,190 17, which was 2 98 
percent of the investment When the World 
War began in 1939, the traffic of the Panama 
Canal and the revenues from lolls fell off; and, 
although the net revenues of the “business oper¬ 
ations” and of the railroad company's operations 
were lanfer in 1940 and 1941 than they had been 
in 1939, the net revenues from the Canal enter- 
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priK aa a whole, as calculated by the Canal 
aulhoniica, decreaKil ami 1941 had fallen 
to (12.500,451.81, which would be 3 percent of 
$416,881,727 For the five-year pcricKi 1937 
1941 inclusive, the total net rewnues of the 
Panama Canal enterprise os a whole, thus calcu¬ 
lated, were $74,338,225 70, the annual average 
for the five years l>eing $14,867,645, or 3 percent 
of $495,588,167 

Tkfatmknt of Annual Oehreciation and 
Amortisation as Part of Annual 

KXPFNstS 

If the foregoing data (old the whole story, the 
determination of the amount of the aimiul net 
ini'ome availaUc for thi |xiynient of interest, 
year liy year, upon the amount of the net prop¬ 
erly investment would Ih* a relulively simple 
matter Howevi-r, there are two other factors 
that muBl tie oonHideriHl, and they complicate 
the problem to be solved One factor or ques¬ 
tion IS whether and in what amount fihouhl the 
annual depR'Ciation of property Ik* added to ex¬ 
penses and be rledurlcfl from gross revenue Vf^ar 
by year In other words, should the annual 
gross revenue be aufficKnl to cover nnniial oper¬ 
ating and maiiilenancc expenses and to provide 
funds equal to the amount of property deprecia¬ 
tion, such funds to be invested in the projKrty, 
or set aside as reserve funds, or be [laid to the 
owner or owners of the property, the owners of 
the Canal enterpnsc being the people of the 
United Stales represented by the treasury of 
their national government ? The general answer 
to this question is casilv made, the revenues 
fthouhl be sufficient to cover propert\ dcprccui- 
Uon to prolcrt the owners against a loss of 
investment. 

The other complicating factor to Ik* considered 
is whether the revenues obtaincrl from the opi*ni- 
tion of such a property as the Panama C.inal 
should provide for the amortization, over a ilenod 
of fifty, seventy-five, or a hundred years, of the 
fixed or "non-dcpreaabic” property, which, as 
shown by the accounts of the Canal authorities, 
oompnaes more than 70 percent of the Canal 
trmndt and business properties In the Report 
On Public Aids to Transportation prepared for 
the Coordinator of Transportation, and also in 
Exhibit No. W-15 issued by the staff of the 
Board of Transportation and Research, on annual 
charge covering "amortization of investment in 
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non-drprectable [iroperty” is included in annual 
expenses and is deducted from gRiss revenues 
The accounts kepi by the Canal authorities do 
not include nniortizdiion in .iniuL'il expenses; and 
the Comiiuitee on Panama Canal Tulls and 
Vessel Measurement Rules, <ib h.is been stalL*d. 
did no! recommend providing for ihe immediate 
beginning of the amortization of investment 

In flisciissing Lht amouiil of .iiinu.il depren.i- 
tion to be included with other e\|K’nbcs and to 
be dwluctcnl from operating revenues to ascertain 
the iimonnl nf mt nvenue available for Ihe 
pa\ment of interest upon net capUtai investment, 
iL will be w'ell to take the fiscal >ear ending 
JuiiL 30, 1939, the )ear bi'fore the traffic and 
oamingH of the Canal had Ik'cr much affi*cCixl by 
inti rnation.il turmoil The buurc'cs of informa¬ 
tion for the fisroJ >ecir. 1939, are the Annual 
Report of the Go\emor of the ('anal mid tiu 
Exhibit No W-15 prepared bv the staff of the 
Dfiarrl of Fiivestig.ilion ami Rcfu*arch 

\s set forth m deUil in the "fin.inci.il and 
st.itistical sMIeim Ills" I'onipriseil iii Vvlion V 
of the 1919 \riniJdl Rc|>oit of lIk (lovtrnor of 
the (Vmal, the C'anal eKijeiiws, not including 
ihoCH* for "business oixralions'' .iiir) for the njx'r- 
atiOHH canrUHl on by the railro.id amipany, 
were S11,660,979 07, which incliidixl an unfuiufinl 
Mini nf $I,2(X),000 for "depreciation on geninl 
pro|)erl\ " The lut revemieu of the ('anal, 
other than those for "business" ind "nulm,id 
conip.tnv" operalionb, Ic‘ss the cv|i<*nses (gross 
revenues of $27,502,050 26-$13,660,979 07), 
were $13,841,071 19 The net reviiiues from 
"business njicr.itjonb" m 1939 were $681,272 48, 
the amount of ‘investment less depre*anlion 
riserve" lK*mg S2S,314,041 87 In the manage¬ 
ment of "bu9im.*S8 prruwrtuM" the expiMiditure-s 
to offset depre*ciatiun of plant and equipment 
can lie includctl in expense's .iiid deducted from 
gross rwenuci* Large (lepre*'iaiion re*flcrve‘8 are 
maint.Miiefl The ixrrent of return on invest¬ 
ment IS the pe'iTcriragc whith ne*t revenue is of 
investment less deprecuiUon reservcTi Accom¬ 
panying the table itcmuing "business ex|x nses, 
revenues, and profit and loss" coiitametl in the 
annual reports of the CHivcmur of the Canal, ih 
the foUowing atatcirient (italics adtkri) 

Busmen operations of the Panama Canal are con- 
dueled separately from operating activities pertain¬ 
ing to the transiting of vessels and the guvernmtnt 
of the Canal Zone The annual appropriation acts 
(of Congress) for the Panama Canal authorize the 
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use o( apjmtprlated fundi for the conduct of auxiliary 
business sctlvltiesp provid$d Aai funds sq ad9anced are 
recovered tkreuth earntnts, and wUk further provuo 
that any net profit derived from such husiness achvUtfi 
be covered annuaUy into the Untied Slates Tmeury 

The Panama Railroad Company functions as 
a corporation, and the operations in connection 
with the Panama Railroad include the Panama 
Railroad, and the harbor terminals, the steam¬ 
ship line operating between Panama and the 
United Staten, and "outside operations" In 
connectKHi with each of the several operations— 
railroad, harbor terminal, steamship, and "out¬ 
side opc^rations"--n deprociatjon reserve is main- 
laincd These depreciation re8ervi*s in 1939 
totaled $11,220,142, which sum deducted fron> 
the invi^slmcnt, .is of that dale, left an "invest¬ 
ment less depreciation reserves" of $35,783,- 
397 31, upon which a net income of $1,481,847 10 
was earned 

As has been slated, the Canal authorities re¬ 
ported a net revenue, for the fiscal year 1939, 
from Canal transit ofiemtion and Canal Zone 
Administration, of $13,841,071 19, from business 
operations, $681,272 48, while the net revenues 
from railroad company operations were $1,481,- 
847 10, thus making the total net revenues from 
the operation of the entire Canal enterprise 
$16,004,190 77 In deciding whether this net 
revenue made the Canal enterpnse Bclf-support- 
iiig in 1939, we need to give further conaUeration 
to the manner m which depreaalion is dealt with 
by the Canal .luthonties in determining net 
investment and net revenues. The accounting 
practice regarding depreciation is sLiled as fol¬ 
lows in the annual reports of the Cnvemor of 
the Canal 

Depreciation of depreciable property and equip¬ 
ment IS charged to uperadons at accepted rates, 
the amounts so charged being accrued in o/fsetting 
valuation or depredation reserve accounts Using 
account bilances as of the beginolng of the fiscal 
year, accrued depreciation is deduct^ from gross 
capital to establish the inVestmcut upon which In¬ 
terest return is calculated. 

The account of annual expenses of Canal 
transit operation and Zone Administration in¬ 
dudes the unfunditl sum of $1,200,000. This 
unfunded sum less the annual retirement of 
property had reached $21,487,543.04 dunng the 
period from July 12, 1920, to June 30, 1939 
There was also an aperued Boating plant depre¬ 
ciation for the same period of $4,007,271 15; the 


amount of such depredatiem, for 1939, leas retire¬ 
ments, was $225,613 33, which was induded in 
operating expenses. The accrued depreciation 
of business fixed property and equipment for the 
penod 1920-1939 was $8,647,036 38; the amount, 
for 1939, less retirements was $689,093 78 As 
has been explained, the Canal authorities, in the 
management of the "business property," are per¬ 
mitted to maintain depredation reserves fully 
offsetting depreaation These accrued deprecia¬ 
tion totals, as of 1939, for "canal," "floating 
plant," and "busmess property," amounted to 
$32,347,325.33 The Canal authorities state the 
amount of gross capital mvostmeiit m the Canal 
transit. Zone Administration, floating plant, and 
business properly (the property of the Canal 
enterprise less the property managed by the rail¬ 
road company) to have been $540,694,147 73, at 
the beginning of the fiscal year 1939, and that 
the investment, less accrued depreaation, June 
30, 1938, was $508,346,822 50 If tu that \)C 
added ibc investment, less depreciation reserves, 
in the Panama Railroad, and Steamship Line and 
other properties managed by the railroad com¬ 
pany, $27,626,853 12, at the end of the fiscal year 

1938, the net Investment in the Canal enterprise 
as a whole at the beginning of the fiscal year 
1939 was $535,975,675 62 The net revenues 
from the Canal enterpnse as a whole having been 
$15,934,860 75, the interest return earned on 
capital investment during the ye.ir ending June 
30, 1939, was 2 98 percent 

If the gross and net investment in the Canal 
enterpnse, os determined by the Panama Caual 
authorities, be rcducerl by the amounts that 
would be subtracted by following the method 
adopted by the Committee on Panama Canal 
Tolls and Vessel Measurement Rules, 'the net 
amount which bad gone into the Canal enter¬ 
prise up to the beginning of the fiscal >ear, 1939, 
t s the Investment upon which the government 
should have received 3 percent interest in 

1939, is lowered from $535,975,675 to $460,664,- 
753 The deductions are the difference between 
simple and compound interest on advances dur¬ 
ing the oonstruction period up to 1920, $14,- 
175,429: the costs, with simple interest to 1938, 
of giving the onginal locks a width of 110 feet, 
instead of 100 feet, for naval reasons, $10,083,- 
750, the dividends with rimplo interest, paid the 
government up to 1938 on the stock of the 
Panama Railroad Company, about $15,000,(KN): 
and the $36,051,743 of surplus earnings which 
the Panama Railroad Company had invested in 
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ita property up to 1936. Upon a net invealment 
qI $460»6M,753 at the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1939, the net revenues for that fiscal year 
as calculated by the Canal authonties would 
provide an mtcrcet income of 3 46 percent Thin 
calculation deducts only $1,200,000 from reve¬ 
nues for *'the depredation of fixed properly " 
If, as recommended by the Committee on Tdls 
and Vessel Measurement Rules, $3,500,000 (in¬ 
stead of $1,200,000) be deducted from revenues 
to provide for depredation of Canal ‘‘transit’' 
and Zone Administration property and for a fund 
for normal replacements and betterments, the 
rate of return on the act investment would have 
been 2 87 percent 

How much of the depreciation in the property 
of the Canal enterprise during the year ending 
June 30, 1939, wus included in expenses? The 
Canal accounts indudcd iii the operating ex¬ 
penses of the "Canal property," other than 
"busuiesB property," the usual unfunded item 
of $1,200,000 The accounts of the operations 
connected with "busmeas property" show that 
depredation reserves were not only maintained 
but were increased by $815,428 88 dunng the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939 Dunng the 
same year the deprcaatjon reserves of the prop¬ 
erties operated by the railroad company were 
increased by $513,619 55 Apparently the only 
question is whether the dcpreaation in the Canal 
transit and Zone Administration property (the 
"Canal property") is covered by charges against 
earnings As to this questKNi there is a difTer- 
ence of opinion ansing from different views as to 
what IS to be includ^ in depredable property 
and the rate or rates at which depreciation should 
be reckoned 

In the Coordinator's Report on Public Aids 
to Tranqx>rtBtion the stateinenl is made that 
"cqgniaaj^ Is token by the Governor (of the 
Canal) of all cost factors though the accounts 
set up for depredation appear m the aggregate 
to be inadequate " In Exhibit No. W-15 of the 
Board of Investigation and Research there is the 
statement "Whether depredation charges cur¬ 
rently applied by the Canal authonties are 
adequate to reflect the wastage of assets is a 
problem on which there would likely be no 
general agreement " Each annual report of the 
Canal authorities contains a tabular statement 
of the "depreciable" and "nondepredable" prop¬ 
erties induded in capital assets. In the repoit 
for 1939 the several kinds of "Canal general 
prqperty" listed as depreaable have a total value 
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of $102,811,736 while the entnes under non- 
depreaable amount to $391,278,368 The Canal 
authonties state in their annual reports that 
"depreaalion of depredable property and equip¬ 
ment is charged to operations at accepted rates " 
Their total for accrued depredation up to the 
present for Canal pmiicrty (other than floating 
plant, business fixed property, and business 
equipment for which depreciation reserves are 
maintained from revenues), is the acaimulatcd 
amount of dcpreaation that has been induded 
in annual expenses 

Those who prepared the Report of the Coordi¬ 
nator of Transportation upon Government Aids 
to Transportation and the staff who worked out 
Lxhibil No W-15 of the Board of Investigation 
and Research reckoned ilcpreoation at higher 
rates and upon more kinds of profx^rty thoJi the 
Panama Canal officials have com{jiilccl ii The 
Refiort of the CoorcliiiatorconUins the folluvi mg 
statement 

Depreciation in the ainnuni of $20,477,523 19 was 
■el up as of June 30, 1937 (in Iht Keixirt of the 
Governor of the Canal) The difference between 
this amount and $69,498,321 67, shown in the pres¬ 
ent study, results more from the fact that more 
clamics of property arc considered subject to depre- 
aacion accounting than from differences lu rates used 
on |>ropertv depreciaUd both by the Canal Authori¬ 
ties and in this report It is believed, however, that 
for the type of analysis here undertaken more sig¬ 
nificant results are obtained by formal depreciation 
accounting than by dei>endence upon the rtliremtnt 
or replacement methods so largely used by the Canal 
Authorities. 

The Coordinator's rcjxirt bnnga the data to 
1936, and according to that report the depreoa- 
tion of Canal "traiiBit" fixed property and equip¬ 
ment, during the fiacil year ending June 30,1936, 
was $4,242,986 86, the accrued dcpreaation up 
to that time being $69,498,321 87 The Exhibit 
prepared for the Board of Investigation and 
Research states that the "computed deprcaation 
of depreciable property" dunng the fiscal year 
1939 was $4,158,544 82, the accrued deprcaation 
upon "fixal property" up to the beginning of the 
firal year 1939 bang $77,956,145.18. These 
figures as to annual and accrued depreciation, as 
stated In the two reports, do not include depre¬ 
ciation of Canal busmens property or of the 
properties operated by the Panama Railroad 
Company, for which properties depredation re¬ 
serves are maintained 

*1116 Committee on Panama Canal Tolls and 
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Veaacl Measurement Rules found the justified 
capitalization of the Canal enterpnse as a whole 
for 1936 (net invcsinicnt lets depreciation) to be 
$475,214,870 49 Of that total $42,204,886 26 
was included in roilroad company propcrlieu, 
$24,625,263 09 was for buinneis property and 
equipment, leavin^f $408,474,721 14 for Canal 
tranint and Zone Administration propcrl> 

The Report of the Coordinator of Transporta¬ 
tion (in which data are brought only to 1936) 
accepts the statement of investment as calcu¬ 
lated by the Canal authorities According to 
the Coordinator's report, llie 1936 investment, 
less depreciation to date, as per Panama ('anal 
accounts, in Canal transit and Zone Administra¬ 
tion property, was $514,123,485 34 Frnni this 
was deducted $70,955,459 85 of accrue*I depre¬ 
ciation as computed for the ('oordwiator’b report 
Thus ihc investment less cleprcaation iii the 
('anal transit and Zone Administration properly 
in 1936, as iximputcd by the Coordinator's stiff, 
was $443,168,025 49 

In the Exhilnt No. W-1S prepared for the 
Board of Investigation and Research the net 
investment, less depreciation, in the Canal prop¬ 
erty (other than “business pmperty*' and rail¬ 
road conii)an> properties) at the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1939 was $421,875,469 41 

The annUiil report of the Governor of the 
Canal shows that the amount of invcstmc'nt, less 
accrued depreciation, in the Canal general transit 
and Zone Administration property* was $480,- 
743,160 68, nt the beginning of the fiscal year 
1919 Quly 1. 1938) 

DifTcrenreti in the method followed by the 
Committee on Panama Canal Tolls and Vessel 
Measurement Rules, and by the Canal authori¬ 
ties, in computing net investment in the Canal 
enterprise account for the larger total as detcr- 
intned by ihe Canal accountants The accrued 
depreciation, as reckoned by the Coordinator's 
staff and by those who prepared the Exhibit for 
the Board of Investigation and Research, bomg 
larger than the amount of accrued depreciation 
as computed by the Canal authorities, the net 
investment as determined by the Canal authori¬ 
ties is larger 

The foregoing details have been presented 
(1) to indicate how much annual depredation is 
to be included in the expenses to be deducted 
from the gross, to ascertain the net, revenues of 
the Canal property (other than “business prop¬ 
erty" and properties operated by the milro^ 
company), and (2) to assist in determining upon 


what investment, less accrued depreciation, in¬ 
terest IB to lie reckoned in dending whether the 
Panama Canal is self-supporting 

As has been stated, depreciation of property 
iR computed differently by those who have made 
the calculation The Committee on Panama 
Canal Tolls and Vessel Measurement Rules in¬ 
cluded in future annual expenses to be met from 
income $1,500,000 for the maintenance of a de¬ 
preciation reserve for “Canal property" other 
than business properties and properties of the 
Panama Railroad, and $2,000,(X)0 for a surplus 
fund, if found necessary, for normal replacements 
and betterments That was equivalent to a 
total of $3,500,0(X) annually for providing against 
the accrual of depredation of “Canal property ” 
The method followed by those who prc]jarxx] the 
Coordinator's Report on Public Aids to Trans¬ 
portation would make the amount of depreaation 
of Canal transit fixed properly and equipment, 
dunng the hscaJ year 1939, $4,243,728 71, while 
the corresponding depreciation as calculated for 
the Report of the Board of Investigation and 
Research was $4,158,544 82 

As previously noted, the ("anal authoritj(*s 
indude in annual expense an unfunded sum of 
$1,200,000 for “depreciation on general prop-^ 
erty " In calculating accrui'd depreciation upon 
such property the amount creditnl to retirements 
IS deducted, thus the accrued “Canal property" 
depredation as of June 30, 1939, was only $797,- 
109 61 greater than on July 1,1938 During the 
same fiscal year there was an increase in ufxrued 
“floating plant" depreciation of $225,618 33 
I'ho total of the increase during the Ascal year 
ending June 3, 1939, in accrued “Canal prop¬ 
erty" depreciation and m floating plant de|>re- 
ciation Kos only $1,022,722 94, as stated in the 
Report of the (xivernor of the Canal 'fhe large 
annual depreciation in “biisimw Axed property" 
and in “business equipment" is ofTaet by the 
maintenance from annual n^venues of large de¬ 
preciation reserves llie net investment in 
“business properties" and in the profierties oper¬ 
ated by the Panama Railroad Compkany is the 
gross investment less the depreciation reserves. 
Depreciation is taken care of as an annual 
expense 

To be self-supporting during any Ascal year 
tile C'anal enterpnse as a whole must have net 
revenues sufficient to pay interest (at 3 percent 
per annum under present conditions) upon the 
amount of the net investment, and net invest¬ 
ment at a given time means original property 
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investment less accrued depreciation If a sum 
for the amortization of non-dcprcaable property 
is annually included in iXfienscB to be paid from 
revenues, the net investment at a KJven date ib 
the onginal capital invesinieiit liis accrued de¬ 
preciation of depreciable property and less the 
amount of amortization thfit has thus far lietm 
made from eamiiiKB The (^anal authorities, m 
their account of earninKS and capital investment, 
have not induderl amorti/ation 1 he 
toc oh Tolls and Vessel Measurement Rules did 
not include amortization as an annual charf^e 
to be included in exptnBcs, but BUftKcstnl that 
with the future fi^rowth of traffic amJ revenue 
it would be well to provide for the amortization 
of investment 

Rati? of Rj^turn on 1nvi<^tment 

The (^ommittee on FoIIb and Vessel Measure¬ 
ment Rules computed what it conBidered to lx: 
the net amount of the investment, in ]Q36, in the 
Canal rnterpnBc as a whole, and nTommended 
Buch toniiafte measurement rules and such rates 
of toll as It thniif^L mould n*KufL iii future re\'x- 
nues suffiuent to meet operating expenaea, to 
maintain the f>ro|>erty in an undcprcciatcxl con¬ 
dition, and to yield an annual interest return of 
3 percent upon the tjrojx*rty investment As 
computed by the Conimittn*, the net investment 
in the ('anal interpose, as of 1936, was consid¬ 
erably l<w than the amount as calculated by the 
Canal accountants 

rhueo who prepared the Report for the C'oor- 
dinator of Transportation and Exhibit W-15 for 
the Board of InvcBtiftatioii and Research adopted 
the Canal authorities' statement of investment 
up to 1921, but, in computini; the net investment 
year by year beRinniiiB with 1921, the authors 
of the Report and the Exhibit followed methods 
different from those of the Canal accountants, 
they calculated annual depreciation at much 
higher rates and they made liberal provision for 
the amortization of the investment in the non¬ 
depreciable property included in "Panama C'anal 
transit" profjerty' The policy thus followed by 
the authors of the Report and the Exhibit has 
two results, it reduav the current amount of the 
net investment upon which annual interest is to 
be computed, but it also largely mcreascs the 
amount of cxpenHes to be deducted from annual 
revenuoB, and correspondingly reduces the net 
revenues available for the payment of interest 
upon investment "Tlie combined net revenues 


accruing from the Canal and its buBiness units," 
m 1939, as computed by the Canal authorities, 
"produced a return of 2 86 percent on net invest¬ 
ment " Based upon the revenues and d^penses 
as calculatetl in prepanng Exhibit W-15, the 
"percent of return, m 1939, on present invest¬ 
ment," less past amortization, in Canal transit 
[xoperty was 2 36, while for "business property" 
the "percent of return on depreciated invest¬ 
ment" was 2 536 

If the Canal cntcrpriHc as a whole is considered 
as a unit, and the entire net income in divxled 
bv the entire investment less depreciation (with¬ 
out taking account of nmcxtization in connection 
With mvc'Stment and expenses), the data con¬ 
tained in Exhibit W-15 show that the net reve¬ 
nues fur the fiscal year 1939 would make available 
the jiayment of intea^st of 2 734 percent upon 
the amount of the investment lat the begmning 
of the fiscal year If the amount of amortiza¬ 
tion, to 19W, of the mm-ilepreciable Canal 
"transit" profieriy bo deiluctetl from the inveflt- 
incnt in the Canal enlerpriso as a whole for the 
fiscal y^nr 1939, and if the amount of amornza- 
tion for the hscaf yiar, 1939, Lio included in 
expenses, the intercut return u|ioii the invest¬ 
ment, for 1939, bi'Tomes 2 51 As the tables 
in Exhibit W-15, from whiph the data as to 
invostrneiit, cammgs, and t\(x;nKes were taken, 
are extensions of tables Luntnined in llu Reixxt 
of the f'oonlinator of Transportalion which 
brought the data to 1936, the methods and re¬ 
sults of the investigation mailc by the stafT of 
thi Coordinator would show rates of return uikki 
unamortized and amortized investment similar 
to those based U|X)ii the tables m Exhibit W-15 

Because of the relatively small .imount of 
annual property depreciation which the Canal 
authorities include in ajinual expenses, and be¬ 
cause they have not included amortization ui 
their financial accounts, the annual rate of inter¬ 
est on net investment, as stateil in the annual 
reports of the Governor of the C anal, is higher 
than the rate as shown by the tables m the 
Report of the Coorduiator of Frans^xirtation and 
111 Exhibit W-15 of the Boarrl of Investigation 
and Research The Governor's report for 1939 
states that the annual net revenues from Canal 
operations and "business" operations were $14,- 
522,343 67 If tu fbis be added the net revenues 
denved from the properties operated by the 
Panama Railroad Company, the total for the 
Canal enterprise becomes $16,004,190 17, which 
would yield mterest at the rate of 2 9^5 j)errent 
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upon the net invpAtment \tm deprcciatsonp at the 
b^lnnlnff of the fiscal vear 1939. am ahown in the 
reports of the Panama Canal Authcaitica and 
the Panama Railroad Company Thus before 
traffic and tolls were cut down bv the present 
World War the net eammgi of the Canal enter- 
prise as a whole were nearly 3 percent of the 
investment, less acxrucd depreciation, as invest¬ 
ment and expenses were reckoned by the Canal 
niithonliCB I'hra leaves amortization out of the 
calculation 

As has been stated, if the net invi'stmont, lesb 
ilepredotion, at the lieginniiiK of the fiscal year 
1939. he computed by the method followed by the 
Committee on Panama Canal Tolls and Vessel 
MeaMirement Rules, the net revenues of the 
Canal enterpnse* as a whole during the fiscal year 
1939 amount to about 2 97 percent on invest¬ 
ment This calculation also makes no provision 
for amortization of non-defircaable property 

In computinft the annual eaminKS of the Pan¬ 
ama Canal, neither the Canal authorities nor the 
Committee on Tolls and Vessel Measurement 
Rules included the amount that would have been 
received had the war vessels of the United States 
Government and vessels of the Republic of 
Panama that were accorded free transit paid tolls 
that were levied upon other vessels. The Rc^rt 
of the Coonlinator of Transportation and Exhibit 
W-15 of the Board of Investigation and Research 
state both the amount rollected from lolls and 
the amount that would have been rccoivecl had 
the vessels accurdefl fret transit paid the regular 
tolls The data as presented in the Coordina- 
lor’s R'porl show that, for 1936, the rate of 
return on depreciated investment in the Canal 
"transit prupertv" was 2 59 percent In com¬ 
puting this rate of return, the charges for annual 
depreciation and amortization are included in 
p\|)cn8es, and the revenues are adjusted by add¬ 
ing to those actually received the amount of 
"tolls applicable to vessels given free transit" 
Am calcuhUed by the authors of the C'ooitlinator’s 
report, the toUl investment less amortuation 
and deprenation, or deprcaation reserves, in the 
Canal enterpnac as a whole was $468,655,632.66; 
the net earnings from operation were $13,292,- 
803.39, which would make the rate of return, or 
interest payable^ upon investment 2 83 percent 

The data present^ m Exhibit W-15 show that 
the total investment less depredation and amor¬ 
tisation in the Canal enterprise as a whole at the 
beginning of the fiscal year 1939 (July 1, 1938) 
was $442,792,034. 74 , and that the total net 


earnings derived from the three parts of the 
enterprise, including the amount that would have 
been received had tolls been paid by fire-transit 
vessels, were $13,001,976 33"a return of 2.93 
percent upon the net investment in the entire 
enterprise For the three years 1937-1939, the 
average rate of return upon the enterprise as a 
whole was 2 72 percent, as shown by the data in 
Exhibit W-15 

The statement just made does not conflict with 
the one contain^ in Exhibit W-15 that "the 
average rate of return based upon the average 
investmimt 111 the f'anal 'transit property,* not 
induding 'business' property, and properties op¬ 
erated by the Panama Railroad Company over 
the penod 1917-1941, was 2,179 " This rate is 
based upion revenues that include tolls that would 
have bran paid by free-transit vessels, but the 
only net revenues included arc those denved 
from Canal transit and from nvil administrative 
operations If the net revenues obtained from 
t^ operation of "business property" and the 
profierties managed by the Panama Railroad 
Company had been included iii net profits, and 
if total prdits had been divided by total invest¬ 
ment in the Canal enterprise as a whole, the rate 
of return for the five-year period woukl have 
been higher The percent of return on "Canal 
tran«t" properly- revenues being adjusted to 
include lolls upon free-transit vessels—for the 
five yctirs, 1937-1941, as stated in Exhibit W-IS, 
was 2 179 Upon "business" property the rate 
of return for the five years was 3.387; and upon 
properties operated by the Panama Railroad 
C'ompany the rate of return upon deiircciatod 
mvestm^t was 6 096 percent, and would have 
been 8 544 percent had those who were carried 
at reduced rates upon the Panama Steamship 
Line paid full fares 

As above stated, the rate of return upon the 
net investment in the ('anal enterprise as a whole, 
as investment, expenses, and revenues were cal¬ 
culated by the authors of Exhibit W-15, was 
2 93 percent for 1939, and 2 72 for the three-year 
period 1937-1939 During the five-year period 
ending in 1941, there was a reduction in the 
traffic uiing the Canal and in the revenue from 
tolls, due to the World War, but the average 
annual rate of return for the five years on the 
average annual net investment, lem depreciation, 
in the sn/tfs Canal enterprise was 3.2 percent, 
if the actual revenues are adjusted to include 
tolls on vessels accorded free transit and to in¬ 
clude the extra amount that would have bmi 
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received had all paBaenKera on the Panama 
Steamahip Line paid the rcKularly acheduled 
fares. The relatively lar^e nee in the average 
rate of return for the five years, 1937-1941, as 
compared with the three-year period ending June 
30, 1939, was due to the large increase, in 1940 
and 1941, in the net income of the Panama Rail¬ 
road, the Panama Steamship Line, ojid the '‘out¬ 
side operations'’ of the Panama Railroad Com¬ 
pany as a result of the services rendered for those 
connected with the construction of the third sot 
of locks and for those concerned with the estab¬ 
lishment, maintenance, and manning of large 
military defenses When the war ends, the in¬ 
come from these three sources will decline, but 
the Panama Railroad Company and its activities 
will doubtless be more profitable in the future 
than they were before the war 

CONCMTSJONS 

From the many, and doubth-ss confusing, factq 
and hgurcfl as to investment, earningH, cxfienses, 
and income of the several parts of the Panama 
Canal onterprise, and of the enterprise as a whole, 
the general conclusion may be drawn that in 
1939, the last fiscal year before ronditions were 
disrupted by the World War, the Panama Canal 
enterprise as a whole haxi liecomc self-support¬ 
ing, and that, if normal /leace-time development 
had prcvaileil, provision might soon have been 
made for putting the enterprise ujwn a self- 
liquidating basis by the amortizaiion, from earn¬ 
ings, of the non-depreciable property included in 
the investment 

The data presented in the Retiort of the Coor- 
dmator of Transportation show that, for 1936, 
the investment in the Canal enterprise as a whole, 
less accrued depreciation of depreciable properlv 
and depreciation reserves, and loss amortization 
to date, had net earnings equal to a rate of return 
of 2 83 percent, the amount of “tolls applicable 
to vessels given free transit" being included in 
earnings 

According to the Exhibit prepared for the 
Board of Investigation and Research, the total 
net earnings of the entire Canal enterprise, dur¬ 
ing the fiscal year 1939, adjusted to include the 
amount of tolls that would have lieen received 
from vessels given free transit, yield a return of 
2.93 percent upon net investment, the annual 
depreciation and amortization charges being in¬ 
cluded in expenses. 

The Panama Canal Authonties iii their ac¬ 
counts have not provided for amortization of 


non-depredable property, and tlicy have included 
m annual expenses a smaller amount than others 
have includ^ for depreciation of the property 
connected with Canal transit and Canal Zone 
Administration The net investment, for 1939, 
in Canal transit property and in the Canal enter¬ 
prise as a whole, as reckoned bv the ('^nal 
authorities, is larger lliaii the net mvi’slineflt 
ns stated in the Coordinator’s report and in 
the Exhibit of the Board of Invebtigation and 
Research Upon this larger net investment in 
the entire Canal enterpnse, as ralciilnled by 
the Canal authorities, the net income for 1939 
yiekleil a return of 2 985 percent If there had 
been no World War, the net revenues of the 
enterprise, as calculated b> the Canal authori¬ 
ties, would have been sufficient, following the 
fiscal year 1939, to have made possible the be¬ 
ginning of the amortization, from earnings, of 
the investment in non-ileprcciablc propierty 

Upon the net iiiveslment in the (^')nal enter¬ 
prise as a whole, at thi bi-gmning of the hscal 
year 1939, as dctcrminetl by the method followed 
by the ('ommiitce on 'rolls and Vessel Afeosure- 
ment Rulcb, the rate of return for that fiscal year 
was 2 98 percent, $3,500,000 for deprenation and 
replacements and bettermenls having bt'en in¬ 
cluded in expenses dcductetj from revenues to 
determine the net income 'J his calculatiuii mav 
adequately cover depreciation, by charges against 
revenue's, but it does not provide for the amorti¬ 
zation, from earnings, of non-depreciable prop¬ 
erty investment 

It IS evident that during the years intervening 
between the official date fixed for the end of the 
Canal construction, July 11, 1920, and the fiscal 
year 1939, there was a relatively large amount of 
accrued depreaatioii of jiroperty that had not 
been offset by annual charges against revenue 
A port of the total capital investment ui the 
Canal enterprise had thus been lost However, 
before 1939, the net investment, less deprecia¬ 
tion, in the Canal enterprise had come to be upon 
a self-supporting basis Before the outbreak of 
the World War, in 1939, plans were being made 
for the construction <if a third set of locks along¬ 
side the original twin locks 'Him addition lo 
the facihtiei was needed to accommodate com¬ 
mercial and naval vessels that are too laige to 
pass through locks a thousand feet in length and 
a hundred and ten feet in width There was no 
other apparent need for the early addition of a 
third set of locks, but the proposed expenditure 
was justifiable It meant a substantial addition 
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to capital investment, but, by the time of the 
completion of the construction of the proposed 
locks—possibly in 1950—the increased traffic 
and revenues might have been sufficient to keep 
the Canal enterprise as a whole upon a sel^ 
supporting basis. Some increase in the present 
relatively low rate of tolls might have been found 
necessary 

The present and probable future status of 
Panama Canal finances has been changed by the 
World War. Had the World War not occurred, 
the Canal enterprise as a whole could have been 
definitely continued on a self-supporting basis as 
a commercial facility, and in the not distant 
future provision could have been made for the 
amortization of investment from current earn¬ 
ings When the war is over, and the rate of 
increase in traffic and revenues again becomes 
normal, and when the work now m progress upon 


additional locks and channel approaches has been 
completed, a careful study should be made of 
the amount of the mvestment in the Canal as a 
commeroal enterpase, and of the amount of the 
investment that has been made for military 
reasons That having been done, the tolls and 
other service charges should be so adjusted as to 
yield revenues that will enable the Canal and its 
associated activities to be self-supporting os a 
commerciAl enterprise The investment that has 
been made and the expenses that are incurred 
for military reasons should be a part of the 
national outlay for military defense Whether 
and when the future Canal revenues should be 
made such as to provide for the liquidation of 
the investment in the Canal os a commercial 
enterprise, is a question that should receive 
prompt consideration after the war in reaching 
deastoiiB as to policy regarding the Canal 
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1 liAVb tiuitkfl m> subject Unlay “ ] hr lx(»- 
nomica of Transitjoii ” Hy this I do not inr.in 
economica in tranmtioii, thoufch in fact there is 
lakinft place, 1 believe, a profound chan^i-' m tlu 
whole jihiloBuphy of ecunoitncs 1 mean the 
transition from the eronoinv of war to the (h'oii- 
omy of 

Many people are reluctant to discuss this ques¬ 
tion and ar^ue that ^^c cannot fnri*fic(‘ accurateb 
enough what conditions will prevail at the end of 
the war nor whiit the piibhi will waiu, or thiv 
UFRe that there is no Iiihl' to tliink aboiil peact. 
during the war So diiriOK the |)care iietiple wen* 
reluctant to think alwui the jxissibilitv of w'ar 
and had no tiniL, and tiuit is oir ri.ison win wt 
arc at W'ur loda> If w'c do not prepare for jx an. 
WT shall lost' It, the world will quite surtlv Ik' at 
war nKain in our children's lifetime if not in our 
own We have roI to think in ailvann* Ixith 
about political st'cuntv and alxiut eioiioinic fw- 
cunly Wi niiiBt prepare for px'ace and, wlial is 
more, we must make and shape our own future 

That will be the e.uuer on account of the one 
great advantage we eaii boast today over tlie 
situation a quarter of a ci*ntury .igo We cannot 
look back We cannot ir\ to patch up the old 
order as it exislnl in 1939 because in 1939 there 
was none '1 here WTre onl> the rums of an order 
The world had diBinle'Kratcrl into a numlxr of 
economic fragmentH, some already at war and 
some pre|)iiniiK for war Tiiere was no w'orld 
economic order and no universal desire to cnate 
one There w afl no ccoiioinit creed ind no ilesire 
to find one Trade was being used b\ the \mb 
P owers not aa a channel of welfare, but as an 
instrument of |K>wer |)olitics, curronev controls 
were bdng used as a means bv winch the rich 
could extract credit from the |XX)r 

Wc ore fora*tl, therefore, to^lay to look forwanl 
and not backwani—to think conatruclivelv and 
not regretfully —like Noah and nni like Lot's 
wife 

Wc must think constructively and build brick 
by brick from the point at which the war ends 
Can we, in fact, hope to build for the future more 

PISJCUDINGS OF THK AUF^ICAN rHlUMOPllICAL SOCIiTTY, \TIL. 


solidb lliaii l.iHt Mini*'' Orw'ill the whole structuri. 
Ix'gin to crumble again afh r a fi w ) < ars, as it flul 
in 1929^ I think that if we exainiiu the causes 
of that crumbling and of ilit' linal collaim*, we 
shall find grounds for optimiHiii The uuiscs 
mav have lieim manifold, Inil llure an two or 
three winch slaiid out clearly as having dominant 
importance I he first and most obvious is that 
no concerted |X)lic> for dialing with the diiriculL 
transition from war to |H‘ace was formulated prior 
to 1918 A gnat and a noble liiiniaiiil.inan ef¬ 
fort to alTord nhef to the strnken fx*oi)les of 
Ivurope was made Rut thm was no conarti'd 
pohc\ of adaptation to |xare loiuhtions or of re- 
(oustriR(ion liuvil.ibb evervlhing w'<‘iil wrong 
at the outset I'or h ar of uni mplov ment, a price 
Ixxmi was nllow'i'tJ todcvilqj and to burst, in the 
race to return to business as usual, all conlrols, 
national and international, W'l rc trampknl under, 
III a world wilhoiil policy or co-oiKr.Ldon, in 
whiih wuk aritiH were deprived of the bare ne- 
cessitau of life and of production, in which gov¬ 
ernments were uncertain at once of ihcir tenure 
and ihcir frontiers, financial control colln^iscxl and 
nirrencic'H beiunie wildiv inH.Uixl, countries with 
nioic stable currencies, in dread of exchange 
duiiijMiig, iin|)OstHl anti-inflaLicin taniTs, (he whole 
trading svsLem W'as twisted out of sliaix^ at birth 
Now there is no need to repeal this history 
With courage and forc'sight, we can prei)«ire for 
the future, ami ni) uhjcxt Uxla) is to Hiiggeat 
certain broad lines of policv In the light of p.ifit 
experience .ind in llie detennination to fight this 
WtU- through to a finish—a finish which is after 
the end of hontihtiefl—weean, 1 believe, if we will, 
effect iL smooth transition from war to i^eace 
The second and more obvious cause' of the 
breakdown of the c'coiiomie sv&iem we inexl to 
re-c'stabhsh was that whe n the |M.Tha(>s inevitable 
depn'saion cxrurrexl in 1929, the govc rnments did 
not know what to do THctc was no gi nerJly 
ac'cepUxI doe trine aliout the causets of depression, 
there was certainly no body of accepted rulc?s for 
ovcTComing them It was not erven an accepted 
doctrine that governments should try to over- 
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come them In the end. they were forced to take 
Home action. They groped- each for itself 
Some were successful, the vast majonty were not, 
and the action taken in the aKKcegatc probably 
worsened the situation 

The third cause was that certain Kovemments 
did nut wish to restore or construct any workinj; 
international, economic system, but seized the 
occasion that the collapse afforded to promote 
their power to dominate nnd to conquer 

These second and third muses, therefore, wore 
lack of knowletlfie and lack of will Lack of will 
there may always be, there will always be men 
ready to seize the occasion offered by disaster to 
promote their own aggrandizement But if we 
can prevent another major depression after thui 
war, we can prevent at hast such an opportiiriity 
for power politics from arising It remains to be 
proved whether we can, but it is at least certain 
that we know incompar.ibly more about the 
causes of depression and the means by which 
they can be checked and overcome than wc did 
twelve years ago That leaves me mildly op¬ 
timistic, and no ix^rson who has had over twenty 
>earB of international life irould ever be more than 
mildly optimistic 

We know better how to control our own desti¬ 
nies, but what sort of destiny do we want? Be¬ 
fore we can frame iioliaes for the transition from 
war to peace, we must have some ultimate objec¬ 
tive of policy Pubbe opinion will determine 
these objectives and is, 1 believe, doing so al¬ 
ready A trend of opinion is emerging from the 
stress and welter of the depresnion of the thirties 
and of the war, showing a vigor and simpliaty 
that augur well for the future As I understand 
it, some such view as the following is becoming 
more nnd more widely accepted 

The war has showm that with modern mechani¬ 
cal equipment and prcsciil-day skills production 
can be enormously increascil, and that with ade¬ 
quate organization all can be employed. We 
want to see an organization of society after the 
war in which this whole apparatus of production 
IB kept actively engagiHl in producing what is re¬ 
quired to satisfy human needs We want to bc- 
giq with the consumer and make sure that the 
essential needs of nil people are satisfied first in 
so far as our present equipment will permit We 
wont to assure that no person is left in want be¬ 
cause his or her earning power is interrupted or 
reduced by old age or sickness, we want to as¬ 
sure, moreover, that no person willing to work 
and capable of working shall be prevented from 


doing so We want to maintain the liberty of 
the individual to choose his own occupation, to 
work or to rest, to save or to spend, to believe 
and to utter his beliefs We want the advantage 
of education to be available to all, and the advan¬ 
tages of modem means of production, of knowl¬ 
edge, and of trade to be available to all nations 
HO that all may share in a rising standorrl of living 

'Fhat, it seems to me, is the essence of what is 
being demanded, sometimes dramabcaJly, some¬ 
times inarticulately, but always with the same 
insistence on the essential points Think of the 
consumer first, think of all consumers, make sure 
that real needs arc satisfied first; the skills and 
the mechanism and the raw matenals are there, 
it can be done up to a certain level and it must be 
done and the level must be gradually raised, if 
simultaneous large-scale unemployment, large 
stocks of unsalable goods, and starvation were 
inevitable in society as it was organized, then the 
organization of soaety must lie changed, but it 
must not be so changed as to sacrifice the liberty 
of the individual 

That IS a challenging creed, all the more chal¬ 
lenging because it is so simple and sweeps aside 
difhculuee Can the objectives be attained, can 
they be attained without sacnfiang individual 
liberty or individual enterprise? 

We ought to be under no illusion about the dif¬ 
ficulty of asaunng employment to all who are 
willing to work The analogy of war conditions 
may well be misleading With millions of men 
drawn off into the armed forces and almost un¬ 
limited orders for war requirements, it is far 
easier to guarantee employment than in peace¬ 
time, when rlemand depends on the changing and 
uncertain tastes of the individual In war the 
government compels saving in order to allow of 
Its consumption and investment, in peace, saving 
may exceed individual consumption and invest¬ 
ment and, if It does, demand nlackens 

But in spite of this, the very objectives of the 
creed we are discussing faii^itate their own 
achievement This may seem paradoxical, but 
it is true Depressions sink deeper and deeper 
by a spiral process, because one man is unem¬ 
ployed he contracts his purchases and puts an¬ 
other out of employment, and the second a third, 
till the bottom falls out of demand Stop that. 
It IS said, and you will convert your depresstons 
into minor recessions in activity. 

Depressions are largely caused because more is 
saved than is spent Establish an Immutable 
demand for necessities, it is said, and you greatly 
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reduce this riakr and year in year out you increase 
the cliance for profitable buBineaa and individual 
enterpnae That is true Whether succeae will 
actually be achieved will depend on the willinft- 
nesB of Boaety to live up to its creed and the 
willingness of goveniments to take action when 
that IS necessary It will not be achieved if 
business becomes nervous whenever the govern¬ 
ment has to stimulate a waning demand for goods 
or labor Nor will it be achieved if some work¬ 
ers try tn keep others from occupations which 
offer opportunity, nr if only the right but not the 
duty to work is claimed The oliverae of every 
nghl IB a responsibility 

Dut more important than all ihcse considera¬ 
tions IB the fact that wars inevitably create forces 
that lead to instability The great ware of the 
post have been followed more or less miincdiatcly 
by deep depressions and wide'Sjircad distress re¬ 
sulting from those depresmons They twist and 
distort the economic etruclun*, lead to an excess 
of certain forms of plant and skill and a scaraty 
of others, thev sever the links of trade, tliL> 
undermine habit and confidence, and tliey leave 
whole areas devastatetl and whole peoples incap¬ 
able of purchasing what is necessary to rc-start 
business 

If the ecfinomic B>'stem starts rocking violently 
in the first years of peace, it may prove impossible 
to steady it, and governnicnlB afraid of the 
clamor for employment or of the insistent de¬ 
mand for sccunty in an ins<.‘ciirc world, may try 
to shut out the world, may resort again to 
autarchy, may abandon hope of lilx:rty and com¬ 
pel the individual to work where thev will, for 
what wages they will, and for such hours as they 
will Democracy will have lost the peace 

The problem of effecting a smooth transition 
from war to peace is, therefore, of vital im¬ 
portance Our whole future may depend upon 
It Con we effect it? 1 believi* we can if we 
think out ill advance the problems that arc likely 
to arise and frame policies in advance for the 
solution of those problems I propose to select 
three such problems by way of illustration and I 
shall endeavor to show that, for the solution of 
all these problems, it will be necessary not only 
to elaborate poddes in advance, but to elaborate 
oonoerted international poliaes 

We must have a picture in our minds of the 
condiclons that arc likdy to present themselves 
Thoae conditions will, of course, vary vastly from 
country to country and from region to region. 
But tlW richer countries will have a dominant 


influence in creating or preventing a posL-war 
boom or depression, and on them will rest the 
major responsibility for avouling post-war chaos 
in the poorer countnes 

Let us examine first, then, the probable picture 
in these ncher countries We shall find on the 
one hand an enonnous pent-up demand for all 
die goods which could not be obtained dunng the 
war, on the other, men ready to be demobilized 
to make them and savings that have accumu¬ 
lated liecause of wartime restrictions on buying 
People will want to convert these savings into 
cash, and there will tie a rush for goods unless 
measures are taken to check it On the top of 
the demand in these countnes, there will be the 
needs of the occupied and devastated areas— 
urgent needs for fond and clothing, for harbor 
equipment and rolling stock, for rehousing and 
reconstruction If starvation or soini-starvation 
IS to be avoided, the immediate post-war demand 
for first necessities will lie much greater than itjs 
tixJay 

The hrst danger we have to fai'e, therefore, is a 
boom in prices, especially the pnees of prime 
necessities, followed bv a slump This is exactly 
what happened after the last armistice \fen 
were reabmbed into industry with extraordinary 
rapidity—only to be thrown out on the streets 
again a year and a half l.ater There is no excuse 
for that sort of development which will, of course, 
render it much more difficult for the poorer 
countries to get what they require Before con- 
mdenng how to avoid it, however, let me pass on 
to the second cause of instability 

I'he second cause [ have in mind is the almost 
inevitably bumpy nature of the post-w'ar demand 
for durable goods, for houses, motor cars, house¬ 
hold fumialiings, in poorer countnes, bicycles, 
etc The demand will be bumpy for this reason 
The stock of these goods in the hands of the con¬ 
sumer wnll be largely worn out or out of date 
Everyone wnll want to replace what he has as 
quickly as he can afford to do so There will be 
a sudden, forceful, wide-spread demand, and 
when that is aatishod, there will be an abnormal 
proportion of new, durable goods which will last 
for some lime aqd will not have to be replaced 
immediately, depiand will slump What has 
really happened k that the age dlstnbution of 
the goods in the hands of ihe public is an abnor¬ 
mal one Owing to the war, and it will take a con¬ 
siderable number of years before it gets smoothed 
out But until it IS smoothed out, the demand 
wnll be bumpy, we may expect that demand will 
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come forward in waves, beginning with a heavy 
Bwdl and trough and gradually over the yean 
diminishiDg to a npplc Thus the abstention 
from buying durable gocxls today will render im¬ 
mediate recovery much easier, but will render a 
smooth transition from war to peace more 
difficult 

The third danger I want to mention is the 
danger of inflation—senous runaway inflation, 
if we fail to provide the countries which have not 
got enough foreign assets with the food and raw 
matcnals necessary to get economic activity re¬ 
started In China there is already such senous 
inflation that some taxes are bc'ing paid in kind, 
in rice, in Europe, owing to the Carman occupa¬ 
tion charges, the whole scene is set for inflation 
At present control is being exercised with varying 
degrees of success But if the war is followed by 
a weakening of central authority, or if, when the 
time comes, countries have to obtain raw mate¬ 
rials at any saenhoe in order to get their men 
employed, and their citizens start directly or in¬ 
directly selling their currency on a large scale to 
do this, then wc shall be faced again by a repeti¬ 
tion of the social tragedies of the early twenties 
And Booal tragedies may lead to soaal upheavals 
and a situation in which the objectives of policy 
we are discussing arc as inaccessible and lincer- 
toin as the Milky Way. 

I have deliberately chosen three very different 
types of problems the last dearly international, 
but most likely to arise in the poorer or more 
stricken lands, the second—the bumpy nature of 
the demand for durable goods—apparently do¬ 
mestic and of major importance in the ncher 
countries only, the first—the risk of a pnee boom 
—universal Is this first a national or inter¬ 
national issue? I submit that the answer to that 
question is that they are all essentially inter¬ 
national questions, as is the whole problem of a 
smooth trannbnn. 

Let us examine the first question—the danger 
of a price boom A single country can try to 
check prices by control of credit, by continuing 
rationing, by price cpflings Rut if others arc 
competing in the world markets and are forang 
up the prices of the goods It must have, it will 
be com^led to follow the market and raise its 
ceiiings. The only possible means of avoiding 
this danger In the period of post-war scaraty is to 
continue the government purchase of crude prod¬ 
ucts and the intematjonal control of tminage and 
to co-ordinate domestic rationing, so long as 
serious scaraty exists. 


If one country suddenly abduhes its rationing, 
it will deprive othen of a part of the world's 
scant supply of goods, and by competing for these 
goods, forct up prices What is required is a 
general and gradual increase of radons in all 
countnes as supplies become more abundant. 
By this I do not, of course, mean that radons In 
all countnes should be equal or even that they 
should be increased in all countries by propat- 
donate amounts. Conditions vary far too wi^ly 
from area to area for any such automatic rule 
But they should be raised by common assent 
and not by unilateral oedon The need for joint 
acdon and for many of the war controls is deter¬ 
mined not simply by the existence of hostilities, 
but by the existence of scaraties, and this fact 
requires to be understood and acccpteil in 
advance 

Logically it is natural to move from a con- 
sideradon of the demand for consumers’ non¬ 
durable goods—roughly the rationed articles— 
to consumers' durable goods, as I have done 
above But the whole picture falls more readily 
into perspective If we think rather chronologically 
than logically Chronologically the next prob¬ 
lem after purchase is the distnbutJon of food and 
raw matenols, which involves the whole problem 
of relief and reconstruction This is patently an 
international Issue and one of quite vital im¬ 
portance 

I link the words "relief" and "roconstniction" 
together deliberately because here there is really 
only one problem—how to get production going 
again in countries where human beings are starv¬ 
ing for lack qf food, and machines are idle for 
lack of raw materials. There is a danger in re¬ 
garding this mainly as a humanitanan question. 
In some countnes the most urgent need will be 
for food, in some for raw materials Some will 
have the means with which to pay, and some will 
not. Whatever the needs, if the lack of means of 
payment threatens a breakdown, economic dis¬ 
order, and Bodal chaos, then there is a case for 
rendering aaristance There is a case for render¬ 
ing assistance not simply on grounds of humanity, 
of relieving physical distress, but because we can 
only wm the war if we win the peace, create order 
out of disorder, and avert chaos. To provide food 
alone will not avert chaos, nor indc^ is it oom- 
moQ sense or good busmcM. Men want to be 
able to produce themselves, to be active and inde¬ 
pendent and not to batten on others. The cost, 
whatever it may be, of effecting a smooth transi¬ 
tion must be less than the cost ^ trying to restore 
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order out of poet-war chaoe I have ueed the 
exprailon *'rendenng oeeutaoce" rather than 
relief" deliberately, becauie the capacity 
of the etncken areas to pay immediately or later 
cannot be foreseen at ^is date. The points 1 
want to make arc that whatever the hnanaal 
arrangements—and we may hope that they will 
lie liased on the accepted pnnciplc of equality of 
sacrifice—relief and reconstruction are a unique 
problem—nn international problem and one 
which can be solved only if policy is determined 
in advance Let us asaume then that some such 
policy as I have suggested is adopted and adopted 
in time, and there is, 1 think, no good reason at 
present for assuming that it will not be, what 
chance is there then of maintaining a stable eco¬ 
nomic system in the world and reaching out with 
some measure of success to the objectives of 
economic policy that seem to be so widely ac¬ 
cepted today? 

Amongst many others there remains our second 
danger, the bumpy nature of the post-war de¬ 
mand for durable goods. Now one of the major 
causes of dejiresnons is that the demand for 
durable goods always tends to be bumpy The 
difficulty I have mentioned about the age dis¬ 
tribution of these goods after the war will ac¬ 
centuate this major factor of instability and in a 
sense docs not present a new problem Keep 
the demand for capital goods stable, iiian> econ¬ 
omists say, and you will krep the whole economy 


stable They may well be right, in any cose it is 
certain that if deprcwions and unemployment 
are to be avoided, demand as a whole must be 
kept stable, and if governments accept the re¬ 
sponsibility for preventing unemployment, they 
must accept responsibility for doing this But, 
if one government attempts this, acting alone, it 
will find its pnees out of gear with the rest of the 
world, its exporls drying up, its currency reserves 
depleted, and it will be driven to abandon its 
policy, to allow its exchanges to depreciate, or to 
resort to autarchy It can no more do this alone 
than n memlier 1>ank can get out of step with the 
general credit policy of the Federal Reserve 
System Failure to realize tins fact accentuated 
the depression of the thirties and led to the 
autarchy of the thirties and the war of the forties 
Have we learnt our lesson? I do not know But 
I am quite sun* that if we have nut, fate—a harsh 
teacher—will make us go through it again 
We have been in the habit of thinking of (ur- 
rency and trade as the two essentially inter¬ 
national departments of economic policy Thai 
is, I think, A mistaken view International co¬ 
operation IS required above all in the formulation 
and execution of anti-deprcssion poliacs—poli- 
aes for maintaining full employment The real 
choice that lies before ub in the future is the 
choice between such joint poliaes and autarchy. 
If we choose in favor of autarchy, we shall qiutc 
certainly sacnfioc individual libcrtv 
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DirectoCf Pnlinh lnBtltiite ct ,Vrtj and Scicikt« la America 
{Read February ZQ, /W) 


In a remarkaliK' lecture on “ The World Eco¬ 
nomic CneiB," delivered at the Polinh Institute 
of Arts and Sciences in Anienoii Professor Ernest 
Minor Patterson, enumerating the various enses 
of our times, mentioned also the cnsis uf self- 
dcterminlsm ‘ He rightly pointed out that the 
outbreak of another world war has given empha- 
MS to this crisis so that at [iresent the very prin¬ 
ciple of self-determmisni Beems to he questioned 

In order to understand the di'Cper reasons of 
such a critical approach to the problem, iT is 
worth whJe reviewing, even in an oversimplified 
form, the usual argummlotion of those who want 
to "rcconsHler” the right to national scIfKlctcr- 
inination * They recall that the peace after the 
first world war was stipixjscd to be based upon 
the idea of self-determinism; they stress the 
failure of that settlement, as c*vidcnced by the 
present war, and they conclude, with much 
apparent logic, that consequently the basic pnn- 
ciple must have Ixx.'n wrong 

Theu' apfiroach is obviously a historical one, 
and therefore a discussion from the historical 
point of view is badly needed, cspcciallv as 
usually the principle of self-determinism is de¬ 
fended from the viewpoint of international law * 
For a historian, ii is easy to notice a hrat mistake 
of the deductions which have been summariacd 
above As in so many other cases, the historical 
background of contemporary international rela¬ 
tions ought not to be limited to contemporary 
histor>, to the well-known events of the last 
years Oiscussing the problem of national con¬ 
sciousness which is so closely connected with that 
of Bclf-determmism. Professor Halvdan Kohl, in 
contrailistinction to those who begin the study 
of nationa lism with the French Revolution, goes 

' BuiiHin oj Uiw Folisk fmtUuUt I (2). 242, January, 
1443 

■ This paper vu already read wKcd I received Profeanr 

Frkfa HoU’s pomphlec, ''Natkmol self-determlnatinn rt> 
rooildaffed" on W and Peace 24. published by 

the New Sch^ for Social Rcseairb^ New York) I hope 
to leply oa onotba' oocamon to hb new argumenU. 

■ Sm two recent orticlet by jdzef SuHcowaki, "The pmi- 
dple<^ oelf-determination" and " Fhe Atlantic Charter 
and the principle of Mlf-determination" {Nev Burape, Z 
(8), July, 1442, and (4), August, 1942) 


back to the early Middle Ages.^ And the klea 
of self-dcterminiBm can be traced back even far¬ 
ther It IS as old as history itself 

There is a famous passage in Thucydides, who 
in order to show the importance of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war, which he so admirably desenbed, 
emphasizes that it was fought '‘for the great¬ 
est things freedom and rule of others " Op¬ 
posing those two idoan, the great Greek historian 
suggests an excellent definition of self-Hctermin- 
iBiii It simpl> is the principle of frxxxlom from 
foreign rule It is that boiiic frrerloin, the pri*- 
requiBite condition of the four others, which a 
great contemporary Amoncuui writer has calletl 
"the freedom to lie free ” 

Similar examples could easily be found in the 
whole course of ancient history, particularly m 
all cases of resistance against the conquest by 
an> of the great Empires When the last of 
these Empires of Antiquity, the Homan one, was 
"transferred" to the Girmans and became the 
medieval Roman Enipirr uf the German nation, 
the resistance of almost all the other European 
countries against Us claims of supremacy was 
already much akin to what we now call 
self-dcterminism Essentially different from the 
struggle for hegemony between the aty-states 
of ancient Greece, it already was a movement 
closely associated with the growth of national 
consciousness among the non-Gcrm.in peoples— 
in many cases the same nations which were to 
claim the right of self-determination in 1916 and 
are fighting today for freedom from foreign rule. 

As early as the first half of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury some typical caoes can be quoted where the 
fight against foreign rule clearly appears os in¬ 
spired by the idea of national self-determinism 
In Western Europe it was the Hundred Years 
War which, having started in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury as one of the many dynastic conflicts of 
the Middle Ages, became in its second phase, 
in the days of Joan of Arc, a war of liberation of 
the French nation In eastern Central Europe, 
the Polci and the Lithuanians, defending them- 

^ See the brief tummary of FrofrMor Koht'i vtevi in 
BuIiMim rf Ute Paluk IndihUet 1 (2) 267 
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■elves against the Teutonic Order, were so fully 
aware of the nature of their struggle, that they 
BubmiUcd to the Council of Constance a schol¬ 
arly treatise where the nght of self-determination 
of all nations, including even the pagans, was 
proclaimed in an almost modem spint * At the 
same time, the Hussite wars were not only fought 
for religious and social reasons, but also, perhaps 
even chiefly, for the national freedom of the 
Czechs Likewise, when the Protestants of the 
Low Countries rebelled against Catholic Spain, 
or when the Irish Catholics defended their faith 
against CromwcH’s Puritans, these religious wars 
-of the sixteenth and seventeenth century were 
also struggles for national rights 

In general, the greatest events of all age's which 
still appeal to us anil seem so much nearer than 
intncatcd diplomatic problems of the same times, 
are, as a matter of fact, cxpre^ssiuns of self-dcler- 
minism which would occupy an outstanding place 
in any history of frevdom, as planned once by 
Lord Acton At least one more example* must 
be mention«l, nor only iK^raiise of the verv place 
of this meeting, but also because it o|x*n6 a new 
period in the history of self-deteriniiiism the 
Amencan War of Indepimdence certainl) was a 
decisive tnumph of that principle, a first step 
towards its universal riTognition in theory, and 
the Inauguration of a century where the prac¬ 
tical realization of the right to national self- 
determinalion was steadily progressing in both 
hemispheres 

This progress can bo explained by the intimate 
connection of self-determinism with another prin¬ 
ciple which was in progress since the end of the 
eighteenth century with democracy Democ¬ 
racy too was by no means something new Its 
earliest definition can also be found in Thu¬ 
cydides in the famous speech madi by Penders 
at the funerals of the first victims of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war The incthcval tradition of self- 
determinUm was Boinetimcs, as in the cose of 
Switzerland, first an expression of democracy, 
without national aspirations, merely dirccteil 
against the oppression of free communities by 
feudal oveiioids, but just this cose is particu¬ 
larly instructive, because it shows how iNxin such 
a process resulted in the formation of a new 
nationality, deeply attached to its independence 

^ ‘‘Tractiitut de prutevtato Pspai: ct ImpenUortB mpcctii 
InUellum,” wntten lo 1416 by Paula« Vladnmn (Pawet 
WJodkowic), Ret-to* of the Univenoty of Cracow, ihe 
Latin original has been edhnd by M Bobrxylbkl In 
ShtfoiwwM Pmwa PaUkuio PomniMi (Monuinentf nf Old 
PoUah Las), pubTiahed by the PnlUh Academy 


The mam dates in the further development of 
European democracy, 1789 and 1848, strongly 
coiiBriii the thesis of the tlosc relaliorisliip be¬ 
tween the two principU*8 the French Revolution 
interpreted the Rights of Man and Citizen as 
indufling the right of any nation to freedom and 
independence, and the year which saw the fall of 
Mctternich and of his system is well known as 
'‘the spnng nf the nations " 

Without discussing these familiar qiii'stions,* 
it can be said that without democracy national 
self-determination has proved difficult to achieve, 
while true dcmocr.icy Rimpl\ is iiiiixxtsihle with¬ 
out national self-determination A govirnment 
of the people, for thi [x'ople, .ind In the jieople 
cannot be realizenl, ns long as one people in gov¬ 
erned by another And these considerations 
suggent a necond definition of self-deteriiiiiuHin, 
cunipleiuonlary lo the expression of FhucydMjes 
in the light of modern ex|KTienee we also mav 
say lliat scIf-dctcrminism is democracy in inter¬ 
national relations 

Nolxxly was more aware of this coniieclKMi 
than President Wilson He knew that the world 
could nut Ik* made safe for democracy without 
putting the right of iialioiial self-detenuiiialion 
fully III practice He did not, however, consider 
It the only liasis of the ])eace conditions which 
he suggesttxJ Almost half of his famous four¬ 
teen points (1 -5 and 14) deal with general prob¬ 
lems of m temntional orgoniza tion Such an 
oncanization was for him the indispensable cor¬ 
ollary of self-dctcrmmisni And here we come to 
the secomi mistake which is being made by the 
adversaries of this pnnaple The final settle¬ 
ment after the first world war proved deficient 
not because self-determmism was its main foun¬ 
dation, or rather one of its mam foundations, but 
only because die second foundation, as niatcrial- 
i/cd in the League of Nations, was not sufficiently' 
Btroog 

Both of these foundations were conceived out 
of the highest moral motives In the case of 
Alsace-Lorraine, it was clearly said in the treaty 
Itself that It was restored to France* in order to 
repair the wrong which Imd l>cen done in 1871 
by disregarding the desires of tlio population 
concenicd For similur reasons the picbisaio in 
Schleswig, whi^ had not been held in 1864, was 

* An extremely nrfi material on the whole movement 
LowardH naDonal itfif-delennination through (he nine¬ 
teenth century can be found in ProfcMur Cj WeiU't book, 
VEur^ d% da-n£tmhm€ sticle a I'tdSe de nalumalitif 
Pann, 1936 (m ihc Lullection L'ApoIuitoit de rkummnit/f 
edited by H Ikrr) 
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organued after the victory of the Allies although 
tbe> had no direct interest in the matter The 
lib^ation of Poland and of Czedioslovakia was 
a reparation for much greater injustices of the 
past DiHCuning the second of these cases, Pro¬ 
fessor J T Shotwell has remarked with good 
reason that it was not a question of artificially 
creating a new state, but whether or not the 
natiunoJ independence movement which alreody 
had succeeded in liberating the country, should 
be ofticially recognised or repressed by the peace¬ 
makers ’ In the case of Poland the situation was 
exactly the same 

It therefore must be added that such moral 
coiisidcratJonB, far from being artificially intro¬ 
duced into the treaties by some abstract idealisin, 
were supported by, and in agreement with, the 
concrete situation in Europe as it emerged out 
of the first world war And how strong the 
trend towards self-determination then was on the 
whole continent, is best illustrated by the ex¬ 
ample of the Baltic countries They achieved 
independence although they received no support 
at the Paris Conference, were not even mentioned 
in the peace treaties there prepared, and were 
recognized by the great powers only in 1921, 
after having been refused Omittance at the first 
Assembly of the League. 

It IS hardly necessary to point out that the 
practical application of self-dctcrminiBm was not 
without Bcnous difficulties, especially as far as 
the drafting of the new fronbers was concerned 
But instead of discussing in detail the mmor 
mistakes of the peace-maken, it might be mter- 
esting to observe that those who wanted to 
correct them, made the situatiofl even worse. 
The Hunganan-Rumanian frontier, as fixed in 
the treaty of Trianon, which is particularly easy 
to criticize, was, however, much less shocking 
than the partition of the disputed territory of 
Transylvania twenty years later, in the middle 
of the second world war 

If we m^ticM) this point, it is chiefly because 
it is one of the many proofs that the outbreak of 
that war had nothing to ^ with the unavoulable 
shortcomingB of the application of self-deter- 
miniOT Such alleged riiortcoroings only served 

* CWW owtto rmtiily yMrs tn Je p t ni ^nct, edited 
by R. J Kerner, Unives^ty of Cdifornia Pivm, 1940. 
IWSMOr SbotwcQ asked there (p. 444)i *'Csii sayone 
imaglM what the Americaii paople irould have said, g 
aftar oavlng eecured tbe cuoditioa d Inedam for thos 
psD p l ee through a oortly war, wo thca had turned *g^pt 
them and repreaod their IJbcrtlea In the Intamte of the 
wv a i ii g a whon authority they had renounced^" 


as pretexts for the territorial ''revisions^' of the 
peace treaties which directly led to another war. 
The first pretext, m the case of Austria, is par¬ 
ticularly instructive It is true that under the 
treaties of Versailles and Saint-Germain, Austria 
was not allowed to join Germany, But there 
was no real violation ^ sdf-determmiam, because 
the Austrians were not placed under foreign rule, 
but freely governed themselves, and even those 
of them who desired some kind of federal union 
with Germany, did not wish the complete ab¬ 
sorption of tbcir country whose very name was 
suppressed in 1938 In the case of the Sudetoi, 
the claim of granting self-determination to three 
millions of Germans, f. e to less than one twen¬ 
tieth of the German people, hod to serve as a 
pretext for eventually depriving of that same 
right the whole Czech nation, t e almost three 
times more jieoplc The claims directed against 
Poland in 1939, again nothing but a pretext for 
destroying the whole country, werv in addition 
an obvious distortion of the idea of self-deter¬ 
minism Danzig, like Austria, was not at all 
placed under foreign rule by the treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles which made it a free aty, and better 
oommunicationi for the Germans of East Prussia 
had much less to do with self-determuiation than 
the freedom of the Polish population living be¬ 
tween Germany and her Eut Prussian colony 

A biased and one-sided mterpretation of the 
peace treaties, both of their foundations and of 
the details of execution, is, however, only one 
more histoncal mistake of the adversanes of 
self-determinism. Much serious, because 
cotinocted with the future, is their advice that 
other principles should replace it at* the next 
peace conference. 

It is hardly believable that one of the solu¬ 
tions, advocated by many of thoK who consider 
it reactionary to look back to 1919, b the return 
to the methods of 1815. The Congress of Vienna 
and its decisions used to be considered a symbol 
of darkest reaction. It would be unfair to enter 
into lengthy polemics with a great hbtiMrian who 
recently died shortly after having desenbed the 
‘'reconstruction of Europe." achieved in 1815, as 
a model of post-war reconstruction to be imitated 
by our generation ' It b very Improbable, in- 
d^, that the principle of Ii^timtsm would have 
a stronger app^ after the present war than the 
pnnetpie of self-determinism But it ought to 

■ GugUemo Ferrero, Tks rMMWsditfM d Atfo#*; Tdisy- 
r*MdAndiktCMirnt^VinmMiaii^UiS(tT9nd). New 
Yvk, 1940. 
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be KtrcMed that even that pnnaple waa not at 
all respected by the Congress of Vienna which 
used It as a pretext, but refused to restore either 
Poland, dismembered after eight centuries of 
Icgiamatc existence, or the equally old Republic 
of Venice And the long senes of revolutions 
and wars which started a few years after 1815, 
to reach a climax in the penod of 1848 to 1878, 
refutes the widespread belief that the Congress 
of Vienna succeeded in securing to Europe a 
century of almost undisturbed peace 

There IS another, much more important school 
of thought, which, cnticizing the lost peace 
treaties for having subordinated economics to 
politics, now wishes to replace the pnnaple of 
national self-determinism by what we may call 
economic determinism Instead of discussing 
the philosophical issues involved, it ought to be 
realized that all the truly important economic 
requirements can receive full satisfaction without 
ab^deming national self-determination, without 
suppressing any political units and even with¬ 
out changing bc^ndanes It is simply a question 
of readjusting the economic policy of the exult¬ 
ing states by avoiding economic nationalism and 
by giving up the misleading idea of economic 
autarchy This idea is not at all exclusively 
inherent in the so-called smaller states, and cer¬ 
tainly is much more dangerous, when applied by 
larger political units 

As a matter of fact, the economic arguments 
directed against national self-determiniem are 
only part of a third ideological system, whose 
hostility to self-determuiation is particularly 
violent It is another determinism, this time a 
geographical one, which pretends to be based on 
a new science, named geopolitics. This alleged 
science is nothing but a distortion and abuse of 
geography for ^itkal purposes Frequently 
connected with raaal determinism, or even preju¬ 
dice, It is, like this racial superstition, a sys¬ 
tematic German adaptation of extravagant tdeas 
imported from other countries. Geopolitics had 
first been propagated by a Swedish geographer, 
R Kjell6n, but it remained almost unknown in 
Sweden In Germany It has been osKxnalcd 
with the deterministic ideas of F RatzcTs school 
of anthropog e ography and now is nothing but 
a tool of propaganda and power-politics. An 
amazing article published a year ago in an Ameri¬ 
can magazme has shown that practically every¬ 
thing can be "proved” by arbitrarily applymg 
geopolidcal slogans. On the contrary, the really 
adend^ school of "human geography,” founded 


in France by Vidal dc la Blache and developed 
by Jean Brunhes, Lunen Febvre, and others, has 
made it clear that geography, important as it is 
for the study of international relations, can only 
suggest possibilities of solutions which ought to 
be determined by the free decisions of the peoples 
concerned 

National Belf-detcrniimsin, which is the expres¬ 
sion of this free will of living or not living 
together, is certainly not infallible Dangerous 
clashes between the self-determination of differ¬ 
ent groups, espmally in frontier regions and even 
more in temtones with mixed populations, may 
lead tu erroneous solutions and sometimes seem 
impossible to conalinte. There are, however, 
ways and means of readjustment and compro¬ 
mise One naturally first thinks of plcbisatcs 
Their technique has been greatly developed in 
modem times, as desenbed in Miss Wamt^ugh's 
well-known books,* based on practiced expenencts 
mode after the last peace conference I'he same 
exjienence is, however, a serious warning that an 
unscrupulous and often terronslic propaganda 
can easily falsify such an expression of the 
people's desire It is particularl> dangerous to 
postpone too long the organization of any plcbis- 
ate in the case of Upper Silesia, for instance, 
the penod of almost two years between the sign¬ 
ing of the treaty and the actual vote, which was 
expected to be a "cooling-off” iienod, actually 
be^me a period of disastrous exatement, os 
preilicted by I J Paderewski at the Pans Con¬ 
ference '* In the present situation, after ruthlcn 
deportations of millions of people, plebisates in 
such regions would prove entirely misleading 

Another method should therefore be recom¬ 
mended Its name, very familiar in this country, 
IB federalism Its close connection with both 
democracy and self-detennination is also illus¬ 
trated by the Swiss example In sfate of the 
increasing interest in federalism, its history, like 
the history of freedom, has never been written 
A first attempt, made by K A Freeman" in the 

■5{anih Wamhaugh, A moMg^pk on pUburiUt, New 
Ycirk, 1920, and PMAtetie^ unco ike World War, Waihing- 
lon, 1933 

At the ■ealon of June 14, expreising hu rogret that 
a plebitcite hod been decided, pAderevilri added* "At to 
the period of waking which you have provided, it will 
create an uowsloome tension The plohbdte thould not 
be put off longer than >U montha at the moet ” See 
Charka PhilUfM, PadsMWiki, p. 408, New York. 1933. 

u Udward Augustue Fneman, HtOory foUroi gtm r n- 
mont from iko toundaium ef iko Ackaian Lumo to tko 
dismgtMn ^ M 0 UnUod Statos, 1, I^ondon-Gambrldge, 
1803; ■econd etdarged edition Hutory of ftdoral gooem- 
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year which he absurdly believed to be the year 
of “the disruption of the United States," was not 
very encouraf;[ing Amonf^ many other mistakes, 
he made the error of not distingtiishlng between 
various forms of federalism All these forms 
local federalism, national federalism, and Inter¬ 
national federaliaiTi, whether regional or global, 
olTer almost unlimited possibilities of making 
national self-determination work and succeed 

Local federalism, usually called autonomy, 
can give satisfaction to the claims of smaller 
groups or of fractions of nationalities, without 
diaoiYanizing the state to which they belong, by 
inconsiderate changes of frontiers Ins teat I of 
separating the Sudeten territory from Czecho¬ 
slovakia, contrary to both history and econom¬ 
ics, without even men Honing security, the prob¬ 
lem can be settled by local autonomy, cxcludmg, 
of course, any national-socialist organization 
Within the pre-war frontier of Poland tn the 
East, which already was a frontier of romproinisc 
and could noi be pushed back without question¬ 
ing the very existence of the country and her eco¬ 
nomic and cultural development, compact grouiis 
of the Ukrainuin minonty could be satisfied by 
d fflmllar local autonomy 

Id cases where the minor groups concerned arc 
forming an ethnic and cultural whole, d federal 
constitution of the entire state would be highly 
advisable In Czrrhoelovakia and Yugoslavia, 
for instance, two states whose complete restitu¬ 
tion 18 an indispensable condition of a just peace, 
a federal form of national government would give 
sadsfoctioii to the Slovaks, or to the Croats and 
Slovcni's National federalism also seems to be 
the only solution of the German problem, in a 
country where centralization prorved particularly 
disastrous 

In dll similar cases the experience of Switzer¬ 
land and of the United States of Amenca can be 
extremely helpful The situation is rather differ¬ 
ent when It IB a question of federating nations 
which before had been entirely mde|>cndent units 
In European history tlu; PolUh-Lithuanian Union 
was one of the most successful expenmenta in 

mem Grreat end /ioly, ed. by J. B Bury, London- 
New York, 1863 


that direction,” while the Kalmof Union of the 
Scandinavian Kuigdoms, started simultaneously 
under more favorable conditions, ended in a 
failure Such federal unions can never be en¬ 
forced and always must be based on the pnndple 
of full equality, as well as on real common in¬ 
terests. Their organization ought to begin in 
limited regions where the co-operation of two or 
more states of small or medium size seems a 
necessarv complement of their self-determina¬ 
tion, as for instance, in the eastern part of 
Central Europe 

Hoping soon to discuss that problem on an¬ 
other occasion, we should like to end by empha¬ 
sizing that a uni vernal federal system, stronger 
than the League of Nations had been, would he, 
as in 1919, the highly desirable oounterpiart of 
national self-dctcrnunism A return to both of 
these pnnciples, with a view to co-ordinating 
them harmoniously, would guarantee a durable 
peace much better than nnv other method 
Legal equality of all members, great and small, 
of the world federation would be a condition as 
indispensable as in the case of regional fedeni- 
uons These regional groups would make it so 
much cosier to apply this pnnciple of equality, 
because, as suggested in Mr ChurchiH’s impor¬ 
tant speech of March 2t, the sinking difference 
between the smallest national units and the 
biggest states would thus lose much of its sig¬ 
nificance Nevertheless, it is highly probable 
that the great powers will have ejiceptionaJ 
responsibilities in the penod immediately follow¬ 
ing the present war, and in epccia] areas. The 
least, however, which can be asked in the name 
of self-determination, is the right for any nation, 
even the smallest one, freely to choose the “area 
of responsibility" to whi^ it should belong. 
Only liien the practical nc^cessities of a world in 
crisis will be recDonciled with the three funda¬ 
mental and inseparable principles of federalism, 
democracy and self-determinism 

^ I have desmbed the fimt two cenlurios of its dev^op- 
ment in my book, Dsiije UnU /ofieiMUkid (2 vof, Crpcow, 
1919>1920), sml 1 hsvs slso compsitd it with the Kslinsr 
UnloQ In s lecture dobvered at the Umveislty of UpsaU 
in Noveniber, 1937, pubUabed On PoUili) in s ooQsc- 
tmn of stndka in booir of P rof cM or Stsnlabw Katrael» 
(Cracow, 1938) 
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INTRODUCTIOIf TO THE JEFFERSON BICENTENNIAL PROGRAM 

EDWIN O CONKUN 

Pmidcnt, American Pbiinnnphical Snartv 
{Read April 22, IW) 


This meetint^ is one of iinuHual interest l)e- 
cauHC It Diaries the bicentenary of tlic founriinfir 
of the American PhiUeophicdl Society by Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin and also the two-hundredth an¬ 
niversary of the birth of ThoinaB JclTcrson, third 
president of the Society The first dav of the 
nu'etmt; and part of the second will be dcvoU*d 
to the scientific, 8choUrl>, and artistic activities 
of Jeffe-Tson, while the founding of the Societ> in 
1743 will be celebrated nt the dinner at the close 
of the third day 

If the 5x)ciety had not celebrated in 1927 the 
two-buiidrcdth anniversary ol the beKinnin^ of 
Franklin's Junto, a precursor of the Society, as 
the bicentenary of the American Philosophical 
Society, greater prominence would have been 
Riven to this real bicentenni.il of the Society 
l"or one hundred and seventy years the accepted 
date of the founding of the Society was 1743 
Its centennial won celebrated in 1843, its sesqiii- 
centenniiil in 1893 and its bicentennial was du( 
in 1943 But on May 1, 1914, the Society voted 
to accept the rcfiort of a committee, recom- 
incnding that the date of the starting of the 
Junto, 1727, be accepted as the date of the 
founding of the American Phikisopliical Society 
By this vote sixteen yearn were added to the age 
of thg oldest learned society in America, which 
was already older by thirty-seven years than any 
other similar soacty in this country Since our 
two-hundredth anniversary was celebrated only 
Buctren ye.irs ago, it could not he made the chief 
event of this meeting, therefore the actual bi¬ 
centennial of the Soaeiy was given a minor plan' 
on the program and the Jefferson celebration the 
chief place 

Persons who do not realize what an important 
place Jefferson held in the American Philosophi¬ 
cal Society nmv wonder why this Socictv should 
follow the University of Virginia and the (Jov- 
emment of the United States in celebrating hia 
birth The program of this meeting givcB a 
satiafactory answer to any such query Thomas 
Jefferson was elected a member of the Society in 
1780, Councillor 1781-1785, Vice President 1791 - 


1794, Prcsiflcnt 1797-181S, rounnllor 1H18-1826 
Me contributed papers to the meetings and 
Thansactions, fossils and other natural history 
objects to the Cabinet, and bofiks to the Library, 
consulted the Society and co-operati'd wilh some 
of Its memlierfl in the Michaux and I Ik l^wia 
and C. lark explorations of the West 

Ills letter to the secretaries of the 5v)Ciety 
am-pting his election to the Presidency (.is 
printed in the Transactions 4 xii-xm, 17W) 
reads 

Afonltcrlh, Jan 28, 1797 

nUNTLBUEN, 

1 huve duly rctei\cd your favor of the 7th inst 
informing me that the American Philowphi(.al Sii- 
ciely have been pleased to name me their PreHidtnl 
The suffrage of a body, which comprehends what¬ 
ever the American world has of dishtiA-tJon in philoso¬ 
phy and science in general, is the most flattenng 
incident of my life, and that to which I am the most 
sensible My satisfacUon would lie complete, were 
It not for lKl (.omtciousness that it is far l>e>ond mv 
titles. I feel no qualification for ihm dlKtmguiHhed 
|KMt, but a sincere zeal for all the objects of our 
institution, and an ardent desire to see knowledge 
BO disseminated through the mass of mankind, that 
It may at length oach even the extremes of societ\, 
beggars and kings 1 pray you, gentlemen, to testify 
for me to our bixly, my sense of their favor, and my 
HispOBiuons to supply by zeal what 1 may be de¬ 
ficient 111 the other qualifications proper for their 
service, and to be assured that your tcstiiiinny can¬ 
not go beyond my feelings- 

Permit me to avail myeclf of this opportunity of 
expressing the sincere gnef 1 feel for the loss of our 
btlnvcd Rlitenhouse Genius, science, modesty, 
puntyof morals, simplicity of manners, marked him 
as one of nature's Ijest samples of the perfection she 
can cover under the human form Surely no so¬ 
ciety, till ours, within the same compass of time, 
ever had to deplore the loss of two such members 
ns Franklin and Rittenhnnsc franklin, oiir Patn- 
arch, the ornament of our age and country, whom 
Philosophy and Philanthropy announced the first of 
men, and whose r..iine will be as a star of the first 
magnitude lo the firmament of heaven, when the 
memory of hii companions of the way will be lost 
in the abyss of time and space With the most 
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afTcctlonati' HUachtncnt to their memory, and with 
Kntimentrt o[ the higheal respect to the Society, and 
to yniimclves pcroonally, 1 have the honor to be, 
Gentlemen 

Your most obedient. 

And moat humble Servant, 
Th Jeffebsom 

Jcfferaoii was at that time Vice President elect 
of the United States, he had been Secretary of 
State in President Washl^^ton’B Calnnet, Min¬ 
ister to Krance succeedinft Franklin, Oivernor of 
Virginia, author of the famous Statute of Vir¬ 
ginia for Religious Freedom, author of the 
Declaration of Independence—and yet his re¬ 
spect for and devotion to science and learning 
were so great that he could say that election to 
the presidency of the American Philooophical 
Society was *‘the most flattering incident of my 
life, and that to which I am the most sensible.” 

For eighteen years he continued to be chosen 
President, although often suggesting that he be 
not further so honored Finally in 1815 the 
Society yielded to his urgent request and chose 
as hiB successor in that office Caspar Wistar 
loiter for right years he served as Councillor It 
IB a splendid tnbute to the superlative qualities 
of JelterBon, as it is also to the good sense and 
philosophic temper of the Soacty, that during 
that long period of more than forty years he 
continued to be chosen an officer of the Society, 
although he was the object of such hatred and 
denunciation by narrow-minded partisans, sec¬ 
tarians, and ccclenastJcs as was rarely if ever 
visited upon any other public man in our history. 
These are some of the reasons why the Amencan 
Philosophical Society has a special interest in, 
and affection for, Thomas Jefferson, and why the 
Society joins the Nation in celebrating the bi¬ 
centennial of his birth 

All of the addresses will be published in the 
Jefferson Bicentennial number of the Proceed¬ 
ings ^ In addition the Society is publishing in 
its series of Memoirs a volume on Thomas Jeffer^ 
son's Cardan Bookt tjie original manuscript of 
which IB in the possession of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society 

During the meeting there will be an exhibition 
in the Members' Room of some of the fossils 
and other natural history objects presented to 

^Vol 87, no 3 


the Society by Jefferson, many of his letters, 
manuscripts, pamphlets, and books, including 
one o( the very first drafts of the Declaration of 
Independence and other memorabilia; also a 
copy of the famous "Jefferson Bible” with an 
Introduction by the late Cyrus Adler, which was 
loaned by Mrs. Adler On Friday evening Jeff¬ 
erson's contribution to the arts will be signalized 
by an address on that subject and also by the 
performance by n string quartet of musical 
selections which were among his favorites On 
the whole we trust that this celebration may be 
worthy of one of the greatest members and offi¬ 
cers of the American Philosophical Society and 
one of the greatest men in the history of our 
Nation 

The chief intellectual theme of the Dinner at 
the close of the meeting will be the Bicentennial 
of the F'ounding of the Amencan Philosophical 
Soaety, for it was un May 14, 1743, that Frank¬ 
lin published his Propos^ for Promoting f/ie/W 
Knowledge among the BrUtsh PianiaHons tn Amer- 
ica A photographic copy of one of these Pro- 
posals, now In the Mason Collection of Frank- 
llniana of YaJe University, containing a letter 
from John Bartram the botanist to Cadwallader 
Colden, inviting him to become a member, will 
also be printed in the Jefferson Bicentennial 
issue of the PROCEEDINGS,* together with a 
photographic copy of a letter from Franklin to 
Colden, giving the names of the first mne mem- 
hers of the Society and saymg chat several meet¬ 
ings have been held to their mutual satisfaction. 
Significant extracts from this Proposal are the 
follow mg' 

That One Society be formed of Virtuosi or In¬ 
genious Men residing in the several Colonies, to be 
called The A merican Phtlcsopktcal Soet^y who are 
to maintain a constant Correspondence. . . . 

That a Correspondence already begun by some 
intended Members, shall be kept up by this Society 
with the Royal Society of Londomt and with the 
Dublin Society 

Benjamin Frankkn, the Writer of this Proposal, 
offers himself to serve the Society os their Secretary, 
till they shall be provided with one more capable. 

The prinapaJ addre« on thia occasion will be 
on "The B^onings of the American Philo¬ 
sophical Society ” 

*Vol 87, no 3, pli 111, IV. V, and VI. 



WHAT IS STILL LlVIlfO III THB POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON? 

CARL BBCUR 

Cornell UnIvenUty 
{Ptnrosi LetAure, AprtI ZZ, /W77) 

/ hdttvt . that there exists a nieA/ independent of force —Thomas JrFi*rRs<^N 


Many nadonn have traced their hutory back 
to a fabled Golden Age, to the beginning of 
created thingi, when, oa Hctiod ftaya, *'men lived 
like Gods, free from toil and gnef" Our own 
history can likewiac be traced, through its Euro¬ 
pean ongiiiAi buck to that mythical time But 
we commonly think of it aa beginning more 
recently, somewhat abruptly, m the clear light 
of day, with the settlement of Jamestown, the 
landing of the Mu>flower, and the founding of 
Masaachusetts Bay colony Men did not then 
live like CkxIh, or free from toil nnd grief, but 
there were in those days men of heroic stature, 
men around whom myths have gathered, and 
whom wc delight, with good reason, to honor 
The beginning of our history as an independent 
nation is still more recent, and still more open 
to cntical inspoedon ij\ the still bnghtcr light of 
the eighteenth century, and yet this is for us 
still more truly the time of our Golden Age, and 
of our ancestors of heroic stature Among the 
founders of our federal republic (to name untv 
the most distinguished) wore Washington, Frank- 
Im and John Adams, AlcxandiT Hamilton and 
John Jay, Robert Morns and James Wilson, 
Richard Henry Lee, James Madison, and Thomas 
Jefferson No doubt we ore apt to magnify these 
‘'Fathers” beyond their just ments. Their just 
merits were, nevertheless, sufficiently great, for 
it would be difficult to And, m the history of any 
other country, or in the history of our own 
country at any other time, withui a single genera¬ 
tion, as many statesmen in proportion to the 
population equally distinguished for learning, 
probity, and polidcal intelligence And of these 
ten men, none exhibited these qualities to better 
advantage or more lasting effect than Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Jefferson, like Franklin, attained an inter- 
national eminence; like Franklin he was familiar 
with all of the ideas of his time, contributed 
something to Us accumulated knowledge, and 


was identified with its most notable activities .iiid 
events There was indeifl scarcely anything of 
human interest that was alien to his curious 
and far-reaching intelligence Nevertheless, his 
name is for us inevitably associated with a cer¬ 
tain general idea, a certain way of regarding man 
and the life of man, a certain political philosophy 
The word that best denotes this political philos¬ 
ophy IB democracy. More than anv other man 
wc think of Jefferson aa having formulated the 
fundamental principles of American democracy, 
of what we now like (o call the American way 
of life 

Any significant political jihilosophy is shaped 
by three different but closely related mfluenn*8 
The first is what Alfred North Whitehead has 
taught us to call the "climate of opinion”—those 
unconsnously accepted presuppositions which, in 
any age, so largely determine what men think 
about the nature of the universe and what can 
and cannot happen in it, and about the nature 
of man and what is cssi'niial to the good life 
Th<‘ second is more B|)cciflc it derives from the 
|X>litical conflicts of the time, which dispose 
groups and classes to accept n particular interpre¬ 
tation of current ideas as a theoretical support for 
concrete political me^ures The third is still 
more Bpccific it derives from the mind and tem¬ 
perament of the individual who gives to the 
philosophy its ordered literary form Whatever 
IS original in the philosophy is usuallvcnntributed 
by the individual who gives it this form What¬ 
ever value It has for its own time depends largely 
upon the extent to which it can be used to illumi¬ 
nate or resolve the particular political issues of 
that time anil place But its value for other 
times and places will depend upon the extent to 
which the fundamental presuppositions on which 
It rests have a uhiversal validity—the extent to 
which they express soma essential and ondunng 
truth about nature and the IJe of man 

The political philosophy of rhomus Jefferson 
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woA noL in itH fundamental pnnciplcs orifoiidl 
with him It waB his onl> in the ncnsc that he 
l^nve lo ulean wiflely current, and {genuinely 
entertained by him, n JcfTeraonian form and 
flavor Nowhere ib IIiib peculiarity of form and 
flavor so evident ae in the famouH Declaration of 
fndept'ndenci', but JefferBon did not claim that 
the ideoB themBelvca were in any way novel 
vSome yeani luter his old friend John Adams, a 
little imtatcrl (as he was apt to lx; on slight 
provocation) by the laudation of Jeffereon as the 
author of the Declaration, protested to Pickcnng 
that thiTO "is not an idea in U but what had bt'cn 
hackneviHl in Congress for two vears before 
I'o (his JelTerson replied that it was not his 
purpose "to hnd out new prmeipk's, to say 

things that had never bwn said before, but to 
plac(‘ tiefore mankind the common sense of the 
ftuhji*et," and to harmonize the "sentimente of 
the day, whether expressed in conversation, in 
letters, pnnted essays, or the ekmentary books 
of public right I'his was indeed Jefferson's 
merit, and the high value of the Declaration for 
hts own tiriie, that it expretwod in lucid and 
persuasive form ideas then w-wlelv accepted, and 
lher(‘h> pro varied a rcasone^l juatification for re> 
nouncing the authority of the Dntisli gov'ern- 
meiit Hut the Declaration purports to have a 
higher value than that, for in providing reasons 
for renouncing the authonty of a particular 
government at a particular time, Jefferson took 
occasion to formulate the universal pnnciplen 
that, as he believes!, could alone justify the 
authonty of anv government at any time 

Thr^se pnnupliv are formulateci in a single 
(laragraph We arc all familiar with it, having 
read it or hcanl it read manv times But it 
will always, .iikI certainly at no time more than 
now, bear repeating, and I will therefore retieat 
It once more, not precisely as it appears in the 
DcrJaration, hut as JefTerstm hrst wrote it in the 
original draft 

\Vl hold these truths to be nacrod and undeniable, 
(hat all men an' created equal and independent, that 
frum that equal creation they derive rights inherent 
and inalienable, among which are the preservation 
of life, and liberty', and the pursuit of happiness, 
that to secure these rights governments are Insti¬ 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers fnim 
the consent of the governed, that whenever any form 

^ Charles Francis Xdams, Works of Jokm Adaptu 2 SI4 
Boston, 1850 

" Wr^pngs of Thomas Joffsrstm (Ford od) 7 J04, 407, 
1896. 


of gowniinent shall become destructive of these 
ends, it iR the nght of the people to alter or to abolish 
It, and tti institute new government, laying its foun¬ 
dation on such j^nncipltR and organizing its |X)wers 
in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safely and happiness 

riiisBtatcinLnt contains the sum and substance 
of Jefferson’s political phil(»topliy, which may be 
refluced to four fundamental prinaplcs (1) that 
the uiiiveriK' and man in it ib governerl bv natural 
law, (2) that all men have certain inherent 
natural nghts, (3) that governments exiat to 
secure these rights, and (4) tJiat ail just govern¬ 
ments denve ihcir authority from the c^oiisent of 
the governed These print ipica, made explicit in 
our fixleral and state cxmatituLions, are alill the 
fundamental principles of nur |K)liiical system, 
and on this nimivcraarv occasion, when we are 
flghtmg a desperate w.ir to safeguard the polituiil 
system that Jefferson did so much to establish. 
It is indeed appropriate for us Co ask What is 
still living m this political philosophy? In order 
to answer this question, I will break it down into 
two more aperiffe questions First, what did 
Jefferson understand bv natural law and natural 
nghts, and what form of government did he think 
l>est suited to secure these rights'* Second, to 
what extent is his conct'ption of nghls and 
government bliil valid for us? 

The doctrine of natural law and natural nghls, 
as Jefferson understood it, was revolutionary only 
ill tJic BHise that It was a reinterpretation, in 
secular and liberal terms, of the Chnstuiii theory 
of the origin, nature, and destiny of man As 
comnioiilv understood in the eighteenth century. 
It was perhaps never better ntaUxI than by the 
French writer, Volnev 

Natural Ian is the regular and cuiistaiit order of 
facts by which Ood rules (he universe, the order 
which hiB wisdom presents to the sense and reason 
of men, to serv'e them as an equal and common rule 
of conduct, and to guide them, without distinctioa 
of race or sect, towards perfection and happiness." 

For Jefferson as for Vnlney, Cod still existed 
But for them Gcxl the Father of Christian tradi¬ 
tion had become attenuated into God theCreator, 
or Fuvt Cause Having originally created the 
world for a beneficent purpose and according to a 
rational plan, the Creator had withdrawn from 
hiimcdiatc and arbitrary control of humati affairs 
to the dim recesses where absolute being dwells, 
leaving men to work out their own salvation as 

‘ Ozwfsr (vcGOiul ed ) 1 249 Paris. 1826 
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best they could But they could work out their 
salvation very well because the Creator had re¬ 
vealed hi8 beneficent purpose, not in Holy Writ, 
but in the open Book of Nature, which all men 
by the bftht of reason could read and interpret. 

it simple," exclaimed Rousseau, "is it natural, 
that God should have ^one in search of Moses m 
order to sjieak to Jean Jacques Rousseau^" To 
Rousseau, to Jefferson and Volney, it seemetl 
more natural that God should have revealed his 
benehceiit purpose throufth his works, from 
which It seemed self-evident that the whole duly 
of man was to discover progressively, by studying 
hiB created works, the invariable laws of nature 
and of nature's god, and to bniig their ideas, 
their conduct, and their social and political 
institutions into harmony with them 

From this conception of natural law Jefferson 
and his fellows derived the doctrine that all men 
are create<l equal and are endowed by their 
creator with certain natural and imprescnptible 
nghts. Many otherwise intelligent persons hn\ u 
thought to refute Jefferson by pointing out that 
all men are in fact not equal With the same 
ingenuity and poverty of imagination one might 
refute St Augustine's doctrine of the brother¬ 
hood of man by pointing out that all men arc 
m fact not brothers. All men, bt Augustine 
would have replied, are brothers in the sight of 
God, and Jefferson's doctrine of equality comes 
to the same thing—that all men arc equal m the 
possession of a common humanity, and if they 
ore not in fact equal, and have not in fact the 
same nghts and privileges, the highest moralitv, 
both for the individual and for society, is to act 
always on the assumption that all men sliould be 
accorded, so fur as is humanly possible, the same 
opportunilii^ and consideration To act on this 
assumption would be, both for individuals and 
for society, to do the will of God and to live the 
good life 

In this respect—in respect to the pnmnry 
values of life- the natural rights philosophy of 
Jefferaon was essentially at one with the Chnstiati 
faith, but in respect to the means Ixst suited to 
realize these values, it dilTercd sharply from 
current official Christian teaching It denied 
that man is naturally prone to evil and error, and 
for that reason Incapable, apart from the com¬ 
pulsion of church and state, of arriving at the 
truth or living the good life On the contrary, 
it affirmed that men are endowed by their 
Creator with reason m order that they may 
progresalvdy discover what is true, and with 


conscience jn order that they may be disposed, 
m the measure of their enlightenment, to follow 
that Hhich IB good It w.is perh.qM the domi¬ 
nant quality of Jefferflon’R mind and tempera¬ 
ment, as Jt was of so many men of his time, to 
have faith in the worth and dignity, the rational 
intelligence and gocxl will, of the individual man, 
and It was for this reason that, in considering 
the means for achieving the good life, they 
relied so confidently upon the negative pnnciple 
of freedom of the individual from social con¬ 
straint—freeiiom of opinion, in order that the 
truth might prevail, freedom of occuiMlion and 
of enterprise, iii order that careers might l>e open 
to talent, and freedom from arbitrary political 
control, in order that no man might In* conipcllod 
against his will 

1 hese frectloms were precisely what Jefferson 
meant In "liberty” as one of the inalienable 
rights of man, and it was through the fiillest 
enjoyment of these freetloms that the "pursuit 
of happiness" would be most hkelv to end in 
happiness for the great(*HL nuinUT of men And 
so we arrive at the central idea of the natural 
rights philosophy in respect to the jiroper func¬ 
tion of government the happy idea that the 
best wav to secure the inalienable rights of man 
IB just to leave the individual as free as possible 
to enjoy them, and that accordingly no form of 
government can secure them so well aa the one 
that governs least Thin idea was so engaging 
that ,inv one with an unbounded faith in the 
natural goodness of men, and an equal faith in 
the validity of formal logic, might easily push 
straight on to the conclusion nrached by Proud¬ 
hon—the conclusion, namely, that "pro|x'rty is 
theft,” that all governmentH exist to condone it. 
and that men will never be fre<' and happy until 
all governmciUs are abolished 

Jefferson h.id not suffiaent faith either in the 
native goodness of men or in formal logic ever 
to reach that conclusicni He had more faith m 
the goodness of men than many of his contem¬ 
poraries—more, for example, than John Adams, 
but less than some others—less, for example, than 
Samuel Adams or Thomas Paine. He had a 
logical mind, and relied upon it, but logic was 
not for him a "systematic way,” as has been 
said, "of going ^wrong with confidence”—not, 
that is to say, a device for manipulating empty 
concepts in the void in vain, but a means of 
reaching sound practical conclusions on the liasis 
of knowledge and common sense History and 
political experience, rather than the ki^ of 
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ixilitical thc'ory, convinced JefTeraon that men 
hod Ix^eii Kovcrncci tiif) much, and above all too 
arbitrnnly, by kinf^s clainiinK divine nght, and 
that amoHR the institutiona that obnciircd the 
native goodness of men by depriving them of 
equal rights none was less defensible than a 
hereditary onstrxrracy enjoying pnvilcgcs that 
were unearned and exacting a deference that was 
unmerited It seemed to him self'Cvident, there¬ 
fore, that the people could govern themselves 
better than kings and aristocrats, whose powers 
and privileges rested upon the acadent of birth, 
could do It for them Not that the people could 
govern themselves with perfccaon, or without 
difficulty All forms of govtrnmont, he was 
aware, had their evils, and of popular govern- 
meiil the pnncipal evil, he said, was "turbulrnce, 
but weigh this against die oppressions of mon¬ 
arch) , and it liecomcs nothing 
The evils of government by the people were 
even less than nollimg when coinpariil with its 
virtues. Its chief virtue being that “it is the only 
form of government that is not eternally at open 
or secret war with the nghts of mankind Rut 
what, in roncrcic instances, did Jefferson mean 
by “the people" who have a right to govern 
thcniselves? The people, in this sense, might 
mean all the people in the world, or all the people 
in Virginia, or all the people composing a par¬ 
ticular race or sect Practical statesman that he 
was, Jefferson took the world, pohtjcally speak¬ 
ing, as he found it, divided into groups that by 
tmdition and community of interest regarded 
themselves, and were commonly regarded, as 
“nations" For purposes of government, all 
such nations might at any tunc "assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station, to which the laws of nature and of 
nature's God entitle them " Thus nations ns 
Well os individuals had their natural rights—the 
nght of political self-determination But how 
was this self-determmation to be effected, bow 
was the consent of the governed to be obtained? 
Any nation is composed of individuals, and indi¬ 
viduals necessarily differ In their opinions and 
thdr interests, and It seemed to Jefferson self- 
evident that the only practicable way of recon- 
almg these differences was by majonty vote 
Even a monarchy with all of its trappings, or an 
aristocracy with all of its privil^^es, if really 
supported, by a majority vote, would be a "just 
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government" because it would rest on the "con¬ 
sent of the governed " 

Not that majority vote conferred on the 
majority of the moment any fundamental nght 
not shared by the nunonty It was merely a 
practical device imposed upon individuaJs bound 
by their nature to live together, and aiming to 
live together with the maximum degree of har- 
monv and good will, and Jefferson justified it 
by saying that this rule once disregarded, "no 
other remains but force, which ends necessanly 
in military despotism "• 'ITiere is, of course, no 
more fundamental or obdurate problem in politi¬ 
cal philosophy than that of the conflicting in¬ 
terests of the one and the iniinv—the difficulty 
being to reoonale the desirable lilierties of the 
individual with the necessary powers of society, 
and Jefferson was not more successful than other 
philosophers m providing a satisfactory solution 
of It His solution, such os it was, is presi^ntKl 
in n letter to Dupont de Nemours,^ some [nrtions 
nf which I venture to quote, because in it he 
states bnefly and categoncally, and better per- 
hdi)S than anywhere else, the chief icncta of his 
political faith 

I believe with you that morality, compassion, 
generosity, are innate clenientB of the human con- 
BUtuUcMi that there ex Jets a right Independent of 
force, that the right to property is founded on our 
natural wants, in the measure with which we, ore 
endowod In satisfy these wants, and the nght to 
what we acquire by those means without violating 
the similar rights of other sensible beings, that no 
one has a nght to obstruct another exercising his 
faculty innocently for the relief of sensibilities made 
a part of his nature, that jusdee is the fundamental 
law of society, that the majority, oppressing an 
individual, ia guilty of a cnine, abuses lU strength, 
and by acting on the Law of the strongest breaks up 
the foundations of soacty, that action by the citizens 
m person, in affairs within their n^ach and com¬ 
petence, and in all others by representatives, chosen 
Immediately, and removable by themselves, consti¬ 
tutes the essence of a republic, that all governments 
are more or less republican in propordoii as this 
principle enters more or leas into their composition, 
and that government by a republic is capable of 
extension over a greater surface of country than any 
other form 

The nght of national self-determination, and 
republican government baaed upon popular suf¬ 
frage and majority vote—theK were Jefferson's 
fundamental ideas as to the form of government 

• /M 10 89,1009. 
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best suited at any time and in any country to 
secure the natural n((htB of man Turning then 
from the proper form of government to its 
function, we find that JefTcraon would conhne 
its activities within narrow limits In the pass- 
age just quoted, and in Jefferson's wribngs 
gtnerally, we cun note his disposition to believe 
that man is naturally good but that men are 
prone to e\il, or, translating it into political 
terms, that ntisens in the mass are to be trusted 
but that citizens elected to ofhee nt*ed to be 
carefully walclicd T have qiinte<l Jefferson as 
saying that Uie chief ivil of republican govern¬ 
ment iH "turbulence”, luit he did not really 
think so IndetMl, he said that a little turbulence 
on the part of the pieopic now and th<‘n would do 
no harm, since it would serve to remind elected 
officials that their authonty was after all only a 
delegated and limited franchise from the people 
What JefTemon really believed is that ixilitical 
l>ower IS inherently dangerous, and that accord¬ 
ingly the chief evil in any form of governmcjit is 
that there mav be too much of it From this it 
followed that in devising a republican govern- 
nieiit the chief aim should lie to avoid that danger 
by dispersing power among individual magis¬ 
trates, HcparaUng it in respect to function, and 
otherwise limiting it by applying the grand 
negative principle of checks and lialaiia's. Fun¬ 
damentally, Jefferson agreed with 1 hnmas Paine, 
that whereas society is the result of men's virtues, 
government is the result of their vices, and there¬ 
fore a necessary evil necessary in order to 
preserve order, protect pro|)erty, and guarantee 
contracts, evil because inherently prone to mag¬ 
nify Its authority and thereby impair the lilierties 
of the individual 

Jeffersort's ideal of democratic society and re¬ 
publican government could best bo rcali/ed in a 
smalt agricultural amimunity, such as he was 
familuir with at Monticello, composed of a few 
men of substance and learning like himself and 
his fnend James Madison, and otherwise chiefly 
of industrious, upstanding y'eoinan farmers, mak¬ 
ing altogether a communilv of good neighbors, 
in which every one knew who was who, and what 
was being done and who was doing it llic 
affairs of such n community, being easily within 
the "reach and competence” of the people, could 
be managed by them wnth the minimum of 
officials, exercising the minimum of authonty, 
ami attended with the minim uni of palaver and 
Ceremonial display. Unfortunately, this ideal 
community could not live to itself, and since 


this was so it was necessary for the people, in 
managing the affairs of the wider region, to 
delegate their authority to reiiresentatives This 
departure from the ideal was the beginning of 
danger, but there was no help for it except to 
prqiarc for the danger in good time by electing 
representatives for very short terms and limiting 
their powers to very spccihc matters 

The broad pnnaple would then be thot the 
wider the area the U^ss safe it would Ir to ( ntrust 
rrpri'siMiLaLives with power, fnini which it fol¬ 
lowed that ropresentalives from the counties to 
the sLiU capital of Virginia could l>e s.ifely 
eiurustetl with more |X)wer than amid lx* safely 
entrusted to the reprrsenUlives from Virginia 
to Philadelphia 1 hat the slates must remain 
mured, Jefferson fuliv rcahzal, but he was con¬ 
vinced that the several states must retain their 
sovereign powers, and at first he thought the 
Articles of Confaleration very nearly the ideal 
constitution for such a union Whi n experience 
proved that a "mort perfect union” was neces¬ 
sary, he approved of the C niistitution of 1787, 
but insisted, as a guuranii*c against too much 
power m the Jiaiids of a government far removed 
from the people, that a bill of rights should be 
incorporated in the Constitution, and that the 
powers therein granted to the ffxleral government 
shoulrl be strictly and narrowly inteqireted * As 
It Iwqipened, Jefferson's grasp of political realities 
was destinixl to overnde this prmcjple As 
President, he pushed through the purchase of 
Louisiana in spite of the fact that m so doing he 
was exercising an authonty which he believed 
the Constitution did not confer upon him * 
That perverse circumstances should have made 
Thomas Jcffenu.n the man to usurp power from 
the people la ironical enough, and it troubled his 
political conscience not a little, hut he could 
reflect that he tned, although in vain, to get a 
constitutional amendment to authonzo the act, 
and that in an\ case his conscience was clear 
since he had acttxl solely for the public good 

Closely assoaated with Jefferson's fear of the 
open usurpation of political power, was his fear 
of the secret and more insidious influences by 
which men become debased and corrupted Re- 

•Ibid 5 41^2,45, 81, 1895 

" jefleraoa to ft R Uvingiton, Apnt 16, 1802 (ibid B 
143, 1897) Thb letter ui which Joffenon mode hn 
fanKMis Watemcnl that if FVaiux' took pomwiog' of New 
Orieani, "we must marry ouraelvoi to the Hntwh Beer 
and nation " Today we are again marrying ouraelvee to 
the Britiih fleet end nation, and for ^semtially the bidc 
reasona given by Jefferson Ih Jiutlbcatlon of hU statement. 
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publican gcAremment, he was aware, oould not 
well succeed unless the majority of dtizcns were 
independent, honest, and reasonably intelligent. 
Intelligence could be suffiaently trained and 
directed by education—schools for the people and 
colleges for the leaden But honesty and inde¬ 
pendence depended far less upon precept than 
upon the conditions in which men lived The 
b^t conditions were those of country life '‘Cul- 
tivaton of the earth," Jefferson said, "are the 
moat virtuous and independent atizens Vice 
and political corruption flounshed. as he thought, 
chiefly in aties and the industrial communities 
that produce cities. In aties, where people were 
mostly unknown to each other, unscrupulous 
individuals could push their selfish interests 
under cover of the general mdifferefice, and in¬ 
dustrial communities, making so much of im¬ 
palpable and evanescent forms of wealth, opened 
the door to speculation for unearned profit, 
stimulated greed, and rewarded conspicuous but 
useless luxury provided all the conditions, in 
short, for the rise of a corrupt and politically 
influential "money power " JefTcraon regarded 
a limited commerce and industry as necessary 
adjuncts of agriculture, but he had the farmer's 
settled antipathy to banks and their dubious 
finanaaJ manipulations "The exerewe, by our 
own atizens, of ho much commerce as may 
suffice to exchange our supcrfluibes for our 
wants," he cautiously admittcil, "may be ad¬ 
vantageous to the whole", but he was profoundly 
convinced that it would be fatal for us "to be¬ 
come a mere aty of London, to carry on the 
commerce of half the world at the expense of 
waging eternal war with the other half " Capital 
invested In agriculture and useful manufactures 
was productively employed: but "all of the 
capital employed in paper speculation is barren 
and useless, produemg, like that on a gaming 
table, no accession to itself", and as for banks, 
thes^ are "a blot left m all our constitutions, 
which, if not covered, will end in their de¬ 
struction "" Jefferson was never weary of point¬ 
ing to England as the most ommous example of a 
nation rapidly losing its freedom by the un¬ 
checked multiplication of such evils; and he was 
convinced that the United States would suffer 
the same Jo« if it did not profit in time tj/y that 
example 

Su^ ill bnef was Thomas Jefferson's political 
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philosophy—his conception of human rights, and 
of the particular form of government b^ suited 
to secure those rights. What then is sdll living 
in this philosophy? To what extent is Jefferson's 
conception of rights still valid fcH* us? To what 
extent is the form of government recommended 
by him well adapted for securing the nghts, 
whatever they are, that need to be secured in 
our time? 

Any careful study of Jefferson and his ideas is 
apt, sooner or later, to leave one with the general 
imjircssion that he was more at home m the 
world of ideas than in the world of men and 
affairs He had little of Franklin's salty zest for 
life m the rough, little of his genial, tolerant 
acceptance of men as they are, and none of his 
talent for being comfortable in crowds and hob¬ 
nobbing with persons of every station, from 
kings to scullions in the kitchen Jefferson was 
a democrat by intellectual conviction, but by 
temperament and traimng a Virginia anstocrat— 
a man of cultivated tastes and preferences, with a 
fastidious aversion from what is vulgar and 
boisterous, passionate and irrational and violent 
in human intercourse One may say that he fell 
with the mind as some people think with the 
heart. John Adams said that his wnbngs were 
charartenzed by "a peculiar fclidty of expres¬ 
sion They were indeed—perhaps a little too 

much so In reading Jefferson one feels that it 
would he a relief to come, now and then, upon a 
hard, uncompromising, passionate sentence, such 
as "As for me, give me liberty or give me death " 
What one expects to find is rather* "Manly 
sentiment bids us to die freemen rather than to 
live as slaves." Jefferson's ideas had also this 
fclidty, and also perhaps a little too much of it 
They come to birth a little too easily, and rest a 
little precariously on the aspirabons and ideals 
of good men, and not sufficiently on the brute 
concrete facts of the world as it is. Jefferson was 
no visionary, and in his policy in respect to the 
purchase of Louisiana he exhibited a masterly 
grasp of intematiofia] political realities, but it is 
characteristic of him that, In respect to the 
Embargo, he should have taken the position that 
our neutral rights, since they were in theory 
equally violated by France and England, should 
be impartially defended against both countries, 
even though England alone was able to do us any 
injury in fact, characteristic also that the high 
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Intention of hie method of ckfending those Hf^hts 
was Co attain the object by humane and pea^ul 
means, and its signal effect to mflict a greater 
material injury on the United States than it did 
on the oountnes by which our rights hod been 
violated One suspects that with a little more 
humane feeling and a great deal more passion in 
his make-up, Jefferson would have been an out- 
and-out non-re«Btance pacifist, os it is he pre¬ 
sents us with the anomaly of a revolutionist who 
hated vtotence, and a President of the United 
Statn who was disconcerted by Che possession of 
political power 

If Jefferson was more at home in the world of 
Klcas than in the world of men and affairs, it 
follows, more nr less as a consequcmcc, that, ns a 
political philosopher, he was a belter judge of 
ends than of means. In ail that relates to the 
fundamental values of life, both for the individual 
and for soacty, in all that relates to the ideal 
aims that democrulic government professes to 
realise, his understanding was profound But in 
respect to the means, the particular institutioruil 
forms through which these values ami ideal aims 
were to be realized, he was often at fault, if not 
for his own time at least for the future And 
when he was at fault, he was so partly because 
he conceived of soaety as more static than *^11 
really is, partly liecause he conceived of Amcncan 
soaety in his time as something that could, by 
relatively simple (Xilitical devices, be kept rela¬ 
tively isolated and with slight changes bo pre¬ 
served in Its relatively Arcadian nmpliaty But 
hb chief limitation as a political philosopher (and 
one should in fairness remember that it was the 
chief limitation of most political thinkers of his 
time) was that he was unduly influenced by the 
idea that the only tiling to do with political 
power, since it Is inherently dangerous, is to 
abate it Jefferson did not sufficiently recognize 
the harsh fact that political power, whether 
dangerous or not, always exists in the world and 
will be used by those who possess it, and os a 
consequence of this failure he was too much con¬ 
cerned with negative devices for obstructing the 
use of political power for bad ends, and tcx> 
little concerned with positive devices for making 
use of It for good ends. 

This gives us, in general terms, the answer to 
our questions. In respect to fundamentals, Jef- 
fermi'i political philosophy is still valid for us; 
in respect to what is more superficial—in re¬ 
spect to certain favorite institutional forms—it Is 


outmoded lii claborabng this general answer I 
can note only the salient points 

Nunc of Jefferson's ideas are so irrelevant to 
our needs as those about banks and speculation, 
cities and industrial communibca—not because 
there is not much truth in what he had to say 
about them, but because his hope that the 
United States might be kept a pi^oininantlv 
agricultural soacty wasentu'cly misplaced Dur¬ 
ing Jefferson's time there was occurnng. msidi- 
ouslv and without blare of tnimpets, a revolution 
of which he was unaware, or the profound sig¬ 
nificance of which at all events he quite failed to 
grasp I refer of course to the Industruil, or 
more properly the Technological, Revolution oc¬ 
casioned by the discovery and application of 
steam power, eicctnaty, and radiation It is 
now obvious that this was one of the two or 
three major revolutions in the history of civi- 
luation Within a bntf span of years, by giving 
men unpn.'cedenied power over matenal things, 
these diSGOVenes have transformed the relatively 
simple agricultural suae ties of the eighteenth 
century into Bocieties far more complex, more 
integrated, and at (he same time mom mobile 
and swiftly changing than anv ever known be¬ 
fore—formidable, blank-faced leviathans th.'it 
Thomas Jeffersnii would have regarded as unreal, 
fantastic, and altogether iinsuited to liberty ,nnd 
oqualitv as he understood those terms That 
Jefferson did not foresee this momentous revolu¬ 
tion iH no discredit to him, no one in Ins time 
foresaw it more than dimly Hut the point is 
that the soaebes crenterl by this revolution are 
the societies in which we live, and iii oonnecLion 
with which wc have to consider anew the nature 
of human nghts, and it is now obvious that the 
favonic doctrine of Jefferson and of his time, the 
doctnne of latssBB-Jaire in respect to economic 
cnierpniie, and therefore m respect U> (lulilical 
liohcv also, can no longer be rcgardetl as a 
guiding pnnaple fur secunng the natural nghts 
of men to life, liberty, equahlv, and the pursuit 
of happiness 

The doctnne of latsset-fatre^ as it was under¬ 
stood by Jefferson and the early nineteenth- 
century social philosophers, rested upon the 
asBuhiptlon that if each Individual within the 
nations, and each nation among the nations, 
attended to Its Own^ interests, something not 
thenuelves, God or Nature, would do whatever 
else was necessary for righteousness Or, better 
still, as Professor Edward H Carr has put it in 
his recent book, the doctnne was based on the 
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awumpLion that frnm the unrestrained pursuit 
of individual adf-inlcrest a ‘‘harmony of inter¬ 
ests" would mure nr less automatically emerge ** 
In the pohtiuil realm this meant that the func¬ 
tion of government should be limited in principle 
to the protection of life and property, the enforce¬ 
ment of contracts, the maintenance of civil order, 
nnd the defense of the country against aggression 
In Uic economic realm it meant that the free 
pluy of individual initiative, stimulated by the 
acquisitive instinct, would result in the maximum 
prc^uction of wp.alth, and that the competitive 
instinct, operating through the pnee system, 
would result in Jb equitable a distribution of 
wealth as the natural qualitieb and defects of men 
permitted In tlie mtemjlion.il realm it meant 
that the stnet attention to national interest and 
power by each sovereign state, restrained by the 
recognized rules of international law, would tend 
to create a balance of interests and of jiower 
which would serve, better than any other method, 
to promote international commeroal exchanges 
anct cultural relations and to preserve the |)eac(* 
It IB now bufBcientlv clear that this cinctnne of 
lat5\et-fatre~—o( letting things go--however well 
adapted it may have been to the world in which 
Jefterson lived, is no longer applicable to the 
world m which we live In a world so highly 
inti'grated economically, a world in which the 
tempo of social change is so accelerated, and the 
technological power at the dibposal of individuals 
nnd of governments is so enormous and can be 
so ciTectivelv used by them for anti-social ends - 
in Buch a world the unrestrained pursuit of self- 
intiTcst, by individuals and by states, results 
neither in the maximum production or the 
equitable distnbution of wealth, nor in the pro- 
motion of international comity and peace, but 
in social conflicts and global and total wars so 
ruthless as to threaten the destruction of all 
interests, national and individual, and even the 
very foundations of avilizcd living In our tune 
the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness can be secured, not by letting things 
go and trusting to God or Nature to see that 
they go nght, but only by dcdding beforehand 
where they ought to go and doing, so far as 
possible, what is nece8sar> to make them go 
there Tlie harmony of interests, if there is to 
be any, must l>e deliberately and socially designed 
and deliberately and co-operatively worked for. 
To bring this harmony ^ interests to pass is 
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DOW the proper function of government, and it 
will assuredly not be brought to pass by any 
government that proceeds on the assumption that 
the besi government is the one that governs least 
The history of the Umied States for the last 
liundrcxl years confirmB this conclusion, and 
nullifieB for us JefferBon's favontc idea that the 
function of gov cm incut should he reduced to a 
nuiiimum, that sovereign rights shouUI be re¬ 
tained liy the states, and that the powers of 
the fHcral government should lie stnctly and 
narrowly inlcrpretiHl Decade bv (liTa<le the 
bLitcs have gradually lofll tlicir sovereign powers, 
and the fedtral government, by virtue of n 
liberal interpretation of the Constitution and of 
.iniendments to it, h«ib assumed powers that have 
Ijcen UMfl to limit the freedom of bome indi¬ 
viduals in onler to protect the freedom of others 
This extension of piowcr and expansion of func¬ 
tion on the part of the federal government has 
been brought about, in spite of the inertia of 
traditional ideas and the pressure of interested 
groups, by the insistent need of regulating the 
activities of powerful corporations which, al¬ 
though regarded in law as private cntcTpnsc's, 
are in fact public utilities, and which therefore 
enjoy irresjionsihle power which they are somo- 
Limes unwilling but more often unable to use for 
the public good It is m this n^spect that the 
engaging word ‘'liberty" now appears m a guLw* 
unknown to JcfTenion and his contemporaries 
In the eight(*enth century the obvious oppres¬ 
sions, for the majority of men, were those occa¬ 
sioned by arbitrary governmental regulation of 
the activities of the individual, so that liberty 
could be most easily conceived and understood 
in terms of the emancipation of the individual 
from Boaal constraint But in our time the 
pnnaple of free enterpnse has created a situation 
in which the obvious oppressions, for the majority 
of men, arc those that anse not from an excess of 
governmental regulation but from the luck of it, 
no that liberty can now no longer be understood 
in terms of political and economic latssa-faxrty 
but only m terms of more and more intelligent 
social regulation of economic enterprise Jeffer¬ 
son and his con temporaries, as James Bryce has 
well said, "mistook the pernicious channels in 
which selfish propensities had been flowing for 
those propensities themselves, which were sure 
to And new channels when the old hod been 
destroyed."** Thesetfiah propensittes with which 
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wc have to deal are the ■unic os they were in 
Jefferaon’i time, but since the channels—the in¬ 
stitutions and customs—in which they flow arc 
difTcrent, the remedies must be different also 

In this respect—in respect to his idea of the 
proper function of KovernmenL--lhe philosoiihv 
of Jefferson is now outmoded But this is after 
all the more superfiLial aspect of JefferBon’s 
philosophy, and if we turn to its more fiincln- 
mental ideas—the form of govcmniciit as dis¬ 
tinct from Its function, and the essential riKhts 
to be secured us distinct from the specific means 
of securing them—we find that Jefferson’s politi¬ 
cal philosophy IB as valid for our time as it was 
for hiB 

'I hat the republican form of government— 
that IB to say, government b> elected representa¬ 
tives and magiHtrulcs- is the best form Jefferson 
was convinced because, as he said, it “is the only 
funn of government that u not eternally at 
open or secret war with the rights of nmnkmd." 
The republican form of government, which Jef¬ 
ferson helped to organuec under the Consiilution 
of 1787, still exists essentially unchanged, and 
today we accept it with even less qualification 
and divided loyalty than obtained in Jefferson's 
time We accept it for many reasons, no doubt 
—because it has on the whole worked so ^ell, 
because wc have become habituated to it, and 
because there is nothing in our political traditions 
to provide us wiUi a model of any other form 
But we also accept it for the same fundamentiil 
reason that Jefferson accepted it—from the pro¬ 
found conviction that it is the only form of 
government that is not at war with the natural 
rights of mankind, or at all events with those 
familiar rights and privilc^ges which we regard 
as in some sense natural liecause from lung 
habituation thev seem to us so imprescriptibly 
American. 

Recent events have greatly strengthened this 
conviction Some twenty years ago we were in 
a mood to ask whether the representative system 
of government might not be, if not at open, at 
l^t too often at secret war with the rights of 
mankind That was a mood induced by com- 
panng the democratic practice with the demo¬ 
cratic ideal, with the inevitable if perhaps 
salutary result of magnifying the defects and 
ibinimizing the virtues of the democratic system 
as a going concern But for ten years past we 
have been permitted, have Inde^ bem com¬ 
pelled, to reappraise the di^ocratic system with 
a)l of its defects in the light, not of the democratic 


idcnl, but of the practical alternative as exhibited 
for our ndiniration in GiTniany and Hsi'whcTc, 
and the result of this reappraisal lias been to 
make it clear that the defects of our system of 
government arc after all, m comparison, trivial, 
while its virtues .ire substantial Indeed, the 
incredible cyniciam nnd brutality of Adolf Hiller's 
way of reg.irding man and the life of man, made 
real by the servile and remorseless activitien of 
Ins bloak-faccd, humorless ]Va7i Aup[)ortors, has 
forced men everywhere to reoxaniine ilie validity 
of half-forgotten ideas, and to entertain once 
more half-discarded convictions as to the sub¬ 
stance of things not seen One of these convic¬ 
tions iH that “liberty, equality, fraternity,** and 
“the inalienable nghtii of man'* arc grncTahtics, 
whether glittering or not, that denote realities - 
the fundamental realities that men will always 
fight and die for rather than surrender 

It IS in defense of these nghts, and of the 
dcinocT.itic or republican form of government, 
that we are now fighting a desperute war, and 
wc justify our action by the ver> reasons ad¬ 
vanced by Jefferson—that the democratic form 
of government is the form best suiCod to secure 
the inalienable rights of man Wc may be less 
sure than Jefferson was that a beiicTicent intelli¬ 
gence created the world on a rational plan for 
man’s special convenicniv Wc may think that 
the laws of nature, and csfiecially (he laws of 
human nature, are less cosily disc uvl rod and 
applied than he supposed We may have found 
it more difficult to dehne the nghts of man and 
to secure them by simple institutional forms than 
he antiapated Above all, wc have learned that 
human reason is not quite so infallible an instru¬ 
ment for recording truth .is he lielieved it to be, 
and that men themselves arc less amenable to 
rational persuasion Nevertiicless, in essentials 
the political philosophy of Jefferson is our politi¬ 
cal philosophy, in essentials democracy means 
for lie what it meant for him 

Democracy is for us, as it w.ia for him, pri- 
manly a set of values, a way of regarding man 
and the life of man It is also for us, as it was 
for him, a set of concrete institutions devised 
for the purpose of realizing those values Wc 
understand, os he did, but rather more clearly 
than he dkT, ihat the concrete institutions arc 
bound to change they have changed in many 
ways since Jefferson's time, they arc changing 
now, and they will change even more in time to 
come. But wc may believe, as Jefferson did, 
that the essential values of life ore enduring, 
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and one reoiofi for believing eo ia that the values 
which wc cherish arc those which JdTcraon prxn 
clainicd, and which for more than two thousand 
yean the sainu and sages of the world have 
commonly regarded as the ideal end and ultimate 
test of avilized livuig If wc were to write a 
modem declaration of the democratic faith, it 
might run somewhat as follows * 

We hold these truths to be self-evident that the 
individual man has dignity and worth in his own 
light I that it IB better to be governed by persuasion 
than by force, that fraternal good will is more 
worthy than a selfish and contentious spirit, That in 
the long run all values, both for the individual and 
for soaety, are inseparable from the love of truth 
and the disinterested search lor it, that the truth 
can be discovered only in so far as the mind of man 
IB free, that knowledge and the rwwcr it runfern 


should be used for promoting the welfare and hapnl- 
nesB of all rnsn rather than for aervlng the semsh 
interests of those individuals and classes whom 
fortune and intelligence have endowed with a tem¬ 
porary advantage, and that to securs these high aims 
in the life of man no form of government yet devised 
Is BO well adapted os one which is designed to be a 
government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people 

To this declaration of the modem democratic 
faith Thomas Jefferaon would. 1 feel sure, have 
Bubaenbed without qualihcatlOT. And it la In 
this sense, the moat important sense of all, that 
hia political philosophy, and atill more the 
humane and liberal apint of the man himaelf. 
abidca with ua, as a living force, to clarify our 
anna, to atrmgthrn our faith, and to fortify our 
courage. 
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I DEEPLY appiTciate the opportunity which the 
Sgdety haa ^ven me durincr this mcmorlnl 
meeting dedicsteH to Thomas Jeffenon to speak 
briefly of his expenence and achievement, as well 
os his training, os a lawyer The history of 
Jefferson's legal career has hod a varied course 
In the first and second generations after his 
death, in 1826, the earlier of Jefferson’s biog¬ 
raphers, with limited material at that time, 
endeavored to deal quite fully with this phase of 
Jefferson’s activities Thus Randall, who wrote 
In 1848, devotes consiclerablc space to redtlog 
such facts as he could gather covering Jefferson’s 
early life as a lawyer Much material available 
today was not available to him then, but at that 
date the tradition persisted that Jefferson had an 
outstanding legal ^ucation and for tome years a 
most tuccc^ui legal career 

This sras foUowod by Parton, whose Ltf« of 
Jofferson, which still remains a valuable reference, 
made a fairly careful study of Jefferson's early 
career. The substance of what he concluded in 
his Lrf§, which was published in 1874, was con¬ 
tained in a series of' articles appearing in the 
AUandic Monthly for the year 1872 These arti- 
des included ^ Student of Law," pub¬ 

lished in February of that year, "Th<mas 
Jefferson a Virginia lawyer,” published in March 
of that year; and following in the same volume of 
the Atlantic Monthly was an article on ‘The 
College Days of Thomas Jefferson " These were 
ail prelinilnary chapters to the Ltfg which was 
pufaiiahed two years later 

Mr Randall, in his L(fs, takes notice of certain 
reflections on Jefferson at a lawyer, and concludes 
with the foUowIng summary 

Of bis ability as s lawyer, mokC lubstanMl proofs 
nmalD. They ore to be found In his portion of the 
revision of the Laws of Virginia and we may add in 
the actual post of pre-eminence assigned to him in 
that podtioii by such coUeaguet as Wythe and 
Pendleton, in hla raports of the decisions of the 
General Courts of Virginia. Is his notes on Virginia 
and his written opinions and papers as Secretory of 
State, la hU Pariiamcotary Manual, In his ccM’re- 
qModenoe and in the mtdrltude of ciUbona and 


annotations neatterrd through hie writings Taken 
together, no intelligent investigator will presume to 
deny that they show him to have been one of the 
learned and discriminating lawyers of the period, 
when wide and profound erudition was probably 
more common, or, at least more unncrsal in the 
American Bar than now 

In Bpitc of this inbuto paid almost a century 
ago, a sort of tradition has pcraslcd that Jeffer¬ 
son was not interested in being, or fitted for, a 
lawyer Rven as late as last year, Mr Padover, 
in his Life of Jefferson, while admitting that 
Jefferson had a brilliant education in the law, 
would seem to deny him the right to be rolled a 
lawyer "Ii cannot be denied,” he says, "that 
Jefferson was not cut out to be a lawyer,—a 
scholar, a sacntist, an inventor, an architect, a 
botanist—Yes, but not a lawyer Ills mind was 
too inquisitive, too speculative, and, above all* 
too much given to kleas as such, to be happy in 
the and wastes of jurisprudence" Leaving 
aside this rather disparaging referenee to the 
absence of ideas as an adequate preparation for 
the law, 1 hope I may be able to show that it was 
possession of ideas, of inquisitiveness, and of a 
speculative temperament that made Jefferson the 
useful and constructive lawyer that ho was 

It IS also a singular fact that in the dcicriptkm 
of Thomas Jefferson m the opening sentence of 
his "Life" m the Dictionary of American Biog- 
faphy, he should be desenM as "a statesman, 
diplomat, author, saentlst, architect, and an 
apostle of freedom and enlightenment " Thus 
Jefferson the lawyer is ignored entirely in this 
description. 

It is well for us to remember that Jefferson 
spent five yean as a student of the law, that he 
spent the succeeding seven years in the active 
practice of his profession, and that uibsequently, 
for more than two years, he devoted himself 
almost exduifvely to a reform in the laws of 
Virginia. These latter efforts subsequently found 
exprsision In the amendments modernising the 
Virginia law, and followed very closely the prind- 
plea which he had expressed aa a result of re- 
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■earth in that held All this study and experi¬ 
ence represent some 15 years of devotion to the 
law, which gave Jefferson the background of 
knowledge and experience which had a profound 
influence on hie own mental development, as well 
as on the development of the law, not onlv in his 
own state, but in other states of the Union 
subsequent to the American War of Independence 

This minimuing of Jefferson's legal career is in 
part due to Jefferson himself In the fragment 
of his ''Autobiography” which he wrote for the 
benefit of his family when he was 77 years old, 
after a tnbute to the influence of Dr William 
Small, who was a professor at the College of 
William and Mary during his graduate days, he 
says that Small rctumeil to Luropc in 1762, 

having previously filled up the measure of his good 
neM to me by procuring for me from his most inti¬ 
mate fnend George Wythe a reception as a student 
of law, under his direction introduced me to the ac¬ 
quaintance and familiar table of Governor Fauquier, 
the ablest man who had ever filled that office Mr 
Wythe continued to he my faithful and beloved 
mentor in youth and my most affecdonatc friend 
through life 

And then in a concluding sentence, and with 
charactenstic modesty, Jefferson sums up hts 
days of practice by this one statement: "In 1767 
he led me to the practice of the law at the Bar of 
the General Court, at which I continued until the 
Revolutbn shut up the Courts of Justice ” 

Jefferson waa moat fortunate in his legal pre¬ 
ceptor George Wythe was largely a si^f-edu- 
cated man He achieved a brilliant career in the 
law. Admitted to the Bar of Virginu m 1746, 
it waa not until 12 years later that he became the 
leader of the Viiyinia Bor He subsequently 
became a signer of the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence on behalf of Virguiia, a professor of law, and 
Chancellor of Virginia No young man coukl 
ha^ chosen a better equipped preceptor. 

In this background may I take occasion to 
repeat a few facta,of Jefferson’s education in the 
law, of his achievements in the practice of law, 
and of those reformf in the substance of the law 
of which he was, to use his own words, "the 
mover and draughtsman.” 

Speaking of his college days, and of hia intro¬ 
duction to the field of imowtedge, Jefferson says 
in his ”Autc^iography''. 

V. 

It was my great good fortune, and what probably 
fijMd the destTriles of my life, that Dr Wtu Small of 


Scotland was then professor of Mathematics, a man 
profound In the most useful branches of science, with 
a happy talent of communlcstlng correct and gentle¬ 
manly manners, & an enlarged A liberal mind He, 
most happily for me, became soon attached to me & 
made me his daily companion when not engaged in 
the school, and from his conversation 1 got my first 
views of the expansion of science A of the system of 
things in which we are placed Fortunately the 
philosophical chair became vacant soon after my 
arnval at college, and he was appointed to fill it per 
intenm and he was the first who ever gave In that 
college regular lectures in Ethics, Rhetoric A Belles 
lettres. 

We have an unusual amount of material 
covering the variety and extent of Jefferaon's 
legal studies—perhaps more detailed than that 
of any other great American jurist In order (o 
appreciate what this young student accom¬ 
plished, the state of legal literature at that time 
should be considered 

There waa not a single Amencan re]x>rt or 
treatise then in existence English and Conti¬ 
nental works were not plentiful Textbooks, as 
we of the Amencan Bar now know them, were 
then hardly known at all In legal literature it 
was the age of abnfJgmcnts like Bacon, Rolle and 
Viner, or commentaries by Coke, Plowden, and 
Bracken Cokti's Notes to LUtletou dted 
most often Repiorts of significant cases in 
English courts wexe just beginning to circulate 
generally ' 

It was in this existing field of publication that 
jeffmwon labored with characteristic industry. 
He early deeply studied, carefully digested, and 
completely mastered Coke on LsUleion, which he 
said was m hia days the universal elementary 
book of law students. The care with which he 
worked, and, in a measure, what thoughts his 
studies inspired are revealed to us in his, now 
well-known, notes on his legal studies, which he 
faithfully kept in a commonplace book during hia 
days as a student, and which he conbnued during 
the early portion of his practice. These notes 
contain abstracts of cases in the Equity and 
Common Courts, such as Vernon's Chancery 
Reporist Lord Kame's PtinafUs of Equity, Peer 
Williams' delightful and amazingly personal Re¬ 
ports, and Finch's Precedents %n Chancery, In 
the English law reports then available, there are 
notes and references to the reports of cam 
argued before the King's Bench, SaJkeld's Re¬ 
ports on cases in the King's Bench, and 
Raymond's Reports of cases argued and adjudged 
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Bt the Court of the Kiug’i Bench and Common 
Pleat. What imprctact one in these abstracts 
and notes is the knowledge of the common law 
pnnaples which they exhibit, and the matunty 
of Jefferton's critical and constructive ideas 
The years he had spent in careful reading and in 
researches m the origins of the common law, 
together with his attendance at the hearings be^ 
fore the General Court at Williamsburg dunng 
these student years, justify the statement that he 
was prepanng himself with rare industry and 
devotion for the practice of his profession 1 
think it is safe to state that no young man of his 
generation in the colonies was his equal in Inith 
the widlh and depth of hm knowledge 

Everythirig that I have examined of his early 
papers, his correspondence, and his subsequent 
reference to those student days would indicate 
that he was supremely happy in his work, that he 
looked forward to the law os his career, and that 
he valued all his life the knowledge which he ob¬ 
tained during those years of uitensivc study and 
wide reading 

Let us turn now, for just a moment, to Jeffer¬ 
son's achievements in the actual practice of the 
law 

As already stated, he was admitted to practice 
at the Bar of the General Court in 1767, and he 
continued in active and moat successful practice 
until August 11, 1774, when he surrendered hts 
law business to Edmund Randolph His success 
as a lawyer was striking Dunng his first year 
he was employctl in 68 cases, and for the four 
fdlowing years his practice steadily increased 
From the records which have been so carefully 
studied in recent years, his steady rue in practice 
tells Its own tale In his second year he acted os 
counsel for 115 cases in the General Court, iti 
1769 for 198, m 1770 for 221, in 1771 for 237 In 
1772, owing to his increasing absorption in the 
political relations between the Colonies and 
Great Bntam, there was a fall in his practice to 
154 cases. In 1773 the number dropped to 127, 
and during the months that he remained in 
active practice dunng 1774 the number had 
dropped to 29 It was in August of that year 
that he finally decided that hu obvious duty was, 
for the present at least, to abandon active prac- 
boe and devote himself to the vital and chal- 
leogtng interests of Virginia and its suter Colo^ 
nie^ ThM Agures I have dted refer only to 
the cases m which he participated before the 
Genial Court He aho appeared constantly 
before the County Courts 


Such records os we have of hts travels exhibit 
an almost appalling industry The importance 
and character of hu clients steadily increased, 
and many are the names of powerful individuals 
and families which apiK^ar in the records of hu 
cases m the account books We have a very 
mcticulnuHly kept reconl of the f(*C8 which he 
charged, the amounts that were actually paid, 
and the amounts that were still owing He was 
evidently not as energetic m the collection of hu 
fees as the present members of the Bar, and the 
amounts owing were in the aggregate consider¬ 
ably more than the amounts he actually received 
But, nonetheless, it is true that hu earnings were 
sulutnntinl, ainsidcring the purchasing value of 
money at that time They in themselves repre¬ 
sent an unusual activity in practice, when we 
recall the limitations that were set by the laws of 
Virginia on compensation of lawyers 

It should be noted as a fact, that at the time he 
was called to the Bar of Virginia and m the 
subsequent years opportunities for legal work 
were unusual. Virginia was passing through an 
economic crisis As the population gixw, many 
questions of laml tenure and land boundaries 
existcnl unsolved The criminal law was out¬ 
moded, and in many respects called for drastic 
reform Debts were mounting and assets were 
falling When we allow for thc'se conditions, wc 
are compelled to conclude that jelTersun's career 
as a practicing lawyer was unique and almost 
meteonc in its success 

When JefTerson turned from active practice, 
his years of study in law and in government and 
hiB expenencT as an active practitioner peculiarly 
Attul him for the tasks that now faced him He 
had reached deAnito conclusions on the legal 
rights of the Colonies His convictions were 
clear and doep-sot on the natural nghis of the 
individual in relution to government, with its 
powers and junsdiction 

It IS not within my province to discuss JcfTcr- 
bon's statesmanship and his pubbe poliars, but 
I do pause merely for a moment to hazard the 
statement that only a superbly equipped lawyer 
could have drafted the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, both m Its form and m its substance 

I do deem It pertinent, however, to note certain 
lenaaout facts which were set in his mind by his 
studies and hts expenence in the law, which 
clearly colored his approach to the vital problems 
of American bfe. 

In the Arst place, his early research in the 
history and development of the English Common 
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Law made him deeply dittniatful 6t judge-made 
law Perhaps the most atriinng example of this 
Kciicral point of view wai hit early study of the 
legal dictum that Chriidanity was a part of the 
Rnglith Common Law. He could find no au- 
thontv for (hit rule, either in the cuttomary law 
of England or in any statutory enactments. It 
rested wholly on the reputed statements of 
judges who, as he contend^, found this maxim a 
useful instrument for the judiaal practice of re¬ 
ligious intolerance Again, from his studies and 
hisexpencnce,hc acquired, and retained through¬ 
out his life, a profound faith m man's essential 
sense of justice It follows that Jefferson was a 
great admirer of the jury system, not only be- 
cauK of what he deemed its practical ment in the 
decision of causes, but also because it left an im¬ 
portant function of government In the hands of 
the people He even proposed to extend the 
jury system into the Courts of Chancery, which, 
he says, ‘‘have already engulfed and continue lo 
engulf BO great a proportion of the jurisdiction 
over our property " 

It IB unn eces s a ry to emphasize Jefferson's life¬ 
long interest in education, and, in view of his ex- 
penence as a lawyer, that he should give much 
thought to legal education. Perhaps I can best 
sum this up by referring to his attitude toward 
BiacksUme's Commintaries The criticism which 
he expressed during his life of the effect of 
BUclcstone on legal education reveals better than 
anything I know his general views on education 
for the law, and reveals him as totally at variance 
with legal education as he knew it in the early 
part of the nineteenth century and as It dcvciopied 
so rapidly after his death 

For several generations Blacks0ne*s Cemmsw- 
lonei was the fundamental basis of legal educa¬ 
tion ui America, and this would have been to 
Jefferson a matter of deep regret The first 
volume of BiacksUme^s OmmetUarUs was pub¬ 
lished in 1765, and the lost of the four volumes in 
1769. I do not know just when Jefferson first 
read and studied Blaclutone, but it must have 
been In the very early days cl his practice He 
viewed the CommiUanu as conservative, com¬ 
placent, strongly sympathetic with things as they 
were, and sadly la^ng in historic perspective or 
any great erudition They appeal superfidal 
to one who, like Jefferson, had delved deep Into' 
the origin and principles of the common law 

In view of the place that Blackstone attained 
in the teaching of law in America, it is Interesting 
to note some of the oomments on him which 


JeiferBon made during his lifetime. Talking of 
legal education, he says: 

In my days Coke on Littleton was the universal 
elementary book of law students, and s sounder 
Whig never wrote, nor of profounder learning what 
were called British liberties Our lawyers were then 
all Whigs, but when his black letter text and uncouth 
but cunning learning got out of fashion sod the 
honeyed words of Blackstone became the student's 
horn book, from that moment that profession (the 
nursery of all Congress) began to slide Into Toryism 
and nc^y all the young breed of lawyers are now of 
that line 

On another nreamon, later in life, in wnting to 
Judge Tyler, he says 

A student finds in Blackstone a smattering of 
evrrythuig and is easily persuaded that if he under- 
sunds that book he is a master of the whole volume 
of the law 

He continues. 

The dutincUun between these and those^o have 
drawn their stores from the deep and riclvtelnd of 
“Coke on Littleton" seem to be well understood eipn 
by the unlettered common people who apply the 
appellation of "Blackstone lawyers" to these ephem¬ 
eral insects of the law 

Finally, as late as 1814, he says' 

Law vers in love of country have been generally the 
supporters of free principles In their constitution, but 
there, too, they have changed I ascribe much of 
this to the sulMCitutlon of Blackstone for my Lord 
Coke as an elementary work. In truth Blackstone 
and Hume have made Tory of all England, and are 
making Tories of those young Americans whose 
feelings of Independence do not place them above 
the wildest sophistries of Tory Blackstone. 

These are not the statemcots of an embittered 
old man living in the memories of his student 
days, but rather the expreasioa of his definite 
conviction of the place ci law In human aflaira 
and the attitude In which one should approach it. 
He loved the Ideals of exact Justice. He believed 
that the law should be moulded and devdoped to 
meet that ideal. He recognized that human re¬ 
lations and associations are subject to change and 
development, and that any ideal that can be 
realized must be adjusted to those changing con¬ 
ditions. He loved to study the hlsti^ oi the 
law, but he thought of it as a living thingi which 
must continually adjust Itself to the environment 
In which it exiitB. Throughout his life^ In 
pohtioi as in law, he had no patience with tkwe 
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who merely labored to maintain things aa they 
ore. On one occasion he wrote’ 

Some men look at constltutlonH with unctlmonlous 
reverence and deem then like the Ark of the 
Covenant, too sacred to be touched. They asenbe 
to the men of the preceding age a wisdom more 
than human and luppoie that what they did is to 
be beyond amendment. Law and institutions must 
go hand in hand with the progress of the human 
mind We might as well require of man to wear the 
coat that 6tted him os a boy as dvilixed society to 
remain under the regime of thdr ancestors. 

This deep-seated conviction of the necessary 
inevitable progress and adjustment of the law to 
social conditions rendered him almost intolerant 
of the type of lawyers, who, educated In the con¬ 
servative views of Dlackstonc, were so con- 
autently frustrating the proper development of 
legal thought lie was devoted to the memory 
of those lawyers who led the reforms, as Coke did 
in hla day, and oa Wythe and others did m the 
changing period of the closing years of the 
eighteenth century 1 am bold to suggest that 
hb attitude toward Bbekstone and hia Influence 
on legal education was In general juabfied It 
led to the phrase ''mere lawyer," as expressive of 
a type of man who was narrow, limited, and 
technical. 

It has been a great advantage to the profession 
that during the last 40 or 50 years legal education 
has, more and more, adopted the view of JelTer- 
■on as to the evoluiionary processes of the law 
With the adoption of the case system In our law 
schools, with its apprecialicm of historical back¬ 
grounds, the law has been greatly enriched. 
Men like Holmes and firandeis in the last gener¬ 
ations were pioneers in thb change 

There b one more aspect of Jefferson's legal 
interests which b blended with hb public poliaes 
and which constitutes the greatest contribution 
which he has made to American law. I of course 
refer to hb law reforms which, though confined to 
Virginia, have set the pattern of early law reform 
throughout the Unitod States. 

1 had made my notes on thb subject before I 
had the opportunity to read Marie Kimball's 
'*The Four Freedoms" as published in the Vir- 
ffma Quaft$riy Rsvisw, devoted largely to a 
survey of certain aspects of Jefferson's life. She 
has there developed with rare skill and accurate 
icholarshJp the story of Jefferson's effort to 
realise in legal eoactmeot the four freedoms 


which were so dear to his heart Subsequent to 
the Declaration of Independence, in the early 
fall of 1776, Jefferson resigned from the Conti¬ 
nental Congress, refused an appointment abroad 
as a repreaentalive of the Colonies, and rushed 
back to the Virginia Legislature to work on the 
reform of the Virginia Statutes, so far as to 
abolish feudal tenure inhenlcd from the English 
law, and to obtain freedom of religion and a more 
modem approach to the proiilems of crime and 
punishment For more than two ye.-ira JefTerson 
devoted himself to this task He did eucreod 
dunng that period in reforming the courts, m 
abolishing the right of primogeniture, in modern¬ 
izing the law of domestic relations and the laws 
of decedents' estates, and in modifying the 
cruelties of the old inhcntcd views of rnme and 
punishment He did not succeed in abolishing 
slavery, and many of his proposals waited years 
before receiving formal legislative enactment. 
No one but a lawyer trained in legal history and 
procedure could have done the work that he did 
dunng those more than two years, and il remains 
undoubtedly the significant and lasting contri¬ 
bution which he 08 a lawyer made to the body of 
the law. No more just or more beautiful tnbute 
has been paid to this ospert of Jefferson’s activity 
in the law than that contained in Mane Kimball's 
closing paragraph in "The Four Freedoms," and 
I hope she will forgive me for quoting it as the 
conclusion lu this paper 

To thb task, so ■tupendous that it was to have re- 
percuHionH throughout the United States of America, 
Jefferson was to bring a boldness of conception, a 
maturity of thought, and an elevation of spirit that 
set him apart from all his fellow legislators, not ex¬ 
cluding even George W>the It was as though he 
hod already said (u himself, os he was tu wnte many 
years later, "1 have sworn upon the altar of God 
eternal hostility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of hud.” 

With thb in his heart he set to work to bestow 
upon man, as has been remarked, the four great 
freedoms—the like of which hod never been 
known By destroying the last remnants of 
feurlalbm, laws id entail and primogeniture, 
he gave man the freedom of the land, by advo¬ 
cating the abolition of slavery, the freedom of the 
body, by fostmng universal education, freedom 
of mind; and by the statute for rellgioue 
freedom he conferred upon man the supreme 
boon, freedom of the soul 
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"I return to f.irminR with an ardor which I 
■cnrccly knew in my youth Thua wrote Jeff¬ 
erson 111 1794 after ei^^hteen yi^nrs of public 
service, counting from his election as delegate 
to the Continental Conffress through his tenure 
at Secretary of State Whatever Jefferson did, 
he did with his wliole heart and being Rn- 
dowed with strong mental health, he found life 
never dull, never boresome, it wns filled with the 
wonders of nature, the growing things of the 
earth While m France he longetl for \funti- 
cello As the period as Socretar\ of State drew 
to a close, he wrote, "I am then to be liberated 
from the hated occupation of politics, and to 
remain in the bosom of m> family, my form 
and my books Back at Monticello, after the 
long years of W'rvioc from 1797 lo 1809, he 
stated, “No occupation is so delightful as is the 
culture of the earth 

We think of Jefferson as a great stitesman, 
but more than this he was n statesman who lived 
on the land and Jikcd farming He was a gooil 
farmer, but as such we might never have heard 
of him Many' good farmers have made real 
contributions to agnculture, but, despite their 
part m the advance of husbandry, so close were 
they to the land, so far beyond the purview of 
historians, that their names all too frequently 
arc unmarked in standard histones Indeed, bb 
to Jefferson himself, though all his biographers 
mention hia farming, some giving a chaptcH*, 
others a few paragraphs, many have missed the 
BignificancT of his work He was the anenlist 
in the field “Agnculture/* he lielievwl, “is a 
science of the very first order It counts among 
Its handmaids the most respectable sacnccs such 

* UpKomli, Andrew A , .ind Alboit B Bergh (edi«), 
Tk9 WfUings of Tkomai Joffarson 9 2S3, 1903 (Letter 
to GoOfS Wivlilagton, April 25, 1794 ) 

■ Ford, Psul Lstmter (ed ), Tks Wnttngs of Thomas 
J^fonofs 6 455, 1895 (Letter to Mrt Church, Novein- 
bSr27, 1793) 

■Llpsomsb snd Borgfa, op eii IB 79 (Letter to 
Chsrln Wiilton Pcalc, Auguit 20, 181] ) 


as chemistry, natural philoeophv, mechanics, 
mathematics generally, natural history, botany 

Import\N rK of Agricultural History 

Jefferson's first great biographer, Henry Steph¬ 
ens Randall, practical farmer end noted writer 
on farming practices, was keenly appreciative of 
Jefferson's part in the developmenl of American 
agriculture But the full-length life history 
which he undertook, with a devoted political 
partisanship, was of such scope that the space 
given fanning was neccsbarily limited TocLTy, 
however, the Agncultiiral History Society is in 
its twent\-fourth year, and the importance of 
htftloncal interpretation from the agricultural, 
as well as the pnmary social, political, and 
economic viewpoints, is recognized If we are 
to know our present culture, we must understand 
our agricultural past Here, in this paper, some 
use has been made of hut a small portion of the 
great body of agncultural matcnals which center 
about Jefferson's name. Only a portion of his 
own correspondence has been published, and in 
that portion, editors, working from a particular 
viewpoint, have sometimes made regrettable 
omissions of agricultural inatenal Were the 
whole body of materials relau*d to his farming 
available today, wc would know more about 
Thomas Jefferson, the farmer, and oJho more 
about the great advance of agriculture in which 
he participated 

Luadkiu in Agriculturk 

Bom in 1743 in the farmhouse, Shadwell, 
located on the heavy red Davidson toils of 
Albemarle County, Virginia, Jefferson was a 
prophet and a leader in the devclc^mient of 
■cienLific agriculture in America. As a world 
figure in the profetdon, he was internationally 
known and honored by agricultural todetiea in 
Great Britain, France, and Italy at well at in our 

* LipKomb and Bergh, op cil 10* 429 (Letter to 
David WitUaira, Novembw 14, 1803 ) 
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own country In connection with the develop¬ 
ment of the arts and nnencen, it u customary to 
hang pictures of siKnihcant hgurcs in colleKe and 
university claisroonis and public halls Archi¬ 
medes may be seen in the mathematics class- 
rooms, Herodotus in those of history, Michael 
Foradav in the physics buildings, and I^voisier 
in the chemistry halls In the classrooms of the 
colleges of agnculture, in the vocational agri¬ 
cultural high schools, m the Orange halls, and 
the many meeting places of farmers today, the 
pictures of Washington and JcAFcrson nearly 
always hang side by ude. Farmers arc proud 
that the Fatlicr of their Country was a farmer, 
a good farm manager, and a practical farm 
buBinessnian But JcITerson’e picture hangs 
among the immortals of agnculture for a different 
reason As Vice President Henry A Wallace 
has said, *'lt was Jefferson more than .inv man 
of his time who foresaw the fruitfulness of the 
application of saence to agnculture We thmk 

of hiB greatness as a champion of the nghts and 
os an example of the re^x)nBibilities of the in¬ 
dividual From the standpoint of agriculture, 
farmers identify him with the application of 
science to agriculture, the improvement of the 
plow, the advocacy of soil conservaUon, the 
development of the amci-pl of the agnniltur'il 
college, and the recognition of agnculture ns a 
Icamcd profession 

The AcjRICultuicvl KhvoiuxioN 

Agnculture during Jefferson's hfctinie was in a 
stage of tranmtion Science was still in its 
infancy, but the fetters of medievalism had 
been thrown off Systematization of knowledge 
was taking place, and the enlightenment was 
spreading The agncultural revolution to which 
pioneers such as 'Pull with his seed dnils and 
intensive cultivation, Townshend with rotations, 
and Bakcwell in cattle breeding, contnbuted so 
much, was in progress The books of publicists, 
such as Arthur Young, were in wide circulation 
Just as the work of Watt, and of others who 
contributed to the industrial revolution, was a 
projection of the work of physical scientists, so, 
supporting the tcchniaans of agnculture, were 


• Walboe, Henry A , Thomas Jefferson; Farmer, Bdu~ 
entar^ nnd Democrai. An ockJmt delivered at Monticello, 
November 16, 1937, in connectioa with the 73th enni- 
vensry of tbo cvtabliehmeDt of die bind-grant oillegt 
■yeteqi end the United Sutee Departmni of Agrlrultiire, 
p. 1 


the botanist, lannaeus, the chemist, f^voisicr, 
and the many scientists who have contnbuted 
to our knowledge of the soil and growing things 

Dlveuji*mknts in the Hnitkd States 

lo'aders in the United Stati's |Mid close atten¬ 
tion to developments in the agnciilliiral field 
The minutes of the early agncultural society, 
the Philadelphia Society for the Promotion of 
Agnculture, reainl again and again not only 
ap]irecialioii of Kuro|>enn innovations, but origi¬ 
nal iinproveniLMils as well as adaptations of 
European practices to Anienc.in conditions 
Washington, at Mount Vernon, interi>stcd in 
practical results, put many ixiienmcnts into 
effect Jefferson, at Monticello, had not only 
the care of a large estate, but a fundamental 
training of such (y])e and a pen of such facility 
us to enable him to contribute to Uie Iwstc 
knowledge which served to carry the agricultural 
revolution forward 

Jefferson's early etluration was oblainerl in 
Virginia schools, located at Rome distance from 
the farmhouse, Shadwcll, but his vacations were 
regularly siicnc at the home f.irni At the 
('ollege of William and Mary, he was fortunate 
111 having as his teacher the n.iiural philosopher, 
William Small, who had a deep effect on his 
character and who undoubtedly contributed 
much to hiB scientific (urn of mind After his 
admittance to the liar iii 1767, Jefferson look 
charge of the family fariim about Monticello and 
Shadwell Available hgures give some measure 
of hiH practical success in this respect. His in- 
hcntance of 1,900 acres was more than doubled 
before his mamnge at the age of 29 The farms, 
all paid for, yielderl an income of some $2,000 a 
year 1 n a land of corn and tobacco he preached 
and practiced diversitiei:l fanning Albemarle 
( ounly in present season is while with the apple 
blossom and pink with the bloom of the peach 

ACTIVITrES IT Monticklix) 

Jefferson’s power of accur.ite observation with 
regard to plants, climate, and many other in¬ 
terests appear m the Garden Hook 'rhcrc is 
something symbolic of the growth of the great 
West, the farming cealiT of the world, in Jef¬ 
ferson's planting of corn and other seeds brought 
liuck by the Lewis and Clark Expedition His 
background of learning is indicated by use of 
Linnaean as well as comn)on teims 'ITie Gar¬ 
den Book IS a depository of aesthetic apprccu- 
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tion, literary altuBkm, and practical proviuon for 
the table Quantitative expreatioa DluBtratea 
his scientific bent. When the first Btrawberries 
are gathered, they arc not juBt Btrawbemes of 
about a certain Bue, but ratiier, he wntea on 
Apnl 28, 1767, exactly bo many of them fill a 
cup The use of hypothesia la frequent—if a 
woricinan can lay so much atone In a day, bo 
much will be accomplished in a given period 
In this book as in the Farm Book there arc 
examples of the application of prinaplet. These 
are pnmarily topical in form Under aphorisms, 
obs^ations, facts in huebandry, arc seventeen 
diviBionB dealing with vanous phnsefl of farm 
operations and domestic manufactures which in¬ 
clude milling, brewing, nail and textile manu¬ 
facture Monlicello was much more than a 
center of farming as we know it today It was 
a small world, in a material way, practically 
suffiaent unto itself. 

Agricultural Philosophy 

Grasping the very stuff of which fanning u 
made-^as a scientist in the field, a thinker with 
world vision—Jefferson visited, swapped seeds 
and tools, and talked operations with friends and 
neighbors. Correspondence with hii brother, 
Randolph, a dirt farmer down on the James, 
deals, in a homely, affectionate way, with garden¬ 
ing operations, bhocp dugs, and many other farm 
matters Jefferson, foe of primogeniture and 
entail, was a firm believer in the character and 
democratic qualities of the small farmer He 
distrusted undue emphasis on industrialism as a 
diseaBC which might destroy democracy, but this 
did not mean a lack of appreciation of its Im¬ 
portance. He believed in an "equilibrium of 
agriculture, manufactures and commerce "* In 
1816 he stated, "Manufactures ore now ai 
necessary to our independence as to our com¬ 
fort"' 

Tuu Agricultural Library 

The library has been one of the important 
elementa m the development of sctentific agri¬ 
culture, and today we have great specialized 
agricultural librarH» in the odieges of agricul¬ 
ture, the experiment stationB, and the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture at Washington. But the 


* UpMDmb ud Bogh, eii 12*371. (Letter to John 
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great specialized agricultural library of Jeffer¬ 
son's time was at Monticello. Other llbrarieB 
may have included more works in Rnglish, but 
Jefferson's collection included Latm, Greek, 
French, and Italian oontributionB as well os the 
standard English works such as those of Bakc- 
well and Young. Side by side in the several 
rlasBifications are the attendant sciences chemis¬ 
try, botany, zofilogy, mathematics, physics, and 
others The monographs of Parmcntier on the 
potato, Lastyrie on ^cep raising, and De la 
Brone on fig culture ore listed T^crc are selec¬ 
tions on entomology, beekeeping, and soil chem¬ 
istry The work of Robert Livingston on sheep 
and John Taylor of Caroline's Araior were on 
the shelves. Transactions and reports of agri¬ 
cultural and learned soactics, including the 
American Philosophical Soacty, arc included. 
In the botany section is a very full set of the 
works of Linnaeus. Jefferson's work in the pro¬ 
motion of agricultural libraries was earned for¬ 
ward In 1820 when a selected reference list on 
agnciilture, prepared by him, was published in 
the Amencan Parmer. 

The World Pi.ant Migration 

Jdferson gained stimulation from the intel¬ 
lectuals whom he met in Europe, but from the 
agricultural slandpoinl, the opportunity which 
his stay gave him to play a part in the great 
world plant migration is perhaps more im- 
portanL In this he was one of the many figures 
from Aristotle to David Fairchild who have 
served mankind by distnbuting the fruits of the 
earth As an agnculturol representative of on 
agricultural country he was constantly on the 
k^kout for new ideas. In 1787 he wrote "I am 
never satiated with rambling through the fields 
and farms, examining the culture and cultivators, 
with a degree of curiosity which makes some 
take me to be a fool, and others to be much 
wiser than I am-"* He sent seeds, cuttings, and 
observations on vineyards, the cultivatkm of 
fruits, the production of silk, the milling of rice, 
and ^e manufacture of flour to his friends at 
home. In later years he regarded hia efforts on 
behalf of the cultivation of dry noe and the olive 
to have been particularly wo^y of note. His 
oorrcspoodence with the South Carolina Society 
for Promoting and Improving Agriculture stresses 
the importance of enperimentation m the de- 

■Upnooib sod Bergh, op, caL ^ 106. (Letter to 
Lsfsysttt, April 11, 1787) 
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velopnfient of huebandry. If, in a multitude of 
experimenta, he stated, '*we make one useful 
acquistkni. it repays our trouble ”* Such work, 
at present carrM on in the U S Department 
of Agriculture, Division of Plant Exploration and 
Introduction, has in the last fifty years con¬ 
tributed much to the development of such 
economic crops as soybeans, durum wheal, les- 
pedeza, and oranges, and many cold-, drought-, 
and diaeaae-resiBtant fruits and field crops 

Agricultural Rbsil\rch and 
Experimentation 

jedemon's stimulation to agricultural research 
among members of the American Philosophical 
Society appears In the minutes of the Soaety 
Sometimes the meetings in the early days appear 
to have been rather small On April 15, 1791, 
with ten members present, his motion for a 
select committee, on which he himself ultimately 
served together with Benjamin Barton, Dr 
Wiatar, and others, was carried This com¬ 
mittee was “to collect nuitenals for forming the 
natural history of the Hessian fly, and the best 
means for its prevention or destruction This 
pest IS now combated m Albemarle County by 
late plantings and rotatjoiis. A Inter example 
of Jeflersun's desire to extend the brncfiti of 
agricultural improvements is to be found in 
connection with his merino sheep In 1810 he 
proposed to another sheep ciithuiuast, President 
Madison, that they distnbutc their full-blooded 
males, one to a county throughout the stale, a 
process which would take altout seven years, 
encouraging formation in each county of small 
■oaeties to maintain and provide rules for the 
use of the rams. 

Fajuc Management and Operations 

During the short period following his retire¬ 
ment as Secretary of State, JctTcrson threw his 
energies Into fanning operations. A summer 
visieor, Rochefoucauld, describes him supenn- 
tending the harvest. This desenption is one of 
the few real pictures which we have of Jefferson 
pci'RcmaMy engaged in farming operations It is 
probable, however, that Jefferson's partiapation 
in the a^iial manual tasks of farming was very 
slight. The size of his estates and the labor 

*Liptooaib and Bergli, «il. S 31 i (Letter to 
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situation were sucJi as to call, pnmanly, for 
managerial ability This does not mean that he 
did not work with hia hands Apparently he 
had a basement workshop, and his manager, 
Edmund Bacon, describes him at work on various 
models in which he was intcresccd Among 
agricultural implements these included the seed 
drill, the hemp brake, and the threshing machine 
Of the various mechanical improvements which 
he mode, none, it is probable, illustrates Jeffer¬ 
son's ability as a craftsman more clearly than 
the <1cvelopmcnt of the improved moldboard for 
a plow 

The Moldboard for the Pia)w 

The design and working principles of this 
moldboard which, in Jefferson's words, combine 
“a theory which may satisfy the learned with a 
practice Intelligible to the most unlettered 
laborer,engaf^ Jefferson's mind from time to 
time for more than a quarter of a century The 
moldboard is first mentioned in his Journal in 
April 1788 Observing the clumsy peasant ox 
plows along the way to Pans from the Rhine, he 
sketched a block of wood so cut with wcdgclike 
surfaces, that, in raising and turning the sod, 
It would combine eflicicnev with economy of 
effort on the part of both the plowman and the 
draft animals Before using the term "least 
resistcncc" in his paper, presented here at the 
American Philosophical Society in May 1798, he 
read William Emerson, the English mathema¬ 
tician, and ccmsultod with his fellow Society 
members, the American mathematiaans, David 
Rittenhouse and Robert Patterson, professor of 
mathcnialics at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Simplicity of construction is a key point of 
the contribution Improved moldboards had 
been made by vanous persons, as Jefferson un¬ 
doubtedly was well aware, but these were too 
complicated for tlie great nuus of farmers, who 
continued, In shaping their implements, to follow 
methods such os those of the old Saxons. Plows 
had iron points, but when the moklboard split, 
the plowman cut out a section of a tree, judged 
the grain, and adzed it roughly into shape. 
Sometimes the mult was effiaent Sometimes 
it was not. What Jefferson suppbed was a 
simple formula wliereby the husbaridman could, 
with two oommoh implements—the saw and the 
adze—construct a moldboard, which, consida'ing 
both implements and methods, would operate to 

B Tmiu. Awl Phdat, Soc., o t., 4 320, 1799. 
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ihc greatcnt advantaK^: or offer "the leaat rc- 
Biatencc *' Modifications of the board made by 
Jefferson and othem Bubeequently appearet] 
Thus Valenctcnne on the staff of the Paris 
Museum of Natural History reproduced jeffer- 
eon'a drawings in perspective, and a diagram of 
what may be termed the Jeffenson-Valenaennc 
model to fit the French plow appears in the 
muBcum's Annaies for 1802 
When viwed m perspective from the technical 
standpoint, os n cnntnbution to the dcvciopmcnl 
of agncultural enginccnng, Jefferson’s mold¬ 
board reprewnts, 1 bt^lievc, if a line of distinction 
lie drawn, the last great fundamental develop¬ 
ment in the scries of woodem plows, the product 
of the famJ> form, rather than the first great 
development in the senes of present-day metal 
plows, 1 hiB, together with the fact that in 
acconl with his philosophy of agricultural im¬ 
provement, as explained to Charles Willson 
Peule in 1815, he took out no patent, is perhaps 
the Imbic reason for small recognition by writers 
of the machine age of the importance of his effort 
hnmi the cultural standpoint Jefferson's desenp- 
tion hod far-reaching consequences Its publica¬ 
tion in tlie Cm ted States, France, and Great 
Dntmn ci'ntcred attention upon the plow and the 
nrctiiAitv for further efforts toward lU improve¬ 
ment The moldboard of the Paris Museum of 
Natural History was plan'd among the museum’s 
ogni iiltural exhibits as a study aid in the course 
of agricultural education In this the French 
were, iMThaps. a little ahead of the United 
States, hut on July 9, 1805, the Jefferson mokl- 
lioard was exhibited at a meeting of the Phila¬ 
delphia Society for the Promotion of Agriculture 
here in Philosophical Hall of the College of 
l^ysinans After the meeting this moldboard 
was probably used for practical purposes. That 
was 138 years ago, and, so far as is known, no 
Jefferson moldboard, other than the one just 
made, exists today in any agnmitural exhibit 
either in this country or abro^ 

Jefferson in 1798 had written Sir John Sinclair, 
of the Rntish Board of Agriculture, that he 
planned to cast his moldboard in iron, but the 
credit for thu practice in the United States goes 
to others Jethro Wood, encouraged by Jeffer¬ 
son, produced a moldboard representing lugnifi- 
cantly in his words, "a sort of plano-curvilmcar" 
figure. Wood*B plow, however, worked badly m 
the heavy western soils, which clung to its pitted 
surface. Sometimes the large wooden plow was 
preferred to tfie metal, until after 1837 when the 


John Deere plow came into production One of 
these plows, made in 1838 from a broken circular 
saw blade, is now on exhibition at the Uiiltcvl 
States National Museum In the forties n fac¬ 
tory was established in Moline, Illinois, and a 
few years later the prainc farmers were buying 
thousands >carly Bnght steel scounng, this 
plow served to break the plains of the vast area 
of the I .ouisiona Purchase, today's food omenal for 
freedom-inspired fighting populations through¬ 
out the world 

5)011 roNSFHVVTlDN AN1> CoNTOUU PlJOWINt* 

Down the sides and slopes of the Appnlarhinns 
and the great Mississippi Basin run each year, 
in uar and peace, the tiny rivulets, silting the 
waterways ami draining away the Nation's re¬ 
sources to the deltas at the rivers' mouths 
Nature’s work of a thousand years may go in a 
night Krosion is a problem ns old as civiliza¬ 
tion The Romans knew it The Old World 
knew it, and Jefferson and his nLMghbors knew 
and feared its consequences on the soils of 
All>eniarlc Those who have examined Jeffer¬ 
son's accounts know that in the latter part of 
his life he was deep In debt This, it would be 
difficult to maintain, was a consequence of his 
inability m any |)articular field Rather, it was 
the result of a combination of arcumstances, 
important among which were the long periods of 
public service when he had to leave Monticcllo 
to the care of managers Another circumatana* 
was the red soils of his estate which quickly 
gullied and washed away lo the disadvantage of 
Its owner Thus in 17^ he wrote Washington 
that a careful examination of his lands had dis¬ 
closed that "ten years' abandonment of them to 
the ravages of overseers, has brought on them a 
degree of degradation far beyond what 1 had 
expected.The staples, tobacco and com, both 
clean-tilled crops, contributed to both soil wash¬ 
ing and soil eidiaustion At this time Jefferson 
worked out and put into effect a system of 
rotations employing legumes, concerning which 
he corresponded at length with John Taylor, of 
Caroline County. Fifteen years later, on his 
retirement from the Presidency, he was ogam 
free to fight gullies and employ his knowledge 
of soils by the use of gypsum and contour 
plowing. 

° LipHcomb and Bcrgh, op, cU 9* 287 (Letter to George 
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Where Je/Tervon learned such plowing is not 
known. Its origins ore as old oa « c have records, 
and he may have read its description in hib 
hbrary volume of Columella, or seen it practiced 
on the slopes of Europe Wliat is important is 
that hie was the first great voice in the United 
States to urge its practice Following this prac¬ 
tice with the aid of a hitlside plow designed by 
his Bon-in-law, Thomas Mann Randolph, to¬ 
gether with the use of plastiT and clover, would, 
he hoped, ogam rt'store the fertility of the soil 
which once he said was "excecilod by no upland 
in the State jLlTerson, in this, was one 
hundred years ahmi of his time When so 
much good cheap land exiBt<.*d, the difficulties of 
spreading a ronsiTvation inesaage were large 
Changing agncultural practices is changing a 
way of life Slow and constant long-time pr(^ 
sure is needed Some of Jefferson ’h neighlxirs 
practiced contour plowing, but despite constant 
preachment bv man^ leaders it w.is nut widely 
taken up until recent years Soil conservation 
IS not the work of the individual It is a com¬ 
munity matter calling for neighixirhood help 
Since establishment of the Soil Conservation 
Service in 1935, state laws have provided for 
850 soil conservation districts throughout the 
United States In and about Allxmarle is the 
Thomas Jefferson Soil Conservation Uistrict 
Operating on Jeffersonian Democratic principles, 
the members of such distncts formulate tlair 
own oonservation ordinances in the same w.iy 
that a town may t>aiu ordinann^a for its own 
protection Those sod conservation ordinances 
have the force and effect of law, and the will of 
the majority now sets forms of land use and 
cui tiva I ion such as those unco practiced by 
Thomas Jefferson 

Agriculturxl SociFTits 

A small beginning in neighborly agricultiiml 
co-opemtion occurred in 1817, when Jefferson's 
friends and neighbors- statesmen, lawyers, and 
farmcrB—met together in Charlottesville to form 
the Albemarle County Agricultural Society. 
Agncultural societies for mutual aid aiul study 
of techoicaJ problems go back to the Roman 
Empire, and In this country the Amencan 
Philosophical Society and the Philadelphia So¬ 
ciety for the Promotion of Agriculture brought 
forth a great progeny. The Albemarle Society, 


Ford, op, cii, 10 BO, 1S99. (Letter to TriHram Dalton, 
Msy 2, iai7> 


pnmanly local, liad many nhjertives as penned 
by Jefferson Attention was to be given to 
production of sttiples including wheat, tobacco, 
and hemp, to soil improvement, the rare of 
liv(*Btock, the devdopmenr of farm moihincry, 
and the '‘d(*strurtioii of noxious quadrupeds, 
fowls, insects anti reptiles " Jefferson regarded 
the regular filling out of rc|>ort forms bv members 
kIS very important Both good and bad prac¬ 
tices were to be reported, the fornitr for imita¬ 
tion, the latter for avoidance "The choicest 
procfws, nillixl from ever\ f.irm," he U^iievixl 
"would compose a course proUtbly near per¬ 
fection " “ 

Under the presidency of Jamc^ Madison and 
others the society prosperetl 'fhomas Mann 
Randolph, Jefferson's son-in-law, and Thomas 
Jeffersun Randolph, his grandson, wen* members 
StejM were taken for the I'staliliBhnieiit of n 
nursLrv and a wKiety machinery headquartiTS 
Efforts were made to imfirove the brei*d of local 
livefalock, and premiums were offered for crop 
production .uid farm implement JuiprovLnient 
While pix'occupatioii with the university made 
for u singular personal inaciivitv on Ji'ffemon's 
|iart ill the affairs of this fionet>\ a n.'solution 
ofleriMl by his fellow cxniBervationist, (kmcral 
Cocke, in 1822, called for tiie use of $1,000 m 
the hands of the treasuaT lo start a fund for 
the maintenance of a professorsliip of agriculture 
at the L^niversity of Viigima In its view that 
this professorship would "hasten and piqx'tuate 
the march of agncuttiiml improvements alrc^ady 
80 happily comnuTiced,"** the soewtv uus ex¬ 
pressing a deep-lying sentiment of its founding 
spirit Many^ other local six itMtes and organiza¬ 
tions drew inspiration from the wtirds and MTir- 
ings of Jefferson, and when, in obat'rvance of the 
75th anniversary of the establishment of the 
Land-Grant College System and the United 
States Defiartment of Agriculture, a wreath, 
compcxied of plants [iroducetl by genetiral sci¬ 
ence, was placed at Mnnticello, the societies and 
farm organizations wore represented among those 
paying homage 

AORlCULTURiVL EDUCATION 

For many yearn Jefferson hod urged the 
teaching of agnr^ulture, coupled with a thorough 
grounding in the attendant sciciigcs, In insdtu- 

Lipscomb snd Bcrgh, op »/. 17 406 (jCf Rodney II 
True (ed ), AIlK^marlc Agricultural Society, Minute licxik 
Am Hiii Assoc Ann Rept I91B, 1 264-265, 1921 ) 
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tiofu of higher learning. In 1803, noting a drift 
from the land, he wrote David WiUiama aa to 
the importance of the establishment of a pro¬ 
fessorship of agriculture in ''every" college and 
university. Young men, he believed, "closing 
their academical education with this, as the 
crown of all othc^* sctences, fascinated with its 
solid charms, and at a time when they are to 
choose an occupation, instead of crowding the 
other chuses, would return to the farms of their 
fathers, their own, or those of others, and re¬ 
plenish and invigorate a colling, now languishing 
under contempt and oppression."^* In that year, 
in his first plan for the University of Virginia, 
he noted agriculture, botany, and chemistry 
among the subjects to be taught These same 
subjects are specilicd to be taught at the uni¬ 
versity m his draft of a bill for establishing a 
system of public education, dated 1617. In 1824 
an enactment of the Board of Visitors for the 
organization of the university, JclTereon being 
present, provided that botany, chemistry, and 
rural economy should be taught in the school 
of natural history. In 1826 he wrote the newly 
appointod profe«or of natural history, suggesting 
that rural economy m^t be taught by "season¬ 
able alliances with the kindred subjects chemis¬ 
try, botany and zoology."** Jefferson’s ad- 
vanord concept of sdemtiffe agricultural educa¬ 
tion was first realized in the West when, in the 
1850*8, Q college of agnculture was established 
ill Michigan, once termed "Chenonesus" by 
Jefferson in his projected western ordinance. 
Then In 1862 come the Land-Grant College Act, 
which made it possible for each state to estab¬ 
lish agncultural colleges staffed with competent 
faculties and specialists in the many sciences 


**lJiwromb ud Dcrgh, up, cu 10 430 (Letter to 
David Willlanw, November 14, 1003 ) 

^'Llpacofiib and Bcmh, op eU 170, (Letter to 
John Emmett, May 2, 1824 ) 


recognized as fundamental to the earth’s full 
harvest 

The Living Jefphrson 

During the past week, in this, Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son’s bicentenary year, a joint resolution was 
introduced in Congress providing for the appoint¬ 
ment of the National Agricultural J^erson 
Bicentenary Committee to emry out, under the 
general direction of the Unit^ States Com- 
miesion for the Celebration of the Two-Hun¬ 
dredth Anniversary of the Birth of Thomas 
Jefferson, appropnate exercises and activities in 
rocognition of his services and oontnbutionB to 
the farmerB and the agriculture of the Nation, 
This resolution, after ating Jefferson’s services 
OB patnotic statesman and f^ilosopher, author 
of the Dedaration of Independence, citizen of 
Virginia, and President nf the United States, 
tells of hiB work as the farmer, the father of 
scientific agnculture, the oonservaiionist, and 
the advocate of agricultural education. "As a 
figure against the background of the soil of the 
land he loved," and here I am quoting from the 
resolution, "he stands as a symbol of its values, 
democracy and freedom, for the preservation of 
which the American farmers and all connected 
with the industry of agriculture aie now con¬ 
tributing their maximum effort "*^^}He remains, 
as the one ci whom the Psaln^t mg. "like a 
tree planted by the rivers of iwlferr that brlngeth 
forth his fruit in hu season.'^" 


“Uniioil States Cixigian, 7BLh CongreM, Ist Smlon 
Jomt resolution providing for the appointment of a Na¬ 
tional Agricultural Jefferson Blcmtenaiy Committee to 
carry out under the general db>cctlcjn of thp United States 
Commlmlan for the CelebratkNi of the Birth of Thomas 
Jefferson appropriate eardses and activities In recogni¬ 
tion of his senrica and contnbuLions to the farmers and 
the agncuhora of the Nation, April 12, 1443, p 3 
I* Kalins t 3 



THOMAS JEFFERSON AND THE CLASSICS 
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Henry E Huntington \ fhrnry nml Art nallrrv 
{Rfad by Hr Frank AydHottr, Aprtl ZZ, iQ43) 


In TiiL hiBtory of Irnrninj^ in America, Thomas 
Jefferson m a transitional hRurr Mr marks the 
culmination of a {p-eat tradition of classical cul¬ 
ture, a culture re-rliscovrred in the Kenaissancr 
and transmitted with its Renaissanct* interjirela- 
tions to fresh soil in colonial Virfcinia and New 
Engditnd He also saw the hrgnininK of a new 
ora in which acientiBc and "practical" subjects 
would displace the cl.-ifeicB and f^ain the ascend¬ 
ancy in the schools liuU'cd, os rveryuiie knows, 
jrffemon himmdf w.in n pioneer in this new era of 
ulucalion, though he ^^ould have H.it in sack¬ 
cloth and ashes had lie dreamed that one da> 
hiB beloved f^tin and Creek would almost dis¬ 
appear, not only from the university that he 
created, but from the vtrv consciousnesA of men 
throughout the land * Nert«atkiry as were the 
practical uubjiTts which he advocntrcl, he would 
have regarded the elimination of the classics as 
an irrejianible lues to a republic that depended 
for survival upon the inlelligi'nce of its electoraie 
and the wisdom and integrity of its lenders The 
fact was that Jefferson, like the men of the 
Renaissance, coiisidorcd the sludy of Greek and 
Roman litcraturi'ns eminently practical prepara¬ 
tion for intelligent living 'I'he claasics provided, 
iK»t merely ornament and delight, but useful 
guidance in the nlfaim of daily life 'I'he accumu¬ 
lated wisdom of the ancients w.is iiartinilarly' 
valuable m the training of the anstoi, the aris¬ 
tocracy of intelligence, to whom JeffiTson looked 
for democratic leadership 
The classical tradition which JefTcreon in¬ 
herited had long exerted a profound iijfluence 


^ Anyone who attempts an appraisal u/ JrlTeraon's liter¬ 
ary IntarstB finds himself indebtrd tu Prnfessnr Gilbert 
Chinard, whme brilliant and pmetruting studies have left 
liltic new ground tn be explured Particulad> uvful for 
the pment purpose are TkM Literary Bible of Ihomat 
Jf§9rrem' Hie CommonfAaee Book ^ Pkitoaopkera and 
Poets (Baltunurc and Paris, 1028). The Commonplace Book 
Tkomme Jefferson A Rtpertcry cf Hie Ideas on 
ment (Baltimarc and Pans, 1026), Thomas Jefferson, the 
Apostle of Ametieanism (Boston, 1929), and " rhomas 
Jefferson as a Classical Scholar," 7 he American Seholar 1‘ 
li3rl4J, 1932, For a rgdcction material on Jeffenion's 
(dess oo ediicaBao, see Roy J Hmeywell. The Educational 
Week iff TAmum Jefferson (Cambridge, 1931). 
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upon Virginia eivili/^Tinn * From that <la\ in 
the 1620's when George Sandvs, on the lianks 
of the Jamca River, cunipli led his translation of 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, until Jefferson's own time, 
the literature of Grcect* and Rome had helped to 
shapi* the thinking of Virginia leaders In the 
little libraries which M'venteenUi-conturv settlers 
brought with them, works by Gn-ek and Roman 
wnlers occupii*d a promuunt place Thi'se 
hooks, we can lie certain, wm* not chosim for 
ostenlation, tliLy wereconsidert'd essential to the 
reproduction of the kind of civil society that 
ICnglisli settlers dreanu‘d of ehtalilisluiig iii the 
witdemem That stXTKty in its mam ouLlini^fl 
blill preserved cultiin'il jiatterns develoj.x'd in the 
Hixleenili century when the lielief in the civilizing 
and humanizing value of the cla<tsirH reached its 
zenith in England This Renaissance h«*lief in 
the wisdom of the ancients liecame a vital ele¬ 
ment in the literary interests of the Virginia 
ruling class. 

Fonxample, the second Richard lx*e (d 1714) 
- ancestor of a famous lino- -showctl such devo¬ 
tion to ancient languages and literature chat he 
kept Ills notes in Hebrew, Gret'k, or I^lm, and 
speiiL every spare hour in his library reading 
ifomer, Virgil, J^lutarch, Taiitijn, or niiotlicr of 
his fnvgnte authors But Lee was no reduai* 
M holar, or even exceptional in his cl.ass A busy 
planter who asaiimed the usual responsibiliUcs 
of office, he ix^rforiiiod hib public and pnvate 
duties cunscicnliously and still found time for the 
writers of oiictquity Indeed, in aimmort with 
others of hiB generation, ho looked upon these 
authors 08 sources of moral and political guidance 

RoIXTt Carter (d 1732)—known IxTause of 
his pnde and wealth os “King" Carter—was as 
calculating an architect of fortune as colonial 
Virginia produced and certainly not one to 
cultivate notionB of pedantry, yet he was proud 

"^CIr a nicve cleLuleil cofisirlcrAtion iA thii topic loc 
Loult B Wnght, Mio Clamical Tradition in Colonial 
Virginia," Papeei of the Btbtiuirapkical Society of Amenea 
88 85--97, 1930; The First GeniUmm iff Virginia (Ssn 
Marino, Califoniia, 1939), passimt ami The Secret Diary qf 
William Byrd iff WestootTf I709-I7J2 (edited in coUabora- 
tkm with Marion Tlnllng) (Rkhnioad, 1941), Intraductum. 
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of being a I^tinist and waa eager to kc that 
hi6 sons were brought up to read and understand 
the best of Greek and Latin authors Not con¬ 
tent with mere lip service to learning, he wanted 
his sons to be grounded thoroughly in the ancient 
languages, after the methods of the great Czech 
teacher Comenius, for, as Carter observed, “it is 
not reading a few scraps from the poeta and the 
other classics that makes boys understand the 
scope and design of authors “ 

Throughout a long and busy life as a planter 
and public official William Byrd of Westover 
(d 1744) followed a ngid schedule of reading 
Greek and Latin writers, with some Hebrew 
thrown in for discipline His taste was varied, 
and his choice of classical authors ranged from 
Homer to Terence Byrd's library—the best in 
America at that time—contained a remarkable 
collection of Greek and Roman authors in the 
finest editions then available In this library, 
which remained intact at Westover for many 
years after Byrd’s death, JefTerson himself may 
have read when he was a student at the College 
of William and Mary 

Other members of the ruling planter class 
shared the interest in 4iie clashes displayed by 
Richard Lee, Robert Carter, and William Byrd 
Although no realistic historian would pretend 
tha( these colonials were a race of notable 
scholars—or even that many were exceptional 
linguists—it IS highly signiiirant that they clung 
to the old Renaissance bcli^ in the practicd 
value of classical literature and endeavored to 
provide adequate opportunities for their own 
edification and the instruction of their children 
by the collection of books and the employment 
of classically trained tutors Kven if cokmial 
Virginians somelimes lacked the ability to read 
Greek and Latin with ease, their libituies were 
not lacking in translations which revealed the 
meaning of the philosophers, poets, and his- 
tohans of antiquity Colonial libraries, in fact, 
ore notesmrthy for the number of their transla¬ 
tions, and many a planter who had scantiJy 
learned or forgotten his languages could still 
profit from the morals of Epictetus or the his¬ 
torical parallels in Plutarch. 

The accepted belief in the value of Greek and 
Roman literature determined the dourie ci 
Thomas Jefierson's education. Hta father, Peter 
Jeffmon—a man of greater cultivation than 
Bcrnie histotians have Implied—l^t dying In- 
stnltplions that hls son should be given the best 


classical training available * Already, at the age 
of nine, the child had begun the study of Latm, 
Greek, and French under the tutelage of William 
Douglass, a Scotch clergyman. After hls father's 
death, he spent two years at the school of the 
Reverend James Maury, “a correct classical 
scholar," and a little later entered the College 
of William and Mary where his natural tendency 
toward classical literature received further stimu** 
lation from a learned Scotchman, Dr. William 
Small, professor of mathemadcs, who also lec¬ 
tured on ethics, rhetonc, and belles-lettres Not 
least of the influences on JelTerion was hls close 
association with the great teacher of law, George 
Wythe, also noted in the colony as a Greek and 
Latin scholar. Under such circumstances, a 
youth with Jefferson's keen and impressionable 
mind could not have escaped a sound classical 
training 

In later life, Jefferson frequently expressed his 
gratitude for the early opportunities of learning 
the fundamentals of Greek and Latin Wnting 
to Joseph Pnestley in 1600, he remarks 

To read the Latin and Greek authors in their 
original Is a subtimc luxury, and I deem luxury in 
science to be at least as justifiable os in architecture, 
painting, gardening, or the other arts I enjoy 
Horaer In hls own language infinitely beyond Pope's 
translation of him, and both beyond the dull narra¬ 
tive of the same events by Dares Phrygius, and it is 
an innocent enjoyment I thollk on my knees him 
who directed my early education for having put into 
my poiSPMion this rich source of delight, and I 
would not exchange it for anythug which I could 
then have acquired, and have not since acquired.* 

The literature of antiquity, Jdferaon learned 
as a student, was the ultimate source of both 
delight and Instruction—precept which George 
Wythe would have given him if he had not al- 
re^y gleaned it from Horace But it would be 
a mistake to assume that the Albemarle youth, 
like an eighteenth-century type of Browning’s 
grammarian, devoted himself to the past with the 
zeal of a specialist The tradition which he had 
inherited, a tradition devdoped In the sixteenth 
century, emphariced a wHl-rounded education 
and an amateur standing in a number of useful 
and ornamental arts. Balance and symmetry 
wen important, and Jefferson, oonsaously or 

< Henry & Randan, Tk$ Tkomu (New 

York, 1651) 1* 16. 
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unconadoudy, followed the Renaiflunce thinry 
of education, which kbvc him an rnormouB 
curlodty about a variety of things and con¬ 
tributed to the development of hia many-sided 
personality. He read ^akespeare, Jonson, Mil- 
ton, Dryden, and other more recent authors, he 
gained an easy acquaintance with French which 
later led him to Montesquieu and his con¬ 
temporaries; he found a particular interest in 
mathematics and natural ecience, but the litera¬ 
ture of Greece and Rome was the core around 
which all other studies were grouped From the 
classics Jefferson lielieved that he obtained the 
basis of an ethical and philosophical system as 
well as the means of satisfying his esthetic 
longings. 

The respect for the chusics acquired in his 
youth Jefferson retained throughout his life, but 
this interest was never merely academic or 
pedantic. For him the literature of the ancient 
world had a utilitarian value of the highest im¬ 
portance, a value which he constantly empha¬ 
sised later in his plans for public schools m 
Vlrginm and the foundation of a university 
Unblce some scholars who reverence antiquity, 
JefferKm displayed a common-sense attitude 
toward clanical learning The battle of the 
books, which aroused the biased exatement of 
eighteenth-century protogoniste of ancient or 
modem learning, had no interest for Jefferson 
All learning hod its proper place, and he was not 
concerned to elevate one school over another 
Both the ancients and the modems were essential 
iq their particular spheres. 

The daisies should not always be chosen in 
preference to modern wn tinge, Jefferson clearly 
stated on several occasions, pointing out that 
more recent literature, even imaginative works, 
might have an equal or supenor value In a 
letter to Robert ^ipwith recommending a cer¬ 
tain course of reading, he observes that “the 
entertainments of fiction are useful as well as 
pfeaiant ” And he adds a query certain to be 
made by dastkal purists “But wherein is its 
Utility, asks the reverend sage, big with the 
notion that nothing can be useful but the learned 
lumber of Greek and Roman reading with which 
hk head is stored?" In answer, he shows that 
imaginative works like MacbM and King Lear 
teach tcMons as prdound as those in factual 
Itistory,* In another letter of advice, to J. W. 
Bppea, he remarks that up to the age of sixteen, 


•JMeiaJf I August J. 1771. 


one's pnncipal study ought lo he languages— 
Ijatin, Greek, French, and Spanish—and of these, 
“I tliink Greek the least lifM*ful *'• Yet he him¬ 
self regarded the ability to read Greek as one 
of his mnsL valuable accomphahments But he 
was too wise lo believe that Greek was for every¬ 
one more neccesary than a modern language, or 
some other subject of immediate utility 

The ideas m Jefferson'e letters advising his 
nephew Peter Carr on the ciioicc of studies sound 
like those of Viltonno da Feltre or another of 
the humanibl educators of ihe early Renaissance 
One finds the same insistence upon ihc develop¬ 
ment of the complete man, the necessity of 
exercise and physical development, the advan¬ 
tages of literary learning—not ns .nn excuse for 
hermitlike retirement from ihc world, but ns a 
means of service to the state -and lastly, the 
practical utility of classical authors as guides 
and counsellors To young Carr, Jefferson wrote 
from Pans on August 19, 1785 

I have lung ago digested a plan for >ou, itulted to 
the circumstances In which you will be placed This 
1 will detail to you, from time to time, as you ad¬ 
vance Fur the present, I advibr you to begin a 
course of ancient history', reading everything in the 
onginal and not in translations First read Gold¬ 
smith’s history of Greeie This will give you a 
digested view of that held Then take up andeni 
history in the detail, nading the following Ixxiks 
In the folloaing order Herodotus, Thucydides, 
XrnopbontiB Anabasis, Arnan, Quintus Curtlus, 
Diodorus Siculus, Jusiin This shall form the first 
stage of your historical reading, and is all f need 
mention to you now The next will lie of Roman 
history' [Note “I ivy, Sallust, Caesar, Cicero's 
epistles, Suetonius, Tacitus, Ciihbon “J From that 
we will come down to modern history In Greek 
and Latin poetry, y*ou have read or will read at 
school, VIrgilj Terence, Horace, Anacreon, Theo'- 
entus, Homer, Eunpides, Sophocles Read also 
Mlltun's Paradise I^sit Shakespeare, Ossian, Pope’s 
■ad Swift's works. In order to form your style In 
your own language. In morality, read Epictetus, 
^nophontiB Memorabilia, Plato'sSocraiic dialogues, 
Cicero's phllosophios, Antoninus, and Seneca In 
order to assure a certain progress In this reading, 
consider what hours y'ou have free from the school 
and the exercises of the school Give alxHit two of 
them, every day. lo exercise, for health must not 
be sacnficed to leai'nlng, A strong body makes a 
mind strong. As to the species of exercise, I advise 
the gun. While this gives a moderate exercise to the 
body, it gives boUness, enterprise, and independence 

*Ibsd g; 189-190^ July 28. 1787 
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to Ihe mind Oames pla>ed uith the hall, and 
other! of that nature, are too violent for the body 
and itamp no character on the mind Walking 

li the beat poBiuble eKCrciec ^ 

Advice like thisi would have been underatood and 
approved by Vittonno, or Daltiata Guanno, or 
the Elizabolhan humaniet, Roger Anchain 

In this and in other Ictterb to Carr, JefTerann 
outlincfl the training nec:euary to a man deetined 
for public life The backbone of Iiib study niiiat 
be classical literature, with einphaain upon his¬ 
tory, but other subjects arc also necesaary the 
French language, for instance, because the ad¬ 
vanced literature of mathemallcs and science is 
in that tongue, and Spanish, Ix^rausc the future 
destiny of the United Slates lies with the Latin 
nations to the South * 

JelTcrson's formal proposals for educational 
reform in Virgini.i expresbed a similar view of 
the importance of cla^ical learning, though he 
re|)eatedly emphasized the necessity of a bal¬ 
anced program of studies, in both the elementary 
schools and the uni\’eraty * Every citizen ought 
to know something about antiquity, even if all 
could not learn the languages, JefTemm lielievcd 
Hence, in his Bill for the More Cenorai Dtffusum 
of KnoujUdge^ submitted to the House of Dele¬ 
gates in 1779, he suggested reading-books based 
on Greek, Roman, English, and American his¬ 
tory The ancient world was a part of the 
universal hentage which young Virginians of all 
classes must be taught to appreciate From the 
Greeks and Romans the people would learn 
lessons of hmtory valuable to the preservation of 
n^publican libcrly 

Jefferson's goal in the vanous schemes of edu¬ 
cation which he devised was always practical 
His aim was to provide the type of education 
most iisefiii in raising the general level of in¬ 
telligence, ossunng adequate leadership, and 
promoting the public welfare In planning the 
iJniversity of Virginia he constantly emphasized 
the practical aspects of higher txlucation, showing 
little sympathy tor the pursuit of abstract leam* 
lug merely for its own sake. But JelTerson's 
concept of the practical was brood He would 
have Imm appalled at the ignorant shortsighted¬ 
ness of present-ilay theories which assert the 
same intentions For JcfTcrson did not confuse 

84>B5 
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education with a bniattenng of miscdlaneous 
information, or with learning a trade or pro¬ 
fession The university should provnle the broad 
base of knowledge needed by an intelligent 
leader in the state It is agnificant, therefore, 
that although Jefferson vastly extended the 
scope of university etiucauon, he insisted upon 
the retention uf adequate instruction In the 
classical languages and literature '* These stud¬ 
ies, he believed, were useful in the development 
of wise leadership Maturally he insisted that a 
purely philological interest in language was of 
far less importance than an understanding of the 
substance uf classical literature In a letter lo 
Priestley about the proposed Univcrsitv of Vir¬ 
ginia, he declarer! that he did not consider a 
knowletige of classical languages alisolulely essen¬ 
tial for eminenrt' in all sciences, "but I think 
them very useful towards it", and he added the 
opinion that the (jnx.*ks and Romans had left 
the best "models which exist of fine composition, 
whether we examine them as works of reason, or 
of style and fancy, and to them we probably 
owe these charactcnstics of modern composi¬ 
tion No man could be educated without a 
thorough knowledge of history, especially the 
works of the Greek and Roman histonans 
These authors should be read preferably in the 
original tongues, but if that was impossible, 
they niuel be studied anyway in translation 
The founder of the Univcrslly of Virginia in¬ 
tended every citizen trained therein to see his 
world from the long perspective of the post 

Jefferaon suJiiniarucd his views on the place 
of the classical languages m American education 
in a letter wrillon to thank John Brazier for a 
copy of hiB review of John Fickenng’s essay on 
modern Greek pronunciation 

You ask my opinion on the extent to which classi¬ 
cal learning should be earned in our country 
The utilities we denve from the remains of the Greek 
and Latin languages are, first, as models of pure 
taste In writing To these we are certainly indebted 
for the rational and chaste style of modern com¬ 
position which so much dlitlnguishes the nstions to 
whom these languages are faraiUar . . * Second. 
Among the values of classical learning I estimate the 
luxury of reading the Greek and Roman authors in 
all the beauties of their originals. ... 1 think my¬ 
self more indebted to my father for this than for ^1 
the other luxuries hU carea and affections have 
placed within my reach; and more now than when 
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younger and more luiceptiblfi of delights from other 
sources. . . Third A third value is in the ntoren 
of real science de|X>8ited and transmitted [to| us in 
these languages, to wit in hmtor>', ethics, anthnietic, 
geometry, astronomy, natural history, etc 

But to whom arc these things us^ul? Certainly 
Dot to all men* 7*here are conditions of life to which 
they must be forever estranged, and there are 
epochs of life too, after which the endeavor to at 
tain them would be a great misemployment of time 
Their acquisition should be the occu|jatmn of our 
eariy years only, when tlic memory is susceptible of 
deep and lasting impressions, and reason and judg¬ 
ment not yet strong enough for abstract speculations 
To the moralist they are valuable, b^ause they 
furnish ethical i^ritings highly and justly esteemed 
The lawyer hnds in Uic Latin language the 
system of cUil law most conformable with the pnn- 
riplei of justice of any which has ever yet been 
established among men, and from which much has 
been incorporated into our own Thi physiaan ns 
goixl a code of Ins art as has been given us to this 
day . The statesman will hod in these languages 
history, politics, mathematics, ethics, eIcKiucnce, love 
of country, to which he must add thi sciences of 
his own day, for which of them should be unknown 
to him? And all the sciences must recur to the 
clawical languages for the etymon, and sound under¬ 
standing of their fundamental terms For the mer¬ 
chant 1 should not sav that the languages an. 
necessary Ethics, mathcniatics, geography, jmliH- 
cal ecoiininy. history, sec m to constitute the immedi¬ 
ate foundation of his calling The agriculturist 
needs ethics, mathematics, chemistry', and natural 
philosophy The mechanic the same To them the 
languages are but ornament and comfort ( know 
It IB often said there have licen shining examples of 
men of great abilities in all the businesses of life, 
without any other science than what ihcy had 
gathered from conversations and intercourse with 
the world But who can say what these men would 
not have lieen, had they started in the science on the 
shoulders of a Demosthenes or Cicero, of a f..ocke or 
Bacon, or a Newton^ To sum the whole, therefore, 
it may truly be said that the classiLal languages bit 
a solid basis for most, and an ornament to all the 
sdenccs.^' 

If jefferaon had merely followed his personal 
taste, he undoubtedly would have given an even 
larger place in his educational program to classical 
studies, for early in life he had come to look upon 
Greek and Roman literature as an unfaibiig 
repository of wisdom, as well as a fountain of 
delight The dues to hss favonte authors and 
their influence upon him are revealed in the 
oommonplaoc book, where, as a young man, he 

»/6id. IS* 207-211, August 24, 1810 


wrote down his favonte jiassages Since Pro* 
fessor Gill>ert Chinard's edition of thin notebook, 
every student of JefTcrBon is aware of the pre¬ 
ponderance of closnical authors in his reading 
dunng the formative period of hin life Long 
passages from Horner, Hcrorlotus, Eunpides, 
Anacreon, Virgil, Cuero, Horacr, and Terence, 
chosen because of the prc'giiancy of their mean¬ 
ing, lie painstakingly copied, agdiiint the time 
when he might wiali to refresh his memory 
1 hese authors and many others from the .incieiit 
world contmuwl throughout the rest nf his life 
to provide enjoyment and food for reflection 
His letters, even in the buav years while he was 
President, reflect his constant rradiiig of classical 
authors from whom he receivt-Hj rt'fresliinent and 
support 

Although JrfTenion read wideK and knew the 
French and English philosophers .and histunans 
of hiB own age, his thinking w.m chiefly influence<l 
by the wnters of antiquity From the Greek 
stoics, he gathered the elements of hia persoiMl 
philosophy, and in l^tin historians he found 
confirm.ition of much of his political theory 
Not Montesquieu, not Voltaire, not Bolingbroke, 
but Homer, Epictetus, Gicero, 1 acftus, and other 
(■reeks and Romans supplir<l him with inspira- 
liuii and idiMs "Bv a strange anomaly," Pro¬ 
fessor Chinard remnrkH, "the son of the pioneer, 
the young man supjiosodlv lirought up under 
frontier influenct', felt more kinship with Greece 
und ropulilicaii Rome than with the philosojiliers 
of l^iidon, Paris, or Cieneva 

Like others educated in the classical tradition 
of the eighteenth century, Jefl’erson thought of 
himself as a Roman in the dava of the republic's 
purity a sort of Vir>pnian riiiciniiatiis In¬ 
deed, he often implies the parallel When he is 
busiest with jfTairs of stale, his letters express a 
yearning to return to the simplicity of his farm 
When he is at Monticello, he writes in Horatian 
phrases of the pleasures of country life and the 
freedom from carew of office Although he Is 
the last person to be accused of living in the past, 
he adapted the ideas of antiquity to his own day 
Significantly he copied m his notebook a rural 
idyl from Horace, the Second Epode, leaving out 
the passages that were inapplicable to a Virginia 
plantations^ In his "erlited" version Horace 
reads like an Ainencan pastoral poet writing 
from an Albemarle hilltop Ixjng after he copied 
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thli paflBage, JefTtnon conbnued to dcKribe to 
hu fnends the pleasures of his simple existence at 
Montlcello, and his own reluctance to take time 
from Horace and Tacitus, even to read the 
newspapers.^ 

Great as was his admiration of the Greeks, 
Jeffemon clearly fdt more at home with the 
Homan histonans and moralists. In fact, he 
placed Tacitus first among the world's wnters 
In a letter to his granddaughter, Anne Cary 
Bankhead, December 8, 1808, he commends her 
program of reading 

I like much >'our choice of booki for your winter's 
reading Middleton lAfr of Cicero is among the 
most vaJuahle accounts we have of the period of 
which hr writes, and Tacitus I consider the first 
writer in the world without a single exception. Hu 
book IB a compound of history and momlity of which 
we have no other example 

Many years later, heanng of the discovery of a 
great collection of Greek manuscripts in a vault 
at Athens, he wrote to Joseph Coolidgc, Jr * 
"If true, we may recover what had been lost of 
Diodorus Siculus, Polybius, and Dion Cassius 
I would rather, however, it should have been of 
Livy, Tacitus, and Cicero,"'’ That Tadtus 
with his sententious moroJizations on the virtues 
of ^^publ]can government should have become 
Jeflerson's favontc author is easy to understand 
Parallels of political wisdom evident in other 
Latin historians gave them also a preferred place 
in hiB reading. 

Cicero he respected and read for moral wisdom, 
but he disliked his style. No orator himself, 
Jefferson had a contempt for the windy speeches 
of politiaans, and he particularly disliked the 
rolling periods of Ciccronian oratory, much 
affected on the public platform in his time. If 
Congressmen would read Livy, Tadius, and 
Sallust, he declared, they would find models and 
matenal more suitable for their purposes than in 
Cicoto's orations In fact, he believed that 
Ciceronian speeches in Congress would create 
such public disgust that the governmental pow er 
would shift to the executive branch—which 


^ Wrihmgi 12* 437, letter to David Howdl, Dooembsr 
15, 1110. rheismc idea li rsptsted In s Inter to Cbsries 
Pfseksey, Febmsry 2, 1BI2 {J^ertom Papers, Msm- 
diiMtts HIstOTksl Society CollectlonB, 7th wm. 1: 109, 
1900). In s letter to John Adsnu, Januaiy 21, 1112, 
Jeffenon says he has given up newepepeni in eschei^ for 
Tsdtus end Thocydklei IS. 124) 

Jr§er$sm 125^129. 
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apparently was untainted by Cicera "1 ob¬ 
serve," he wrote J. W Eppes in 1810, 

that the Hfouse] of Rleprcsentarives] are sensible of 
the ill effects of the long speeches in their house on 
their proceedings But they have a worse effect ia 
the disgust they excite among the people, and the 
disposition they are producing to transfer their 
confidence from the legislature to the executive 
branch, which would soon sap our Constitution. 
These speeches therefore, are lese and less read, and 
if continued will cease to be read at all The models 
for that oretor> which is to produce the greatest 
effect by secunng the attention of hearers and 
readers, are to be found in Livy, Tacitus, Sallust, 
and most assuredly not in Cicero I doubt if there 
is a man in the world who can now read one of his 
orations through but as a piece of task-work 

Fourteen years later, wnting to David Harding, 
of Hingham, to express his pleasure at having a 
debating society named after him, Jefferson took 
occasion once more to commend short and logical 
speeches 

Antiquity has left us the finest models for imita 
tion. and he who studies and unitates them most 
nearly will nearest approach the perfection of the 
art Among these I should consider the speeches of 
Livy, Sallust, and Tacitus, as pre-eminent spedmens 
of logic, taste, and that sententious brevity which, 
using not a word to spare, leaves not a moment for 
inattendon to the hearer Amplification is the vice 
of modem oratory It is an insult to sn assembly 
of reasonable men, disgusting and revolting instead 
of persuading Speeches measured by the hour, die 
with the hour ** 

These statements are revealing as evidence of the 
quaJities that Jefferson prised in writers as well 
os in public orators Substance, not ornaments 
and t^ks of style, pleased him most. 

Jefferson's ethical views were a fusion of 
classical and Christian ideals, a synthesis of the 
best that he could extract from Epictetus, 
Epicurus, and Jesus. Concerning his religion he 
was usudly reticent, but in letters to a few 
friends—notably Joseph Priestley, Benjamin 
Rush, William Short, and John Adams—he ex¬ 
pounded his opinions in considerable detail. 
One letter to Short, written io 1819, should be 
read ui full for the insight it gives of Jefferson's 
ethics and the sources of his ideas. A few 
sentences sdll suggest the wnter's point of view. 

As you Bay of yourself, I too am an Epicureaa 
I coniider Hit geouliM (not the imputed) doctrines 
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of Eplcunit M containing everything rational in 
moral philosophy which Greece and Rome have 
left ue. Epictetus, Indeed, has given us what was 
good of the Stoics, all beyond, of their dogmas, 
being hypocrisy and gnmace Thdr great crime was 
id their calumnies of Epicurus and misrepreaenia> 
tions of hiB doctrines: in which we lament to see the 
candid character of Cicero engaging as an accom¬ 
plice Diffuse, vapid, rhetoncal, but eiichantlog 
His prototype Plato, eloquent as himself, dealing out 
mysticisms Incomprehensible to the hunun mind, 
has been ddhed by certain sects usurping the name 
of Christians, because, in his foggy conceptions, they 
found a bads of impenetrable darkness whereon to 
rear fabrications as delirious, of their own invention 
. Of 5iocratcfi wr have nothing genuine but in the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon, for Plato makes him one 
of his collocutors merely to cover his own whimsies 
under the mantle of his name, a liberty of which we 
are told Socrates himself complained Seneca is in¬ 
deed a fine moralist, disfigunng his work at times 
with some Stoicisms, and affecting too much of 
antithesis and point, yet giving us on the a hole a 
great deal of sound and practical morality Bui the 
greatest of all reformers of the depraved religion of 
His own country was Jesus of Nosarelh 
Epictetus and Epicurus give laws for governing 
ourselves, Jesus a supplement of the duties and 
chanties we owe to others ** 

Appended to this letter la a syllabuB of the doc- 
tnnea of Epicurus. An outline of the philosophy 
of Jeaua was omitted because it was “too long 
to be ct^ed “ Ten years before, m a letter to 
Benjamin Rush,*’ jefferaon had included a syl¬ 
labus of Jesus’ teachings. That outline, and his 
anthology from the New Testament, which he 
called Ths and Morah of Jesus^ indicate the 
way in which he harmonized the rationalism of 
£|Mcunjs and the rational portions of Chnaban 
doctrine 

Being a practical rationalist, Jefferson never 
comprehended the mystical concepts of Plato, 
and he usually spoke of the philosopher with 
Gontonpt Indeed, in another letter to Short, 
he declared that ”no writer, ancient or modern, 
has bewildered the world with more sgisii faint 
than this renowned philosopher, in ethics, in 
politics, and physics." Upon Plato Jefferson 
blamed the contradictionB in the character of 
Socrates. Since all antiquity testified to the 
wisdom of Socrates, Jefferson excused his ap¬ 
parent K^hiBins and puenlities as ‘‘the whimsies 
of Plato's own foggy brain."** Likewise, he 

** Ibid. 18. aiO-220, Ottobw 10. 1819 
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attnbuted to "Platonizing Chnetians" the con¬ 
fusion and misinterpretation of the simple teach¬ 
ings of Jesus ** 

If Jefferson was blind to the metaphor and 
mysticism of Plato, it must not be assumed that 
he wnsilcvoid of literary appreciation Although 
purely ethical and uiilitanan values largely de¬ 
termined his choice nf authors, he read both 
prose and poetry with tleliglil Wnling in his 
late fifties, he confesHcd to a lessening interest 
in poetry —as an excuse for failing to apprehend 
the beauties of Joel Barlow’s Columbuid—anf\ he 
had observed in his Thoughts on English Prosody 
(wntten shortly after 1789) that "as we aflvance 
in life 1 suspect we are left at last with 
only Homer and Virgil, perhaps with Homer 
alone "** Actually, however, Jefferson continued 
to read both Greek and I^tm poetry until the 
end of hiB bfc, as his letters prove, especially the 
remarkable correspondence with John Adams in 
which the two old men discussed everything from 
a theory of the Trojan origin of the Indians to 
the relative merits of the pastorals of Theoentua 
and David ** In his youth, he had found par¬ 
ticular pleasure in Homer, Euripides, Anacreon, 
and Horace His taste for these poets endured 
When, bowed down with grief, he sought on 
appropnate epitaph for his wife, he chose two 
lines from the //lod, and when he came to wnte 
the final directions fur his own bunal, he began 
the note with a quotation from Anacreon on the 
evanescence of man 

Although classical poetry made a deep im¬ 
pression upon Jefferson, he continued to find 
hiB most satuifymg reading in the prose of the 
historians and moralists. Some of them, notably 
Tacitus, he constantly reread In these writers 
he could not help seeing parallels to contemporary 
affairs A letter to John Adams in 1819 begins 
with a paragraph on the ominous threat of the 
Musoun agitation and continues with a long 
discussion of the Romans "I have been amusing 
mvself latterly with reading the voluminous 
letters of Cicero," he reports 

They certainly breathe the purest effusions of an 
exalted patriot, while the pamcide Caesar is lost In 
odious contrast Your Intimacy with their his¬ 
tory, ancient, middle, and modern, your famillanty 
with the Improvements in the science of government 


■/M. 18 383, letter to Benjamin WoterhoUM, June 
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at this time, mil enable you, if anybody, to gn back 
with >our principles and opinions to the times of 
Cicero, Cato, and Brutus, and tell us by what 
process these Rreat and virtuous men rould have Ird 
BO unenlightened and vitiated a people into freedom 
and good government, et erts mtht magnus ApoUo 
Cura Hi vaUas et ttbi persuadeas cansitmum te mikt 
fjjr« 

Scores of similar obfH.'rvalione in his IciUtb indi> 
cate JofTcrson's pleasure in rending cI.ubuchI 
history and his persistent belief in the value of 
Its lessons 

We should not assunic, however, that JifTersoii 
hail any sciitimeiilal illusions aliout the infalli¬ 
bility of the ancients C'onccrning the practical 
utility of Anbtoile's Pohlu^, for (xninple, he 
wrote some sound advice to Isaac H Tiffany 

So different u.ir the bt>le of Bociet> then, and with 
thpMT iHHiplc. fmm what il ih now and with us, that 
I think little cdificntinn can lie obtained from ihcir 
wntJiigB on the hubjit i of giAcrnmenl They had 
)ust ideas of the value of iwrhonal hlicrty. hut none 
at all of thi structure of govcniment l>csl calcutalH 
lo preserve it The introdiirtion of this new 

principle of riprehcnlalivc deniocrary has renrkird 
UM^IcM almost everything written iMfon. on the 
hlrucliirc of government, and. In u gnat mrasure, 
relieves our regni, if the i^oliLieal wriUngH of 
Aristotle, or of any other ancient, have been lout, or 
are unfaithfully rendered or explained to us*’ 

Jefferson was opposed lo the litertil nrctptnnce 
and application of political axioms on the au¬ 
thority of Aristotle or any other writer of 
antiquity, on the other hand, he advised making 
use of the expenence, observations, suggesUons, 
and general wisdom to be gleaned from the sagos 
of earlier periods 

Too utilitarian in purpose ever to become a 
pedant. Jefferson niArtMThelesa unclerstond the 
pleasures of philological inquiry One suspects 
that he sometimes had lo reuaun with himself lo 
restrain purely philological and antiquarian im¬ 
pulses A man with Bufhcient interest in lan¬ 
guage to compile a usable Anglo-Saxon grammar 
would naturally not be blind to classical phil¬ 
ology A long letter to Kdward Everett in 1823 
thanks him for a copy of Buttman's Greek 
Grammar and remarks that the author ‘^gocs 
with the herd of grammanans in denying an 
ablative case to the Greek language 1 cannot 


«Ibtd 18, 233-235, December 10. 1819 
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concur with him m that And Jefferson pro¬ 
ceeds to argue for an ablative in Greek After a 
discuBSinn with Adams about the soundness of 
the I-atin word glortoia, he observes “Your 
doubt of the legitimacy of the word gloriola is 
resolved by Cicero, who, in his letter tn 1 ucceius 
expresses a wish *ut nos mettpn vwi glonola 
nostra perfruamur *”*• 

But of all problems in classical philology, 
Jefferson was most iiiteresled in the recoviM-y of 
the origin.d pnmunciation of the Greek and 
Ijiim tongues Wnling to Erra Sulcs from 
Pans in 1785 concerning the war in Eunipc, he 
observeb “We should wish success to the object 
of the two empires if they mcaiil to leave the 
counlr> in ixissession of the (m'ek inhabitants 
We might then expect, once more, to sec the 
language of Homer and Demosthenes a living 
language For I am persuaded the modern 
Greek w'ould easily g(‘t back to its classical 
models Two years later, in a letter to 
Cietirge Wythe, he remarks “1 cannot help 
looking forward to the re-establishing of the 
(ireeks os a people, and the language of Homer 
iK.x'oming again a living language, .is anin^ 
possible events Interest in Gn*ck hbert/-^ 
with Jefferson as with many another intellectual 
of the nineteenth century was prompted lo a 
considerable degree by love of I lomer's language 
JcITerson retained an interciiL m th^ re-establish¬ 
ment of rlnsHiral Greek as a living language and 
was greatly interested in thecompanson Ix^tween 
modern and classical Greek pronunciation 

lakewisc he was eager for American schcKiJ- 
maaiers to adopt the ('onlincntal pronunciation 
of I^itin because it was nearer to the original 
sound The English style of l^tin pronunaa- 
Uon, customary in New England, was an offense 
to hiB rare In a letter to William B Giles in 
1825 he laments the low state of 1^1 in scholar¬ 
ship at the University of Virginia and desenbes 
the horrors of a pronunciation imported from 
Connecticut 

We were obliged last year to receive shameful 
LatinlsU into the classicsl school of the University, 
such ss we will eerUlnly refuse as soon as we can 
get from better schools a sufficiency of those properly 
Instructed to form a class. We must get nd of this 
Connecticut Latin, of this barbarous confusion of 


**/8id IS 410^15, February 24, 1823 See another 
letter to Everett, March 27, 1824 {WntingM 10‘ 20-22) 
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long Bncl short ■> liable*, which render* doubtful 
whether we are liMtcning lu a reader of Chcnilcec, 
Shawnee, Iroquois, or what " 

JeffcTHun had a genuine intcrcat in language 
and could appreciate subtle vanations of idiom 
and style in Grci‘k and Ijitin authors From the 
claanicfi he drew arguments to comlxit the au¬ 
thority of grammatical piinsU, juirticul.irly mis¬ 
guided sticklers for rules who insisted that the 
American language must remain in bondage to 
the vocabulary and pronunciation of the British 
Isles A grammarian of a more liberal view re¬ 
ceived Ins commendation “I concur oiitirciv 
with you in op|)Osition to purists who would 
destroy all strength and l)e.iuty of style by 
subjecting it to a ngorniis compli.mce with their 
rules Fill uj) all the ellipses and syllepses of 
Tacitus, Sallust, Livy, etc , and the elegance and 
force of their sententious brevity arc extin¬ 
guished He points out that the Athenians 
did not consider the Greek language disfigured by 
Doric, Ionian, and other dialects, but on the con¬ 
trary were aware that the language was enncliexl 
by them In a similar w'ay, tin English language 
will receive ennehment from American dialects 

Pniblenis of textual scholarship exritisi JulTcr- 
son's interest in his later je.irs, and, through the 
youthful George Ticknor, he leariKxl to admire 
thesaentiHcschool of textual cniirisiii developing 
in Germany in the early nineteenth century “ 
In February, 1815, alxnil two luonllis before 
Ticknor miled for Germany, he visitetl JelTtrson 
at Monliccllo. For three days the aging states¬ 
man and the enthusiastic studtsit discussed 
literature and Icariling, and when '1 irknor left he 
was commiBsionod by JefTersoii to purchase iL 
collection of the best Euro|Xsin uxliturns of Greek 
and Roman authors, needed at Monliccllo to 
replace books sold to the fabrary of ( ongress 
In addition to cntical editions, JefTerson wantetl 
scholarly translations for the light they tlin*w on 
the meaning of obscure passages In a letter of 
instructions to Ticknor, after rcmarknig on the 
corrupt text of Cu'cro'e philosophical works, he 
odds ^'Translationsaid us with the conjectures of 
those who have made it a particular business to 
study its text ” In another letter, after urging 

* Ibti 16 146-151, Uccember 26, 1825 

■/W 15 338-347. letter to John Waldo, Augurt 16. 
1813 

“ Fqr s discuHiCMi of ihb episode In Jefferson** career, 
sn O. W Loa|, Tkomes 3t§rtion and Gmrfe T*cknar 
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Ticknor to avoid unwicldly folios and quartos in 
favor of convenient octavos, he mentions the 
kind of texts most desired “I value explanatory 
notes, but verbal criticisniB and various readings 
not much I am attracted to the scholia of the 
Greek cl.issics lieraiise they give us the language 
of another age, and with the Greek classics 
prefer translations as convenient aids to the 
understanding of the author Tn the summer 
of 1815, I icknor shipped some of the best edi¬ 
tions available in Gottingen lloinor and V^irgil 
by ('hnstian Gotlloh lfe>ne, Aesch>iuH by 
Christian (lOttfricd SchtUz, jiivcnal by C»corg 
Alexander Ruperli, and Taatus by J6r6mie 
Jacques Oberlin Jefferson was delighted wnth 
the quality of the textual scholarship and wrote 
enthusiastically to his friend and agent 

'1 he editions of Ifiyiu, Riiiierli, Obcrliii, are in¬ 
deed of the first order, bill CHiMTially Hejat’* of 
the Iliad It exceed* anything I linil e\er lonreiM-d 
in editorial ment Hciw inucli it makes u* wuh he 
had done the Minr with the Orlji,gey This 

style of editing has all iHl supcrionly vour furnier 
letters havi amnlied to it, nnd urges us to read again 
the authors wi have formerly read to obtain j new 
and higher imdLrstanding of them 

In an outburst of reiiewoiJ zeal for cl.issical 
studu's the sagt* of Monticello wnjte Ticknor's 
fatliiT that if he were* twenty years \oungcr he 
would join the vouth upon a journey to Rome 
and Athens 

Whtm the British bumetl the Library of (am- 
gresH in t8t4, Jefferson sold to the nation his own 
niagnihcent collection of books for half their cost 
Immediately he set alxiut gathiniig a new library 
for himself Phnnks in |)art to Picknor’s help, 
the library at Monticello soon contained some of 
(he best critical texts of the classics then available 
in Europe Not even the straitened slate of 
Jefferson's hiiaiict's prevented the buying of fine 
edition* of his favorite authors. 

The most obvious proof of Jefferson's debt to 
the classical world is to be seen, of course, in the 

^Ibid 16 

»/6uf 20 

Book* in the M:rv)nd lilirarv cullectvd al MimtlcLlki ore 
liHtid in a Caiaioine Presideni Jefferson*s Library by 
Nathaniel P Poitr^ pnhliBtuxl by Gain ood Scatnn in 
Waiihington for the hdlc un Fcbriur) 27,1826 Hie bcxjkfi 
in JofTcmm'* earlier and larger collectKm, aoki to the 
nnllon after the Libmry al Congren burned In 1814, ore 
lilted in a Cataiogne of ike Library ^ the United Stales 
(Waihlngtod, 1815) Roth cataloguei ihow e»:ellcnt col- 
loctKuii of the dfuaks. 
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architeclural monuments which he left as me- 
monals to the diversity of his taJoits Archi¬ 
tecture was Bomethinst more than a hobby with 
him, and he applicil himself to the art with 
singular devotkm. Dunng his travels in France 
he was fascinated with the remains of Roman 
architecture, particnilarly the Maison Carrte at 
Ntmes. which he chose as the priiiapal model for 
the slate capitol at Richmond In a letter of 
September 20, 1785, to James Madison, he 
deaenbed the Maison Carr6e as ‘‘one of the most 
beautiful, if not the most beautiful and precious 
morsel of architecture left us by antiquity,” and 
he implored Madison to try to delay work on the 
capitol until the model being preparal in France 
could reach Richmond Already he dreamed of 
setting up a standard of esthetic judgment based 
on classical examples ”How,” he asked Madi¬ 
son, ”iB a taste in this beautiful art to be formed 
in our countrymen unless we avail ourselves of 
ever>’ occasion when public buildings arc to be 
erected, of presenting to them models for their 
study and imitation?”** Dunng the next thirty 
years, Jefferson lalx>red unceasingly over his 
drawmg board to provide the plans and diagrams 
of both public buildings and private residences, 
chastely classical in concf^tion, to be examples 
for his countrymen’s ’’study and imitation ” 
The Virginia capitol, the Rotunda and the pavil¬ 
ions of the University of Virginia, Monticcllo, 
and many other structures demonstrate his ability 
to translate a belief in the eupenonty of the 
Roman style into tangible illuitrationB of his 
theory 

Jefferson learned architectural design chiefly In 
his library, where he had a collection of the best 
books on the subject, though his travels in 
Europe also strengthened his esthetic judgment 
and sharpened his perceptions. In his study he 
pored over llie designs of Vitruvius and the 
Roman’s great Renaissance disciple Palladio 
For the English imitations of Palladio, he had 
scant respect, but from French eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury interpretations of classical design he gained 
a certain inspiradon.** From Palli^io directly, 
however, came most of his own basic deigns, 
which he adapted with remarkable ingenuity to 
the practical requirements of Vu^nia buildings, 
public and private. In architecture, aa in his¬ 
tory and literature, he took from the 

** WtktMt 5' 134-1J7 (y ftlio tbs leCler to the 
ComtsM dp Tsh^, Msieb 20. 1787 (Igmtefi Si lOi-lOS). 

** Fkke Kisilsil], Tkomti ArektUd (Boston, 

1916); J7, 8L 82. 


everything that was useful and adapted it to his 
own ends without becoming a slave to conven¬ 
tion Such skill of adaptation and creation could 
not have been diown by even an Inspired dilet¬ 
tante, It was proof of ^nstaking and studious 
application to his art, an art which the best critic 
of Jefferson's architectural ability desenbes as 
the fusion "of retrospection and of science,” and 
"above all, a critical historic spinL ”** 

To American architecture he brought mathu- 
maticul precision of line and correclness of detail 
based on the finest examples of Roman building 
In the words of Fisko Kimball, "directly or 
indirectly, American classiasni traces its ances- 
try to jeffemon, who may truly be called the 
father of our national architecture.”*' The 
modernistic cntics who complained recently 
about the "outmoded classical style” of the 
Jefferson Memorial In Washington surely knew 
nothing of architectural history To have 
erected in Jefferson’s honor a slnicturc in other 
than the Roman style would have been a supreme 
irony 

Thoroughlv saturated in ihe literature and his¬ 
tory of antiquity, Jefferson thought of the 
Cireeks and Romans not as abstractions in books 
but as part of the organic stream of life The 
personalities of Grei'cc and Rome were almost as 
familiar as those of hia own country When 
Patnek Henry addressed the House of Delegates, 
Jefferson observed that the orator spoke "as old 
Homer wrote ” When Jefferson’s mind dwelled 
on ambitious dictators, he recalled Julius Caesar 
before he remembered Napoleon. When traitors 
were mentioned, he atH Catiline instead of 
Benedict Arnold Speaking in admiration of his 
old friend George Wythe, he described him as 
"a Cato without the avanoc of the Roman ” 
Such references, of course, were conventtonal 
among educated men In this period, but Jefferson 
was remarkable for the way In which he assimi¬ 
lated the dassical post into his own idiom His 
language and his thought were singularly free 
from academic taint and booldshness. Only In 
a few instances—a very few—did his learning 
betray him into pedant^, as when he invented 
Grecian names for new states and territories— 
CherroneMis, AiMnuipia, Illlnoia, Polypotamia, 
Metropotamia, and Pelisipia^ HapK^ly, this 
suggestion, more reminiscent of Shakesjpeare's 

89. 

« Tk0 IFrdtsfi ^ T'lsfSM collectsd and sdltsd 

by Paul Lafeatff Fttd (New York, 1898), 8i 410. 
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HolofefBCfl than th« Virginian, wba ovomiled, 
and it itatida aa the rare exception to the usual 
ease with which JefTenon wore hia classical 
learning 

The moat significant quality of Jefferson's 
claasicism, in its vanoua manifestattons, was its 
vitalityi the fact that it was a Imng thing, a part 
ctf everyday life. He himself wisely advised 
against "the Oothic idea that we arc to look 
backwards instead of forward for the improve¬ 
ment of the human mind,"^ but he was conscioua 
of being the heir of all the post. Systematically 
and intelligently, he investigated the true worth 
of that heritage and pointed out its utility to hia 
own age and generation His interpretation of 
cloaucal culture carried with it no smell of the 
lamp, no atmosphere of musty books. Classical 
studies in America died only when they passed 
into the exclusive guardianship of the school¬ 
masters—when shibboleths and tags of language 
were sulmtituted for the substance of the anaent 


** Wnituis, Memonal edltUin, 10. 148, letter to Joeoph 
Priestley, January 27, 1000, 


civilizations In the early years of the republic, 
the classics had not yet foundered on the and 
shores of pedantry. 

Jefferson and the men of learning contemporary 
with him still drew on classical sources for inspi¬ 
ration and instruction They still believed that 
leaders in a democratic state had an obligation 
to he infonnecl--and if [XMsiblc, to be wise 
Education meant something more than the 
cachet of an academic degree or technical trammg 
for d vocation Special fields of human relations 
—the "soaul sacnces," for example—had not yet 
invented a jargon unintelligible to ordinary mor¬ 
tals Clarity of thought and expression and 
breadth of vision were still ideals to be sought, 
and in the attainment of these ideals, the litera¬ 
ture of antiquity had a value unsurpassed In 
his own person Thomas Jefferson exemplified the 
universal worth of classical cultivation—a culti¬ 
vation which helps to explain the wisdom and the 
vision, not only of Jefferson, but of many others 
among that remarkable group of leaders who hod 
the intelligence and the character which could 
create a nation 
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1 By this time my colleaKues in the sym- 
pofiiiini have naid eo much aljout Thomas JelTcr’ 
tfon, and said it bo gracefully, that I would dr 
well to abbreviate my reniarkn Moreover, the 
previous npeakeni have readily encroached uixjn 
my subject, doubtkw finding it difficult to con¬ 
sider the versatile Jefferson an a lawyer, a farmer, 
a chplomat, a traveller, without disciihsing also 
hiB thoughts and acts in the broad held of na¬ 
tural philosophy Thus the famous contribu¬ 
tion on the mould-board of the plow has been 
presented, as well as the observations and spccu 
latjons on climate, ethnology, and paleontology 
My remarks can therefore be in the nature of 
miscellaneous siipplrmcntary notes 

2 Jefferson had a telescope He w^us keenly 
and practically interested in surveying and navi¬ 
gating, and in the astronomical measurements 
required by such work, but he was in no sense 
an astronomer fiis curiosity about the non- 
terrestrial was, however, healthy, and his ad¬ 
miration for the famous self-taught David Bit- 
lenhotise of Philadelphia brought him into 
frequent contact with practi(*al and speculative 
astronomical questions He used his telescoix; 
on the finnular irli|>se of the sun of September 
17, IRll, and reported his observations both 
carefully and modestly Toward the end of his 
life he UBcil the telcsco|x* to watch, from his 
mountain home, the workmen building the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia 

3 Like all flaring thinkers and workers in the 
pioneer (la>8 of so many of the sciences, Jefferson 
went off the deep cml a few' times These mis- 
adYenturen were so few', compared with his sue- 
rcsscfl, that one should nol mention them at all 
except to counteract the impression that he was 
actually omniscient and infallible Naturally he 
became cautioul When, for example, iHxctacu- 
lar reports were made about shooting stars, he 
was skeptical According to the Honorable S L 
Mitchill’s account, Jefferson declined to accept 
the story of the meteoritic fall in Connecticut in 
December, 1807 He did not like this Con¬ 
necticut story. And he did not like the way the 


Connecticut Yanketw pronounced ihcir Latin, 
cither There was, indeed, no love lost, for it is 
notorious how vigorously much of Connecticut 
disliked this Virginia advocate of religious toler¬ 
ance The reiKirUnJ showers of stones from the 
Coiinwliciit cloudH--he discounted such claims 
at once and said, according to Mitchill, that five 
words would Ik; suffiuent for a response They 
w'ere short words—"It is all a lie’" 

But later, when the evidence concerning the 
melc'oritic fall became clearer, Jefferson recon¬ 
sidered the mattcT and reconimcndefl that com¬ 
petent authorities of the American Philosophical 
Society might look into it He first pointed out. 
however, that llio sending of the Connecticut 
stones to the Cungresemen was not neccssanly 
the most profiuble proceriure, In view of the 
limitations of those iiarticulor gentlemen. The 
letter on the meteoritic stones to Mr Daniel 
Salmon is datexi February IS, 1808, and is worth 
quoting as an illuHtralion of Jefferson's scientific 
attitude 

Sir,- -I ha\c dul> rccei\ed your letter of the Htli 
instant, on the subject of the stone in your posses¬ 
sion, supposed meteonc Its descent from the at¬ 
mosphere presents so much difficulty as to require 
careful examination But I do not know that the 
most effectual examination could be made by the 
members of the National Legislature, to whom you 
have thought of exhibiting it Some fragments of 
these stones ha\e been already handed about among 
them But those most highly qualified for acting m 
ihetr stations are not necessarily supposed most 
familiar with subjects of natural history, and such 
of them as have that famibanty, are not In situa¬ 
tions here to make the investigation I should think 
that an inquiry by some one of our scientific so¬ 
cieties, as the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia 
for example, would be most likely to be directed 
with such caution and knowledge oS the subject, as 
would Inspire a general confidenre We certainly 
are not to deny whatever we cannot account for 
A thousand phenomena present themselves daily 
which we cannot explain, but where (acts are sug¬ 
gested, bearing no analogy with the laws of nature 
as yet known to us, their verity needs proofs pro¬ 
portioned to their difficulty. A cautious mind will 


nocKXDincB or the auesican philosuphkal BoiixTY, vni,. 87, jfo 3, july. 1943 
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wdgh well the opposition of the phenomenon to 
everything- hitherto olMerved, the strength of the 
tevumony by which it Is supported, and the errore 
and miBConceptions to which e\cn our senses arc 
liable It may be \cry difhcull to explain how the 
stone yon possess came into the |>osition in which 
It was found Hut is il easier to ixplain how it got 
into the clouds from whence it m supposed to havi 
fallen? The actual fact however is the thing to be 
established, and this I hope will be done b> those 
whose situations and qualihcations enable them to 
do It 

4 Much earlier than the years of the mctwir 
shower and the annular eclipse, JefTerBoii luuJ 
developed a conBiderahle interewt im certain proli- 
lema of cosmogony During liis long stay in 
France he had Iiecoinc ncT|uaintc‘d with fnan> of 
the leading nriLiiiisis Among them w.as the 
famous BulTon, the great n.ilurnliHl and ihe en- 
cyrIo|jet]jr writer on scientilic sul>jectH BiifTon 
got some of hiH hinlogic«il speennenH from JelTer- 
son, and was generous enough to wnte, '‘I Hhould 
have counseled you, sir, lx;forc puhJiohing my 
Natural Hiatory, and then 1 should have lieen 
sure uf the facts " It was u fine compliment, in 
the Parisian style It is scarctdy iinaginablc 
now that u scientist would sei'k the advice of a 
leading national piolitician in order to get hiH 
facts straight 

5. The “Epogiies de lu Nature," written by 
HulTon about 1780, received excited attention 
throughout Europe^ It was hut one |>*irt of the 
fitxUnre Naiur^Ut witli which he was nHsociatinl 
and which appc.nrcxl during forty years m almost 
numberless volumes One particular tlieury in 
"Epoques dc la Nature" disturbed JefTerson 
He wrote about it. on January 1, 1784, to the 
Reverend James Mailison 

It has occasioned me to reHccL a little mure 
attentively on BulTon's central heat than I did in 
the moment of our ronvernation and to form an 
opinion different from what I then expressed The 
term "central heat" does of itself give us a false 
Idea of Buffon's hypothesis If it means a heat 
lodged In the center of (he earth and diffusing its 
warmth from thence to the extremities, then cer¬ 
tainly It would be less in proportion to the distance 
from that center. & of course less under the e<]uator 
than the poles, on high mountains than in deep 
vollles. But Buffon's theory is that this earth was 
once in a stage of hot fusion, and that it has been, 
•nd sUn continues to be cooling What it the course 
of this process? a heated body being surrounded 
by a colder one whether solid or fluid, the heat, 


which IS Itself a fluid flows into (he colder body 
ciiiially from every point of the hotter 

JcfferwHi of coufM. Biibsmlnxl to the current 
fluid thiH>ry of heal, uni vernal at that time, but 
it IS notcworlhv that ht also stales one of the 
basic laws of iherniorlvnamics He goes on in 
iht Utter to Madison to reason that on the 
DufTon hypothesis tlie K-arth slioukl be hotter at 
the Poll's than at the l^uator, conlr.iry to ob¬ 
servation, and contrary to thi conclusion iltrived 
by DufTon, who that the Earth iK'ing thin¬ 
nest at the I’oli's, will cool sofiner there than 
under the Kqualur where it is thicker Jefferson 
concludes, "If my idea uf the procoHs of cooling 
lx‘ right, his is wrong and his wdioU theory in 
tlie Epochs of \aiiire is overset " 

6 In general, the natural philosophy of Jefer- 
son was of the practiral sort Apiitin nllv he 
was soniewh.it sourexl by the s|M'Culators on I he 
origin and age of the Earth Dui he rallur 
skilfully avoided the mutroversy of his time an 
lo the origin of fossil slulls on the mountain 
to|)s He would not commit himself that tlie'v 
were remnants of the sea line of the tune of 
Noah's Flood, or evidence of the rising oceMii 
waters h.iving covered the peaks, or one of those 
strange manifestations of the All-wisi* which iier- 
mits shell-Ifke fonimrions to grow through the 
tige-s 111 the same wn^ that queer rock formations 
and crystals .u'e fonnisl without «issnciatexi 
organisms 

His interest in ge*ology was chiefly confined to 
a practical inteTest in mining and m the related 
field of ivileontotogy His enlhuHiaam for fossil 
bones led him to the iiiquinefl and writings anrl 
culleTting that have* given him nghi to the title 
of Founder of Amcriean Paleontolog\ As has 
been told fully elsewlu'rL*, and many limes, he 
brought along to the acicntieta and museums uf 
Philadelphia a collection of remarkable bones 
when he journeyed to that citv to become the 
Vice Prt'sideiit of the United States One hun¬ 
dred and fifty years later those fossils are on 
proud display Another collection of fossils was 
awiriblcd for his Monlicello museum It was 
a truly remarkable display for its time In 1816 
It dominated the house, according to the account 
of the French victor Montlezun, whose detailed 
report on Monticello, printed in 1818, will soon 
be ropublished by Professor Chmard 

7 The steam engine waa one of the practical 
scieDtific developments of his time that had a 
peculiar appeal to Jefferaon It inopired him to 
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Bcvk the poaeibility not ao much of transporta¬ 
tion nor of manufacturing, but rather oS the 
emanapation the individual dtizen from the 
drudgery of chores. He viewed the advances of 
science in terms of the practical problems of hia 
plantation If the tea kettle could only be de¬ 
veloped into a practical steam boiler, the water 
could be pump^ to the tops of the houses, the 
household ma^inery could then be operated by 
water power, and hands released from house¬ 
hold work for the fields. JefTcrson went from 
France to England especially to see Watt and 
his famous engine, but the canny inventor, 
or his advisers, saw to it that this shrewd and 
inventive Virginian did not get a close look at 
the details 

8. Jefferson was mterested in the preaous 
metals from two standpoints—the coinage of the 
United States, and the mming industry. While 
Vice President he was attracted by the problems 
of the copper mines at Newark, New Jersey. 
Miss Adams has Just this month published from 
the Eloston Public Library a letter, heretofore 
unpublished, touching on this subject. Jeffer¬ 
son wrote to Elisha Boudinot in Newark con¬ 
cerning the resources of the Schuyler copper 
mines, which operated some three miles north of 
the town from 1719 to 1775, and later. There 
IS one sentence in that newly published letter 
which Indicates an early contact of the Roosevelt 
family with the White House Was it prophetic? 
The sentence is ‘*As soon as you receive Mr 
Roosevelt's answer 1 shall be further thankful 
for the communication of ic." A matter of m- 
corporation was involved, and one may assume 
that the awaited answer came in good time from 
Nicholas Roosevelt, who was the grent-great- 
grandunde of some later tenants of the White 
House 

9. When in 1790 George Washington was 
President and Thomas Jefferson the Secretary 
of State, the latter was asked to make a report 
on weights and measures, suitable for the new 
Federation of States The subject naturally in¬ 
terested one with such wide scientific and social 
interests as Jefferson, and one who had had close 
contacts with the reforms and innovations In 
France He made recommendations that in a 
way resulted in the founding of the Bureau of 
Standards. But Congress nmde painfully slow 
progress with the project. 

More than twenty years later Jefferson was 
writing to Dr. Robert Patterson oonceming the 
effort ofi|^ American Philosophical Society to 


look into the subject of fixing standards of meas¬ 
ures, weights, and coins. He was a ncm-reekJait 
member of a committee charged with examining 
the problem With a fine sense of the disad¬ 
vantage ci working with a committee from a dis¬ 
tance, Jefferson modestly remarked, in the in¬ 
troduction to a long letter on the subject 

Isolated M is my podtion, I am sure I can offer 
nothing but what occurred to the committee en¬ 
gaged on It, with the advantage on their part of 
correction by an interchange of sentiraenta and ob- 
servadoni among theraaelvea I will, hoaever, has- 
ard some general ideas, because you desire It, and if 
a single one be useful, the labor wiW not be lost. 

It la of interest that a major part of this letter 
is devoted to the question of the appropriate 
diplomatic techniques ncoesury to get co-opera¬ 
tion in Europe on on American innovation. 
All must be handled delicately, with full con¬ 
sideration of the prides and prejudices and sen- 
■itive vanities of the Governments of the foreign 
nations 

With England, our explanabons much 

more delicate Che writing about the ^ 

interoationsl agreement un a dccut4£#y*tein for 
weights and measuresj; they are tMrVder country, 
the mother country, more advancS^n the arts and 
tcieocet, possessing more wealth and leisure for 
thdr improvement, and animated by a pride more 
than laudable. The subject should therefore be 
opened to them with infinite tenderness and respect, 
and In some way which might give them due place 

His approach reminds one of the techniques and 
tenderoeMes necessary at the present time in 
advocating international fellowship 

Jefferson makes an interesting commentary on 
the English gentleman as an amateur sdentiat 

We C>n VlrginlaJ arc all occupied in industrious 
pursuits. They abound with persons living on the 
industry of their fathers, on the earnings of thdr 
fdlow-dtiiens, given away by thdr rulers as pen¬ 
sions. Some of these, desirous of laudable dUtlnc- 
tlQD, devote thdr time and means to the pursuits of 
sdenee, and become profitable members of society by 
industry of a higher order. (IFWfffifi, Lipscomb 
snd Beigh ed , 13; 105,1907 ) 

Coming back to his oonsideratkin of weights 
and measures, we find Jefferson proposing to Dti 
P atterson, in one oystal-dear sentence, un¬ 
matched in my expertence for simplicity and 
oompletenoB, the fcdlowlng. 
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That our unit of measure then lie a |icmlulum of 
such length aa in the latitude of m the level of 
the ocean, and la a given temperature, fthall perforin 
Its vibrations, in small and equal arcs, in one second 
of dme 

Hia uncommon gift for dear writing could not 
be better illustrated But his propoaal waa not 
accepted. Hb argumenta against the unit of the 
one-ten-millionth part of the distance from the 
Pole to the Equator were good and to the point 
But It takea more than clarity and logic to sim¬ 
plify the deeply rooted system of weights and 
measures. 

10, Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia were among 
his moat noteworthy wntings To me they 
demonstrate more dearly than anything else 
that, U he had been free from hia national 
political life, he could have readily developed into 
one of the leading scientists of his time and 
country. His Notes on Virginta touched oil 
phases of the natural history of the region, and 
dealt with its people and its government. There 
were many editions, many translations. But he 
viewed his accomplishments with modesty On 
September 25, 1785, he wrote to Francis Hop- 
kinaon 

I have sometime* thought of sending a copy nf 
my Note* to the Philosophical Societv as a tribute 
to them, but this would seem as if 1 considered them 
as worth something, which I am conscious they arc 
not 1 will not ask you for your advice on this 
occauon, because it is one of thoee on which no man 
Is authorised to ask a sincere opinion I shall there¬ 
fore refer it to further thought 

How many an editor has wished that hie 
sdentific contributors would refer ihcir compoai- 
tions to further thought^ 

The Notes were wntten in the war years, 1781 
and 1782, and therefore we should make some 
allowance for JefTcrson’s rather slinging com- 
partson of Uttk Amenca with Great Britain and 
great France, so far as the productmn of genius 
isooncerned Hiswartimecommentson Britain 

The present war so long having cut off communica- 
doB with Great Britain, we are not obte to make a 
fair eatimate of the state of science in that country 
The spirit with which she wages war, is the only 
■ample before our eye*, and that does not seem the 
legiditute offspring either of science or of nviiisa- 
tl^ The sun of her glory is fast descending to the 
horijdn. Her phUoeophy has crossed the Channel, 
htf freedom the Atlantic, and herself seems passing 


to that awful dissolution w'hose iH^ue is not given 
human foresight to ^an 

For four hundred years wornetl men have 
predicted the impending dissulution of England. 
She has always been in a state of rapid decline! 

11 One could continue at length with quota¬ 
tions that show (he seiisitivencse, the vast learn¬ 
ing, the curiosity, and the originality of this 
astonishing Virginia farmer Ht had, aa they 
say, pretty nearly everything In the field of 
natural philoaophy he had caution and danng, 
inquisitiveness and a willingness to change his 
mind in the light of new facts or os n result of 
further thought What we would now call 
proper scientific methods and attitudes appeared 
to be instinctive with him 

12. His scientific creed is illustrated in his re¬ 
sponse to the Al)b^ Raynal's taunt, already 
mcntionetl by Professor Chinard, that America 
had produced no poet, no mathematician, no 
man of genius in any art or any science In his 
Notes on Virginia, Jefferson asked for time with 
regard to the poet, but pomted to Washington 
and Franklin (as well he might) as leaders in 
the soldier's craft and the craft of physics, and 
concerning the PhiJadelphia astronomer he wrote 

We had bupposed Mr Rittenhouse second to no 
astronomer living, but in genius he mubt lie the first, 
becautp he is self-taiighi As an artUt he has ex¬ 
hibited as great a proof of mechunicdl genius as the 
world has ever produced He has not indeed made 
a world, but he hab iiy imitation approached nearer 
Its Maker than any man who ha^ lived from the 
Creation to this day 

In a footnote he points out that the European 
nations traverse the globe with the aid of Had¬ 
ley's quadrant, whuh was actually invented by 
the Amcncan Godfrey 

But to return to the saentific creetl The 
Abb6 Ruynal later withdrew his taunt with re¬ 
gard to the North Amcncans, but still dis¬ 
paraged the South Americans. In a footnote 
Jefferson questions the sufficiency of the French¬ 
man's knowledge and the depth of his research 
on the subject concerning which he was wnting. 
Hr indicated how the nationality and conditions 
of the interpreter might well affect the interpreta¬ 
tion, and concluded with the unforgettable 
statement 

A patient pursuit of facts, and a cautious combina¬ 
tion and comparison of them, is a drudgery to which 
man is subjected by hib Maker If he wishes tu obtain 
sure knowledge 
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Among the founderB of the Republic, who in¬ 
cluded other men of wide readinn and hiRh 
Bcientific QttiiinmenlB, Jefferson was unique in 
lieinR also devoted to the arts—as an amateur, as 
a collector, as u patron, and, in architecture, ns a 
giftetl irealive artist of far-re.ichinR influtnee 
This mterctil went much beyond any mere 
formal roundinp of Rcncral cultivation When 
iimonR the French, as Minister from the Ihiiletl 
Stall's, he wrote 

Were I to proceed to tell jnu huH iniich I enjov 
iheir arch lire lure, sculplurr, |.>Hintinn, music, 1 
should w.int words . The last of them, particu 
larly, is an cn)tJ^lnl•nl, the deprivation of whiih with 
us, cannot b 4 * cdk ulated 1 am alnumr ready to saj. 

It IB the onI> tiling which from my heart I cnv> 
them, and which, in spite of all the authority of the 
Decalogue, I do co\ et ^ 

While it was in Europe that Jefferson first had 
opportunity to influlge to the full his enjoyment 
of the arts, nn interest ui them had beRun very 
early in his life, This was the more remarkable 
since artistic stimuli and artistic opixirtunitics 
wire then so cxtreiiielv nieagn* in America 
1 hiR was espceiiilly true in the South, where the 
scattcrcti plantations were not f,ivor,ihle to ac- 
tivitK'H which nourish chief!v m towns An 
effort to (leierniiiie how Jefferson was able to 
form any adcqualo idea of the arts, ns he verv 
noliihly did, may lie not without interest for the 
cultural hiBttiry of America 

It IS hani to realiie how very few and inade¬ 
quate were works of any of the arts in the Colonies 
generally, and m Virginia, at the time of Jeffer¬ 
son’s youth As late as 1781 he could write, in 
his !^ot 4 s on Vifitnta, not unjustly of architec¬ 
ture there in itB acailcmic aspects "The first 
pnnaplce of the art arc unknown, and there 
exists scarcely a model among us Buffiaently 
chaste to give an idea of thenii ’ Of sculpture, 
the first work to come to Virginia was the marble 
statue of I-ord Botetourt voted by the Colony ui 

' To Charict Bellini, Sepiembcr 10. 1705 (WnUmgs ^ 
Lipiicomb cd., 4 154, 1903) 

rirt^iMaa i.s of tiis amwucas i inunMwmtAL aonrrv, 


1771,^ executed by Richard Hay'ward in 1773, 
and set up m the capitol at Williamsburg Of 
[laintingff we know almost none in Virginia at 
that time except iwrtraits, the beat of them being 
scarcely more important than the Kncllcrs at 
Wi*8tovcr Painters working in the colony were 
few anil poor enough John Wolaston, John 
HcRsehua, John Durand In 1768 was sent from 
I^ndon to Richanl Henrv in Westmoreland 
the young Charles Willson Peale’s heroic classical 
full-length of Pitt, but it is doubtful if Jefferson 
(.vcr saw this ambitious and sophonionc work 
It was only in 1774 that Pcnic first jaunted at 
Willmmsburg 

Meanwhile Jefferson had one opportunity in 
youth to see something of what other colonic 
had to offer In 1766 he came to Philadelphia to 
lie inoculateil against the smallpox by^r John 
Morgan, to whom he brought a lett^ttf intro¬ 
duction from John Page, he pasm through 
AnnniKills and pressed on to New York The 
figure of Put and the equestrian statue of the 
King, ordert-d in that year byjjie Assembly of 
Nt.w York* were not reccivewBnd set up until 
1770 Philadelphia, more than any other Colo¬ 
nial town, already had n small group of umatinirs 
dml collecrora, including the men who had lately 
joined to send the young Benjamin West to 
luly Judge William Allen had copies of sev¬ 
eral Italian works, including a Venus of Titian, 
the Concert of Oiorgionc, and a Holv Family of 
Correggio * John Penn’s collocrion, according to 
Henry Pelham, Copley’s half-brother, was “very 
great and elegant.’’* Former Governor James 
Hamilton had at Bush Hill what passed for an 

• One might expfcct Jeffeniun, then In the Hoiue of 
BurncttBCM, to have been on the committee regarding thit, 
but he wuB not Cf* Jownals, 177(y 1772 130. We do 
not know that he wsi particuliirly a friend or admirer of 
Botetourt, git he had been of the preceding governor, 
Fguquler 

»Copley to Henry I^lfaam, September 29, 1771 {Coplty- 
PdhamUmt 163,341.1014) 

4 Henry Pelham to hm mother. November IB. 1774 
(M 272)* F®" further cvidcnoei on Phtladelphui col- 
lectkNu, C and J. Bridenbaugh, RmMm and GnntUmen: 
213'2I5. 218, 1942 

WL. 87, no. 3, juuv. 1943 
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original by Murillo, a Saint Ignatius taken from 
a Spanuh ship, and copies by West, in his garden 
were “seven statues of line Italian marble curi¬ 
ously wrought." As early as 1761 John Morgan 
hod paid tribute to both Allen and Hamilton, 
'"from whom 1 have received so many favors,"* 
and we cannot doubt that he introduced the 
brilliant and fashionable young Virginian into 
their society 

It was doubtless to Morgan himself, however, 
that JefTenon owed his real initiation into the 
arts Morgan was born in 1735 and was thus 
but eight years Jefferson *8 senior Besides study¬ 
ing in L<mdon, Edinburgh, and Paris, he had 
made the Grand Tour of Italy,* had followed 
James Byers' "Course of Antiquities" in Rome, 
had a library including works on art, architec¬ 
ture, and ai^aeology, and had brcnighc back 
from Italy a notable collection of copies of old 
masters os well os of drawings and engravings of 
both paintings and architecture He owned, for 
instanee, Vignola’s work on the oalers of archi¬ 
tecture, he had been to Vkxmza, and "visited 
several elegant palaces built by Palladio 
and the Thcatrum Olympiconim,” of which he 
had "procured a pretty exact jilate " We shall 
not be mistaken in supposmg that, during Jeficr- 
Bon'e weeks in Philadelphia, Morgan found m 
him a receptive diaci|dc, that in the field of art 
Morgan's example was as fruitful for Jefferson 
as that of Wythe, Small, and Fauquier in other 
fields, and that Jefferson promised himself not 
to fall behind him in the adornment of his own 
future dwelling 

Not until the year 1773 do we know definitely 
of any copies of old masters in Virginia On 
March 4 of that year the painter Matthew 
Pratt, of Philadelphia, who, like Peale, had 
studied with West in I^ndon, advertised in the 
Virginia GcMBiir that he had brought with him to 
Williamsburg and was exhibiting and offenng for 
•ale "a small but very neat collection of paint¬ 
ings," six of these being after old masters They 
Included his own mediocre copy of West's copy of 
Correggio's "St Jerome" (that is, the Holy 
Family with Saint Jerome), another "Holy 
Family," and his copy of Guido's "Jupiter and 

*Tbs Bridsnbsufh* {tbtd i 215) cull Morgaii tho “fore¬ 
most of tbs FhilsMphls Gollectcrt," and chronicle the 
vhita of John AcUms and othera to him 

• Jam r m i af Dt John J^erfBa from Kim$ to Landom, 
J744t with m Jimitmt qf a Jomai at Jioma 1764, and a 
ShdA, 1907 ThU iodiides a list of artidn 
cftlteoted by Dr, Morgan during hit travels 


h'uropa By the 18th Pratt was evidently 
heaving Williamsburg to paint near Richmond 
and, later, at llaiiiplon, but the pictures for a 
time reinaini.*d visible near the ('apitol Jeffer¬ 
son's accounts show that he happened to be in 
Williamsburg for a week during this fortnight 
We cannot doubt that he, who never failed to see 
anv ctiriosity, improved the opportunity to visit 
the exhibition, but we shall see that the particular 
works shown cannot have made a favorable im¬ 
pression on him He bought none, and did not 
add their subjects to his lists of desiderata 
It was in music that Jefferson Rnt was able to 
indulge his tastes, through a senous mastery of 
the violin, which he had played since boyhood 
In his earliest surviving pocket uccounl books, 
which begin in 1767, we find frequent items for 
fidrllesfnngs With (!^vcrnor Fauquier, himself 
a musician, Jefferson formed one of a little group 
of amateurs who played often at the Palace, pnur 
to Fauquier's death m 1768 Jefferson con¬ 
tinued to study the violin with Alberti, a gifted 
virtuoso who had come to Williamsburg with 
some players, and to whom Jefferson's payments 
begin in 1769 Later Jefferson jieniuadcd Alberti 
to come and live at MontiOLllo, where he took 
lessons for several years "I suppose," Jefferson 
wrote, "that during at least a dozen years of my 
life, I played no less than three hours a day 
He lost no opportunity of acquiring fine instru¬ 
ments, one in May 1768, which would seem to bo 
the Cremona he sull had when he Hied, another 
for which, "together with all his music composed 
for the viohn," he pledged a largo sum to John 
Kandnipli in 1771, and which ho acquired when 
Randolph went to England in 1775 These two, 
he said, "would fetch in London any price " 
Nicholas Tnst, who married JefforKm's grand¬ 
daughter, quotes him as saying he had to Jay 
aside his violin on the eve of the Revolution,* but 
we still find payments for fiddlestrings, os well ns 
for a music staml, on his arrival in Pans, where 
in 1786 he bought a small violin, his third 
Even after he had broken his right wrist, indeed 
when ho was Secretary of Stale, he had his fiddle 


>W Sawitiky, Idattkow Pratt 29 ff, 1942 Theie 
copKs of Carreulo jind Guido survive and ore cbere 
itIuBt rated. 

* DneumenM on Jefferson's eoriy sttalnmente In musk 
ore oMTinblod by Mario Kimball, Tka Poad to 1943, 
bera Bupplonented by later antrlei In his nuniitcrlpt 
ooDMiiit boola. A fuller dlmsslon vOl be publbbed by 
Carleton Sprague Smith snd Helen Bultock, 
^H,n,Knxal^LSfa^JafafMl 131,1858. 
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bow mended, and on the eve of retirement laid in 
0 good supply of strings." In 1800 he was still 
buying music 

His musical interests were not limited by the 
violin In 1771, during hii courtship of Martha 
Wayles, herself muHcally gifted, he ordered a 
clavichord from Hamburg, then wrote "I have 
since setm a Fortu-pinno and am charmed with It 
Send me this instrument instead of the Clavi¬ 
chord Some keyed instrument he must 
always have In Philadelphia in 1783 he bought 
a clavichord, in Pans he first hired a piano, then 
bought a harpsichord, in Philarlelphia in 1792 he 
had a spinet, in 1800 he purch.ased a piano fur 
$264 Writing from Williamsburg lu Paris in 
1778, dunng a lull of the Revolution, he speaks of 
music ns "the favontc passion of my soul" and 
makes his celebrated proposal to create a "do- 
mesUr hand of musinnns” by importing workmen 
in various trades he ordinanly cinpluycd who 
could also *'perform on the French horn, clarinet, 
or hautboy, and bassoon " Consolation for his 
unsuccess in realucing this plan he found, while 
abroad, in frequent attendance at the far from 
amateurish Concerts Spintuels at the Tuilcries 

Very early he had sought, as Edward Randolph 
said, '‘to collect n library, not merely amassing a 
number of books, but distinguishing authors of 
ment and assembling them in subordination to 
every art and science " His library catalogue, 
preserved in manuscript, lists both his books on 
music and the musical compositions which he 
owiiLil By difTerCnccs of ink and handwriting^^ 
It permits us to recognize which are the original 
entries for his earlier acquisitiuns and desiderata, 
down to hiB expected departure for Europe in 
1782 Among the hooks then owned were 
Brenner's Rudiments of MusiCt Dr Bumey*i 
Present Slate of Music in Italy, and in Germany, 
and manuals of instruction for the violin, the 
harpsichord, and the German flute There arc 
twp pages of titles under Music—Vocal, with 
works ranging from Handel and Pergolesi, or 
Purcell's Orpheus BrUanntcus, to drinking songs, 
and two pages of Music—Instrumental, be¬ 
ginning with Corelli's concertos and Vi^ldi's 
concertos. Later JefTerson made a table of all 
his instrumental music by over a score of authors, 
classified as sonatas, concertos, duets, and so 
forth, including also works later acquutxl, such as 

AccMinti, Ortober 12 snd Dixxniha' 24, 1793 

“ LipHxwnb ed , 4. 231, 233, 1903 

^ C^FvMt Kimball, TheimtM ArckiUei, 90-9], 

1916' 


Haydn's let, 2nd, 3rd, 47th, and 48th sonatas, 
and hiB 5l8t and 52nd concertos No later com¬ 
posers such as Mozart, not to speak of Beethoven, 
are listed Considerable fragments of this great 
library of music are preserved at Monticello, 
along with Jefferson’s music stand for violin, and 
an ingenious four-sided music stand of his own 
design for playing quartettes 
Jefferson early dreamed nf a house and garden 
of hiA own making At twenty-one, we know, he 
bought "James on Gardening,” translated from 
Leblond’s manual nf the French formal style of 
1^‘Nfltre In the next year, with the poet 
Shcnslone's collected works, hymning nature and 
wide mountain prospects, he acquired the plan 
and descnption of the author's scat, The 
Leasowes, a famous example of the new English 
landscape garrlen. By 1767 he hail determined 
to build on a site for more romantic then 
Shenstone's, on the summit of the little mountain 
rising above his birthplace, Shadwcll, a site to 
which he then gave the name he was to make so 
famous, Monticello. Deep in liooks on archi¬ 
tecture, of which he already owned a number, he 
gave hia preference from the start to that of 
Palladio, with its appeal to the lawfulness of 
nature, to harmony of mathematical proportions 
Making himself master of architectural drawing 
to a dejin^* quite beyond the skill of any Colonial 
builders or amateurs down to this time, he de¬ 
signed a house with Palladian porticoes of an 
academic corroctness new in the southern Colo¬ 
nies. By a genial adaptation to his mountain 
site of Palloclio’s schemes of colonnaded service 
wings, which he depressed below terraces, he gave 
hts house an uninterrupted sweep of the superb 
panorama of plain, of valley, and of mountain 
range 
Pope asks 

"Who then shall grace, or who improve the soili'” 
and answers 

"Who plants like Bathurst, or who builds like 
Boyle," 

Jefferson, like Boyle—the architect Earl of 
Burlington—before him, was building in Palla¬ 
dian style, he early undertook ambitious planting 
also. "It has always been my passion,” he wrote 
years later to the Comtesse de Tess6 ^ His ideas 
for it. In the landscape style, he must already 
have acquired with Shenstone's works in 1765. 

Letter of January 30, 1803, In G, Chinard, Treit 
amttih fTaneeitet 4s 123, 1927 
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ShcnBtone's ferme omSe gave him un example of 
the method inaugurated by William Kent, when 
—a» Walpole wrote - he “leaped the fence and 
■aw that nJl nature waa a garden “ JefTerson 
was the first American to hold this bcliefi and to 
act on It 

Already his architectural skill was being laid 
under contnbution by others as in a design for 
his fnend George Wythe, and for an enlargement 
of the building of William and Mary College pre¬ 
pared nt Governor l>unmore’B request Here 
JefTerson made a plan with a great arcaded court 
reminiscent of the lown-palaces of Italy as shown 
by Palladio When he himself became Governor 
in 1779, he projected a transformation of the 
Palace at Williamsburg—by pedimcnted porti¬ 
coes of eight columns, the “full width of roof— 
into the form of a temple, prophetic of extremes 
of the classic revival not yet even proposed 
abroad 

For any broader idea of the othcT arts he had 
also to look to books The chapter on Sculpture 
m hiB library catalogue begins with Spence’s 
PolymettSt first published in 1747 Then came 
Frangois I'crrier's folio et Staiua Anitqua 

(as JefTemon gives the title), a hundred statues 
drawn and engravexi in Rome in 1638 Signifi¬ 
cant among the desidcTata was the Monufn^nti 
intdUx (1767-1768) of Winckelniann. whose 
epoch-making History of Art o\ 1764, first de¬ 
claring the superionty of Greek art over the 
Roman, Jefferson later acquired while abroad 

The chapter on Painting begins with Webb's 
Esxay on PainHnfit An Inquiry into the Beauties 
cf PainHnqs, 1760, which Jefferson recommended 
to Robert Skipwith us early as 1771 Other 
books be surely had before he went abroad were 
Jonathan Richardson's Theory of Painting and 
Essay on a Connoisseur, whicli first appeared in 
1715 and 1719, Da Finn on Painting, and 
William Gilpin's Essay on Prints, lint published 
in 1768, and thci4ftfs5 Walpoliana, 1743 Webb, 
Richardson, and Gilpin were alike in expounding 
the academic style, with much emphasis on the 
handling of hlstoncal subject matter, claBsical 
and Biblical Among what seem also to be early 
entries in his catalogue are The perfect painter, 
16*, and Le vUe de Pitiore di Gtorguf Vasari, 
though we cannot be certain that these were 
actu^ly acquired before he went obmad. One 
book, listed as a desideratum, he did not subse- 
quently acquire. Richardjon's account of paint- 
statueSf etc in Italy^ first published in 1722 
It will be obvious, however, that he had seen and 


read this—perhaps indeed he had owned u copy 
before the fire of Shadwrll in 1770—and that it 
was a chief source of his ideas regarding Bculpturr 
and iiaintiiig 

Jefferson very early planned to iulorn Monti- 
cello with casts and copies of famous works 
Abrnit 1771 lie listed these in his building note¬ 
book “ The list of statues desinxl is as follows 

Venus of MihIicib, hlurence 
llcrrulcB of farncHc, Rome 

Apollo of Belvedere, Kome 
Antinous, Florence 

DanriiiK Faunus 

McKsenfter pulling out n thorn 

Roman slave whetting his knife 

The Gladiator at Mont.ilto 

Myrmilln expiring, Rome 

The Gla<tiator reposing himself after 

the tngagcmeni (rompanion to the former) 
HertuUxf and AniaLus 
riiL two wrestlers 

The Ra|>e of the Sabines (1 figuriMi) 

This selection is made with discrimination from 
among the works then most admired It is 
interesting to canvass how Che young I'nlhusiosC 
could arrive at such a list Obviouslv his knowl¬ 
edge must have come from books, ihe held is 
narrowed to those he ouned, or had seen and 
desired Among these, we find that his chief 
source was indeed Richardson’s critical work on 
the statues and paintings of Italy Richardson 
Bpc.Lks at one |X)int (p 156) of the Meleager, 
“one of the seven principal Antique statucM, the 
others are the Venus, the ApoUo, Hercules, Gladi¬ 
ator, Laocoon and Antinoils “ Most of these are 
desenbed singly elsewhere Of them JefTenion 
included five, exclufling the group of the laocoon 
and the figure of Meleager, which Richardson 
merely mentions without describing it anywhere 
Joseph Addison's Remarks on Several Paris of 
Italy, published in 1705, which Jefferson also 
owned before he went abroad, mentions at one 
point (p 341) ns among the moel fnmoufl atatuea, 
“the Venus de Medtas, the Stlenus with the 
Young Bacchus iri his Arms, the Hercules Famese, 
the A ntinous '' But i hat much of Jefferson’■ list 
was indeed from Richardson is shown by many 
evidences the form of the names like “Venus of 
Mcdicis" or “Faunus danang". the inclunon of 
works not mentioned by Addison, like the 
“Myrmillo dying," at the Palazzo Pamfili, of 

I* rkomas J^ersen, ArckUeci, 6g 79 
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which Richardson ^ives a long appreciation (p 
301) On the other hand, it ia in Addiaon and 
not in Richardson that we find the forma "Roman 
slave whetting his knife" and "The two wrca- 
tlcTB,” and mention and praiae of the Hercules 
and Antaeus at the Pitti Palace. 

Jefferson did not content himself merely with 
descriptions We have seen already that he 
owned the folios of Spence and of Pemcr In 
the PolymsHs, limited to representations of gods 
and demigods, were fine full-page plates of tlie 
"Venus of Medina," the Apollo Belvedere, and 
the Hercules Fameae In Perrier, published 
before the Medici oollccUon was removed to 
Florence In 1677, were many more, not only the 
Hercules, the Apollo, the Venus, and the Antinous 
(Hermes) of the Vatican, but the Wrestlers, and 
the Mymiillo Expiring. Even these books were 
evidently not the end of his resources, a few 
scattered allusions not derived from them must 
have come from other works which he had some¬ 
where seen We observe that JefTerson did not 
merely follow any single list, but made his own 
independently, on the strength of his reading 

The building notebook also listed paintings 
"St Paul preaching at Athens, St Ignatius nt 
prayer, Jephtha meeting his daughter. Sacrifice 
of Iphigenia; History of Sclcucus giving his 
beloved wife Stratonice to his only son Seleuciis 
who languwhcd for her, Florence, Diana Venetrix 
(see Spence's Polymetis) It is hard to know 
where he formed his idea of these works aside 
from the last Among them only the St Paul 
preaching at Athens, m Raphael's cartoon, re¬ 
ceives special emphasis in the books wc have 
mentioned 

In 1782 he added a note. "Bclbni tells me that 
historical paintings on canvas 6 f by 12 f will 
cost £15 sterl if copied by a good hand " 

In that year, planning to go abroad, he obvi¬ 
ously hoped to be able to secure such copies, as he 
tr%DBcrlbed his desiderata** with some additions, 
with the dimensions of certain of the paintings, 
and now significantly not merely with the sub¬ 
jects but some of the painters' names The list 
of these then stood* 

BelinrJus from Salvator Roaa (Date obolum Be- 
liiano) 

Jeptha meeting hie daughter by Zqochi 


‘^Sbowa then an piste XIII, figure 4, !■ an onyx ctf 
the sublKt “Id Senator Buonarotri colkctlM at Ftonnica “ 
In^is library catalogue, after the deaklamU la the 
way of Moks on art 


St. Ignatius at prayer by 

The Prodigal son* from Salvator Roaa, 81 31 high 
63 5H wide 

Sueanna & the two elders by Rubens, 6f high, 7f 8H 
wide 

The stoning of St. Stephen from Lo Soeur, 9f 841 
high, Ilf 3| wide 

Curtius leeping into the gulph, from Mola, 6f 6}1 
high, Ilf 44 wide 

Codes defending the bridge, coraimnlun to the other 
Paul preaching at Athens, from a cartoon of Ra 
Urbin 

The sacrifice of Iphigenia 

SdeucuB giving his wife Stratonice to Ins son 

Five of the additions to the earlier list, in¬ 
cluding the four for which dimensions arc given, 
are selected from tlic collection of Sir Robert 
Walpole, at Houghton, catalogued by Horace 
Walpole in his Aedes Walpoltana All the addi¬ 
tions find mention in that work, and the dimen¬ 
sions are identical with those there stated In 
the Introduction Walpole streves particularly 
the genius of Salvator Rosa, mentioning both the 
Prodigal at Houghton and Lord Townshend's 
Bcllsarius, he praises Le Sueur's Saint Stephen as 
equal to Raphael, and he mentions with admira¬ 
tion Mola's Curtius which, like his Horatius 
Codes, Is very fully annotated The Susanna of 
Rubens is not spcaally distinguished or de¬ 
scribed, this choice from among the many works 
listed by Walpole was JefTcrvun's own Clearly 
all the paintings were chosen primanly for their 
subjects, with the moralizing character then so 
much valued. The artists were major figures of 
the admired academic canon, not excluding 
baroque masters. 

The library catalogue also lists a few early 
desiderata in the way of pnnts, chiefly by 
Hogarth, with twelve "from dramatic and 
humorous paintings of Hayman (of FalstafT for 
the most part) " We have, alas, no list of the 
prints Jefferson ultimately owned, like that of 
Washington's at Mount Vernon ** An inventory 
of taxable property at Montioello in 1815 lists, 
besides portr^ta lo oil and crayon, "64 pictures, 
prints, engravings with frames more than 12 i." 
and 39 do, under 12 i. with gilt frames.” As 
Jefferson's manuscript catalogue of bis paintings, 
though incomplete, lists fifty-five with rellgiou* 
or mythologies subjects, this would give him 


Manuscript favnntories in tbs Library of CoQgress 
s M Ssrp ts d by R T H. Halsey, '‘Prints Washington Uvsd 
with at Mount Vernon," in BsU. ifw, AH 

80: 63-6S, 1935. 
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perhaps forty prints, As in the case of the major 
arts, his interest in prints became more and more 
speaalucd in histcnScal and American subjeots.** 
In bis accounts for 1790 we find “Cave J 
Trumbull order . for 2 sets of enKravmKs 
from his Bunker Hill and Death of Moatj^omery'', 
in 1800i “Gave Birch an order ... for 5 D 
for plates'*—doubtless William Birch's cele¬ 
brate views of Philadelphia then appearinf^ 
One of Jefferson’s acts of the Trumbull engravings 
now hangs again at Monticello Although Jer 
ferson bought engraving utensils m Pans in 1786, 
we do not know that he joined so many famous 
amateurs of that period, as diverse as Madame dc 
Pompadour and Goethe, in attempting himself 
the practice of this art 

It was in Pans, the capital of the arts, that 
Jefferson had opportunity to indulge all his 
fondness for them, dunng his five years as 
Minister from 1784 to 1789 He was not slow 
In forming close relations with Icailing figures, 
headed indeed by the Comte d'Angivillcr, Di- 
rccteur des Bhtiments, Jardins ct Manufactures 
du Roi, who himself had a very choice collection 
Baron Gnmni, agent of the Empress Cathenne 
and author of the Correspondance IttUratre, which 
kept foreign courts abreast of the latest dcveloj'- 
ments in letters and in the arts, was another 
intimate, who came often to fclTenirHi’s elegant 
house in the Champs Elys6cs In the salon of 
Mndiime d'Houdetot, fnend of Rousseau and 
Saint-Lambert, in the Intimacy of Madame dc 
Te«4 at her superb estate of Chaville, of the 
Duchesse d'Anville, of Madame de StaSl, he knew 
all the leading figures of the world ol taste 

The happiest picture of Jefferson's indulgence 
in these tastes is the record of tlic idyllic Hays of 
early September 1786, passed in company with 
the beautiful and passionate Mana Coeway, 
herself a painter, seeing the King's library, the 
ch&teaux of Madnd, of Marly, of l^ouvcacnnes, 
attending the Concert Spintuel, seeing the Garde 
Meuble, buying pictures, engravings and books, 
hiring a pianoforte—“after dinner to Saint Cioud, 
from Saint Cloud to Ruggieri’s, from Ruggieri’s 
to KnimfoU"—no wonder that his heart for once 
nearly triumphed over his head' 

Altnost immediately on his arrival in Pans, m 


*• Cf Mwic Kimball, “Jefferwn, Potrim of the Aru," in 
April 1943. 

llUrle Kimball, “jafferaon la Parli,” In North Aiiuru^m 
Hm Mil 72-84, 1939. 


August 1784, Jefferson began buying casts and 
pictures,’* at first rather casually and for small 
sums These doubtless includerj such copies os 
that of a Holv Family of Raphael now at 
Monticello Very soon, however, he was buying 
original works of some importance From the 
r>c Billy colkx^tion, soM Novemlier 16-18, he 
acquired No 21, a weeping Virgin catalogued .is 
by Carlo Maratti The nc\t hcbru.iry he Iraught 
extensively at the sale of the cabinet of Dupille dc 
Saml-Sevcrin, Nos 36, 59, 248, and 1(>6 They 
were a St Peter of Guido Rcni (72 francs), a 
Daughter of lierodias with the head of St John 
the Baptist attnbuted to Simon Voiiet (100 
francs—the picture survives, at Monticello)**, 
and a Prodigal Son by an unknown inasler (53 
francs) ” These and many more, which later 
adorned Monticello, were described bv Jefferson 
in a manuscript catalogue with apjiropnate 
Biblical references and classical quotations 
Among fashionable living artists, it is very easy 
to patronize the ones who arc soon forgotten 
JcITcraon showed in art ihc same prophetic 
insight ofl in jiolitics For assistance in drawing 
up his designs for the new Virginia capitol he 
turned to Cl6risscau, author of the AntiquitSs de 
Nismes and a pioneer of classical enthusiiisni in 
France With La^and and Molimis, JefTerson 
studied their method of building llic great dome 
of the Halle au Bl^, which he was later to 
recommend for the dome of the Capitol in 
Wnshinglun For the statue of General Wash¬ 
ington, commissioned for Virginia, he sent across 
the Atlantic in 1785 the sculptor Houdon, 
supremo in portraiture Houdon also made the 
bust of l^fayette for the state as well as Jeffer¬ 
son’s own bust Jefferson also had at Monticello 
plaster busts by Houdon of Franklin, John Paul 
Jones, Tuiigot, Voltaire, Lafayette, and Washing¬ 
ton. His portrait of Franklin was by Greuze 
He wrote In 1789, with a preference which lime 
has ratified, “1 do not feel an interest in any 
pencil but that of David Much later, after 
the death of Houdon, when the authontics of 


■* Cf Marie Kimbsll, The Furmtskimii of AfonlueUo 
7. 1940 

^ It don not coiTMpond in componitlon with Vouei't 
treatment of the Mibject In a painting, now Int, engraved 
by Claude Mellan, but may well bp another verakm, 
hitherto unknown. b> the eame artut 
■The aale-cataloi^ entries smi pncca were kindly 
transcribed for ms by M Michel Bcniaovitdi 
w HViiiNff, Lipscomb sd , 7i 308, 1903 
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North Carolina Bought JefTcnBon's advice aa to a 
nculptor for a figure of Washington, it was to 
Canova that he sent them 

His patronage and encouragement of Amencan 
painters were not less enlightened. He owned 
several works by West He had Stuart twice 
paint hiB portrait Trumbull, with his great 
project for histoncal paintings of the Revolution, 
he took into his house in Paris, the onginal 
composition for the Ek'claration of Independence 
wus sketched there 

Sculpture, more difficult to acclimate in 
America, he made every effort to encourage 
Resides ncmling Hnudon, he patronized Joseph 
Wnght and Guiscppi Ceracchi when they came 
to America l^lcr, as President, he brought 
over Andrei and Franzoni to work on the (_apiCol 
in Washington 

It was in architecture, however, that Jefferson 
was most to leave his mark While m Pans he 
was asked to nreure a design for the capitol of 
Virginia, first of all buildings projected to house 
the new repubhoin governments of America 
Not content with current fashions, he himself 
prepared drawings, taking ns his model a Roman 
temple, the Maison Carr^ at Ntmes, with its 
great portico, fitting within the Ixxly, pierced bv 
windows, the houses of legislature It was the 
earliest major affirniatinn of the idenJs of the 
classic revival in an executed building, tran¬ 
scending the English ganlen temples which first 
followed such models, and preceding Napoleon's 
temple of victory, the Madeleine m Pans, by a 
score of vears Of a piece with the republican 
enthusiasm for the heroes of Plutarch, the 
Cincinnati, the building was a. manifesto of classic 
nionumentahty, simplicity, and dignity, which 
established the character of the public buildings 
of the new states and of the nation 

When federal government was established by 
tlic Constitution, Jefferson, as the first Secretary 
of State, had further opportunity to implant his 
artistic ideas He aided the French engineer, 
L'Enfant, in the planning of the new Federal 
City of Washington, and urged on him the 
adoption of clasnicat models for the public 
buildings. When L'Enfant quarrelled with the 
authonties, Jefferson proposed holding a compe¬ 
tition for dcalgns for the Capitol and President's 
House, and himself submitted, anonymously, one 
for the latter based on Palladio's Villa Rotonda, 
while cnoDifraging the gifted French architect 


Stephen Hallet to prepare one for the Capitol 
within the body of a pcristylar temple 

Retired in 1793 from Washington's cabinet 
and, as he hoped, from public life, Jefferson 
planned a remodelling of Monticello on more 
Roman lines, adapted m part from the HOtel de 
Salm, now the Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
which he had admired in Paris as one of the 
latest architectural novelties Its effect of a 
single story, its Roman dome, had their influence 
on the house wc know today, certainly one of the 
most beautiful, as it is one of the most anginal, of 
Amencan buildings Over many years Jefferson 
continued the development of the grounds, being 
the first to achieve, as he had been the first to 
propose, the adoption of the Englisli style of 
informal, landsca|}e gardening 

On his accession to the Presidency, Jefferson 
did not neglect the opportunity to foster the arts 
He crcateil the post of Surveyor of Public 
UuildingB, appointing to it Benjamin Henry 
Latrobe, well traincrl in England, who had just 
built m the admirable Bank of Pennsylvania the 
first monument of the Greek revival in Amcrica. 
It was he who completed the wings of the old 
Capitol, and who began its rebuilding after it won 
burned by the Untish To JefTcrson himself, 
while he occupied the White House, are due its 
circular portico toward the Potomac and its long 
flanking colonnades 

For his friends in the Virginia Piedmont 
Jefferson gave tlie designs of such great houses os 
Edgehill, Farmington, Edgemont, Ampthill, and 
Barboursville, their tall Roman porticoes es¬ 
tablishing the type to prevail m the ante-bellum 
South 

As a creative artist in architecture, Jefferson 
transcended the inherent philosophical weakness 
of the systems, academic and nco-dassic, which 
he had espoused A clear analysis of practical 
uses, an instinctive sense of form, taatly direct¬ 
ing his processes of mathematical determina¬ 
tion, led him to a genial synthesis in which use 
and form were embodied with crystalline unity 
and perfection This is evident above all in his 
greatest achievement in building, the University 
of Virginia His brilliant conception of the 
^'academical village," with its pavilions for the 
professors, their classrooms and living quarters, 
tbdr lialconics and gardens giving privacy in the 
midst of the communal life, its ranges of rooms 
feg- the students, thdr colonnades and arcades for 
communication under cover, its centralized and 
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centralizing library as the h^rt of the inntitutionp 
waa given artiBlic form, within hie clanucal 
allegiance, by the controat of the "perfe«.t 
modelB” of “cubical" and of “splicncal archi¬ 
tecture," by the dominance of the Rotunda, the 
unifying repetition of the porticoen, the melodious 


treble of the white columns against the wann 
thoroughbass of the brick walls 

Fortunate we are as a nation that among our 
great founders was a man of such artistic culture 
and ca^ative powtT, who could endow us with his 
example and hm works 
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General Counnrl o( the PenfieylvnniB Ratimad Company and rrofem' of Law, Unfveralty of Pennaylvania 

(ISrad Nommhtr 20, 1042) 

Tlierc IS no place in all the world more appro- could carry elections and i\cre returned to tlie 
pnate for a disaission of the philoaophy of i^ovem- colonial and state Icgiilaturea, to Congress and to 
ment than the neightwrhood of Tndcpcndcnce Hall constitutional conventions, were inen who w-erc 
In the Iniilding across the way, there took place a familiar with speculative political philosophy, the 
century and a half ago the most fniitful discussion philowiphy of books and thinkers The literary 
and wisest application of political philosophy in remains of Jefferson and John Adams show that 
human history. Today men stand once more at they had done more hard scholarly work, tnorc 
an epoch which calls fur creative institutioii-hiiild- note-taking and digesting and commenting on 
ing, and it is therefore timely to lake stotk of our tlicir wide reading, tlian is usual on the part of 
current ideas alK)ut government, in comparison professional scholars The same thing is true to 
with the Ideas of the men, some of them niemlirrs only a lesser degree of a long list of their 
of this Society who sat in the Convention of 1787 coiUempfiraries —Otis, Parsons, Ellsworth, Jay. 
and franietl the Gmstitutioii Hamilton, Patterson, James Wilson, Gouvemeur 

Moms, Chase, Martin, Wythe, Madison, Richard 
1 Henry Lee, Arthur Lee, Edmund Randolph, 

, Marshall and Iredell 

Wieti s^ak of the jwhUad philosophy of an men of 

epoch It IS well to reniind ourselves t^t it alim.st jhia type were returned to office, or to put the 
inevitably consists of two There is, first question m another form, why men with political 

of all, the stratum compos^ of ffie common cle- Qmbitions took the time and trouble to become 
ments in the thinking, wnting and spealong of the i^jholars The answer is that their constituents 
comparatively sinall iiumlier of i«iple who in electorate was in the mam 

any age devote themselves to conscious reflccti^ dominated by relatively small and compact gruu|>s 
and spcailation government There is, comparatively well-to-do and well-educated 

secondly, the stock of idw which dormnatc those expected their representabves to have 

who arc powerful enough or infliientml enough in tj,e same training, interests and information as 
a comniuiuty to give direction ^ shape to actual themselves. In the South material which is com- 
political forces Sometimes these two strata of jo light in increasing quantities sliows tliat the 
what may be called theoretical ideas on the ime planters who dominated the elections were m 
hand, and pracbcol ideas on the other, arc wide many instances men who had a sufffcicnt interest 

apart and hardly witliin hailing distance of each m learning u it was then understood to own con- 

other This was so, for instance, during the mid- udemble libranes, Including tlw works of the 

die ages and the result was then, as it always is, Icadmg speculative wnters on government. In 

to mcrease confusion on the political scene One New England the tradition of a nunistry versed 
of the noteworthy features of the epoch of tlic m book-learning led for a bme to insistence on 
American Revolubon is that then, perhaps more learning as a q^ification for Icadtrahip In the 
than in any other era, the ideas of the avowed middle cokmies, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
political philoBophers of the time, the speculative sylvama, leadership was m the hands of the law- 
writers atul students who dominated the world of yers at a time whm legal education covered a far 
books, coincided with the dominant ideas of the wider range than It has subsequently come to do, 
men who were in a position to translate ideas into and included the philosc^y of government as one 
practice. The men of iKXiks and the men of oc- of its elenients. 

don were in agreement This is the fint reason for the coincidence be- 

For diis thei^ were two reasons. The first is tween theoretical and pracdcal ideas about politics 
that the polibcal leaders of the time, the men who in the era of our constitudon-building. There 
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wu A second reason, and this was tliat the poli¬ 
tical philosopliers wliose ideas were dominant at 
the time the speculative wnters whose liooks em- 
hcxlied the airrmt iwlitiraJ phiUisophy, ^-ere men 
who aimed to reach an aiuliencc com|xised not of 
experts, tCLimiciaiis or research students, Init of 
practical men, planters, lawyers merchants, men 
of the world and of affairs, This was pre¬ 
eminently true of the two (^rcat winters who fur¬ 
nished most of the political ideas, practical us 
well as theoretical, of the nnd-eifthtcenth century, 
Ixicke and Montrsqiiieii Both these men w'ere 
alile to write for practical men and in terms that 
practical men would understand, hccausc (hey 
were far from being closet pliilusopliers them¬ 
selves 

I^ke as the jinvatc secretary of l>ird Shafts- 
hiiry, as Secretary of the Board of Trade and 
rianUtfoiis, as a partner in colonial s[xx.illations, 
had a life-time of expenence in Imsmess and ix)li- 
ticB when he first began to write at the age of 
fifty Montesquieu was a judge a large land- 
owner and a familiar memlier of the Court and the 
great world diinng the twenty years (hat he de¬ 
voted to writing the SpirU of Such men 

spoke the langiiuge of the world and bn night 
political philosophy, as Blackstone hronglit law. 
within the comprehension of men whose lives were 
Bjient m practical affairs The same thing w'as 
true in a more indirect wa> of another important 
body of ideas which, along with the cnntnlmtions 
of Locke and Montesquieu, fonned jiart of the 
mental furniture of tlie eighteenth century These 
were the ideas of legal morality and fnndaincntal 
rights and duties which had bwn worked out hy 
Grotius and were aptdicable not merely to inter¬ 
national relations, but to the relations lictwrecii in¬ 
dividuals within states Tlic ideas of Grotuis 
were known in eighteenth-century Amcnca not sf> 
mucJi directly as through his coinmcntatorH, Btir- 
lamaqui, Rutherford and Vattel, hut the ideas 
themselves bore the stamp of the great Ihitch 
thinker who sijcnt an active life as an official, a 
judge and a diplomat In the case uf Gmtius, 
Montesquieu and Locke alike, their ideas as pln- 
loBOphers were influential wth the Amencan 
statesmen of the eighteenth century liecause they 
wete tliemselves in part Htatesmen while those 
statesmen were in part scholars and philosophers 

Against this hnckgrotind of concurrence be¬ 
tween philosophy and practice in the funnative era 
of our CoDStitutiun, one of the most significant 
features of our political expenence since the Qvil 


War has liceii the ever-widening breach between 
practical politics on the one hand and a (iliilosophy 
of goveminent on the other We can hardly 
think of Kranklin, Jefferson, Adams and Madison 
ajiart fmm thenr ]>hilosophy of goieniinent, on the 
other hand it is diffiailt to think uf a philosophy 
of goveninient in the same hn'ath with Koscoc 
Coiikling and Blaine, MiKinley Mark Ilnnna, 
S]x,akcr Joe Cannon, Senator Aldrich Harding. 
Penrose, Weeks, 1 A^mgwortli, useful as some of 
tljCHC men may have licem in \arious wavs A few 
years ago we had reached the |Hnnt where it was 
an aceeptexl tniisni that a philosophy of govern¬ 
ment wan something altogether too remote and 
academic for a {xihtiean to afford To lx* siis- 
jx^'ted of having one would lia\i Um enough to 
rum a man's political career 

Tile reasinis for this devrlupiiK'iit are riiiffiiienlly 
obvious On the one hand the extcfisioii of the 
suffrage had lirouglit into jnibhc affairs men whoso 
liackgroiind and training had neier aenisteimed 
them to aiialy7e jirublenis or think in tenns of 
pnnciples Their exinstituents did not exjK'et 
them to du m> and would not have uiiilershMxl 
them if they had Again, the life of the tunc was 
so busy, the |jaee and teinpri so rapid, oiijiortuni- 
ties were so iiuincnius and fleeting that the strong 
men of the jxtkkI could not liave advanced them¬ 
selves if they had lingered to analyze and refleet 
Thus tJie men of practue alunduncd philosophy, 
and the divorce was by nuitual consent, for at the 
same time jihilosophy abandoned practice 

After the alierralions of the Frcndi Revolution 
IMilitical philosophy took refuge in the hchixils 
Tlmiughout the nineteenth century speculations 
aixmt government involved themselves m the oli- 
scunties of GeniL'in metaphysical thinking from 
Kant to Hegel, which found no response or under¬ 
standing in work-a-day America In this coun¬ 
try the broad stream of eigliteenth-rentiiry thought 
narrowed downi into and and unsiiggtstivc coiu- 
mentancs on constitutional texts whuh were usu¬ 
ally too alistract for practical men to understand, 
and too uiuniportant to Ik worth the effort 'flic 
philosophy of govcnnnenl became a hannless oc¬ 
cupation for a few people w'ho had nothing to do 
with govcrnmeiit 

But |)hilo9opliv always lixiics to life under the 
strain uf great crises Under the impact of tlie 
last war and the pressure of the ensuing economic 
uplicaval It could not help springing to life, and 
the only place where tliere were embers which 
could glow into ^ne was m the schools. The 
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flchoul-men of this generadon have been at work 
for over a decade in maldng pobtical philosophy a 
force again. Once more it has emerged as a 
powerful factor in political practice, but it has 
emerged from a source divorced from practice. 
The new philosophy has been shaped pnnianly 
by academic thinkers revolting against their own 
background 

After the last war the influx of students into 
our American universities led to a great and sud¬ 
den increase in the number of young university 
teachers Among these, many who were teacliera 
of politics, law and ecunoniicb, became acutely dis¬ 
contented with what seemed to them the irrele¬ 
vance and practical ineffectiveness of the ideas 
with which older scholars in tJie same flcldb were 
working Drawn into the universities after the 
exatement of the war as these young men were, 
their discontent was motivated m part by a desire 
to lie immediately useful in the practical world 
from which scholars seemed to be bo completely 
excluded, and in part by a youthful appetite for 
intellectual and emotional adventure From their 
standpoint as outside observers of passing events, 
they had seen the world shaken to its foundations 
and the hope of a new day shattered by practical 
politicians using slogans borrowed from tradi- 
tionid concepts Accordingly many of them made 
up their nunds that all hitherto prevalent ideas, all 
“old" ideas, were dcail ideas and, worse than that, 
were a positive obstacle to progress in the fields 
of thought and action 

University teachers of the social sciences, wJiile 
for the most part shut off from practical experi¬ 
ence in their own flelds of study, lived in an en¬ 
vironment where they were m constant contact, 
BoaaJly if not intellectually, with their colleagues 
In the natural sciences They had constantly be¬ 
fore their eyes the way in which the advances in 
natural bcience during recent years were produc- 
11 ^ sficctacular practical effects on the world at 
large They saw the countr/s way of life trans¬ 
formed by chemistry and applied physics, and they 
noted the vast humanltanan achievements of medi¬ 
cal and sanitary science Tlwse accomplishments 
of Companion academic disdplmca rous^ a spint 
of emulanon, if not of actual jealousy, in academic 
students of the social sciences, and in an indirect 
but nonetheless jxiwerful way, the recent path of 
natural saence has bad much to do with ^ping 
the new philosophy of government. 

It is truCi that professors of government and 
law, almost to a man, are not qi^ifled to follow 


and understand the details of the new phjrsics, but 
this has not prevented them, any more tlian it has 
prevented the rest of the world, from being dazzled 
by the sdentiflc revolution that is associated in 
the popular mind wiUi the name of Einstein. 
Douteless, few, if any, of them would be able to 
reatc on relativity, the quantum theory, or the 
principle of indeterminacy, but they have all been 
persu^ed that it is to the introduction of these 
supposedly revolutionary conceptions that the vast 
practical achievements of modem physics are due 
Great scientific discoveries always have a way of 
generating a particular mental atmosphere among 
laymen, and the atmosjihere created hy relativity 
and the new physics hu left important marks on 
current political bpeculation in at least two par¬ 
ticulars 

In tlic first place, it has confirmed the view that 
progress can be made only by the abandonment of 
pnndples which have hitherto been accepted as 
basic The great advance in physics is n^tly or 
wrongly supposed by students ^ politics to have 
been due to the refutation and demolition of New¬ 
ton, and the inference is then drawn that com¬ 
parable progress m the philosophy of government 
can only he adiicved by the rejection and aban¬ 
donment of whatever ideas denve from Locke and 
Montesquieu, who have hitherto hern regarded os 
the Newtons of political science 

Secondly, students of law and ixilitics have ob¬ 
tained a distinct urqiression that the work of 
Einstein and other recent physicists and mathe- 
niatidans has radically undemunctl the whole 
conception that there are or ran be such things 
os laws or pnnaples In the field of science at all 
Whatever view saentists themselves may hold on 
this point, the lay observers of their work have 
noted how they have apparently stripped scientific 
laws of the fixity and certainty whidi once were 
supposed to characterize them Tlus has pro¬ 
duced a powerful impretsioii on current legal and 
political thinking In the past, btudenU of poli¬ 
tics have always looked with envy at the supposed 
definiteness and demonstnbility of tlie gener^iza- 
tums which natural sdentista claimed to be able 
to formulate Because they were unable to daim 
such demonstralullty and certainty for their own 
generalizations, students of government looked to 
natural sdence as setting a standard which they 
vainly sought to reach. 

Nothing, therefore, has been so comforting to 
tbcni as now to learn from the natural sdsntiits 
themselves that even in the field of saence, liws 
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ami principles of demonstrable certainty are un- 
atiajnable. From this the political and theo- 
risU have gone on to conclude that all gencraliza- 
dotu about govemment, all principles suppoiied to 
be valid with respect to political arrangements, 
must necessanly be illusory and futile They have 
drawn confirmatinn (or this view from the he- 
havionst school of psychology, whose teaching is 
understood to mean that all attempts to reduce 
experience to order by means of principles are 
mere rationalizations of subjective desires and 
urges There can thus be no valid or even per¬ 
suasive cnticism of these desires, because all the 
standards of judgment which might serve as a 
basis for cnticism arc hut cr>vert tools of oppasite 
desires, and therefore have no superior validity to 
the desires which they purport to cnticize Ac¬ 
cordingly there can be no such thing as impartial 
judgment, since impartial judgment presupposes 
an objective and independent standard of criticism, 
which is non-cxistent 

The effect which these impressions, crjrrect or 
incorrect, drawn from the natural sciences have 
had on academic tliinkuig in the field of political 
philosophy has been siniply emimK>ns It lias 
created a climate of opinion which is so general 
and axiomatic that it has not had to come mtu 
focus in particular hooks, Ijccaiise it penneatL'H 
most of tile baiks that are written, and manifests 
itself even more significantly in the books that art 
not written As a result there is an almost com¬ 
plete absence in academic quarters today of senous 
analytical entiasm of current trends and tenden¬ 
cies in government These are accejited as neces¬ 
sarily a matter of purely personal preference and 
not properly amenable to rational appraisal 

Under the influence of the pragmatism of Wil¬ 
liam James and the ao-callcd mstnimentolisni of 
John Dewey, scholarly investigation m the field 
of government has come to be pnmanly an instru¬ 
ment or tool of dominant desires, and is largely 
focus^ on the development of techniques for 
providiiig those desires with mure complete ful¬ 
fillment, through propaganda, measurement of 
opmkm, so-called “admmistrative law," and soaal 
knd economic statistics These techniques are 
pursued aa ends in themselves and the tendencies 
they are lOeant to serve are not analyzed or evalu¬ 
ated from the standpoint of general pnnaples of 
government, because no such principle are recog¬ 
nised. Rather, they arc studied from the stand¬ 
point ol thei^ relative effectiveness to accomplish 
emb ivhidi are accepted from some outside source 


In the main, the tendencies and forces in whose 
favor recent arademir political thought has ex¬ 
pressed Its own preference are the forces of revolt 
against previously established social and poHtica] 
arrangements This follows from the view, to 
which 1 have already referred, that progress must 
neressanly come by way of a break with the past 
It follows also from the view that the tragedy of 
the last war and the ensuing ccoiinmu. deixu le are 
to be cliarged against tlie political leadership of the 
last generation and against the system and ideas 
of guvcmnicnt which made that leadership possi¬ 
ble The academic youth of the country, from 
their watch-towTrs in the universities, made up 
thnr nunrls that the groiq^s and elements among 
our people who had come to the front under our 
histone |x)litical practices have been so selfish and 
self-seeking as to have lietraycd the public inter¬ 
est They concluded that if tlie old leadership 
was selfish and the old system wrong then the 
proper course for them to pursue was simply to 
lend support by teaching and wnting to whatever 
groups and interests were opposed to that leader¬ 
ship and system Having chosen their side, 
largely on such grounds of cmutinnal and senti¬ 
ment^ preference, they saw no reason to inifuirc 
whether the forces with which they proceeded to 
ally themselves were likewise taint^ with self- 
seeing or noL That would have implied an ob¬ 
jective standard of valuta They liecame instru¬ 
mentalists instead of cntics By a transition not 
unusual in the history of agitation, they [lassed, by 
an unconsaous leap, from moral emotionalism to 
cynical realism 

Tlie developments m current political philoso¬ 
phy which 1 have been outlining were well under 
way a decade ago, when suddenly, and almost as 
the result of on ocadent, political philosophy again 
became an influential force in our politics The 
view then liappencd to lie held in quarters wliere 
it could be m^c effective that jicrsotis of practical 
experience in the subjects with which govern¬ 
ment deals arc likely to be prejudiced by selfish 
interests. It was concluded that frequently the 
independence and regard for tlie public interest 
which are so essential in govemnicntal and judioal 
posts con unly be obtain^ by appointing to those 
posts persons froA) academic life who are un¬ 
tainted by practical expentnee As a result, much 
of the p^icy of government m recent years, as 
during the formative era of our constitution, has 
been shaped by men strongly influenced by a 
philosophy of government; with this difference, 
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however, that in the older era thc^ men were men 
of practice who had mastered a theory born of 
practice, whereas today they are in (he main men 
of theory, whose theory has been largely fomictl 
hy speculation alxiut other theories. 

II 

In <.oiii]jani]g the old piditical ]jhilosuphy ami 
the new, there is an initial difficulty in that the 
new philosophy fails to make explicit many of its 
hahic ideas As a philosophy of pure instriimen' 
talisni, It expresses itself almost exclusively in the 
elalxiration of programmes and techniques It 
dues not ufTcr to give an account of itself in terms 
of principles, hut asks tis to be anitent with an 
announcement of purposes usually phrased in 
language broad enough for use as a sKigan Tlie 
old plnloso])hy was also one of prograiniiieH, hut 
It regardesl itself as umlcr an obligation to expose 
its ianimal pnncipics for analysis and justihca- 
lion 'flicsc arc accordingly at hand for ins^iec- 
tiuii, while the comparable principles of the new' 
school must be largely inferred by implication 
from tlic programmes in which they arc einlxHlicd. 
and so may gi\e nsc to considerable difTercnce as 
to their precise content and meaning With this 
reservation in mind, tlic salient features of the 
two philosophies may be review'd! 

The old philoso])hy wax no more complimentary 
in Its view of human nature than is the new Its 
starting point was that men arc likely to be selfish, 
grasping and iinmnidfiil of the proper interests of 
others, and that this is the pnncipal occasion for 
the cxibtence of govcninient It proceeded at 
once, however, to apply this observation to gov¬ 
ernment itself Government is intrinsically noth¬ 
ing hut the power of one man or a small number 
of men over either men, and the individuals in 
whom power is lodgdi are human beings like the 
rest, and no less subject to the infirmities of hu¬ 
man nature In the words of Jefferson, ‘*man- 
kind soon learn to make interested uses of every 
right and power which they possess or may as¬ 
sume” ,' or, as Montesquieu put it, “every man 
who has any power has a tendency to abuse it. it 
will be exerted up to the point where it is checked 
by some other power.” ■ 

In other words^ a iietfish exercise of power is to 
lie anticipated on the |)art of govemmeiit, even 
though government is a necessary human mstitu- 

^ NgtM Vindnis, In IVnhMtfSt Mnnorisl ctL, 2, 164 

* S^ril of Latifj hiL xl ch (v 


tioii Furthermore, because of the amount of 
power w'hich government inevitably commands, 
abuse of power by government is especially danger¬ 
ous It 18 particularly to be dreaded benuse the 
legitimate function of government is to protect 
certain hindaniental intcreMs of human individ¬ 
uals , and when the power of government is 
abused, tJiese interests, instead of l^ing pmtected, 
are apt to he invaded by government itself Among 
such interests are freHoni of upiniun, freedom of 
worship and the nght of pnvate property To 
quote Jefferson again 

1 believe that there exists a right indcpendetit of 
force, that a right to property is foiimled in our 
natural wants, m the means with which wc are en¬ 
dowed to satisfy these wants, and the right to what 
we acquire hy those means witliout violating the 
rights of other sensible beings file majontv 

oppressing an individual is guilty of a crime 
aiul, hy acting on the law of the strongest, breaks up 
the foundations of society * 

Thus, even though government may represent 
a majunty and be exercised through |)opularly 
elected ofl^ials, it must still be organized so as to 
prevent tyranny by tlie majority Accordingly, 
again quoting from Jefferson 

ft will be no alleviation that these powers wtU be 
exercised by a plurality and not by a single one 
One hundred and seventy three despots would be as 
oppressive as one . As little will it avail us that 
they are chosen by ourselves. An elective despotism 
is not the government we fought for, but one which 
should not only he founded on fret prinaptcs, but in 
which the powers of guveniment should be so divided 
and balanced among several hcxliee of magistracy as 
that no one coukl transceml their legal limits withmit 
being effectually checked and restrained by the others * 

In uther words, in spite of, or perhaps just be¬ 
cause uf, the necessity for goveniinent in soaety. 
It is essential that government sliall he so organ¬ 
ized tliat Its power will be cliecked in two ways 
first, hy subdivision among a number of govern¬ 
mental organs, each of which should be placed in 
such a posilion as to prevent the others from 
becoming too strong, and, secondly, by hniiting the 
functions of government to what individuals can¬ 
not perform fpr themselves Quoting from Jef¬ 
ferson once more; 

The way to have good government and safe govern¬ 
ment is by dividing and sub-dIviding [it] through all 

■ Letter to Dupont de Ncrooun, April 24, 1816, In 
WntmgM, MerUDrUl cd,, 14' 490 

* Notes on Virginia, in iVnting^, Memorial ed., 1 162. 
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Itn lubordiiutions uiiiil it ends in \hr administration of 
cTcry man's farm by hiinwlf, by placmis under c\cry 
one what hli own eye may supcrnitend [If man 
II ever to be free] the secret will be found m making 
himself the cfepositorv of the powers respectintf him¬ 
self . and delcffatinK only ^hat is lieyniKl hm 
comiietence to hif^hcr and higher orders of 
ftmctionanes so as to trust fewer and fewer powers 
In proportion ab the trustees become more and more 
oligarchical ^ 

Unless government is or^^anizecl on tiiese prin¬ 
ciples, JefTcrsun thought that it would inevitahly 
be used as an instrument for the perbonal ag- 
grandizcment of the governors or governing 
group To quote his language 

Tlie public money and public libcrtv will soon 
be discovered to be tlie source of wealth and donnnion 
to those who hold them, distinguished too bv thin 
tempting circumstance, that they are the instrument 
an well as ihe object of Requisition With money we 
will get men, said Caesar, and with men wc will get 
money Nor sJiould our fgovermirM] be deluded bv 
the integrity of their own imnKMrs and conclude that 
Unlimited powers will never be nbused, liecause they 
themselves are not disposed to abuse them They 
should look forwiinl to a time, and that not a disinnt 
one, when cormpiiun will ha\c sciaed the heacN 
of goveminait and be spread by them through die 
body of the people, when they will purchase the 
voices of the people and make the people pa> the 
price ■ 

All these quotations illustrating the old phi- 
loflophy have been selected from the wntiiigs of 
Jefferson rather than from otlier sources liccjuse 
they BO fitly express the homely jioiiits of that 
philosophy, and also because Jefferson's influence 
was HO paramount in establishing that philosophy 
as part of the Amcncan tradition One addi¬ 
tional quotation may be presented to close the 
senes 

I am not among those who fear the peiiple 1 o 
preserve their independence, we must not let our rul¬ 
ers load tu with perpetual debt Wc must iimkc our 
election between economy and liberty, or proftinoH 
and tert'ihide If we run into such debts we 
must he taxed in our meat and m our drink, in our 
neccssanes and our comforts, in our labors and our 
amusements, as tlie people of rnglond are 
Our land-h^ders, too, lite theirs, retaining the title 
and stewardship of estates culled theirs, but held 


• Letter tu Joseph C Cabell, February 2^ 1816, in ff'rVf- 
VI0M, Ucmoiial ed, 14 421-422 
" Notes on Virginia, In iVeittugg, Memorial cd, 2 
164-16S. 


really in trust for the [public] treasury, must wander 
m foreign countries, and be contented with 
penur> ohscurily, exile, and the glory of the nation 
ITiis example reads to us tlie salutary lesson, that 
private fortune'* are destrojed li\ public ns well as by 
pru-ite exir.i\.ignnce And ihi'i is ihe leiidency of 
dll liumaii guveriimeiUs A deparlure from fM-incipIe 
in mic instance becomes a precerlent for a secomi, 
that sccurul for a tliird, nnd so on, till the liulk of the 
society is retlucetl to lie mere aiiKiiiutoiis of misery 
The fore horse of Hiin frightful team is |Hihlic 
debt Taxation follows thnt, anil in its train 
wretchedness and oppression ^ 

Turning to the new philosophy, this, like the 
old, starts from a liehef ni human setrishness, hut 
It IS now the selfitihness of pnvaU persons and 
interests and not of goveminent, that is tm- 
pliasized Attention is centered on the fat^t that 
thruiighout the held of ordinary hiinun relations 
(me |>erbon or group will often Ik in ixjssession of 
some advantage w'hiih will inahle tluin tu have 
their w'ay without regard to the wishes of unoUier 
|>ers(.m nr group This ineipiahty of advantage 
or pow(r lietween persons (jf groups may rcath a 
point where tlie inferior feels definitely oiipresscd 
Hecausc of his nifennr ixisitum it nuv lie said that 
Ml a sense he is “regimented" or (.um|jelted hy 
otJiers, or by Ills position with ns|je*.t to others, 
to do what otherwnse he would not do Tliih is 
the (loiiit from which much of the nrw'er thinking 
liegins—tliat is to say, fnmi the sentiment of 
discontent or dissatisfaction exiiencmed by in- 
dividiiuls lK*lnnging to certain groups whim coii- 
fmiitccl with the su|K'n(jr advantages of others 
The situation has lieeii presented hy one of our 
leading teachers of politics Professor CTiarles 
Mernam of the University of Chicago, who is 
also a niemher of the National Resources Plan- 
mug Hoard of the Federal Goveminent, m the 
following words 

Although the private regimentation seen In human 
silvery hati Imcu aUiliHhed, there remain wide areas 
of private rcgimenUiioii in tht swiftly clianging 
indiistHal order Here the tempo hjs been so fast 
iliat the new riilerh have been almost unre- 
Ktricied in the exercise of vast ixiwcrs over the lives 
* 11 x 1 fortunes of the workers Kniplovinent, wages, 
working cumlitiuns, insurance were in private hands 
without the carlif^r responsibility for serf or slave 
Price-fixing, production co itrol, cralits arwl a long 
arnes of far-rcaching powers were placed in the 
hands of individuals or small groupn without aUy 


^ Letter to Samuel Kcrchlval, July 12, 1H16, in fFrit- 
tHfis of Thomas Jefferson (cd Washington) 7 14, 1869 
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practldl restraint upon them, and with the inevitable 
appearance of widespread oppresaion not by Kovern- 
raent, but by private ffroups or persons.* 

This feebng of oppression is apt to lie especially 
acute m connection with all kinds of money trans¬ 
actions, sales, loans, leases, wafte-jiaymenta, where 
one or the other party to a Imr^n feels that he 
lias hail to pay ton high a price, nr has not been 
permitted to receive as higli a price as lie thoiiglit 
himself entitled to In such situations of sufi- 
posed economic inequality, the new philosophy 
recognizes an a|)prnpriate occasion for interven¬ 
tion by government In the words of Professor 
Memam, “To break down petty forms of n^ipres- 
eion exercised by one man over another has been 
histuncally one of the very great tasks of [gov¬ 
ernment] The emanajiators may have utilized 
this power for their own selfish purposes, but they 
were able to function liccause they gave more than 
they took " 

In other worUs, it is on this view a wnrtli-while 
and desirable end to enlarge the powers of gov¬ 
ernment even to the point where they may be cx- 
emsed for the selfish purposes of the governors 
themselves, provided that by so doing readjust¬ 
ments of existing economic mcqualitiea can lie ef¬ 
fected GovernineiitaJ power in an extreme fonii 
IS regarded an bencficeiit insofar as it is a neces¬ 
sary instrument fur iiitroduang what Is called 
"economic denincnic 7 ," which apparently mearis 
approximate equality of soaal position and eco¬ 
nomic rewards Hiis was very frankly and force¬ 
fully stated by Vice President Henry A Wallace 
only a few days ago in comparing the present 
governments of Russia and the United States. 
He said 

Some in thr United SUtei believe that we have over- 
emphasizcil what might be called pulitiod or Bill-of- 
Rlghts democracy Carried to its extreme form, it 
leads to rugged individualism, exploitation, imprac- 
tical^phosis on State’s Rights, and even to anarchy. 
Russia, perceiving some of the abiuei of politfcal 
democracy, has placed strong emphasis on economic 
ilemocrocy This, earned to an extreme, demandi 
that all powers be centered In one man and hii bu- 
reanenttc helpers 

Somewhere there Is a practical balance between 
economic and political democracy Russia and the 
United States both have been working toward this 
In present-day Russia^ for example, differences in 


"C E. lierriaiii, Tk€ Kfvt Democracy and lAe Sna 
Dtipcium' I55.« New Yoik, 1939. 

•ibid 154 


wage income arc ahnoet but not quite as great as in 
the United States. The manager of a factory may be 
paid ten times as much as the average work^ Art¬ 
ists, scientists and outstanding writers are usually 
paid even more than factory rnanagen or political 
commimrs The chief difference between the eco¬ 
nomic organisation of Russia and that of the United 
States IS that in Rnuia It is almost impossible to live 
on the fneome from property The Russian form of 
hUtc socialism is design^ not to get equality of in¬ 
come but to place a maximum incentive on each in¬ 
dividual to produce his utmost 

The purpose for which I have cited this state- 
incnt of Vice President Wallace is simply tu show 
that according to his special version of the current 
pliilusophy, it IS a proper function of govemment 
to allocate the income of its subjects as an in- 
adent of what be calls "economic denxKracy’* 
The Vice President's statement raises a number 
of interesting questions, as for example whether 
human initiative is actually promoted by prevent¬ 
ing the accumulation of income-produang prop¬ 
erty, whetlier politically supported writers have 
a greater social value than factory managers, 
whether it is socially advantageous to pay all fac¬ 
tory managers at the same rate, and, if so, whether 
that rate should not he more than ten times the 
wage-rate of the average workman However, 
these inquincB are irrelevant to the major point 
that there is here expressed a philosophy which 
makes it a function of government to determine 
the amount of income which individuals shall re¬ 
ceive. If It u regarded as approjiriate to vest 
such a function in government, it would seem to 
follow as a necessary practical corollary that gov¬ 
ernment must be in a position to direct the proc¬ 
esses by which such income is jiroduced Ac¬ 
cordingly one of the strategic concepts of the new 
philosophy, not directly referred to in the fore¬ 
going quotation from Mr Wallace, is the concept 
of so-called ^'planning " 

The idea of ’'planning*' originates m the ob¬ 
servation that the separate and unco-ordmated ef¬ 
forts of individuals are not as productive os effort 
which 18 geared together into a team, or organiza¬ 
tion. This suggests the conclusion that if all 
effort in the nation^ or perhaps the entire world, 
could be geared together into a single oiganiza- 
tion under central management, the resulting in- 
cfonent of addeil productivity would be emnnous 
and there would thus be a larger output to share 

Additss befon Congress of Amerfewi Soviet Frleod- 
i^p, ATrtv York Novnnber 9; 1942, 
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among the workers. It is said that if progrcfluive 
ttepf ore not taken towards stich over-all plan¬ 
ning, the Operation of purely economic forces will 
prevent the fullest development of productive 
capacity, and not only necessitate a lower standard 
of living hut also subject our ecunomy to the strain 
of continual enses. To quote Pnifcssor Mernain 
ogam 

If by some happy lapse of memory the worlil should 
wake some morning to forget the slogans and idcolo- 
glcs of communiHin and capitalism, the class strueglc 
and political parties, we should confront the realities 
of technological change and the impoannee of rapid 
adaptation, the rise of a gigantic economic uiisystem 
of terrific forces moving around us with mcredihle 
spiecd and force, ami a need for the rationalization of 
tluB InuDense proceftsion of evolving forces without 
central control The inner logic of the situation 
would drive os to organize for the prevention of 
chaos, and to plan for tlie better ordering of social 
forces 

Out of the very complexitv of mir technological 
organization comes with ^C}■lstles^ force the 
pressure for a central coordinating s\stem which 
shall hold the parts In order and prevent their cbish 
and collapse.'^ 

This ^'central coordinating system*’ of Mr 
Mcmam is apparently what Mr Wallace had iii 
mind when he said that ‘‘economic dcinucracy, 
earned to an extreme, demands that all power be 
centered in one man and his liiireaiicmtic helpers ” 

Doubtless the form of the new jihilosophy whicli 
I have outlined goes beyond what is held by most 
persons in political authontv in this cimiitry, and 
certainly beyond anything that is even dreamed 
of by the mass of the Ainencan people How¬ 
ever, the implicBtiuns of that plulusopliy may be 
deduced from a mass of proposals for govern¬ 
mental action which have lieen vigorously pressed 
in recent years and many of which have already 
been embodied in legislation, rKccntive onlcr'i and 
administrative rubngs. These proixisals and en¬ 
actments cover the fields of labor and wage regu¬ 
lation, tajcation, the regulation of business and 
industry, banking and finance, gnvenunent fiscal 
policy and government ownership and operation 
of induntrial enterpnses If all these scattered 
laws and proposals are read togetlier and con- 
ndered in the light of the policies which underlie 
them, their Implications may be focused in six 
propo ai tiona which, whoi brought into the open 
and stated explicitly, would probably I* repudiatetl 

It Ifeniaiii, op. cU, 151. 


by many if nut most of those who are promoting 
the programmes in which they are emlxxlied 
T^ese SIX propositions may be formulated as fol¬ 
lows 

1 Where a group or class are dissatisfied with 
their incume, or with the amount of work they 
must do to earn their income, it Ijccomes the func¬ 
tion of government to compel such rearrange 
ments of economic relationships as may he needed 
to allay the dissatisfactinn and remove the dis¬ 
content 

2 This applies exclusively to groui>& and classes 
denving their income from w'ages, w'hether rela¬ 
tively high or relatively low, as distinguished from 
the investment of property 

^ Since the rearrangements to he brought 
about must satisfy the discontented group nr class, 
they must lie stnctly along lines diLiatetl by the 
desires of that class, and limited to what it is 
willing to Bccqit 

4 In order fur government to he m a position 
to effect such rearrangciixnls it must have power 
not only to fix the incomes of its subjects, but also 
to dictate tlie distnbutton of the economic efiPuii 
needed to produce those incomes—in other words 
to ration and allocate pruduclive effort 

5 Ciovemment must therefore have practically 
unlimited power over the actions and conduct of 
Its subjects and over physical goods within its 
icrntory 

6 Govcminent having such power must neces- 
sanly be concentrate^l in a bureaucratic organiza¬ 
tion heading up into a single snprtiiie individual 

III 

To test this new philosophy hy the measure and 
standard of the old pliilusophy of Jefferson and 
his contenipuranes would he futile. The two 
speak a different language and belong to differ¬ 
ent worlds. Hie one is not even a departure from 
the other, as the new physics may be said to be a 
departure from the old The new political phi¬ 
losophy simply ignores the old as if it had never 
existed, m spite of its background of two thousand 
years 

Nor 18 it possible to test the new philosophy hy 
reference to any objective scheme of relative 
values, for it acknowledges none It has chosen 
Its own set of values and does nut admit that they 
need validadon or defense. An that can tlierc- 
fore be done is to point out bnefiy and by way of 
descnption some of the values which it promotes 
and others which it disregards 
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In the first place, it aMuines that p^vernment 
shall lx; cunclucted fur the preferred Ijencht of a 
particular class, those who earn wa^es, a.s dis- 
tinguifilicH from the more Hkillccl who cam salaries 
and profesbicmal fees, or those who derive income 
from properly The claims and interests of the 
latter (jrrnu|>8 are to be definitely subordinated to 
the former To lie sure all arc promiseil the op¬ 
portunity lo be ultimately converted into mcmliers 
of the wa^-eamiiif* class, but it is frankly nnder- 
Btocxl tliat the result of this conversion will lie to 
level down the professionaJ and managerial groups 
largely if nut completely to the standard of the 
manual and clerical w^orkers In other words, the 
worth of managerial ability and professional edn- 
caticui, cxpenencc and slall is vnliiefi only sliglitlv 
above the capacity of men m general to perfonn 
directed labor All eiiterpnse and all creative ac- 
tivity, material, intellectual or artistic nut per¬ 
formed at slate direction and as iiart of the state- 
organized pattern, will lie plni'ed at inevitable dis¬ 
advantages, if not actually eliminated 

Finally, the earnings of pro|M.rtv are to be de¬ 
pressed so as to discourage occimiulatum un the 
one hand, while on the other liand npimrtumties 
for acTiinnilatiun are to lie diminished The first 
result follnw's from constantly increasing lalxir 
coats and taxation, often coupled with dchlicrately 
government-subsidized comiietition, the latter 
from the limitation of salaries and frvmi high taxes 
on personal incomes This discouragement of the 
aminiulation and ownership of |iro|jertv neces¬ 
sarily has two important effects, one economic and 
the other political In the economic field the 
discouragement of accumulation has the obvious 
effect of checking pnvate investment, which means 
that the direction of capital into enterprise will 
become decreasmgly a matter uf business judg- 
n\ent and increaMUgly a matter of txihtiral deci¬ 
sion by government At the some time in the field 
of politics tlierc will necessarily lie a constant de¬ 
crease in the numlier of those who are financially 
ludcpeudcnt enough to afford to differ with the 
government, while more and mure persons will be 
forced into the class of wage-earners whose in¬ 
comes are to be fixed by guvenuuent favor and 
who are therefore not free to displease govem- 
ment oflinalfl. The discouragement of occumula- 
..don alio means ultimately the cessation uf pnvate 
support for education and research, which are thus 
on the way to becoming governmental activities, 
necessarily subject to the political purposes of 
tlicir masters. 


The decisions of the new philosopliy in favor 
of the particular set of results I have just outlined 
disclose a definite scheme of preferences or values 
which are radically o|)pusite to the old, and no¬ 
where more so th^ in respect of tlie scope and 
fieUl of governmental power The new philoso¬ 
phy seeks to accomplish its purpose almost ex- 
cliifivcly through government, and those puq^^’Ks 
are such tliat, if gtivemment is to accomplish them, 
it niubt enjoy practically unlimited power over the 
bodies, minds and goods of its subjeetH For the 
sake of eliminating the selfishness of pnvate em¬ 
ployers toward their wage-eaniing employees, the 
current philosophy is thus willing to Lonvert every 
one dir^ly or indirectly into an employee of a 
single all-powerful employer, the go\cmmcnt 

I1ie question may well lie asked whether an 
omnipotent government, if it should liccome to all 
intents and purposes the universal employer, may 
not he expected to display at least some of the 
same selfishness which is sup[X)se<l to constitute 
the vice of pnvate employment This question is 
generally dismissed as irrelevaiil un the ground 
tJiat government as it is organized today cannot 
be selfish, since it represents the jiublic, as dis¬ 
tinguished from a merely pnvate, interest. Socn- 
ficc of individuals to this public interest is su|i- 
posed to lie unobjectuMialde and not to constitute 
oppression, as similar sacnfice to a pnvate inter¬ 
est would be 

A cnticol mind may not feel quite satisfied with 
this aiiBw-er The question inevitably suggests it¬ 
self whether if we look to things rather than to 
words, government does not in fact always con¬ 
sist of a number of human licings who ore likely 
to have pnvate interests of their own, irrespective 
of what from one standpoint or another may lie 
called the public interest KiirthemHire any given 
government at any particular tunc is almost cer¬ 
tain to depend nvire fur its support on one group 
or element m the population than on otlicrs To 
this extent government cannot help identifying its 
own interest largely with the interest of such a 
spenal group or class of its friends 

Nowhere is this mode more clear than in tlie 
very situation existing today, when for tlie time 
being government is promoting the interest of 
the wage-earning group in preference to others 
Doubtless we may be told tliat today the specud 
interest of the wage-earners is really the public 
interest; but whetlier this is, or ii not, so at the 
moment, there is at least the possibility that at 
some other time in the relatively near or relatively 
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distant future it may ccaw: to be sai, and Home 
other group become entitleil fur at least a time to 
ooflsidenition lu the public interest Accordingly 
if government should be relieved from limitatiuiis 
and vested in effect with absolute power, then gn\- 
emment will always lie in a jiubition to select at 
its discretion the group whose s]M!cia} interest it 
will choose to identify with the public interest 
This power of govenimcnt to select nt will some 
special group or groups for favored and preferre<l 
treatment has hitherto always Ixm regarded a.s 
the very essence of tyranny 

To this it IS likely to be rcpliul that government 
will never have to exercise any such arbitrary 
power of selection lietween classes liccausc once 
and for all the public interest must lie regarded as 
identical with the s|)eaal interests of tlu wage- 
earners os the numerically largest group This 
is of course a value-judgment of the most arbi¬ 
trary kind Certainly it is a reversal of all previ¬ 
ously accepted thought on the subject to assume 
that the public interest ever requires the perma¬ 
nent subjection of tJie rest of the community to a 
smgle group, even though tliat group may hapiKii 
to constitute a numcncal majuritv In the lan¬ 
guage of Mr Jefferson alrea(i> quoted, "the ina- 
jonty oppressing an individual is guilty of a 
enme, and, by acting on the law of the strongest, 
breaks up the foundations of soaety ” 

Furthermore the argument that, if government 
always identifies the public interest with the inter¬ 
est of the wage-earners it will never lie put to the 
test of having to select among coin|)etitors for its 
favor, rests on the assumption that it will never 
have an opjiortunity to put some wage-earners 
deliberately ahead of others This again ussumeH 
that the wage-earning class constitutes a solid block 
with identical interests, If this is not true if in 
fact some wage-earners do at times have interests 
which conflict with utliers, then an all-|K>werfiil 
government will lie subject to the tempt.ition of 
using Its power to depress certain wage-earners 
and advance others fur its own advantage Un- 
liniitcd government is arbitrary power and tliere 
is no reason to suppose tliat arbitrary power will 
not be selflshly us^ against particular menilicrs 
of the wage-earning class if the holders of power 
think such a course to their advantage Meinliers 
of the wage-earning class can never be sure of 
inununltyp merely because they are such, from the 
uiual incidents of unlimited government 
To all these arguments which I have been sug¬ 
gesting, as well as to others that could lie advanced 


to (he same effect, the new philosojdiy remains 
impervious Its votaries arc so busily engaged 
m building tlic new society to which tliat philoso¬ 
phy (HJints that they regard cntieism as irrelevant 
and intrusive They are highly sensitive about 
preserving their standing as practical men, build¬ 
ers pioneers, and therefore, like the btismess 
giants of a generation or two ago, thev wear an 
armor of cymcisin toward doubters in order that 
they may go forward undisturbed with their ])lans 
They are instrumentalists whose task is to carry 
out a puqxise and not to inquire whether that ])ur- 
|)ose IS worth-while From this Ktundtxiint the 
only relevant inquiry is whether the programme 
will in fact carry out the purjnise—wlieilier in the 
language of pragmatism it will 'work,"—that is 
to say, do what is expecte<l of it Ft should ac¬ 
cordingly lie legitimate on their own premises to 
ask the question, whether or not on all the pn)l>- 
abilities there is fair ground for ev|)ertatinn that 
the niw programme will do wlint it is supposed 
to do 

The purp^isc which is fiindainental in the new 
philoso|>]iy IS to end the sn|i]ioHed oiqiression of 
the wage-earning class This is interpreted to 
mean the removal of the discontents and dissatis¬ 
factions which result in a feeling of ojiprcssioii on 
the |iart of that class 'Hie arguinont is tliat, 
under the t>oliiicHl and economic order winch has 
hitherto prevailed, tlic wage-earners have felt ag¬ 
grieved liecause individually they have Fieen re¬ 
ceiving so much less of the total national jircMliict 
tlian other individuals who were professional men 
nr Holanod executives, or investors who had com 
tnbuted the tools and plant-facilities of produc¬ 
tion 

To renuive this sense of grievance is the pri¬ 
mary objcTt of the new programme Its puqmse 
IS not to assure workingincn a living wage suf- 
ticicnt to provide them with a ininimuni standard 
of dcxrencv It has progressed lieyond that to tlie 
purpose of leveling up the incomes of wage-eani- 
ers to the |iuiiit where they will have nearly the 
same standard of life as professional men and 
executives, and leveling down the standard of the 
latter so as to help hnng about tlic same equality 
In other words, the mutiv'e liehind the prograinntr 
IS ultimately social rallier limn ecunuinic—it pro¬ 
poses to nuniinizc economic distinctions for the 
]>uqiose of iiiinimizing social distinctions and re¬ 
moving the feeling of grievance which one man 
has wlien he sees another in the enjoyment of 
supenor advantage!^ This is apparently what is 
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meant when it is sometimes said that what labor 
wants today is "status " 

It II clear that such a purpose is an indefinitely 
progressive one and grows by what it feeds on 
If the object is to remove not a fact but a senti¬ 
ment or feeling, and if the feebng in question is 
oneiof inequality, then the objectionalile sentiment 
or feeling may be expected to continue so long as 
anything which can he felt os inequality continues 
Each Bjipmach to equality will further the de¬ 
mand for a closer aiiproach Let us assume, for 
example, that, in the effort to satisfy tins demand, 
the point iH sooner or later reached wliere the 
salaried classes, the inanagcnal classes and the 
propertied classes are all ulhmately wiped out and 
liquidated, and all the members of the community 
are converted into wagc-carning employes of the 
state Still thei^ will be no assurance that Me are 
much nearer to satisfying the feeling which we 
set out to satisfy than wc were at tlie beginning 
As differences in income become universally 
narrower, so that no wide differences but only 
relatively narrow ones exist, these narrow differ¬ 
ences are likely to take on a new importance and 
become the source of as deep a feeling of grievance 
as grew out of tlie wider disiianties m the first 
instance In otlier words, if a situation should 
ever he brought about where the total national 
income were available for distnbution among the 
wage-earning class alone, without the necessity 
of sharing it with the managenal and propcrticfl 
classes, there would sdl! be as much ground for 
controversy, and as much occasion for a feeling 
of gncvance and oppression as there was before, 
with only the difference that now tlie controversy 
would be among groups and subdivisions within 
the wage-earning class itself. 

Furthermore, long before this point was reached, 
another source of difficulty would make its pres¬ 
ence felt, as lu fact it is doing today. This is 
that, however much wage-earners as a group may 
crave equality with the property-owning doss, 
there is nothing they Imust on more tenaciously 
than the preservation of existing inequalities 
among thenuelvct. For example, because of this 
attitude on the part of labor it has almost never 
proved possible to increase the wages of the rela¬ 
tively low-paid groups of railroad employes, such 
as track workers and shop men, without at the 
same time granting an equal percentage of mcreaae 
to the highly paid engineers and conductors, 


thereby actually increasing the inequality between 
the two groups 

In other w'nrds, the demand of labor for status 
includes not merely insistence on eqimhty with 
reference to other classes, but an equally strong 
insistence by some groups of labor on maintaining 
their relative advantage over other wage-earning 
groups One group feels aggrieved if its ad¬ 
vantage IB not maintained, while the other feels 
aggrieved so long os the advantage persists Tilts 
source of gnevance as between groups of M'oge- 
eamers is accompanied by another ever-present 
ground of controversy in the conflicting claims of 
different labor-groups to a monopoly of s^ieciflc 
kinds of work Signalmen claim that members 
of their groups arc entitled to connect certain 
wires berause they control signals; electnaans 
claim the same M^ork because the wires carry an 
electnc current These so-called junsdictional 
disputes increase in number and intensity with the 
growing self-cunsaoiisness of the wage-earners 
and their increasing sense of power to attain their 
ends 

Accordingly it seems only fair to expect that if 
the new programme of government should ever be 
realized to the point where the community in¬ 
cluded no other class hut wage-earners, there 
would not only be no decrease, hut in nil prob¬ 
ability an increase, in feelings of gnevance and 
wounded sensibilities among members of that 
class. The multiplicatinn of opportunities for 
controversies and ^spates would require the inul- 
tiplication of agendcs to deal witli them, and the 
multiplication of these agenaes would in turn offer 
a standing invitation to make further resort to 
them. The result would be greatly to impede 
and stow down productive effort, A large amount 
of the tunc that would otherwise be spent m 
working would be consumed in disputing, and 
a verlt^e army of oflkials would be needed to 
supervise the chsputes Gnevances and contro¬ 
versies would become the principal business of the 
nation. Already we seem well on the way to 
approximating this condition of affairs today. 

Aa sucli a situation developed, one of two re¬ 
sults would have to follow the productive 

mechanism of the country would become involved 
in increasing confusion and inefiiciency, with out¬ 
put diminishing snd the standard of living de¬ 
clining : or government would in the end have to 
aband^ the a tt e mp t to satisfy the seniibilTties and 

1 * See Walker D Hines. IFor Hitlory of Amorim 
161. New Haven, 
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gnevancei growing out of conflicting demands fur 
equality and inequality In order to keep the 
proccBSCS of industry functioning it would have to 
clamp down, hy force if necessary, a rigid caste 
systm under which each worker would have to be 
content with the amount of pay and the field of 
work arbitrarily assigned to him In either cose 
the effort to mould the economic system for the 
purpose of gratifying the cmotiuiiEil sensibihbes 
of labor would have ended in failure Either all 
productive efiiciency w'oiild be destniyed, or labor 
would end by being confiiied w'ldiin a straitjacket 
At the price of removing present discontents wc 
would be purchasing a host of new discontents as 
fierce or even fiercer than we now know As 
Edmund Burke said w'lth reference to the French 
Kevolution, 

You would not cure the evil, you would milv change 
the names. 'Hie thing must in some shape remain 

The same vice assumes a new body It is 
renovated m new organs with fretth vigor It walks 
abroad, it continues its ravages whilst >ou are gibliet- 
mg the carcase Tt ih thus with all those who, at> 
tending only to the shell and hask of history, think 
they are wagiiut war with mtulcruncc, pnde and 
cruelty, whilst imder color of abhornng the ill- 
pnnciples of antiquated parties ihcy are .nithoriiing 
and feeding the same vices in different fnniis, ami 
perhaps In worse '* 

Burke's prophecy was fulfilled by tlie career of 
Bonaparte 

On iti own pragmatic test, then, the new phi¬ 
losophy of government promises tu fall short of 
achieving its intended objective TnsU'ad of bring¬ 
ing about Contentment, placating desires and re¬ 
moving the sense of infenonty, it seems likely, 
on the balance of proliabilitiCH and in the light of 
die experience so for, to generate progressively 
new occasions fur grievances, new opportunities 
for injured feelings and a sense of wrong, and to 
substitute continuing controversy for cu-operation 
A full bfe materially no less than spintually is not 
promoted making jealousy and resentment of 
Buperionty the mainspring of social and jmlitical 
conduct. A soaolist state would be tlie iiK>st 
vulnerable tn the operation of that motive, and a 
BuCcculon of blood-jnirges is usually needed to 
eradicate It. 

tt !i at this pobit that there is most clearly re¬ 
vealed the fact that the new philosuptiy does not 
have ita roots in the expenence and observation 

hurke, RffUcHent on Ike RfifoInttoM in Francft 
BvwTinao ed 


of proctica] men Only closet philosophers who 
have not mingled with men generally and studied 
their behavior from the standpoint of jiartinpants 
in common action rather than as outside observers, 
could supfiose that life and lalior will go on pro¬ 
ductively on the Iasis of becking to placate the 
sense of inferiority It smacks of the studio and 
not of the workshop to believe that life can lie 
organized mainly for the puqiohe of gratifying 
grievances and jealmisies The cnmnuin man is 
not benefited or well served by helping him simply 
to pull down those who happen to lie siipcnor, 
whether in natural talents, steadiness of character 
or even in purely accidental advantages It is 
only through placing at his dispusal and making 
available to his use the services and efTorts of 
all who are in a position to exert superior effort, 
that the life of the connnon man can lie made more 
alnindant in any sense If on the other liand he is 
taught tu nurse jealousies, cliensh grievances, har- 
Imr a sense of oppression, and nuke resentment 
hib central motive, lie is unfitte<l to take |Art in 
the common co-operative processes which are the 
only sources of abundant life Indeed, lie becomes 
a focus of social infection, a ready tool for those 
who seek pnvatc advantage by making quarreling 
the business of tlieir careers No type of tyrant 
has been more familiar throughout history than 
the skilful agitator who, os tlie saying goes, knows 
how to fish m troubled waters, and how to trouble 
the waters for his fishing Such men live by sow¬ 
ing a sense of g^e^^ce and oppression, and tiini- 
ing the consequent dibcord to tlic advancement of 
tlicir personal ends 

In w'hat I have been saying, I have by no means 
intended to imply lliat there has not lieen and may 
not btill lie need for legislation nr other govern¬ 
mental action in the field of labor relations 
Doubtless much legislation of that character has 
l)cen long overdue Tlie protection of the wAge- 
eaming class up to a certain point by government 
IS as legitimate and proper an objective of gov¬ 
ernment as the protection of the interests of any 
other class or group up to a certain jioint Sonic 
of tlie forms which such protection may assume 
may be unwise, Just as certain govcmmental ac¬ 
tion in the iiippused interest of indu'^try may 
prove to be not ically so However, this is not 
the point to which I have lieen addressing my¬ 
self I have been advancing no argument ogainiit 
labor legislation as such, but only against a |ihi- 
loso|)liy which holds that labor should be favored 
without sufficient regard for the interests of other 
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gmups and claubcs in tlic community, and which, 
secondly, holds that the pnitcction of labor means 
the ]>rogressive and necessarily endless attempts 
to alleviBtc and renxive whatever labor may choose 
to ref^rd as a gncvance The vice of this philoso¬ 
phy IB not tliat It IS \n the supposed interest of 
lalior, hut in the fact that it is both destructive and 
futile It sets out to destroy the necessary balance 
within the cuminunity for the sake of on objective 
which rccetics continually before the effort to 
a'ti n it 

IV 

In spue of all this, we ore told by earnest and 
lugh-minded viUanes of tlie new philosophy that 
men of good will and huinanitanan punx^sc have 
no alternative hut to accept it This is because 
any other course, it is !iai<l. would lead necessarily 
to either economic chims on the one hand or fas¬ 
cism, na/isin, Hitlcnsni, on the other 

The argument drawn from the threat of im¬ 
pending econonuc chaos proceeds on the ground 
that under conditions as they exist today dicre is 
imjierative need that eomomic activity he con- 
trollc<l, a>-ordinatcd and planned by guvemiiKiital 
autliority if our system of production is not to 
break down The working of the system must, it 
IS said, he co-ordinated and cuiitroUed at the cen¬ 
ter, or dee it will he constantly interrupted by 
enses of ever-increasing seriousness, which dc- 
pnve the masses of an opportunity to cam their 
living This gmwing inability of the system to 
function is attributed to the fact that its opcni- 
tioiirt have hitlierto been free and uncontrolled, 
the resultant of countless choices hy thousands 
and millions of independent iiidividuds. and it is 
said that under modem techunlng)' this kind of 
freedom can simply not lie afforded any longer 
To quote again from Professor Mernain a pas¬ 
sage l)art of which has been quoted before. 

It may be alleged tliat the affairs of a nation arc too 
intncatc lu make any useful plaoniug possible But 
the assumption that Aese complex affairs will operate 
automatically is belied by the facta of modem life 
It la precisely because these automotismi do not work 
and cannot work that . [there] comes with re- 
Bistless force the pressure for a central coordinating 
system which shall at least hold the parts In order and 
prevent Ihelr clash and collapse. The Inner logic 
of the sitoitioo drives us to organise for the preven- 
tioi of chaos.'* 

yernam, op cit ISl 


Wliat this argument amounts to is that we can 
no lunger afford a multiplicity of free independent 
decisions on the part of a multitude of individuals 
with respect to their own economic conduct, be¬ 
cause of the claslies and inconsistencies which 
result, and that we must therefore require the 
imiltitude to conform to a small number of deci¬ 
sions made fur them and brought into ctmBistency 
hy the central authority of government This is 
of course tlie exact opposite of Mr Jefferson’s 
view that goveniment •diould ultimately come 
down to letting every man administer his own 
Fann and ''placing under every man what his own 
eye may sujienntend " 

The advocates of the new view are correct in 
piiiniing out the increasing niogintudc and benoiis- 
ncss of the enses which have recently racked our 
ecuiiuiiuc system It is not m) plain that tlicy are 
correert in their diagnosis of the cause For a 
good many years economic events have lieen due 
not only to the separate decisions of independent 
individuals, they have alwi been powerfully in¬ 
fluenced hy the organized decisions of men acting 
in gfroups, including the decisions of government 
itself with respect to such matters as tariffs, 
money, credit and lalxir relations It seems fairly 
clear that many of the maladjUBtments and dis¬ 
locations which have been among the causes of 
enses are properly attributed not to the free ac 
tiun of individuals or of corporate units, but to 
sonic extent at least to these planned decisions 
made by government On this point President 
Harry Gideonse, one of the must jiidicious among 
the younger economists, mode the following perti¬ 
nent comment a few years ago 

It Is the fad of the day to belittle freedom A recent 
book by a German economist opened with a chapter 
entitled, "The Curse of Freedom" Much of the 
thoii^t of our ''best minds" fteeins to he based on 
tlie same philosophy Everywhere freeclmn Is de¬ 
scribed as anarchy and chiuilic competition The 
remedy is presenbed in terms of coordination, plan¬ 
ning, stabilization The words have a wise sound 
Everything depends, however, on the wisdom of the 
coordinator or planner If it should turn out to be 
of the quality that usually accompanies government 
cfwrdinition and planning,—witness Mr Hoover's 
farm board, our recent tariff legislation, or our man¬ 
agement of the gold standard,—It may well be that 
freedom would have been more constructive than the 
efforts of the coordinaiori 


■•Harry D ddeanse, "What Price StaMlIty," in the 
Unhcrstly of CMoogo Magume, Noverdbrr, 1933. p- 18. 
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Incidentally no small ]>art of the trouhlen of 
the 1920*8 lArhich led uti to the collapse out 
of the increasing ngidities of labor anils, brought 
about by trudc-uiiioiutiin and legislation, which 
helped to inflate the pncc-Ievel to unprecedented 
heights During the last war the effort of gov> 
emnicnt to satisfy labor contributed to tlus iii> 
flationary increase in costs and invited vast post 
war increases in liorrowal capital to enable in¬ 
dustry to offset these increased costs by tlic pur¬ 
chase of expensive lalxir-savnig machinery Much 
of the instability of the economic system, its *'top- 
heaviness*' so to H]x:ak, was due tri these govern¬ 
mental decisions 

Accordingly no magic cure for the siipixiseil 
threat of canioiiiK thaos is assiiral by govern¬ 
ment planning An unwise plan, supported end 
enforced hy the authority of an all-powerful gov¬ 
ernment, may w'ell bring chaos a step nearer 
The community, instead of depending for its 
pruspenly on a large number of unrelated de¬ 
cisions, some of which may Ijc wrong while others 
may be sufliciently right to offset tlie effects of 
the former, would at every iiKiment lie staking its 
fortune on the single throw of a decision hv gov¬ 
ernment Often the govenimental decision might 
be sound, but government makes s<unul economic 
decisions under diflituUies Tins is lieotuse it is 
not free, and would not he free even in a socialist 
state, to make them on ini|uirtial and disinterested 
grounds—it must always make them under the 
pnlibca] impulse to maintain or increase its |HTini- 
lanty for the time being, or under the impact of 
pressures exerted hy contestants for fxiwcr and 
favor. This difliculty would not lie removal c\cn 
if under socialism all classes Init the wage-earners 
were elinunated, for, as already pointed nut, con¬ 
flicts and antagumsms would certainly emerge, 
and indeed already exist, between different groups 
within the wogc-camliig class 

It seems therefore to follow that, however grave 
may be the threat of economic collapse with whuh 
the present generation is ainfrunted, the danger 
would not necessarily be clmiinated or tlic pros¬ 
pect materially bettered by adopting the new jdu- 
lotophy—the clanger would simply be recast in a 
(hfferent form, and we would at tlie same time, 
by adopting that philosophy, be definitely aban¬ 
doning the lources of strength, balance and re¬ 
covery which arc latent m the mibative and 
rcsourccfulncM of men not regimented and sup¬ 
pressed hiy governments] power 

Then is the added fact, not of course regarded 


by inKtrumcntalista who refuse to recognize and 
cntiiize values, that from a broader standpoint, 
from the long-range slaiid|x>iiit of human civiliza¬ 
tion at large, a 8>Htem of regimentation, even if it 
did m fact provide complete insurance against 
economic crises, and actiuilly guamntced a larger 
quota of economic goods to the present genera¬ 
tion, might still be conceivably not worth the cost, 
liccausc It would at the same tune suppress the 
spmtual and matena] values of urigmalitv. im¬ 
agination, inventiveness, |)ersonul indqieiidence 
and a sense of frcaloni, the very values which have 
hitherto lieeii associated most closely with Dr- 
mocnicy 

Tins bnngs us to the final contention that w'C 
have no alternative today Ixivvcen accepting the 
new pliilosuphy of government on the one hand, 
or fascism or Hitlerism on the other For the 
]mrposc of this antithesis the new philosn]ihy is 
presented as a gospel of democracy m the eco¬ 
nomic sense, a gos|>cL fur the common man, aimed 
at bettering his lot ond guaranteeing Inin the en¬ 
joyment of more abundant life Since these arc 
also the objectives of political democracy in the 
old-fashioned sense, of what Mr Wallace callerl 
"Bill-of-kights" Henioi racy m the speech in which 
he so frankly suggested tliat wc may jMissihh have 
t(»n much of It, the mference is natural that he- 
caiise Hitlensm is tlic op|Kisite of Udl-nf-Hights 
democracy, it inust likewise he the oji|MJsile of 
the new philosophv of economic democracy On 
tins [xnnt, however, Mr Wallace's statement 
leaves room for doubt Mr Wallace n[iparently 
thinks that there is also an incnnhisteiicy lietxveen 
the new economic dennicracy and Bill-of-Rights 
denxxrracy, and if this lie true, tlien in at leaat 
one respect the op|xjsitioii between the new plu- 
losophy and Hitlensm breaks down, insofar as 
both of them arc otiposcd to the ''political democ¬ 
racy" which we have hitherto known 

Nor IS this the only point at which the implica¬ 
tions of the new |>luioso]ihy fad to distinguish it 
from Hitlensm Whatever the differences be¬ 
tween the two, and rertninly llie> are very dif¬ 
ferent in the nature of their emotional ajipeal and 
m the intentions winch he behind them, they dis¬ 
play sloulanties in tliree respects In the first 
place both are totahtanan, in the sense that they 
contemplate unlimited, or practically unlimited, 
government control of everything, property, 
natural resources, all human conduct and human 
relatums This of course involves a repuduition 
of the idea of legal controls over government and 
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legally jrutitutionBliied liDiita tg govemment ac¬ 
tion ThiB IS a neccBsary consequence of the con- 
cci>t of planning, which can tolerate no Innitation 
on the freedom of govemmenta] discretion to make 
such readjustments in human relations as may be 
required to effectuate the govemiiient’s plan Tt 
IS true that the new philoso|>hy professes respect 
for the legal guarantees of free speech, and for 
other so-called ^'personal" nghts, as distinguished 
from rights of property However, the practical 
effectiveness of these guarantees is certain to be 
minimized d govemtnent is recognized as having 
such absolute control over property and income 
tliat no individual can afford to olfend the govern¬ 
ment or anniHe its suspitnnns 

The new [ihilosophy presents a second point of 
a|iproach to Hitlensm iii that lx>th emphasize the 
|X)wer-elenicnt in government They conceive 
government not as an agency for giving effect 
to decisions arrived at by (Jelilieration and com¬ 
promise tictwecii different points of view within 
the community, but as essentially power exer- 
ased to carry out the ])lan and punxiscs of the 
government itself Tlic function of government 
according to this view is to impose on the com¬ 
munity a special mould or pattern of its own de- 
viHing, without regarrl to contrary interests and 
demres which it chooses to overnde. For this 
purpose, even if a representative legislative body 
continues to exist, it is thought quite right and 
pro])er that the executive slioiild aintrol its de¬ 
cisions as completely as possible and, after those 
dcdsinnit have been made and embodied m legis¬ 
lation, that the executive should, if necessary, 
refashion them to its own plan by the processes of 
so-called "adnunistrative law ” Tn other words, 
government is the im|X)sition on the community 
of a plan conceived l>y the executive 

Thirdly, Hitlerism and the new {ihilosophy both 
hold that governmental power must he concen¬ 
trate in very few hands This foUowi from the 
necessities of centralized planning, which require 
that inconsistenaes shall lie eliminated or recon- 
aled hy having all decisions ultimately mode by, 
or cleared throu^. a single nund or small groups 
of minds It follows also from tlie fact ihat the 
new programme is admittedly far beyond the un- 
dentanding of all save a very Iiimtcd number of 
ciCszcns, and that most of the others might not 
agree with it if they understood This meant 
that the "destinies of the community should in 
practlca] effet^ be entrusted to a select few, 
marked out for power by their understanding of 


and sympathy with the programme which In their 
own entirely honest opinion is essential for the 
good of the masses 

The point at which the new philosophy pro¬ 
fesses to differ from the system of Hitler com¬ 
pletely and decisively is in its motive and purpose, 
in Its preoccupation with the welfare of the com¬ 
mon man. On this it bases its claim and title to 
be called denvicratK Hitlensm on the other 
hand is said to have constructed its programme 
with the objective of aggrandizing an elite class, 
and therein tlie cntical and all-important differ¬ 
ence between the two systems is supposed to lie 
Certainly the slogans of Hitlensm are different 
enough from those by which the new philosopliy 
IB recommended for acce|)tance in this country, 
but if we look to Russia, where something akin to 
the programnw of that j^ilosophy has already 
worl^ itself out, the resemblance to the German 
philosophy in the matter of botli teclmiques and 
results arc sinking Both programmes set out to 
satisfy the emotiono] sense of mrenonty, and take 
vengeance for the supposed grievances, of part of 
the population at the expense of other classes; in 
both countries these other classes were ultimately 
liquidated by violence and homidde Of course 
in the two cases the classes selected for proscrip¬ 
tion were chosen on different grounds Both the 
Russian and German programmes included a com¬ 
pletely planned and regimented economy designed 
to secure full employment for the common man 
at the pnee of depnving him of all freedom to 
moke cconmmc cMsumis. Again in both coun¬ 
tries the powder to make derisions, and the freedom 
which IS an inadent of that power, were concen¬ 
trated in and limited to a small ruling group In 
Germany this concentration ostentatiously 
vaunted m gkmficationa of the so-called elite; in 
Russia less has been said of it, but under both 
sntems the reality of the power has been evi- 
lienocd by the bitterness with which it has been 
fought for, and by the assassinations and blood- 
purgea which have gone on andd the pnvileged 
ranks of the nilers. Finally in both Russia and 
Germany these rulers have repeatedly protested 
that everything they were doing was solely for the 
public interest and the benefit of the masses, and 
from the standpoint of thar own beliefs and view¬ 
points there is no reason to doubt their professfons. 

In what I have said I have not intended to im¬ 
ply that there Is In any sense a complete Identity 
between Hitlerism and RussiBn Communism, or 
between the Russian system and the new philoso- 
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phy of govemmmt in this country; but it seeiru 
clear that In certain respects all three systems 
embody siinilar pruinplcs of governmental or- 
ganiiotion, and to this extent, and srnctly from 
tin itondpoint of fpivemmcntaJ pniiciples, the 
contrast between Hitlerism and our own new 
governmental philosophy is nut so great as might 
at first be supposed In the light of this, wliat 
are we to say uf tlie contention that if other argu- 
menti for adopting that pliilosupli> fail to lie 
persuasive, we must nevertheleKs accqit it as the 
only possible alternative to Ilitlensni^ 

The answer to this question is that the choice 
which It offers is in fact Holisou's choice Tlic 
argument implied in the question amounts to say* 
ipg tliat m spite of what nl>scrvatif>n and reason 
may tell us, in mpite of whnt a rational analysis of 
alternatives may show, we are nevertheless power¬ 
less as a nation to avoid lieing home on by resist¬ 
less forces into sunie form of governmental aliiio- 
lutism, even though we have no pmiier gnnindM 
for supposing that any good will aiine of it The 
argument is fatalistic It recommends jiassivity 
cm the one hand and an act of faith on the other 
It invites us to sulmiit ourselves to an irrational 
course of events and to heheve tliat somehow gotjd 
will he the final goal of ill Jt thus reduces jiohli- 
cal action to the level of the beemingly blind and 
unaiDSCious pmcessefi of nature, It is the argu¬ 
ment of Anne IJiidbcrgh in her little Uxik entitled 
The IVaw of the future, where she says 

What is pushing behind Coniniuiiifim ? What behind 
Fasclstn In Italy? What behind Nazism^ Is it 
nothing but a return to barUirisin ^ Or is home 
new and perhaps even ultinialcly good concc]>tinn uf 
humanity trying to come to birth I heheve 

that it is in itb ensence good, but because wc are blind 
we cannot sec it Somehow the leaders in Ger¬ 

many, Italy and Russia have diuovcrtsl how lo use 
new soaal and economic forces ITicy lia\e senseil 
the chaises and they have exploited them Tliev 
have felt the wave of tlie future and tiny have leaped 
upon it Tlie wave of the future is coming and 

there IS no fighting it‘^ 

That 18 Mrs. Lindbergh'b attitude. Whttlicr it la 
to be uur American attitude is tlie central quea- 
tiott for our philoacTphy of government today 
It is obviously a question which imposes a re- 
BponubtUty on scholars and all who profess to lie 

**Aniie Morrow Lindbergh, The tVaiv of the f whirr 
U. New York, 1940 
Jv/M. 17 
. H/Wd.. 18, 19 
w/Wd.; 37 


in any sense versed m the study and analysis 
uf ]johtical events. Their rcKponsilnlity is the 
greater in that they have done so much toward 
bringing about the situation which makes the 
quesbon imperative Tliey have hrl|icMl unleash 
the forces winch are now deinancbng to liave their 
way irrespective of whether they can justify their 
claims. They have provided those forces with 
many of the tools and techniques which make 
Ihciii fomudahk The question they must now 
fare ii, what is their function as scliolars^ Is it 
after all only to act os the servants and instru¬ 
ments of events, and go along with the trend of 
dominant forces for the sake of being ''useful." or 
do they have a responsibility to coiisuler when and 
how trends need to be controlled ^ Do they Imve 
a respunmbility to develop standards of critical 
judgment? Is their obligation to aiqdy analysis^ 
to political forces and phenomena rather than 
merely share in, or report them^ 

If the academic students of law and government 
in our generation will accept sudi a resprmsihility. 
there is a heavier and mure important task licforc 
them than fell to the lot of their predecessors 
(>f course the old analysis of luickc and Mon¬ 
tesquieu, valid as it still remains in esHentials. is 
no longer adeijuatc Inevitably govenimcnt must 
do things today which tlie} did not contemplate 
Iiievitalily tliere must lie more rcgulatiuii In¬ 
evitably government must act to some extent 
through adiiiimstralive agencies The old analy¬ 
sis IS not adequate because it is not complete and 
nccessanly could not envisage many issues with 
which we are dceidy concerned But wliat wc 
need tcKlny is cool dissection, earned cm m the 
spint uf that analysis, of certain kinds of human 
processes with which or througii which govem- 
nienl purports lo deal. 

Wc ne^ to know, for example, under what ar- 
iumstances the satisfaction of grirvances is likely 
to generate other grievances Wc need to know 
approximately how much disputing and quarrel¬ 
ing IS amsistent with the continueil functioning uf 
an organisation We nerd to analvze what fac¬ 
tors tend to make the si>nkesmcn of a group m- 
transigeant and uon-co-<i|jerative We need to 
know what eircumAtances are favorable to the 
emergence and effebtiveness of sane and informed 
leadership We need to inquire what types of 
activity are appropnate for orgamutions under 
strongly centrdizcd control, and what other Qc- 
bvibes should leave room for differences of opin¬ 
ion and purpose. 
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Thc^ arr s<imc of the problenia, although of 
cour&e by no means the only ones, with which the 
study of gtivemment and politics needs to con¬ 
cern itbclf if it IS to iiiake a fruitful coiitnliuticm 
tn the conduct of affairs in imr time. Clearly 
sucIi prulilems cannot hr invcHtigutefl by tlie meth- 
uds uf iiatuml science or to any considerable ex¬ 
tent by statistical teclimi|uGs They call for a 
cnmlnnation of histoncal analysis with wise 
and understanding social observation Tn other 
words, {mlitiral philosophy needs to elalioratc its 
own nictliods rather than attempt to liurrow them 
from elsewhere Doubtless such investigation is 
less exatiiig than agitation or (larticiiiatioii in the 
combats and intngnes of practical imlitics, nr even 
than the reporting of current events However, 
if it IS not carnerl on, practical politics will tn that 
extent lack an available Siiiirce of essential knowl- 
Lf^e It is perhafis not too much tn say that in 
recent years students of the social sciences have 
largely misconceived their function in neglecting 
tasks which they alone can carry on for a sup- 
puscdlv more imnwdiate and practical kind of 
usefulness which in the king nin may not he as 
valuable tn the community 

If there is this resjiunsthility on scholars, there 
IS also a res]xinsihility on mcmliers of the profes¬ 
sions and men of affairs Ihe extent to which 
these men, and cspecial1> the more active and 
successful among them thnnighnut the country, 
have lost touch with intellectual movements dur¬ 
ing the last generation is etiuallcd only by the ex¬ 
tent to which they have also lost touch during the 
same tiencid with public opinion generally, and 
with the management of the political forces of 
the times One of the strangest aspects of our 
unusual political era is that a majonty of those 
wIk) arc performing the most important and 
responiihle functions m tlie general activities uf 
conimunity-lifc, industrial Rnannal, social, phi¬ 
lanthropic and professional, have little or no in¬ 


fluence in the conduct of actual political affairs. 
This IS by no means entirely their owm fault, 
many developments have contnbuted to it; but 
to some extent it is their fault, and to that extent 
they are unflcr a respomubility tu bniig themselves 
again in touch, as they once w'cre, with the forces 
tliat shape our politics Today this is no easy 
task It requires on the one hand hard thinking 
and a certain amount of hard reading in a much 
hn>Bder field than that to which they have accus- 
tnmed tliemselves, and it also requires the forma¬ 
tion and maintenance of mudi wider contacts with 
groups and elements in tlie comniuiuty with which 
they are not nrdinanly in the habit of consorting 
If how’ever, they will not assume this responsi¬ 
bility, keep in training for it, and make whatever 
saenfires of time and effort are needed to dis¬ 
charge it. then there is little hope that the irra¬ 
tional tendennes which are abroad in our time can 
be defeated If these men, who through their 
energy and their achievements are fitted to be 
leaders go on as most of them have been going on, 
if tlicy are too busy to understand and too iso¬ 
lated to act, then there is no alternative to fatalism 
and surrender, Then Anne Jjndbergh is right 
111 saying, "The wave of the future is coming and 
there is no Bghting it" 

To speak of fatalism or surrender in the slwdow 
of Independence Hall should he a kind of sacri¬ 
lege. The pictured lips uf the mm whose por¬ 
traits hang across the way would break into voice 
to denounce it It was sfimething which for all 
their moderation, learning and wisdom, or per^ 
haps because uf their moderation, wisdom and 
learning they did not understand I have spoken 
to you tonight of oor earlier as well as our later 
political philosophy, and. as I understand it, tlie 
message of that earlier time to our later age is 
still embodied in Emerson's question, 

Of what avail is plougli or soil 

Or land or life if freedom fail? 
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As A preamble to this paper a word of caution 
may not be amisa. While the early firoceedings of 
the Society in manusmpt form arc preserved in 
the Library and are readily QrcGs>iihle to research 
workers, it is generally assumed that they liave 
been made available to the general public in the 
1883-1685 printing of the well-imlcxed volume 
entitled Rofly Proceedings of the American Philo- 
Jopkteal Society for the Promotion of Useful 
Knowledge, Com^led by one of the Secretarjcs, 
from the Manuscript Minutes of Us Meetings 
from 1744 to 1838 Such is nut exactly the case, 
since a companson of the printed text with the 
maniucripti shows tliat the editor lias arbitranly 
condensed, abridged, indicated hy title, or totally 
omitted important portions of the minutes The 
infonnation for the penod between 1744 and 1760 
16 more than sketchy, letterii and coniniuincatinns 
in a foreign language arc seldom if ever repro¬ 
duced, however important may have been the sig- 
natones, the names of members present at tlic 
meetings arc almost never given ni full, the editor 
being generally satisfied with mentioning two or 
three in whom he happened to be more particu¬ 
larly interested and then indicating the total uf 
members present; gifts made to the Soactv are 
scarcely descHbed, and many papers arc hsied by 
title Even more unsatisfactory is the publication 
made in 1819 of tlic Transactions of the thstori- 
cal and Literary Committee of the Amcrtcan Philo¬ 
sophical Soaeiy, in which one would expect to find 
at least a reasonably complete account uf the or¬ 
ganization of the committee It is particularly to 
be regretted tlat the extensive correspondence be¬ 
tween Du Ponceau, secretary of the committee, 
and Thomas Jdferspn still ronaius unpublished, 
and more regrettable that the minutes of the com¬ 
mittee have never been printed While we were 


surveying the Universe, we have ncglectcil to ex¬ 
plore our uwii domain and we have remained un¬ 
aware of the nehes preserved in our archives. 
Even a superficial study of this practically un¬ 
known and seldom consulted matcriai would throw 
a new light on the development of the Society, it 
would particularly demonstrate the broadness of 
the interests of our predecessors, tlunr constant 
preoccupation to keep an uninterrupted currespond- 
ence and communtcatiun with the world of learn¬ 
ing, a truly catholic and a»sinopoliian spirit and a 
praiseworthy ambition to do their sliare m the 
diffusion of useful knowledge Wc may well 
wonder whether, like clianly, history should not 
begin at home, and whether one of the under¬ 
takings to be considered by the SiKiely should not 
properly be ibe integral publication nf our early 
archives, with the ultnnatc aim of jirumoting the 
wnting uf an adequate history of the American 
Philosophical Society 

A complete account of Tlionias Jefferson's con¬ 
nection with the Sonety would constitute one of 
the capital chapters of this history For 47 years 
a member of the Society, and for 17 years its 
President, Thumas Jefferson occupies m the pro¬ 
motion of useful knowledge a place second to none, 
not even to Benjamin Franklin, our founder 
The documents discovered iii our archives and 
listed Mrs Gertrude D Hess, Assi'itant Li¬ 
brarian of the Society, arc so abundant and so 
significant that a full (reatnient of the subject 
would require an extensive and voluminous study 
as well as an account, of the activities of the Sc^ 
ciety during a long penod This paper purports 
only to be a rapid sketch and a bnef survey of a 
subject deserving a more complete documentation 
and a more elaborate presentation 
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Even if the news of the organization in Phila¬ 
delphia of a lodety for the promotion of useful 
kn^edge did not reach Virginia at once, we may 
suimiM that Thomai Jefferson had heard of the 
American nitlosophical Society several yean be¬ 
fore coming to this dty as a delegate to the Con¬ 
tinental Congress The young Virginia lawyer 
and planter bad early become interested in natural 
phenomena and in natural philosophy, and by the 
end of 1733, he had certainly htxn informed of 
the existence of the scientific organization founded 
by the father of Amencan phJoaophy by his re¬ 
cently arnved friend and neighbor, Philip Mazzei, 
who, at Franklm's request, had acted In Europe 
aa agent of the Amerk^ Philosophical Society. 

For "weighty reasons" which do not have to be 
elaborated upon and were not otherwise dcfinc<l by 
our predecessors, the meetings of the society from 
the beginning of 1775 to 1780 were held very ir¬ 
regularly, the records were kept iti a haphazard 
manner, and apparently new members were not 
always noticed of their election To retrace the 
activities of the Society during these years would 
require a thorough study of the Philadelphia 
papers, which occasionally mserted news concern¬ 
ing the mcctii^B of the philosophers 

Jefferson's election is a striking case m pouit 
It was known that he was elected to membership 
111 1779, the same year as G^rd, the French pleni¬ 
potentiary, Rev James Madison of Williamsburg, 
General Anthony Wayne, and George Washing¬ 
ton Such at least was the Indkation given In 
the lut published in the second volume of the 
Tratuachons; but the exact date of his election to 
membership remained uncertain. It happens, how¬ 
ever, as dlbcoveml Mrs Hess, that the Jan¬ 
uary 27, 1780, issue of the Pennsylvama Packei 
rep or ted the proceedings of the meeting held on 
January 21. This oonuminlqu^ is of Mich 
importance that St deserves to be reprinted m fidl, 
for, pn that day, a most distmgiiisbed array of 
new members were admitted to the Sodefy. 

PHILAD^LPHTA, January 27. 

At a Meeting of the AMERICAN PHILO¬ 
SOPHICAL SOaETY. the 2Ist Inst the foUowhig 
Gerttlcmeii were dioeen Members, viz. 

His Excenency George Wadiii^aa, Esq; General 
■and Cbounander in CUcf of the Armlet of the United 
States of North America, 

His Excellency the Chevalier De La Luzerne, Min¬ 
ister Plenlpoientiary of France. 

Monalettr Mitbols, Seercttiy to the Embassy of 
France. 


His ExceDfiocy Thomas Jefferson, Ebq; Governor 
of the State of Virginia. 

His ExceKency John Jay, Esq; Minister of the 
United States at the Court of Madrid 
His Excelleiicy Henry Laurens, Esq; late President 
of Congress 

The Honorable John Adams, Esq, late Member of 
Congress 

The Honorable William Cannlchael, Esq; Secre¬ 
tary of the Fjnbassy to the Court of Madrid. 

Major General Arthur St Clair, 

Major General Anthony Wayne 
Col William Grayson, of the Board of War 
Col Haniilton, and Col Jdin Laurens, Aids du 
Camp to His Excellency General Washington 
Baron dc Stuben, Inspector General of the Ameri¬ 
can Army 

Major Vallancey, Second Engineer of Ireland, and 
Secretary to the So^y of Antlquanatis in Dublin. 

Timothy Matlack, Esq, Secretary of the Snpremc 
Executive Coundl of the State of Pennsylvania, 

The Rev John C Kuntze, Rector of the German 
Lutheran Congregation, Philadelphia. 

The Rev Mr James Madison, President of Wil¬ 
liam and Mary College, Virginia. 

WlUlam Churchill Houston, Esq; Profeisor of 
Mathcmacics of Nassau College, and Delegate In Con¬ 
gress for the State of New Jbrbcy 
Dr William Brown, of Virginia 
Mona. Toumon, Engineer of the Sotithcni Army 
And, Robert Ersldne, 1^, F R S Geographer of the 
United States 

Perhaps I may be permitted lierc lu pause a 
moment to explain an otherwise puzzlir^ omission 
and contradiction in our records. When, in 1793, 
George Waahlngion was solicited by Jefferson to 
subsmlie to the fund raiaed for Michaux's expe¬ 
dition, the President answered with the following 
letter preserved in the Library of Congress: 

Philadelphia 22<. Jan. 1793 

Dear Sir, 

Nothing occurs to me as necessary to be added to 
the enclosed prbject— 

If the Subscription is not conflned to the members 
of the FhJIoaophIcal Society, T would readily add my 
mite to the means for enomirtflng Mkhauifi 
undertaking-^-and do authorize yon to place me 
atnong, ft upon a fooring with the respectable sumi 
which may be Sidiacribaaw— 

^ I em elwoys 
Youri. 

WxSHtlfQTOk 

Thtia It biqipetwd that, ahhougb they were duly 
elected, WilHm Caimkhaelr Arthur St. CUr, 
WflUm Grtjion, John Lturtiis, Baron de Steu- 
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beat fiftjor Vtllanccyp Dr WilKain Brown, Wil- 
tUm CburcAJy Houftoiip Mons. Toumon (who 
pitibaNy was ChrvaBcr de Temant), and Robert 
Eraldne never appeared on our meiiibcrBhip lititB, 
that Trmothy Madadc was appointed on February 
17, ITdO, *'to make the annual oration m which 
thanks should be paid to the Legislature if the 
pending bill for incorporating the Society wm 
granted/* although his previous election to mem¬ 
bership is not mentioned anywhere, and that buni- 
larly, “Rev^ D** Kunxie" became a Secretary on 
January 2, 1784 It also happened that Henry 
Laurens had already been ele^l on April 17, 
1772, that John Jay was elected a second time on 
Januaiy 19, 17^, John Adams on January 18, 
1793, Alexander Hamilton on January 21, 1791, 
and that the minutes do nut record the election of 
George Washington, although a letter concerning 
his election was read at the meeting of June 16, 
1700 However, by 1793 the first Pretddent of 
the United States had forgotten hib early con¬ 
nection with the Society 

As far ab Jefferson was ouncemed, it is likely 
that he owed hia eleclkm not only to his partici¬ 
pation in the writing of the Dcdaration of Inde^ 
pcndence, and perhaps tu the fact that he had jubt 
become Governor of Virginia, but albo to his rq)u<^ 
tation ab a natural phdobopher and to hib contn- 
butions to science The minuteh uf the meeting 
held on December 17, 1779, record the receipt of 
letters from the Reverend Mr Madibon, PrciMent 
of William ami Mary College, containing 

a sericM of Meleoroloffical Objert>aitoHJ by Hh Ex¬ 
cellency Governor Jefferson and hinibelf separately, 
for an year and a half, likewise a set of Experiments 
on what arc called the “bweet springs.”—Thanks, ami 
a request for continuance of correspondence 

No request to a new member was ever more 
scrupulously and more pmtinuoubly obeyed* the 
correspondence thus started was to continue for 
47 years On the other hand, if we refer to the 
Npifs on the State of Virgtma, wc hliall easily 
see that this conimunication did not mark the b^ 
gmaing of Jefferson's sdentific collaboration with 
the Reverend Mr Madiaon. As early as 1772, he 
hid btarted exchanging metcondogical notes with 
the presidciit of his alma mater and had begun his 
obaovatioos -cm the climate of Virginia. 

.A bttlo over a year later, on January 5, 1781, 
Geetraor Jefferson was elected CouncUtw for two 
years, with Rev. Mr. Dof&eld, Governor Livings- 
(do^^and Dr* WitherspopD. The letter oi tha^ 


wntt^ by Jefferson cm the occasion and not hith¬ 
erto published IS more than a fonnal and polite 
acknc^edgnient The Governor of Virginia had 
certainly been pleased and honored, and he ex¬ 
pressed for the first time a melancholy regret often 
found later in his correspondence, a genuine long¬ 
ing for the peaceful purbuils of saence and lit¬ 
erature in winch he was not In he able fully to 
engage for many years. 

Richmond Apr IR 1781 
Sir 

I beg leave through you to return my mobt grateful 
thanks to the American Fhilosnpliical society fur the 
honour they liave been pleased to confer on me by 
appointing me cmc of the Counbcllors for that learned 
corporation the busy scene m which 1 have the 
misfortune to be enga^ has kept me loo long from 
acknowledging the receipt of your polite letter notify¬ 
ing this honour to me, and 1 shall be very happy if 
the leisure, to which I mean shortly to retire, shall 
enable me to contribute any thing worthy the accep¬ 
tance of the Boaety but too long detached from 
those objects which come more immediately within 
their plan, it wilt scarcely be within my power to re¬ 
cover even the httic familiarity I once had with them, 
and which would be far short of rendering (he so¬ 
ciety any service I can only assuie them that 1 
shall not be wanting in every respect and office which 
1 may have an opportunity of rendering, & 3 roursclf 
that I am with very great rr*pect & iMeem Sir 
your most obedt 

& niost hiinihlc sei^t. 

Tu jEFTLaaON 

f ndofsed' From his Exey. T Jefferson Read May 
4, 1781 Complbnentary 

For the next two years, no mention of Jefferson 
appears in the minutes But on Jatiuaiy 3, 1783, 
he was again elected a Councillor, thu time for 
three ye^s^ with Witherspoon, Duffiekl, and Rit- 
tenhouse 

Ten days later, on January 13, I7R3, Jefferson 
moved and Reed scconM that Rittenliouse diould 
moke on orrery to be presented to His Most 
ClirlatUn Majesty. 

TIm circumstances leading to this motion are 
worth conaiderj^. ' In November, 1782, Jefferson 
hod been notified of his appointment os Plenipo¬ 
tentiary ^to be oasodated with Dr Franldm and 
Mr. Adams in negotiating peace. The next three 
months were spent In preparing for the voyage. 
It was only in April iAmt he gave up his project, 
on hearing that thp object of ^ appointment was 
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Id ftr Rdvmnoed a« to rendtr k wuMceiMfy for 
\nn^ to go to Europe. But aside from hU gBteW 
ffdisioiv be obviously had appointed himself a re|>- 
ittentatlve and champion of American sdenoe m 
learniT^r and one of the aims he intended to pursue 
was to c o rrect the false impressloa apparently pre¬ 
vailing In Europe despite Franklin's efforts and 
almost insultingly fornmlated by AbW Ra 3 mal that 
"I'Ain^nque n'a pas encore produk un bm po£te, 
tin habile mithematiden, un seul homme de g^ie, 
dans un seul art ou one seule science " Jefferson 
had Just refuted thk scornful assertion in his 
answer to Bvb^Marhois's questionnaire, written 
during the last lUaesa of his wife and later pub^ 
lished as Sot$t on iki State of Virginia, But he 
obviously wanted to take with hini to Europe a 
strflong and tangible mark of the scientific genius 
of America. As Congress had neither the time 
nor the ditposhion to pay attention to such mat¬ 
ters^ Jefferson thought that it bekmged to the 
American Philosophical Society to act on the oc¬ 
casion, non-officially but autho^tively. That his 
intention was fully understood and fiJly approved 
by the King of France, appears from a axmnuni- 
cation from the Pren^ Minister, read on Sep¬ 
tember 26, 1783, informing the Society that "the 
King would accept the On^" and “by his Rpyal 
Patronage excite an Emulation bctwcmi the IJt- 
etary Societies of France and the Umted States." 
I have been unahle to discover whether the of f er/ 
vras ever ddlvcred to Louis XVI, but Jefferson 
was not a man eaoly to forget or O^lcct a matter 
involving ffie sdeidiiic prortlge of his country. 
When he published the l<foUi om the State of 
Vsrgima, he took particiilar care to recall Rhtcn- 
bouse's achievement' 

Wc have supposed Mr. Rittenhouse second to nO 
astronomer living; that In genha he must be the Ant, 
because he Is sdf-tangfat As n aitht he has ex¬ 
hibited u great a proof of meohanlci] genius as die 
woHb has ever produced. He has not indeed made 
a world; but he hu by iinhatkio approached nearer 
ki Makw than any man who has lived from the 
creatlpo to this day. 

Alcboqgh Abb6 Raynal hul taken back his re¬ 
-marks, as far as North ^America wan conoernedr 
"nplntafiniiig them only with rtipect to the South¬ 
ern ngkma. jeffmon added a footnote tibt wu 
mn morn aeseillve chao thq oirlginat text: 

lliere are various ways of henibi ttodi ont oi 
sfght* Rklsnboiise'rmodeloim p totor y syur 
tern has the plagisry ayelhtkin ol gp. Ort^; and 



The long stay of jefferaon in France, his timvds 
in Europe, his association with the leading iden- 
tlsts And phAosophera of the day, did not modify 
in any appreciable wgy his opinion on the part 
that 1^ n^ve country was called upon to play m 
the vmrid of science and learning. He came bade 
to Amerkm ifiore determined than ever to prumote 
the diSttston of knowledge, and to obtain proper 
recognitioR for the American huninanes. 

Tbe fact that the seat of the government was 
then in New York explains that no mention of 
Jefferson's name appears m the minutes of the 
Society until January 7,1791, when he was dected 
thud Vice President, after Dr. J Ewing and Dr 
W. Smith. Among the "new members" dected 
at tbe fcdlowing meeting, on January 21, 1791, 
were the United States Secretary of the Treasury, 
Alexander Hamilton, and the Attorney General, 
Edmund Randdph. Although the Society was 
not a government insdtutioa, it was in a position 
to wdrk with the government and for the govern¬ 
ment, and J eff er s on was not the man to overlook 
such an opportunity. 

On January 6, 1792, the same officers were re¬ 
elected, but Jefferson's name appears first among 
the Vice Presidents. While ui Philadelphia, he 
attended the meetings rcgnlariy and faithfully, 
and on May 18 Dr Barton read "a Botanical 
scription of the P0dophyUmm dypkylhim, now 
calM /afersonta Vkgimea,^ 

On January 4, 1793, the nme officers were re- 
dectod, and op January 18 Vice President Jdui 
Adams was "dected to membership," the ofRoers 
of the Society apparently remaining ignorant of 
hk previous election in 1780. 

Ehiring ffds yeir, and for tbe second time. Jet- 
ferson was to make asc of Us couiectioa wiA the 
Society to ptomoie an enUrpriie of great ptdAie 
iptetedL vriUdt,' for obvious reatbut, the govem- 
loent cpuM not undertake. 

TWt ii nm the piM to give a ddatkd account 
of Andrd Mkkatut'i intepded journey across the 
oontkient to Sitka; how Jefferaon itaned a snb- 
acr^dop aittong tht tnembm of the Sodety, ditnr 
np ipstmedgua for Miehanx, and» tot yean before 
the Lewie aud Clark Expedition, bad atowfr 
mm pid out the nrojcxr of a ^Itmy etoerpriatr 
M4 not vrithout atone Rdktoal in^dicdkmk" 
Qo January 3, Jefferaon was vedeettot 
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Vice Pkioidctit, bgt m he bad alraady retired Irom 
pgbHc life* and lived wi Montkdlo, hii mind 
abtorfaed by hi« rural occapationSp" he 
did not attend any fneetiDg;. 

On January 2f ^79$, bii name was dropped from 
the lilt of officera of the Society. He had not 
forgotte n hi 9 Fhiladdphla fneoda, howevefp for 
the following year, on July 3, 1796, unaware of 
hla friend's recent death, he wrote to Rhtenhoiise, 
to faiform him of the disooveryi beyond the Blue 
Mountains in Virginia, of fossil remaini ''ap¬ 
pearing to be of the Tyger'^lion and Panth^ 

^ spedea.” 

On January 6» 1797, his colleagQes, having every 
reason to bdieve that the newly elected Via 
President of the United States would be aUe to 
attend their meetings and to take an active part 
m the work of the Society, elected him President 
of the American Philosoplucal Society, to succeed 
Rittenhouie, deceased I shall omit here the letter 
of the Secretanes Samud Magaw, Jonathan Wil¬ 
liams, Wniuun Barton, and John Blcaldey, fxitify- 
ing him of his election Jefferson's answer, on 
the other hand, although several times printed, 
must be quoted in full, for it expresses his belief 
in the essential mission and function of the So¬ 
ciety as he understood it: ^ 

MoQtkeUo, Jany 29*, 1797 

Genthmen, 

I have duly received your favour of the 7^ io- 
sum, Infonnhig me, that the Americaa Fhiloaopfaical 
Sodi^ have been pleased to name me their President 
The Buffragt of a body which mnp re hen da whatever 
the American World has of distln^ioQ In Phlloeophy 
ft Sdence In gcnerml, is the moat Ottering Inddent 
of my life, and that to which I am the mow sensible. 
My satisfaction would be complete, were it not for 
the ooBiciousaeu that it Is £sr beyond my tides. I 
fepl DO qualification for this distinguished Post, but a 
tiiieere seal for all die Objects of our inscHutlon, and 
■n ardent desirt to see knowledjge so disseminated 
through Ao mam of manldiid, thm It may at length 
reach the extremes of Society, bcftgars, and Idngs.— 
t pray you, Ontlnmeit, Co testify fm me. to our body 
my sens* of their tevour, and my disposlborts to 
supfdy bj seal what I may be deficient In the oAer 
qtm Hft c aiiO ns proper for their service, and to be ai- 
sired that youT testhiMny canoot go beyond my feri- 

Phrmit me to avail oiysaH of Als oppoitnnity of 
aa i wi sl n g the sfnoere Grief 1 M lor the loss of 
our bpiovad Rlctenfaoase. Genius. SaocB, modesty, 
parity of morals, s4nmUctty q£ manners, marked him 
of Kstwa's beet aaai^ ol tfas Per f ec ti on ibs 


can cover under the humsn fonn. Surdy, no So¬ 
ciety, Hll ours, within the sama oompais of time, 
ever had to depone the loss of two such fnenAcrs sa 
Franldin ft Rittenhouie, Franklin, our Patriarch, 
whan Philosophy ft Fbilanthropy announoed the first 
of men, and whose nanie will be like a star of the first 
magnitude in the firmaineiit of heaven, when the 
memory of those who have surnmnded ft dwcured 
Mm, will be lost in the Abyss of time 

WIA the most afTectioiiate attachment to tbelr 
memory, and with sentiments of the highest Respect 
to the Society, and to yonrsehres personally, 1 have 
the Honour to be, 

Gentlemen 
Your most obedient 
and most humble Servan' 

Th jEpmsow 

For seventeen years he was to be regularly re¬ 
elected, and until the day of Ina death his interest 
in the work of the Soaky never lagged, Of hii 
definite contribution to the activities of the Society 
durn^ these years no detailed account can be given 
here. For the present at least I shall limit myself 
to the cacternala. 

When the seat of the government was trans¬ 
ferred to Washington, J^erson considered that 
his usefulness to the So^y had cume to an end, 
but after ofienng his reslgiiation, which was de¬ 
clined, he accepted lus reelection with an obvious 
pleasure. On January 25, 1801, he wrote to the 
Secretaries: 


1 liad believed the Interests of the society would 
have been better coniulted by the appointment of a 
President more at hand to perform the duties of his 
■tatloo, and had taken the liberty to cjqnrwi that opin¬ 
ion in a letter to one of Ae respectable vice presi¬ 
dents they have decided on a different course, and 
have tmpo^ on me a higher obtlgadoo by an atten¬ 
tion to luch services as may be rendered in absence, 
to make up for tboM which that ibMnce preventa. 

Again in 1808 be expressed his strong dism- 
chnstion to continue in office when be was about 
to retire from public life: 

Waahlngton, Nov. 30, 08. 

Being to leiiwvt within a few mouths from my 
present rtstdena 10 one stiU more distant from the 
seat of ebt m pttin g s of the American PhUosophlcil 
Society, 1 feel'H a (hfiy no longer to obstruct it's 
servics.b 7 ke^tV riialr menobers wfiow 

positibiu as as qualiflcatloos, may enable them 
to tfisdiaige it's duties with so mach more effect, 
begging leave tbcrefoie to wkbdraw from the Fresl- 
dn^ of the Sqdctyj at the cloee of the prescist terns, 
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I tv«ll mjrwlf of the oocaskm grBtefally to return ray 
thuiki to the Socy for the repeated proofi they harr 
been pleued to five of thdr favor, and confidence 
hi mcp and to asaure them, in retiring from the hon- 
durable itatlon In which they have been pleiwd so 
brag to contmue me, that [ carry with me all the 
■etithnmta of an affectionate meinbCT, A faithful herv- 
ant of the .Society 

Asking the favor of you to make thia coiniminica- 
Uon to the Society I leave to tender to each of 
you personalty the assurances of my great esteem and 
rcsp^. 

Th. Jrnicasoif 

The Vice-presiclenti of the American Philosophical 
society 

Thercupun, at llic ineeling of December 16, 
1606, the letter waj» “nrderiMl un llie minutch,” but 
the ^anety refused acting upon it, and nn Jan¬ 
uary 6^ 1809, jcffcrfloji was duly reelected Presi¬ 
dent 

Year after year until 1814, he accqited his re- 
election in the same graceful manner The time 
came, however, when he had to limit his activities 
and his re<q)onsibiliUea On November 23. 1814, 
he presented to die Society his final resignation * 

Monticcllo, Nov 23, 14 
Sir 

I soUicTted on a former occasion permission from 
tba Aihcnran Philosophical society to retire from the, 
honor of their chair, unkr a craisciotuiieu that dis¬ 
tance as well as other circumstances denied me the 
power of executing the duties of the sutlou, and tluit 
those on whom they tievolved were best entitled to 
the honors they confer, it was the pleasure of the 
society at tliat time that I should remain in their 
service, and they have continued since to renew the 
same marks of tlielr partiality of these I have been 
ever duly sensible and now beg leave to return my 
thanks for them with bumbk gratitude still I have 
never ceased, nor can I cease to feel, that I am hold¬ 
ing honors withpot jrlcldlng requital, and justly be- 
lo^iOg to others, is the period of elecdoa is now 
therefore approaching, I talm the occasion of bagging 
to be withdrawn frqai the attention of the Society at 
their ensuing chcdce, and to be permitted now to 
resigp the ofBce of Prcsklent into thdr hands, which 
^ hvefay do. 1 ibaU consider myself sufficicntty 
honored in roraaifting a private member of their body, 
and shall ever avail myself with seal of every oeco^ 
jion which may occur of being Usefu] to th^, re- 
totidiig Indelibly a profound sense of their pest 
favors. ^ 

Ahbgogh then, as in 1808, the Society 
to take" any odion on the letter, at the anmiil 


meeting the wishes of Jefferson were comfdled 
with, and Casper Wistar was elected os his suc¬ 
cessor, On January 20,1815, a letter to Jefferson 
was approved to inform him of the vote, and to 
sohdt from him “the continuance of the friendly 
altentkms which you have always sliown to their 
interests ” It was acknowledged on February 8, 
in a typically Jeffmonian manner: 

Monticello Feb. 8 15 
Sir 

I am honored with your letter of Jon 20 conveying 
to me the flattering sentiments which the American 
Philosophical Society have condescended, through you 
to expretiP on my resignation of the oflUce of Presi¬ 
dent, in which they had been pleased so long to oon- 
Unoe me. 1 receive them with equal sensibility and 
gradtode the motives for withdrawing from a sta¬ 
tion the duties of which could not, in my situation, 
be fulfilled, were mily expressed In my letter of Nov. 
23 titey had been conacienhously felt when, on n 
funncT occasion, I asked a like permiulon, and so 
continued to be* and I trust it is seen that I have 
rendered a service in giving occasion for the choice 
of a successor so eminently meriting the honor, so 
fully equal to it's dudes, and in place to perform them. 
In rd^mog idll the character of a member of die 
sodciy, I am gratified by the idea of a condaued 
fellow^lp with them, and shall never be more so 
than on occasions of being useful to them 

Praying you to present tliem the homage of my 
dutiful respects, pennit me also to add my obligations 
to yourself personally for the fnendly terms in which 
you are pleased to make their commonication, and 
accept the aisnnmoc of my great consideration ami 
esteem. 

Tu ‘ JprrfcisoM 

So much for the official record, but there is no 
doubt that there was more than appears on the 
surface, and that the question of Jefferson’s sue*- 
oessor in the presidency had been for some time 
a bone of pontention not eosQy to be disposed of. 
Thw appears dearly in letters written by Jefferson 
to Correa de $em and to John Vaughan, 

To Correa ha had written, on December 27, 
1814. 

You will have seen ffiot I resigned the choir of the 
American FhDoaophical Society, not awaiting yoqr 
furdier Jnfonnation as to the scttktneut of the gen¬ 
eral ophikm on a succeosor without sdiism I did it 
hecotiae the term'of election was too near to admit 
furdtorddoy. 

To John Vaughan, after tbt e1ec|ion of Caspar 
Wistar, be wrote rto less signifiaBitly: 
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My (kfire to do ao had bcm lo long known to every 
tntmber^ and the contimiance of it to aonie, that I did 
not iUppoM it can be mliunderbtood by the iiublic 
Setting ufde the conalderatioa of distance, which 
moat be obvloui to alh nothing is more inciuiibent on 
the old, than to know when they should get out of the 
way, and relinciuufa to younger successors the honors 
they can no longer earn, and the duties they can no 
longer perfonn I rejoice in the election of Dr 
Wistmr, and trust that his senior standing in the so- 
nety will have been considered as a fair motive of 
preference of those whose meriti, standing alone, 
would have justly entitled them to the honor, and 
who, as juniors, according to the course of natnie, 
* may still expect their turn 

The fuH story of Jefferson's final rcMgnatioii 
cannot be written until the manuscripts, stored 
away in a safe place for the duration of the war, 
are again accessible It is not difficult, however, 
to read between the lines, and it seems that ntir 
predecessors were not entirely devoid of human 
weaknesi«s end ambitions Bef>ides any other 
consideration, Jefferson's continuous reelection 
must have appeared to the elder statesmen of the 
Scxiety as the most convenient way to prevent a 
contest which would have disrupted the good har¬ 
mony of the meetings and divided the memberslnp 
into several camps i 

This exchange of letters did not mark the end 
of Jefferson's connection with the diegeting board 
of the Society On January 5, 1818, Du Ponceau 
wrote him th^, at the election held on Friday last, 
the members of the Society 

have done themselves honor by placiiig you at the 
head of the List of their Gnmicllors, In doing so 
they had no wish but to let the world know that yon 
are shll willing to be thdr guide and adviser, to 
excite confidence, and preserve the respect which it 
has acquired by being presided by such men as 
Frmnklia, Rittcnhonse A yoorself 

The letter of thanks wntten by Jefferson to 
Rcdiert Patterson, First Vice President of the So¬ 
ciety, acting as Pt^ident owing to the recent death 
of Wistar, was more than a polite acknowledg¬ 
ment Even m his retreat, the Sage of Monticello 
did ndt remain indifferent to the friendly marks 
of affection bestowed upon him by his M asso¬ 
ciates. 

MootloeUo Feb. 15, lE 

Dear Sir 

I have to acknolege the rudept of your favor of 
Jm. 23. inforroing me that the Am. PhlloeophlcaJ 
society have clone me the honor of naming me one of 


the Counsellors of that institution if, at this dis¬ 
tance, 1 can be useful to the society in any form, 1 ask 
nothing but the occasion of proviiig to them my readi¬ 
ness and zeal; and 1 beg the favor of you. Sir, to be 
the channel of conveying to them iny renewed thanks 
for this and all other the [jir] marks of their favor 
for which 1 have so long and so often been indebted 
to them to these permit me to odd binccre condo- 
lances on the loM they have sustained in the death of 
our presidem, whoM character wa^ an ornament to 
our society, and his science precious to our country. 
1 tender to yourbclf, Sir, the Bsbur<uice of ray great 
esteem and respect 

TII Jl PITRSUN 

Doef R, M Pattersim 

On January 5, 1821, the Society paid tlie same 
tribute tn Jefferbon by making him again Couiial- 
Inr with Madure, Collin, and Meredith, and for 
the last time reelected hmi, to the same offke, with 
the same colleagues, on January 2, 1824 

This honor liad come to Jefferson not only in 
recognition of his past services, lut even more 
for his conimued interest m tlie work of the So¬ 
ciety and for his recent and important contnbu- 
tions Without unduly trespassing on Dr Sious- 
sat's provmcf, I may be permitted to recall 
Jefferson's participation m the organization of the 
Historical and Literary Committee of tlie Anien- 
can Philosophical Society 

"To you. Sir," wrote Du Ponceau on November 
14, 1815, "the first thoughts of a fnend to Ameri¬ 
can Science & Literature are naturally turned, and 
independent of my individual feelings, I am satis¬ 
fied that I am acting in confonnity with the 
wishes of tlie Committee hy trying you this first 
tnbute of respect" 

In fact, (he "Seventh Comnnttee" of the .So- 
riety« established on March 17, 1815, "to be de¬ 
nominated the Cowmiitee of History, Moral Sci~ 
ence, and General Literature,^ was simply an 
extension and a revival of a committee organized 
by Jefferson, as one of the very first acts of his 
presidency At the first meeting over which he 
presided, on May 19, 1797, was considered **A 
plan for collecting tnformalton respecting the An- 
tiqnUies of N A,, to be report^ by Turner, 
Wistar, Odlui^ R P Snilth and Seybert." For 
reasons not m^kmed in the numites, the report 
was several Hhki referred to the committee or 
laid on the table. Dn April 6,179E almost a year 
later, ffie second report on the plan for collecting 
hifommtioQ relative to American antiquities was 
read, parigraph by paragiapfa/ amended, and the 
foOwing coipnuttee was ap|k>inted, Jefferson, 
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Tiinicr, Wistar, Scybert, PtoaJc, WOkhuofii Wil- 
liAma. At the end of the ome year the Com¬ 
mittee presented a formal report on its activities 
(Early Proeefdtngt, 274). The report stated that 
*The first object of the Committee was to Invite 
cocninunicatlons from distant places & with that 
view the annexed Circular Turner has been exten¬ 
sively distributed." The full text of the *^Circu- 
lar'’ was also printed on page xxxvu of the fourth 
volume of the TroHsachans, puMIshed in 1799. 
As It seems to have been generally overlooked, 
even when the “Historical and Literary Coramit- 
tee" of 1815 was organised, I may be permitted 
to reprint it here The program as well as the 
accompanying considerathms certainly ought to 
mark a date in the history of the Society; 

The American Phtlosophlcsl Society have tlwasn 
considered the antiquity, changes, and present state 
of their own country as prunary objects of thdr re¬ 
search, and with a view to facilitate such dlsooverica, 
a pennanent ooinioittee has been established, among 
whose duties the following have been reoaounended 
as requiring particular attention. 

1 To procure one or more entire skeletons of the 
Mammoth, so called, and of uich other unknown ani¬ 
mals as either have been, or hereafter may be discov¬ 
ered In America. 

2. To obtain accurate plans, drawings and deserip- 
tkm of whatever is interesting, (where the onginali 
cannot be hwl) and especially of andeitt Fortifica- * 
tioni, Tumuli, and other IiKUan works of art; ascer¬ 
taining the materials composing than, tiielr oon Un ta, 
the purposes for which they were probably designed. 
Ac. 

3. To invite researches into the Natural History of 
the Earth, the changes it has undergone as to Moun¬ 
tains, Lsl^ Rivers, Praines, Ac. 

4 To inquire into the Customs, Manners, Lan¬ 
guages and Charactar of the Indian natiens, ancient 
and modem, and their migratioiis. 

The importance of th^ objects will be admowl- 
edgadylw every Lover of Sdoice, and, we trust, 
sufllcfmy ipologUe for thus traubUng you: for with¬ 
out the aid of gantlafien who have taste and oppor¬ 
tunity for such raiganrhss, our means wneU be very 
confbitd. We thcretore s^lt yoor oaaununieatfons, 
^fom pr la futiwe, du these subject; which will be at 
ah tiiiws thankfully received^ iad duly noticed In the 
piddkarNos of tiw Society, 

As to the ArW cAJod, the coh m ittee sng g p rt to 
T S a W ksn en who may be in the way of Inquiiice of 
that Und, tbft ^ Great Bone LIdi on the Obl^ and 
qther pla^ w to e there ttoy be mineral mh, are the 
most eltclble ims for the pnpoee; bcoaust aakpals 
■re kiKm to re feit to eac^ places 


With reipeet to the second heed, the eommlttee are 
d e fl i wa that cate in various dlre^ont may be nmda 
into many of tbe Tiannti, to aseertahi their contents; 
whlk the diemeler of the largest tree growing 
thereon, tbe number of Its annulars and the mdai 
of the tree, may tend to give some Idea of their an¬ 
tiquity. If the w orks should be found to be of 
Maaonry; the length, breadth, and height of the walls 
ought to be carefidly measured, the form aod natm 
of the stonei described, and specimens of both the 
cement and stones aent to the committee. 

Tbe best metbods of obtaining Infonnatloa on tbe 
other subjects will naturally suggest themselves to 
you, and we rely on a disposition favourable to our 
wishci. 

The letter was signed by Thomas Jefferson, 
President of tbe American Philosophical Society, 
at Monticello in Virginu, James Wilkinson, Com¬ 
mander of the Army at Head Quarters; George 
Turner, of the Western Territory, near Ctnciti- 
nati, E^. Caspar Wistar, Vice President of the 
A. P. S.; Dr. Adam Scybert, Secretary of do ; 
C W. Peale; and Jon. WilHami, the latter ones 
all of FhiladdphiiL 

Unless I am much nustakeit, this document In¬ 
spired by Jefferson, and in wh^ the Jeffersonian 
touch is canty recogniied, constitutes the charter 
of American ethnol^, and as such woukl deserve 
to be b^er known.' 

Jefferson was too considerate of his friend's 
fedings, and too indifferent (o his own achieve¬ 
ments, to remind Du Ponceau of the early organi- 
zatloa of a defunct cpnvnlttee. On January 22, 
1816, be wrote him a letter containing a complete 
pr og r a m of the woric to be undertaken by the new 
co mm it te e, j^tanUkig at the same time hie full 
oooperatiQa: 

I have always thought that we were too much 
con final fa pntHce to tbe Natural and MathoBadcal 
departments, this CooBiilttee will become a depooi- 
toiy for maay original MS many loose sheets of no 
use by themselves aod In the hands of the holders; 
bm of great value lAeii broogfn into a geMwal depot 
opai to the use pi the future historian or Utei^ 
inqniier. 1 diall bo voy happy In oootrihutiBg to 
tbe u sefalnB aa of your eatabUshintiit by any thlnf ih 
my peemasloBi, or w i thtH fh# reach of tqy entevon; 
and 1 begin by endoaltv m a geogr a pMcal and sta¬ 
tistical aucuum tn of the Creek, qt Muscogee 

should uoie IlM the eircuter k oeMed in part 
■od iWwm sid Dr dark WMsr, la Ms attfde eu 
*nit Aiawkan Tndkil ehd ite AnMriou Ph&osaefafaid 
Sode^ Am, PkUdt, S$e. « (l)i Ufil 1943). 

But fhi author dore aot Mm la hm nucM tbs part 
dayed kr Jt^rm in the qtg aaUaiki u a4 tbs rntmtdtM 
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Tirffaw lad do uutiy , u it wu In the ycere 9$. ud 99, 
tMp iite wrttten by Col*, Hewkini who hat lived 
«Mneqf Chm a agent now opwardi of 20 yean. 

I llil^ It probable 1 may fiad other tfalngi on my 
■hclvca, or amoog my papers, worth preserving with 
you, and will with plearare Corward them from time 
to lifiMp ea 1 lay my haada upon them. 

He aleo promised to attempt to trace the mami- 
aciipt Journal of the Commlsuoneri of 1728 on. 
the North Camlina boundary which was in the 
poasesdon of tlm WestorOr family and written by 
one of their anceacora, Dr. Byrd 
« Thta marked the beginning of a aenea of letters 
fully deserving pubtk^lon and now prettrml In 
our archives, moat of them accompan^ng gifts of 
predoas documents dealii^ with Amerioui his¬ 
tory, Indian vocabtilaiica, and geographicil dc- 
acriptiona, and culminating with the preaentation 
to the American Philosophical Society of the 
papers ooncemitig the Lewii and Gark Expedi¬ 
tion 

No wonder that m the first volume of the 
Tratuacitoiu of the Historical and Literary Com- 
mUtee, published m 1819, a special tribute was 
paid to Jdferion: 

Among those enlightened mod truly patriotic citl- 
mus, they beg leave, in tbc first plan, to name the 
late PrvideDt of this Society, THOMAS JEFFEB- 
SON. From the first estsbliiihroeot of ibis commit¬ 
tee, he was pleased to honov us with bis valuable 
corr eap ondetice, and haa spared no exertions to for¬ 
ward the object of our Institution. To him we are 
indebted for many important MSS. documents, calcu- 
laead to throw light on the hiieory of our country, on 
the customs, manuers, and languages of the Indian 
iwdoni, and variou# other interesting national sub- 
He has lately directed to be placed m our 
several as yet unedited MSS voluma of act- 
eatific notes and observations by Messrs. Lewis and 
Qarbc, mada in the coarse of tiiclr journey to the 
Pacific Ocean, 

In addition, omoi^ the gifts received hy the 
Committee, were listed no Im than 11 important 
manuscripU dealmga with Indkfl vocabularies and 
oofl^)iMd fay TcflerM or annotated by him 

Perhaps this would be the place to pause in 
order to e numer ate the nfti of Jeffersou to the 
^Kgriety. llili, however, has tlrndy been dtme In 
part in read at a preceding meeting, tod 
mote infopnatioo op the subject vriB ceftalnty be 
given b papers to be read at tfaii meediig.* Such 

iCf, avticaUriy the paper if Dr. Wbdw, slrea^ 
easSMid fdr die Ihgtesde eanuirrlpti sad Jceersoe's 


a list would be indicative both of Jefferson’s gen¬ 
erosity and of the wide range of his interests. 
Geolngkal and paleontological specimens, includ¬ 
ing bones of the famous mammoth, "ISO pieces 
of Roman coins in bronze" and coins from Den¬ 
mark, a ‘liathometer, just received from tile in¬ 
ventor, believing it cannot be otherwise as well 
disposed," iniittmenihle pamphlets discovered when 
be was "to the elbows in the dust of his book 
shelves," books of all sorts, including "a single 
copy remaimng of Che Notes on Virginia of the 
edition prmted in Paris" and "the only one per¬ 
fectly correct"—those are juvt a few items culled 
out from his unptibliHhed conespondence witJi 
Caspar Wistar. Bmjainln Barton, Robert Palter- 
Bcn, John and Benjamin Vaughan, Du Ponceau, 
and Duflef, preserved in our archives. He was 
no less active in solioting gifts for the Society: he 
senns (o have been operative in having the Hou- 
don bust of Condorcct presented to the Society 
by his former secretary and faithful fnend, Wil¬ 
liam Short. He never failed to communicate to 
the secretaries scientific news of importance, to 
CDasult his colleagues on the value of Inventions 
proposed to the government, for at all times he 
was eager to have the Society supplement the work 
of the official agencioii Publidy at least, and in 
writing, he never expresMd any cntknan of his 
associates, even if as a presiding officer he had to 
hstcD patiently to papers of indifferent quality. I 
shpold, however, note one exception writing to 
WUlmm Wirt, on August 5, 1815, lie gave vent to 
his feelings in a petulant manner, Indicating how 
he must have sacred at limes, during "these 
weekly assemblages of science" 

Landon Carter’s measure you may take from the 
first volume of the Americao Philosophical tranme- 
tions, where he has one or more long papers on the 
weavil, and perhaps other subjects. Hu speeches, 
like hU writings, were dull, \apld, rerbo^ eg^stical, 
imo^ ss cIk hdlaby of nurse, and coiwiiaocUiig, 
hke that, the repoae only of the hearer 

On the two papers publisbed by Jefferson in 
the fourth volume of the TnANBAcrioNB, I diall 
oiter little oDnutient. 1 teve already c^ed at- 
tentioa to the Mtter to Sir John Sindair, printed 

Intntst in Ifnimisgci sh)! George Gaylord Snnpson's 
paper on *The Bctteimigt of Vertebrate Pslaontotegy In 
North Abwrka^ JProc. rite. PAjlpr. Soc. 86 (1) 130- 
1942) In a paper pufallihsd hi tee miiM volinni (p. 
20), Dr, Wfilhm J Humphiays Jute mentioned ‘‘Farmer 
JeAirsoa Wbaas ^yite weather diaries sn both inlier- 
csthig lad vahiablek’' 
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at the end of the "Deaciiprioa of the Mould- 
Board/' * and Dr M L. Wilson haa discuaicd at 
length the technical part of ft in his paper nn 
*Thomas Jeflferaoii—Farmer,” read at the Annual 
General Meeting on Apnl 22. The "Memoir on 
the Diiicovery of certain Hones of a Quadruped 
of the Clawed Kind in the Western Parts of 
Viiiginia” has been cntically analyzed Dr 
George Gaylnrd Simpbon, in the paper aJreiidy 
mentioned and pnnted in volume 86 of the Pao- 
CEGDiNGS One minor addition may be made to 
the List of Papers and Books tn ike Society's 
Pubiications, pnnted in 1940. It is a short letter 
dated from Monticello, July 3, 1796, and m which 
jefferton discussed the metliods for calculating the 
altitude of the inuuniains of the Blue Kidge It 
will be found in volume 4 (p 222) of the Trans- 
actions 

We muM now come to the last part of this 
rapid survey On July 8, 1826, seventeen mem¬ 
bers of tile Society, with Du Ponceau in the chair, 
assembled in the hall of the Philosc^ical Society, 
and on Dr Patterson's motion unanimously 
adopted the fullowiug resolutions, 

Resohffd, That this Society, in common with the 
American Nation, and the whole learned world, N 
imprenbed with the deepest regret for the loss of their 
late ilhifltnous Bssoaate and former President, 
Thomas Jeffersoa 

Rcsohvd, That the President'h chair, which for a- 
great number of ycara he so honorably hUed, be 
clothed in Idaclc for tbe space of six months. 

Raeivfdt That, according to the ancient usage of 
tills Society in relation to tlimr deceased presidents, a 
poUic discourse in commemoration of Thomas Jeffer- 
M>ii be debvered by a member, to be appointed for 
that parposcL 

Resolved, That a letter expressive of the fnlinga 
of this Society on this mournful occasion be ad¬ 
dressed to the family of Unanas Jefferson, and sent 
to them, together with a certified copy of these pro- 
ceediMS, That the said letter be signed by the of¬ 
ficer presiding at this meeting, aiid by the now acting 

Secretary 

Resolved, That a fttter be written in like moaner, 
to the Ro^ Actdemy of Inscriptions and Belles 
.Lettereo. at Pans, of s^ieb Thorau Jeffenoil woo a 
Ineitdief^ Infonning them of the death of their illos- 
tnout aisnclatr. and expresiUng at the aanw time, die 
regret of thfs Society las hli loos. 

► * 

Thereupo n Nicholas Biddle, Eoq., wu chosen 
as oralor^<-aiid similar resofubons were passed 


> The Ainerlc^ PMloiopUoal Society apd die World 
of SekM. PfMcc^ngs i7 (1), IM, 


upon the death of John Adanti, with request to 
communtcate thetii to the family of "their 3h»- 
triouB issodate” and to "the Americaa Academy 
of Arts and Sciences at Boston." 

The Academy "at Boston” was the first to ac¬ 
knowledge the communlcatioti of the American 
Philosophical 5MK;icty On July 22, 1826, Edward 
Everett wrote to the members of the Society a 
letter m his best style, thanking them for the reso¬ 
lution on the death of John Adams, and at the 
same tune paying a handsome tribute to Tlmmas 
Jefferson As it has never been pnnted in our 
Proceedings, it is given here in full, 

Oenilemen, 

The Amencan Acoileny of Arts and Sciences has 
received, with great sensibility, the communicatlun of 
the llth inst made by you, on behalf of tbe Pliifo- 
sophical Society of l^iladelphia, upon the occasion 
of the deceoM of our lata Venerable Associate, John 
Adaim The Fellows of the Academy gratefully ac¬ 
knowledge the humane attention of the Philosophical 
Society, in their expressions of sympathy wlA the 
Academy, on the removal of one, who had sustained 
the most honorable relations to his Country, not less 
Ob Q Scholar, than as a Patriot and Statesman; and 
of whom the American Academy was for many years 
pemltted to boast, as its presiding OflScer.—From the 
various testimonies of respect paid to his memory, the 
Fellows of the Academy derive the pleasing assur¬ 
ance, that hit loss IB fdl not less abroad than at liome, 
and from no quarter could a more valnablo tribute be 
received to the services and character of our departed 
President, than from tbe learned and distinguished 
body, which you so worthily represent 

In returning you these acknwledgements of the 
American Acadmy, I have it in charge to tender to 
you tts sincere and profound sympathy, in the emo- 
tioBs of astonisfament and sorrow, with which the 
PhlloaophicaJ Sodety must be affected, at the dls- 
pensation of ProvideiKe, by which, on the same day 
that removed our late venerable Evident, an asso¬ 
ciate of your body; the Philoaophieal Sodety was, 
fa like aMctfflg maimer, depriv^ Of the lll ustr lo as 
Thomu Jefferson, tong the President of your Insti¬ 
tution, and aa Assodate of Ours^—We regard it as 
not least affecting of the coineideiiicea, which 
have forever dgoalUed bi Hidory the Day of their 
Unitod dei^yture^ tbac it ihoald have deprived each 
of these rastitadons rfspeetively of an honored mem- 
bet and Head. Tbe Atiadetny is anxious to convey 
to the Pbilaaophica! Society the Assurance of its 
rspcct (or the Memory of this dtitingtilsbed ofna- 
me^ of his Countiy, Ihdr late Presk^; and cannot 
but deem It a source of consolation and just pride 
to the two Iftstitutiocia, as to the Iftermcy pdilm of 
the Unked Stttea^ tiiac the inosttiods men whom we 
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deplcfv. md whose pditictl serTiccs hid given them 
stiooe^vdy the flttt plioe In the Civil Adiiiinistri> 
Uon of the CoMry, dicrald also hive been called, by 
OnJvmal acknowledgement of merit, to the head of 
its two moit Ancient and respectable Academic Inbti- 
hrtiofis.— 

B« pleased Gentlemen to accept the Assurance of 
my coniiideratlon and respect 

Boston 22nd July—1826 
By Order, 

Edwaid Evrkfti 
Corresponding Secretary of 

The American Academy of Arts 
^ & Sciences 

AddreMl 

Peter S Duponccau Esq Vice Pre^UI* | 

R Walhh Ju’’ Ew| Secretary J 

of the American Philosophical Society 

hndorsvd Am" Academy K, Everett Boston 22 

July Sey read 18 Aug 1826 

acknow’m^ of our letter of Condolence on Death 

of Jn Adams 

Dunttg the ensuing months many orations were 
delivered throughout the country, and the orators 
did not fail to mark the fateful coinculence 
through which the two ohl fncmls, wlio after get¬ 
ting estranged had finally renewed their philo-' 
sophical corrcsponclence, were united in death 
Very few of them are worth remem^nng and 
reading tcxlay, with two remarkable exceptions 
William Wirt’s eulogy, deliverctl on Octnl^ 19. 
1826, in the Hall of the House of Representatives, 
was a thoughtful and eloquent tribute of the na¬ 
tion to the departed Rcvohitionary heroes But 
while most orators discussed the services rendered 
by Jefferson to his country as a statesman and an 
educator, Samuel L Mit^fll, speaking by request 
before the New York Lyceum of Natural History, 
On the Uth of October, 1826, was practically the 
only orator to deal adequately with the services 
rendered to hcicSKC and leamiug in the United 
States by the fonner President of the American 
PhiloMophical Society. His address was properly 
entitled "A Discourse cm the Character and Serv- 
icei of Thomas Jefferson, more pspeciaDy as a 
promoter of Natural and Physical Science," A 
natural philosopher of no mean distmctlon in bis 
own rigj^ Dr. Mitchill was fully qualified to pass 
judgioenf OQ the scientific achievement of his fel¬ 
low ^dlosopber Contrary to the ordinary eulo^ 
drts, he did not hesitate to hulicate the linutatiotis, 
the errors, and the amateurishneu of some of the 


views of Jefferson Speaking of the famous 
Mcgolonyx, Mltchill frankly admitted: 

The suthor endeavours to prove, by ingenious es¬ 
timates ami venatorial narrationb, that the former 
owner belonged to the Lion-family, but was more 
than three timch as large as the lion Some of the 
adventures of the early srulers are told with so much 
spinl and taste, u with all their vnousneui, to im¬ 
press the mind with the stoneH of bewitching hctinn 

He wBb equally critical of some boastful affirma- 
tioHh in the Noifs of yirginw, and gently but 
firmly pointed out that when Jefferson spoke of 
the Natural Bridge as 

"the most sublime of iianire’s wmks,’' he certainly 
forgot the mountains of Klnimalaya [xir] in THiet, 
the stormy ixvan, the sun and his ucconipanimeiit of 
planets, and the starry rinnamrnt at night 

This objectivity and these reservations, so rare in 
eulogies, his unreserved praise on the other hand 
of wliat was best in the work of Jefferson, his per¬ 
sonal acquaintance with the subject of his dis¬ 
course. would make Dr Mitchill’s eulogy well 
worth repnnting today, as probably the best, most 
complete, and most judicious estimate, written by 
any of his cnnlemporancs, uf Tliomas Jefferson as 
a scientist 

The oAicial "eulngiuin" delivered on tlie elev¬ 
enth day of April, 1827, before the president and 
members of the Philosophical .Society, behmgs in 
a different class In eloquence and emotion it can¬ 
not compare with the speech uf Win, and altlmugh 
Middle liod much information at his command, his 
chronology is far from being faultless Desjnte 
these reservations, the address of the orator se¬ 
lected by the Society is not negligible Well aware 
of hia limitations, Biddle wisely adopted a pedes¬ 
trian style He marked well the paramount in¬ 
terests of Jefferson and noted that, in the opimon 
of tlie Sage of Muntlcello, *^the highest studies 
are those which advance man’s moral dignity and 
improve his Intellectual and pliysical condition " 
Hence Jefferson’s comparative neglect of meta- 
physici and the purely theoretical saences Tlie 
orator also noted the ironic character uf Jeffer¬ 
son's destiny wbicb makes him so difficult a sub¬ 
ject for btograp^ri to study “The whole of my 
life,” aid he fo g fri^, "has been at war with 
my natu^ tastes, feelings and wishes Circum¬ 
stances nave led me akmg the path I have trodden, 
and tike a bow bent I resume with delight the 
character and pursuits for which nature designed 
me.” 
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Less onginol was Biddle’s perorvtiofi. A well- 
read man, he was acquainted with Chateaubnand’a 
Voyage rn Am^nque, just published in Pans 
Thm he had found a splendid parallel between 
Bonaparte, the destroyer, and Washmj^nn, the 
builder The temptation was too to be re- 
hiKtnl, and, in his companson between Napoleon, 
the emperor of a great nation, and Jefferson, the 
chief magistrate of a free people, the American 
orator borrowed too freely and too obviously from 
the French writer 

III the course of his address, Hiddle hod reralled 
the fact that, among the dislinclions Jefferson had 
received from foreign nations, he held in partiai- 
lar Chtceni his title of associate niemher of the 
Institute On December 26, 1802, he had been 
assigned to Gass II, in which he counted many 
friends, among them Destutt de Tracy, and he 
had bitterly resented Napoleon's decree suppress¬ 
ing tlic Serand Gass and merging it with I’AcaxI^- 
mic dcs Iiiscnplions et Belles-lettres, thereby 
limiting the artmly of its monberB to ancient 
literature and history The Bourbon restoration 
had preserved and enforced these restrictions, but 
the Acadmne des Inscriptions still harbored a few 
irreducible and unreconstructed Id^logues, now 
gagged and powerless, still standing as the last 
disciples of the eighteenth-century philosophers 
and of the best tradition of the French Revolution 
To them Jefferson was still the man who hud 
wntlen the Declaration of 1 ndependence, and 
above all the tnaii who was responsible for the 
“revolution of 1800'* which had firmly established 
a democratic form of government in Amenca 
In these days nf suppression, repression, and re¬ 
action, the Sage of MonticcUo appeared as a 
Plutarchian hero, as the champion of self-gnvem- 
inenl, as the wise Ktatesman who had never given 
up Ills faith in the ultimate tnumph of democracy, 
OS the counsellor and adviser of all the European 
libera]^ by whom his letters were circulated and 
read, ^as were tlie letters of the apostles in the 
arcles of the first Q^nstians.” Jefferson belonged 
to so many foreign loncties that be had lost count 
of them. In 1817 he had written to Delaplame. 
who had asked him for some particulars to be 
inserted in a biographical sketch. 

• I could not readily make a statement of the literary 
Hoaedes of which I am a member, they are many and 
would be long to en u mer a te and would savor too 
much of vanity and pedantry. Would it not be better 
to say cqerely that I am a member of many literary 
societies In Europe and America. 


It is ligoificant that of all these 'literary socie¬ 
ties,*’ the French Academy was the only one to be 
officially notified by the American Philosophtcal 
Society of the death of their former prcsidmt 

In transmitting the letter of Du Ponceau to the 
Secrteire perpituel, M Dader, the American 
Minister, James Brown, did not fall to nnphasize 
the virtues and talents of the “Amencan Statea- 
man and Patriot'' It was an opportunity not to 
be overlooked to make the magic and forbidden 
words of “l^iberty and Independence” ring again 
through the halls of the Palais Mazann But if 
he had hoped to awaken an echo, he must have 
been disappointed Wlialcvcr may have been the 
feelings of the Academy, the Secr^aire perp^tuel 
could not respond in kind. His letter is given 
here in the original as a significant dneument of 
the times, to be read between the lines, and ex¬ 
pressing the nostalgK regret of an old man re¬ 
membering the last days of the old regime, when 
John Adams, Abb^ Mably, and several others 
could meet at the house of Madame Hefv^ius, 
and freely discuss with Jefferson the fundamental 
pnnciples of the repubhean form of government 

InMitut de France 

Academic Royale dek Tnscriptlom et bellci-lettres 
Pans le 23 Aout 1826 
Le Secretaire perpAuel de I'Acad^ie 
Monsieur Le Prudent, 

J'bi communique aujourdhui d L'Acail^ie la 
Lettre que vous m'aves fait llumneur de m'denre 
pour m'annoncer la pertc douloureube que nous venons 
de faire par la moit de M Jeffersoa L'acad^ic a 
apprls cette nouvello avec une v6ntable doulcur; 
^le se trouve privde de I'un de scs Membres Ics plus 
honorables, justement c41dbre par lea ^inents serv¬ 
ices qu'il a rendus 4 sa patric & 4 Lliumanit^ Jc 
partage d'antant pins vivement cette douleur, que 
j'ai cu llionneor de connaitre personellement M 
Jefferioa pendant son sdjour 4 Paris, & L'svantage 
d*appr4cier, par des RelaHons trds frdquentea, les 
hautes * * * * qul tc dlstmgualent M Adams & 
L'Abbd de Mably 4talent Indmement ni414i 4 ccs 
rdatkma, & tous oes noms me rappdient des pertei 4 
jamais regrettablcs pour tous la bonmiM it bien. 
VeniUei, Monsieur Le president, assurer 4 la socl4t4 
phikxiopfalqiie qa'aucane Compagnle fw I'assode pins 
particull^renient 4 sa douleur, dans cette occasion, 
que racad^mlc da Inscnptionf & Bella LeCtra, & 


* One word obvkindy left unwiittoi, probably *'qiiall- 
ifa," or “vertiit." 
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■grte rwmance 6$ U tr^ huite ConsM^atidn 
avec Itqtwile j’u ITioiiiietfr 
Moiuieur Lc pr^ident 

Votre tris humble ft trhs obiib- 
sant Scrviteur, 

Daciei 

Endorsed' Pariii Aug 1826 Instihit of France 
Daacr See with the Corretpondence of Ja* 
Brown Min'* US to France Condolance on Death 
of M** Jefferson read 

The aune nostalgic regret appears in the '*l^logc 
dc Thomas Jefferson, ancien Ftealdeiit des Etats- 
Unis dc rAtn^nque du Nord, Memhre honoraire 
de la Socitke LSnne^ne de Pans,’' delivered be¬ 
fore the members of the soaety by Mr Giarlcs 
Lcmesle, and printed in the fifth volume of the 
Affimotres de la Soa^ti in 1827 Unable to dis¬ 
cuss openly the political life of Jefferson, I Anesle 
had recall^ the tribute paid by Baron Cuvier m 
the fifth volume of his great work, not to Jefferson 
the paleontologut and the author of the meniuir 
on the Megolonyx, but to 

the former President of the United States, whose 
virtues and talents have dune bo much for the happi¬ 
ness of the people who had chosen him as their IcaiW, 
who has won the admiration of all the friends of 
mankind and in whom these superior qualities were 
combined with in enlightened love for the sciences 
and a broad knowledge of scientific subjects to which 
he has made notable contributions * 

But if I.«mesle could only mention Jefferson's 
"amour dc la patne et amour de la libcrte,” he 
was at least free to praise "the American patriot” 
for his saentiiic achievements He recalled par¬ 
ticularly that he had presented a magnificent col¬ 
lection of fossils to the "classe des sciences math^ 
matiques et physiques de I'lnstitut de France/’ 
that he had sent to the Soa^6 d'Agriculture dc 
Pans, of which he was a member, the model of 
his mould-board, that he had kept up a regular 
comespofldenoc with many scientific sudeties, in 
his own country and in Europe, and had must 
generously assisted in his distress the refugee 
scientist Joseph Pnestley. 

■II. Jefferson, tnewo prlikfent dca Etsti-Uni% dont 
tei vertus et les takittB out fsH le badmir des peoples 
quH goufe nia H et I’sdinlratlon des omit de Hnmuuiit^, 
et qaf Joint k cci quslJtis s up d rl c w es un s m onr ^clslr^ 
et iBK cuonalsiancs ^tendue des idenccs suxqMelles il a 
proani de ooUblct accrdiscmenti. 

This was easendalty the ■tatemcot prefacbig Cavlcr't 
ardek; **Sttr lc MigaloBlE." pubUdied for the firvt time 
In the Annalts du MusHm iTHh^ire SatmrtUe 5 358, 
1604 . 


Thus, as a member of the Philosophical Soaety 
as well as an individual, Jefferaon followed m the 
steps of the great Benjamin Franklin Perhaps 
more eager than Franklin to moke America inde¬ 
pendent of European science, and in the words of 
Du Ponceau, "lu convince the world that the true, 
full and correct knowledge of America can only 
be obtained in ami from America," he combined 
with this intense patnoli«ini an ardent faith in the 
universality of kimwleclgc transcending all human 
fronticra. No less tlian Franklin, he contributed 
toward obtaining recognition for the Society 
abroad. His connections with the French bcientific 
(societies have already lieen noted I fib prestige in 
England would deserve a separate study Two 
marking incidents may be mentioned here The 
first IS a letter dated from I^imlon Albemarle 
Street, 1st June, 1800, written by Rmnford m 
behalf nf the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
proposing to establish a regular corre^xindence 
with the Amencan Philosophical Society, and 

tu cooperate with them in all things that may con¬ 
tribute to the Advancement of Science, and to the 
general Diffusion of the Knowledge of bucli new and 
useful DlicovcncM, and mechanical Improvements, as 
may tend to increa'ic the Enjoyments ami promote 
the Industry, Happiness, and Pnisperily nf Mankind 

No less striking wan the tribute jiaid to Jef¬ 
ferson 1^ the Soaety for Promoting the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, established in London in 
1835 1^ Brougham and John Rut»bell, wlien tlicy 
nmrketi llicir connection with our StKiely by pnnt- 
ing, and liaving dihtnbulccl tnidcr their "supenn- 
tendance," an engraving Holl from the portrait 
of Desnoyers, engraved and puhlisiied m France 
sihortly before ly Dequauvillerh. 

Many expressions of this international spint of 
saence may be found in Jefferson's letters No¬ 
where has he defined it more vividly than in the 
letter he wrote to Jolin Hollins of Holtimore, in 
1809. He recalled tlrnt General Wasliington had 
not hesitated to urqiort seeds from Europe and 
did nut conceal the fact that, at the time of the 
embargo, he harl sent to the Agricultural Society 
of Ijondon, at their request, "two or three barrels 
of genuine wheat of Virginia " How crushiogly 
he reminded thoae who accused him of lacking in 
patnotiifQ that 

The last year, the Agricultural Society of Pant, of 
which I am a member, liaving had a pkiogh pre¬ 
sented to them, which, on trial with a graduated In- 
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strufiiem, did sqiMl n-ork with Iwlf the force of their 
b«tt ploughs, they thought it would be a benefit to 
mankind to communicnte it They accordingly sent 
one to me, with a view of its being made knovin here, 
and they Kent one to the Duke of Uedford also, who 
IS one of thetr members, to be made une of in Kng> 
land, although the two nations were at war 

For he was convinced that inventions and discov¬ 
eries arc the f nut ion of nwny hyiMilhcscs and 
expenmenti, that, as he wrote to John Vaughan 
on June 28. 1803, '*fruin the variety of witnesses 
to tlie same fact we denve a nwre satisfactory 
idea of It tlian from a more handsome statenniu 
by a single one " He was cniivinced that Hcicnce 
should know no frontier, that it is essentially a 
co-operative undertaking, that through the dif¬ 
fusion and promotion of knowledge would ulti¬ 
mately be IhjiU the city of man on this earth, an 
ideal expressed in the motto of our Society, much 
more explicitly when quoted in full than in Us 
abbreviated funn 

Ttos RuttulusVi' jnai nydlo dxscrwmnc habebo 


It was tltc creed of our predeceflsors, ‘magnifi¬ 
cently staled by jefterson, when he wrote: 'Tliese 
[scientific] societiCB are always in peace, however 
their nations may he at war Liln the repubbe 
of letters, they form o great fraternity spreading 
over the whole earth, and their correspondence is 
never interrupted by any nvilizcd nation Dur¬ 
ing the troubled days through which we are pass¬ 
ing, we may well turn to this faith pnxlaimcd by 
a man who was at the same time a great Anien- 
can and a world philosopher, in order to find in 
It strength for the present and hofie for the 
future* 

“That thin iHunt has not UkhI appears In tlie “Riiiu- 
luliivi nn Interrelatiunii aniaia SiimtiilN of the Western 
HemiRplirre,” puhliBhed in the June niimhcr of the A -f 
J S HttUctiH “By Intellectual Intrrcourm; they an 
rxi^iplify the interdependence of icirntific workem, and 
later, at a liappier time, tlicy can help to rcentahliidi 
univerbally the cooperative activities whicli arc rhorac- 
tcnstic of tlie scientific spirit. ’’ The whfilc nunifesiu 
could be quoted m full as an evidence of the survival of 
the doclnnc upheld by Jefferson 
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The Amencan Philosophical Society and 
Thonios JcffcTHoii, who was to be the Swety’s 
third prciideot, were born bo nearly at the same 
iime that their birthdays Bccm more than a 
coincidence almost concurrent propheaes Jef- 
fenon in Vir^cinia was exactly nix weekfl old on 
the day Benjamin Franklin wrote or printed— 
or at least dated— A Proposal for Promoting 
Useful KnowUdg^e amonf^ the BrUuk Plantations 
%n America, the outline of what Franklin 
in It was the first to tall the American Philo< 
sophical Soacty That spring of 1743 saw the 
beginnings both of co-c>pcrativc eaentific inquiry 
in North Amcnca and of the individual who of 
all American stat(«nien, after Franklin, had the 
fullest comprehension of science and did moBt to 
further Its interests 

Enthiuuasts have argued that the Amencan 
Philosophical Society had its origin in the famous 
Junto founded by Franklin in 1727 The argu¬ 
ment has little to support it except the desire—if 
a dcsirL is a support—to make the Society ouft to 
be sixtet^n yearn older than it is. The Junto was 
a dub for tlK* mutual im^irovcment of its mcni- 
bers and for public benefit to i^iladelphia The 
ineinbcm were to report at each meellng the 
remarkable things they had lately met with, 
''particularly in history, morality, poetry, physic, 
travels, mechanic arcs, or other parts of knowl¬ 
edge " But such exchanges were for the sake of 
the members' education and were plainly ex¬ 
pected to come from this or that published botik, 
not from their own researches or disrovcries 
Historyi morality, poetry,and travels outweighed 
medionc ("physic") and mechanic arts on the 
list of topics to be reported. Science generally 
was lumped among "other piarU of knowledge " 
The Junto members were pnmarilv congenial 
fnends and good citizens, only iiicideiitall> sci¬ 
entists Th.it some of them, those most con¬ 
cerned with sdcnce, l.itcr tiecamc ntemlierB of 
the American Philosophical Society when it was 
formed meant hardly more then than it does now 
when a member of the Franklin Inn is elected to 
the Society 

If anything resembling the Society existed, 
even in Idea, before Franklin's Proposal of May 


1743, It was a suggestion that sc*cni8 to have fx*un 
made by fohn Rartram By 1739 Rorlram 
already had something of a name as .i liomes|>un 
botanist, who hud traveled fruni his f.\rni ut 
Kingsessing, three miles from Philadelphia, north¬ 
west to the source of the Schuylkill, into the 
Jerseys, Delaware, and Mary Kind, and as f.ir 
south in Virginia as to the James, paying hm 
extienscs by sending Ikixcs of plants, seeds, and 
fossils (dt five guinea*) a l} 0 \) tii vanous lonis 
and gentlemen in England who were Lunoiis 
aliout the botany of the New World or eager to 
adorn the splendid gardens which were so greatly 
admireil in the Old While those nillcctoni were 
ransacking the earth for plants that might grow 
ornamentally or usefully in JCngl.uid, they gave 
special attention to the vast colonial wilderness 
across the Atlantic Aiiicric a was a fashion, and 
not merely for its trees, shrutis, and dowers 
There was even a Ijindon mcrrhunl who "had 
young bears brought over every ye-ar, and fatted 
them with dumpltnf^s and sugar" llis friend 
PeUT (olliminn tliought th.it tlie "in>rth \miTi- 
can tarsus" had the "most ognxablL laste of all 
Heah . and thi fat is whiter and sweeUr 
than the fat of lambs " 

With these passing fashions in luxury went a 
genuine scientific curiusit\ almul ihu American 
flora Linnaeus' Sysiema Naturae (1735) and 
Genera Plnntarum (1736) had given a quick 
impotuB to the rue of modern systematic botany 
Mark Catesbv, after two botanizing voyages to 
America, in 1739 was working in lamdnn on his 
Natural History of Caroltna (1730-1748) Jan 
Frcdcnk Clronov (Gronnviue) of Ix'yden liad 
Ixigiin to pnnt his Flora Vtrgtftica (1739-1743), 
based largely on the studies of John ('lay ton of 
Virginia, who had developed a notable lioianic 
garden in (jlouccstcr County John Mitchell, 
also of Virginia, was botanist and phy'sician at 
Urbanna on ^tlic Rappahannock He had met 
Bartram and was soon to he in correspondenne 
with most other botanists in Anienca as in 
Europe James Logan of Pennsylvania had 
madtl, at Stenton, his most important sacntific 
experiments, on the impregnation of the seeds of 
plants. Cadwatlader Colden of Orange County, 
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New York, had begun to classify the plants ci the 
neighborhood of hu manor, Coldengham, accord¬ 
ing to the Linnaean system Coldcn, Mitchell, 
and Clayton were all, as Peter Collinson wrote to 
Linnaeus in January 1744, “Complete Professors'* 
—that is, followerir—of the new botanic doctrine. 

Though Clayton and Mitchell knew each other 
because they lived dose together ui Virginia, and 
Logan and Colden because they were both high 
oAiaals in neighboring provinces, and though the 
four had probably more in common than any 
other four sdendsts in North Anienca, there was 
no regular communication among them. If any 
of them heard what another was doing m botany 
It was as likely to be from their common corre¬ 
spondents in Huropc—in London, Leyden, or 
Upsala—as by letter direct from Virginia to 
Pennsylvania or New York, from New York or 
Pennsylvania to Virginia. Indifference rather 
than jealousy, habit rather than policy, insulated 
the colonics, in which colonists who had never 
been In England spoke of going home to it, and 
rarely thought of traveling to another province 
on the same continent with themselves. It was 
left to Bartram, a more impassioned and lew 
conventional botanist than any of the other 
four, to be the only one who, sooner or later, 
knew them all and who helped give them what¬ 
ever sense of personal fellowship they hod. 

Untaught, ungrammatical, heedless of his 
spelbng and his clothes, Bartr^ Burpnsod the 
others not only by the intensity of his devotion 
to botany but also by the acuteness and range of 
his observations—as doubtless also by the charm 
of his unpretending, friendly letters. They were 
all gentlemen and sdiolars and officials. Bartram 
waaa plain Quaker former who had made himself 
a botanist But he, aware from hard experience 
of the miles to be traversed and the amount of 
work to be done, was first to suggest that a 
society might be formed to carry out in oo- 
cqxration what he saw was beyond the reach of 
an)^ single botanist 

He suggested this to Collinson in a letter which 
IS noVr un/ortunataly missing but which Collinson 
answered on July 10, 1739. “As to the Society 
thee hints at,'* he wrote, 

had you a set of learned, well-qualified nieinben to 
set out with, It might draw your neighbours to corre- 
epond with you. Your Library Company 1 'taks to 
be an eway towacds such a S^ety But to draw 
learned itvangeih to you. to teach sciences, reqnlret 
salaries and good encouragement; and this will 
require public, M well as proprietary asslsUnce,— 


which can't beat present coaplled with— conslderiDg 
the infancy of your colony.* 

ColHnaon's answer indicates that Bartram had 
suggested not only a society of corresponding 
members in the neighbor colonies but also some 
kind of academy in which imported scholars 
would teach sdenoes in Philadelphia Bartram 
seems to have been effectively discouraged, and 
at any rate there u no further mention of this 
society in any letter that has been found from 
him or to him. 

But three years later Franklin's Penns^vania 
GaaetUf on March 17, 1742, pnnted “A Copy of 
the Subscription Paper, for the Encouragement 
of Mr John Bartram" which had been mentioned 
in the issue of the week before Apparently 
taking It for granted that the possible subsenbers 
must be convinced of the ub'lity of the project, 
the paper—which Franklin may or may not 
have wntten—opened with two paragraphs on 
the benefits of botany 

Botany, or the Sdeoce of Herbs and Plants, has 
always bMn accounted in every Country, as well by 
the Illiterate as by the l^rned, an useful Study and 
Labour to Manlutid, as it has furnished them with 
Cures for many Diseases, and their Gardens, Groves 
and Fields with rare and pleasant Fniiu, Flowers, 
Aromaticks, Shades and Hedges. 

And as the Wildernesses, Mountains and Swamps 
10 rimmed, abound with Variety of Simples [and?| 
Trees, whose Virtues and proper Uses are yet un¬ 
known to Phyriclans and cunous Persons both here 
and in it should be esteem'd fortunate, and 

a general Benefit, If a Man could be found sufficiently 
skilful and hardy, who would undertake, as far as 
In his Power, a oompleat Discovery of such Herbs, 
Roots, ShrulM and Trees, as are of the Native Growth 
of Amenect and oot desenbed In Herbals or other 
Books. 

Bartram, the paper went on, was such a man. 
“an accurate Obsovator," a Pennsylvanian by 
birth and resklcnoe, “of great iridustry and 
Temperance, and of unquestionable veracity.'* 
The initiators of the plan, in order “to induce 
and enable him wholly to spend his dmc and 
exert himself in these Employments," had pro¬ 
posed an annual subscription for his support; 
“with which he being made acquainted, and it 
agreeing with his benevolent Temper, he has 
promised some of us, that if it 9ppem by what 
shall be subscribed, that he con maintain himnU 
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and Family, and defray the Expenses he must 
sometimes unavoidably be at Jn long Journies 
for Guides and Asustance, he will without delay 
dispose of his Affairs at Home, and undertake 
what 18 desired of him " He wan to travel 
through New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
(including Delaware), and Maryland, and regu¬ 
larly report to his patrons w^hatever of value he 
might learn 

Subscriptions are taken in at the Post Office tn 
Philadelphia^'* the Gaeette announced "^«ar 
ZO a year is already subscribed " 

The final amount subscribed is not known, nor 
the names of the subsenbers, nor the length of 
time the venture was continued, though it was 
intended to niii three years But on Dtjremlier 
11, 1742, Dartrain said in a letter to England 
that he might smcc the death of one of his 
English patrons have to give up “distant travels, 
and our Amencans have not zeal enough to 
encourage any difficulties of this kind, at their 
expense “ On June 11 of the year following he 
wrote that he believed the Philadelphia auliscrip- 
tjon “is wholly dropped 5iome people lay the 
blame upon James Logan, and not without 
cause “* The details ore obscure Yet it seeina 
clear tliat as in 1739 Bartram could not l^id 
enough fellow-mem hers to make up a soacty, so 
in 1742 his friends could not find enough siib- 
scribcrs to enable him alone to carry out Uie 
work of such a society by undertaking to make 
d “complcat Discovery” of the undcscribed 
“Native Growth of America " The Library 
Company, at the insistence of Collinson and in 
a unanimous desire to help and honor Dortnim, 
in Apnl 1743 made him an honorary member— 
the first after James luigun—by giving him a 
share for life A share cost forty shillings and 
the annual dues were ten 

Franklin, printer of the GaselUt postmaster, 
and a director of the Library Company, had had 
experience with succesaful organizations in Phila¬ 
delphia, and with his unsuccessful General Afaga- 
tine and Uistoncal Chronicle of AH the British 
PlanlaHons in America (January-June 1741) he 
had tried to address the Intercolonial public It 
■cems impossible he did not know of Bartram's 
tentative plan for a society of sdentists It 
Bcerof no len impossible—in view of Franklin's 
punctilious habit of giving credit to others when¬ 
ever credit was due them—to believe that he 
took over Bartram's suggestion without ac- 

* I^lngton, MemcriaU. 162, 164. 


knowlixlgmrnt and claimed it fra* his own No 
fdcts have come lo Ijglil which explain the matter 
either one w.iy or the other 

But on May 14, 1743, Franklin wrote or 
pnnted—or only dated—hm renowned Proposal, 
in a double folio bheet, the Proposal pniiteti on 
the first and second pmgeR, the thirrt and fourth 
blank lliis is among the very rarest of all 
pieces of Franklmiana The Amenc.in Philo¬ 
sophical Societv has no copy of the original 
The copy III the [library of C'ongri*sw has been 
put aw.iy for s,ifekeeping during the present war. 
These researches have been able to trace only 
one other in America, that in the Mason-Frankhn 
Collection at Yale It is the eopy from which 
Jared Sparks printed the clociiment m his Work^ 
of Benjamin Frankltn (6 14-17) a hundred and 
three years ago, with slight ixlitonal rliiiiiges that 
have licen followed ever since 1 his must prob¬ 
ably always remain the most precious cop\ of 
the Proposal in existence For it not only is a 
surviving onginal but it also has wnttcii on the 
blank fourth p«iKe a letter from Bartram to 
C'adwallader Coldcn, the first corresponding 
member of the Societv, which furnishes the 
earliest information that the Phiindelphi.i mcni- 
Iktb had already had meetings and had c hosen 
members from other colonies 

Bartram, according to Collinson, had merely 
liinted at a soaety that might be organized 
Franklin's Proposal, long familiar to all who 
know anything .ilxiut the iiUellectu.il history of 
America, was exlensivT and expliiit “1 he first 
Drudgcrv of Settling new Colonies, which am- 
fines the attention of Pcxipk lo mere Necessaries, 
18 now pretty weJI over, and there are many in 
every Province m C'lrcumslances that set them 
at Ease, and afford leisure to cultivate the 
finer Arts, and imi>rovc the ainimon Stock of 
Knowledge ” But such men were widely sepa- 
rateil and could seldom meet or talk together, 
“so that manv useful Particulars remain un- 
communi&ited, die with the Discoverers, and arc 
lost lo Mankind" The-refore Franklin pro¬ 
posed “That one Suaetv be formed of Virtuosi 
or ingenious Men residing in the several Colonics, 
to be colled The Aihencan Philosophical Society ” 
The “Centre pf t|ie Sodety” was to be the central 
city of Philadelphta, wjicre there would be alwavs 
at least seven members “a Physinan, u Botanist, 
a Mathematician, a Chemist, a Mechanician, 
a Geographer, and a general Natural Philosopher, 
besides a President, Treasurer and Secretary *’ 
These ten wogld meet to exchange their own 
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**Ob8ervationB, Expcrimenta, &c'* and to direct 
the '‘constant Correspondence" which would 
keep all the memberB oi the Society informed of 
Its significant transactions The subjects of 
their correspondence were to be, roughly, botanv, 
mediane, mining and mineraJegy, mathematics, 
chemistry, mechanics, geography, agriculture, 
stock-breeding, horticulture, "And ^1 philo¬ 
sophical Experiments that let Light into the 
Nature of Things, tend to increase the Power of 
Man over Matter, and multiply the Conve- 
nicnciea or Pleasures of Life " 

In proposing that "by Permiasion of the Post¬ 
master-General, such CommunicationB pass be¬ 
tween the Secretary of the Society and the 
Members, Postage-free," Franklin may have 
meant either that he already had the permission 
or that he expected to obtain it Whether or 
not he ever had a formal authoruation, he could 
and did, as postmaster in Philadelphia, frank 
members' letters sent from there and permit 
letters sent to members in his care from elsewhere 
to be delivered without postal charges This was 
more important than is now commonly realized 
The postage for a letter from Philadelphia to 
New York in 174J was nuiepence a single sheet; 
from New York to Boston one shilling, from 
New York to Williamsburg one shilling three¬ 
pence, and to Charleston (by water) one shilhng 
That is, a letter from Charleston to Boston would 
cost two shillings a sheet, or about two dolla^s 
in 1943 values, a scientific communication of, 
say, five sheets, about ten modem dolLar*. 
Nincpence for a single sheet between New York 
and Philadelphia amounted to about seventy- 
two cents, and longer oommunicationa in pro¬ 
portion The promise that letters would go free 
must have bem very tempting to prospective 
members The proposed annual dues, "a Piece 
of Eight" (or Spanish dollar worth eight reals 
which survive in the American vernacular os 
eight bits), would be less than a member might 
sail^ in postage every year 
It was easy for Frankim to write his Propesai 
and have it prin^, and perhaps to enlist the 
Philadelphia members of the Society It was 
dHhcult to engage them in scientific work with 
anything like Bartram's or Franklin's zest, and 
still more difficult to find corresponding members 
and draw them into the circle oommurtioatioo 
which the enterprise looked forward to Nothing 
of the sort had been attempted in America be¬ 
fore, and even those virtuosi or ingenioiis men 
who welcomed the new venture were too busy 


to spare dme for it, or were hesitant about 
putting their observations and experiments on 
paper, or were so far apart that they could not 
feel much involved in the common ^ort* The 
story of the beginnings of the Society is chiefly 
a story of its difficulties, its failure to advance 
along the lines first intended, and the unantid- 
pated special success which so diverted it after 
four years as to cause a prolonged lapse In its 
general activities 

Though the Proposal is dated May 14, 1743, 
neither Bartram nor Franklin was able to work 
on the scheme that summer, Bartram left about 
the firvt of July for a two-months’ journey to 
I^ke Ontario in the company of Conrad Weiser, 
Pennsylvania's Indian interpreter, and Lewis 
Evans, the geographer. Franklin must have set 
out for New RnglamI almost as soon as his 
Proposal was printed. For eleven days later, on 
the 25th, he was present at a meeting of the 
First Lodge (St. John's) of Freemaaons at 
Boston' Ironically, in view of Franklin’s later 
preoocupationB, this was probably the month— 
and ceitainly was the summer—when he first 
met Dr. Adam Spencer and saw him perform 
some inexpert electrical experiments,^ but did not 
yet become greatly interested For Franklin his 
meeting that summer with Cadwallnder Golden 
then seemed more important 

While It has long been known that the two 
met accidentally and briefly "on the road,'^ 
nobody has ever taken the trouble to do more 
than specubte as to where and when this took 
place. A few facts and dates come close to 
fixing it. Franklin was bade In Philadelphia by 
July 28, when he wrote a letter to hts sister 
Jane Meoom in Boston. Golden went that July 
to Norwich, os a member of a joint oommitsion 
to determine the title to the lands of the Mohegan 
Indians, daioied by the Mohegani themselves, 
by the white occupants of the lands, and by 
Connecticut.* Since the meeting of Franklin 
and Golden was briefs they could not have 
travelled together but must have met between 
New York and Norwich while gdng in opposite 

* j F. Sschse, Bsnj km in FromkUm si a Fttw Voivs.* 82, 
1900. 
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directiuns Franklin premjmably nn his return, 
Coldcn on hia way eoalward At whatever 
tavern or fciT>' or stretch of the road thia waa, 
the conversation wns lonf^ enough for Coldcn to 
apeak of a method of printing he thought might 
be useful, and for Franklin to mention hia scheme 
for the Society From this meeting sprang the 
correspondence (indispensable to any historian 
of the Sixnety) iK’tween Coldcn, who was not 
only a scientist of conHidernhle reputation but 
also a member of his Majesty's Counal for New 
York, and the btill obscure pnnter from Phila¬ 
delphia whose star was so soon to rise so high 
Colden wrote first, from ('oldeiigliam sometime 
in October, sending a copy of a pai^r he had the 
year before sent to Collinson on Coldcii's inde¬ 
pendent invention of Homelhing nut unlike early 
stereotype pnnting “Ever since,” I olden added 

to Franklin, 

1 had the plenhurc id a conversation with you, 
though very short, b> our arciHcntal meeting on the 
road, I have l>ecn \erv deiiimiiH U) engage >ou in a 
corrcBiiondcnce I lung \ er>’ much to hear 

what you have done in your M.hcme of erecting a 
Bociet> at Philadelphia fur promoting of useful arts 
and ecicnccfl in America H you think of anvthing 
in my power, thereby 1 ran promote so useful an 
undertaking, 1 will with much pleasure receive )bur 
instructions for that end ^ 

This letter went to Phihulclphia by Coldrn’n son 
Cadwalladcr, who on his return carried an answer 
from Franklin dated November 4 
Franklin prnmiaed to study C'olden's method of 
pnnting “very attentively and particularly, and 
in a post or two to send you some observations 
on every article”--observations which have not 
been found ”My long alisence from home in 
the summer,” he continued, “pul my business so 
much behindhand, that I have been in a con¬ 
tinual hurry ever since iny return, and had no 
leisure to forward the scheme of the Society 
But that hurry being now near over, I purpose to 
proceed in the affair very soon, your apiirobation 
being no small encouragement to me ”* He 
made some return for Coldcn’s approbation by 
reprinting in die Pennsylvania Gaas^ for Janu¬ 
ary 11 and 26 and February 2 a long paper by 
Cr^den on the yellow fever epideniia of 1741 
and 1742 in New York, which Colden had 
printed in the Nenh York Weekly Post-Boy, then 
published by Franklin's silent partner James 
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Parker This i^ajx'r had caused a stir in New 
York and had led the authorities to order that 
the stagnant i>ools round the town lie drained 

By March 27 the Society had made some 
progress On that da> Hartram, wnting on the 
back of the Proposal he was sending to (Golden, 
said 

I hav'p hero sent thee one of our proposals for 
forming A Philosophical SociL‘t> we have already 
had three meetings ^ several 1 tarnid & Curious 
persons from our neibounng Colonien hath allroadv 
Jn>iied membership with us & we hope thve will 
pleas lo do us ) ” honor lo l>e cnrolid in our numln r 
I hope this undertaking may lie of publirk lH.iii'lit lo 
our ameriran ColcmiCM if we act with diligent applica¬ 
tion in this nfair * 

Although an pntr>', made years later, in the 
records of the Soacty seems lo list Colden os 
elertoil to correspcmding membcrsliip in 1743/° 
Bartram's letter implies that Colden in March 
1744 had not vet accepted and had not yei seen 
the Proposal Rut Coldcn m the following June 
wrote, to Collinson, that the Philadelphians had 
“Hone me the honour lo take me into their 
Society, tho”- he surprisingh added—“I be not 
in any manner acquaintt'd with any of them 
except Mr Rartr.im who has unHeiiakeii the 
Tiotaniral ivu-t Possibly Colden did not 
think of his brief encounter with Franklin .is 
liaving given ihem more than a writing at- 
quaiiilance, or moro ponsibly, he thought of 
Krankim as imrely the secretary, not ab one of 
the scientists 

On April S Hraiikliii, then on an errand to 
New York, wrote to Colden at Coldenghani the 
letter** which tells almost all that has hilherlo 
been known alH>ut the original organization and 
mcmbcTB of the Sonetv It was, he said, 
“nrtuaJly formed, and has had several McHdings 
lo mutual Satisfaction, m soon os I get home, 
I shall send you a short Acet of what has been 
done and propos'd at those Met*tinge ” (If he 
ever sent the promised account, it has not bix'n 
found) Thomas Bund hod boon chosim the 
physician of the l^iladdphia arcle, Rartram the 
iwlanisi, 'rhoiiias CWlfn^y the mathematician, 
Samuel Rhoads the mechanician, William Par¬ 
sons the geographer, Dr. Phincoa Bond the 

' Quoted with perndaslon from the originsl m the Mosod- 
Pranklln Collection, Yale University Library 
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gcnn'al natural phiUxopher; Thomas Hopkineon 
the president, William Coleman the treasurer; 
and Franklin, of coursor the secretary. They 
had not, apparently, been able to find the 
chemist FranUin'e Proposal had called for 

*To whom," Franklin went on, "the following 
Members have since been added, vu Mr 
Alexander, of New York. Mr Morris, (Ch 
Justice of the Jerseys) Mr Home, SccreUry 
of do Mr Jn Coxe, of Trenton and Mr 
Martyn, of the same place " These have been 
identified as James Alexander (the famous lawyer 
who was member of the Councils of both New 
York and New Jersey and father of the future 
Revolutionary general who claimed the Scottish 
title of Earl of Stirbng), Robert Hunter Morris 
(afterwards governor of Pennsylvania), Archibald 
Home (who died the following summer and was 
commemorated with a poem "By a L^dy" in the 
Pennsyhanta GaodU for August 16), Jc^n Coxe 
(whose grandfather had been a physician to 
Charles II and later to Queen Anne and n member 
of the Royal Soacty, and who was himself a 
Jersey lawyer and landowner), and (presumably) 
David Martin of Trenton, sheriff of Hunterdon 
County, who afterwards removed to Philadelphia 
and in 1750 became rector of the Academy, only 
to die the next year. None of them except Alex¬ 
ander and Martin is known to have had any special 
inclination to scientific pursuits, and all of them 
were of a land-owning, office^holding class unlike 
that of the tradesmen members in Philadelphia 
The Soaety might think philosophers best for 
corresponding members and yet think influential 
officials better than no corresponding members 
at all 

Richard Nicholls, postmaster in New York, 
had told Franklin, who wrote it to Golden, 
"of several other Gentlemen of thb City, that 
incline to encourage the Thing And there are 
a Number uf othm, in Virginia, Maryland, 
C'anolina, and the New England Colonics, who we 
expect to join us, as soon as they ore acquainted 
that the Soaety hju begun to form Itsdf ” 

HistoHans of the Society have wondered what 
men Franklin here had in mind. James Alex¬ 
ander in a letter to Golden on November 12 of 
that same year named four New Yorkers besides 
Alexander himsolf who had joined. "At our 
.last Court Mr Chief justice Mr Horsmanden 
Mr Murray Mr Smith & Several others sent 
their nanfts as irpembeis of the Sodety."^* The 

■ CoUen, Lauit cad Pepan 3. 32-83. 


four were Chief Justice Janies Dc Lanoey (after¬ 
words lieutenant governor), Daniel Horsmanden 
(member of the Council, judge of admiralty, and 
idterwards chief justice), Josq>h Murray (an 
able lawyer and legal historian), and William 
Smith (who afterwards declined the office of 
chief justice, and whose son was the last royal 
chief justice of New York) The names of the 
several others have not been found, but they 
were presumably judges or lawyers like the four 
named 

The gentlemen from New England and the 
South about whom Franklin wrote hopefully to 
Colden were slow in giving their names to the 
unprecedented venture. But in September John 
Mitchell came from Virginia to Philadelphia for 
a visit with hii new ossoaates "I cant," 
Bortram wrote to Colden on November 2, 

well pass by (Wving thee nene account of my fnend 
Mitchcl who II a Member of our Society he did me 
the honour of Calling at my house & itaid all night 
& 1 next morning to demonitrate the kindoen ft 
cateem 1 had for hli Company went with him to 
town ft he being an Intire stranger I Introduced him 
Into the company of our friend Benjafnin to whose 
Care I left him for the present, he staid in town 
near three weeks iio that I had the favour of hU 
Company many times at my house in the fieldi ft in 
the woods which I was well pleased with he is an 
excclent PhUltion ft HoUniit ft hath dipped in the 
MathemaUcks which Inclined A Gentleman in Town 
well known to us to say to me that our doctors was 
but novices to him. but another person more 
voUtil ft more extravaagantly expres^ his value 
for him tould me thay had not the MUioneth part 
of his knowledge—But notwithstanding the satis¬ 
faction 1 received in the Doctors Company 1 could 
not help mentioning my fnend Colden to him ft set 
thy abilities ft Character in such A clear light before 
him which together with some specimens of thy 
performance so inflamed the doctors mind (that tho 
his Constitution is miserably racked) he sakl that if 
he was sure he could Sec thee at York he would ven¬ 
ture so far for the cake of a little uf thy Company 

Mitchell expected to find the Sodely more 
fully formed and more active than It turned out 
to be. He spent the whole of the 13th with 
Franklin, who planned to take him to call on 
James I.ogan the next day.^ Colden had aent 
Franklin, for Lagan's opinion, a "Piece on 
Fluxioos," and Franklin prcAwbly still had 


» Cdden, Zaflsri cmd Pepart J: 79. 

■ UnpublUifli letter from FrsnkUn to Colden, Sep- 
teinber 13, 1744, in the hfasoa-Pranklln Collectloo, 
UnlvenUy Library, 
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CoMcn's account of his method oi printing. But 
the papers from Colden, Mitchell learned, were 
the only contributions that had yet come in 
from members of the Society,'* either in Phila¬ 
delphia or elsewhere Mitchell had with him a 
manuscript ‘‘history or treaties of the pines in 
vlriginia*' which he gave Bartram to rcod,^^ and 
a “little piece" on yellow fever which he had 
written out of his experience in the Virginia 
epidemics of 1737, 1741, and 1742. This little 
piece, as he wrote to Coldcn on September 10, 
1745, he thought might be “fit for the 
records of the Philosophic Society."'* There 
were, he was sorry to learn, nothing like enough 
records to warrant the Society in beginning the 
series of annual Collections that Franklin had 
proposed Mitchell permitted Franklin to send 
the notes on yellow fever to Colden, with a letter 
of October 25. "He desires," Franklin wrote, 
"your Sentiments of it and to be favour'd with 
any other Observations you have made on the 
same Distemper . . When you have perus'd 
It, please to return it 

l^nce there were no CoUcctions in which 
Mitchell's papers might be printed, he later rc- 
calleil the botanical essay he had left with 
BarCram and declined to give Franklm per- 
missiun to print the medical essay scparaaly, 
though he might give it to any phyncian to 
read ** In those slow-moving tinfts it was June 
15 of the next year before Franklin wrote to ask 
if he might issue the treatise on yellow fever 
under hw own impnnt, and September 12 before 
Mitchell, declining, gave his reasons 

"I was highly delighted," Mitchill wrote, 

to see n good an opportunity any one might have to 
oblige the publlck, & promote the arts of Sciences, 
as your Press affords, letter than I expected to have 
found In our new wcx’ld But you must excuse 

my not publishing any thing yet a while 1 think 
this world IS pestered with the Itch of many to 
appear In print, which makes many so little rcgaided 
that do. Authors ought to be Masters not only of 
the particular subject, but of the whole art, they 


>• Coldcn, iMft and Papon S' 321 
Coldeo, LflUn and Papon I. ISO 
^ CMea, LoUm and PapoTM M 321. 

» Colden, 77-78. 

M This manuscript, returned by Coldon to Franklin, re¬ 
mained in Frankliii’s binds, psi^d In Lime to Dcnjsjnln 
Rush and then to David Hoseck, and by Hosack was 
evenniany pnnted In the Amarican Medinl and Pktla- 
topkicai Rsfuffr 4.181-223, 1814. Coldni'a c om m enu on 
k. In a IsttfT dated June 8. 1745, appeared In tbs same 
Vobme of the JIrgfifrr, pp. 378-383. 


undertake to Instruct the world In, & when they arc 
—Nnnum premalur %n annuiM, sales Horace ** 

Unable to revisit Philadelphia again that fall 
os Franklin urged, Mitchell in 1746 left Virginm 
for England and spent the rest of hia life there. 
Though hi8 promising connection with the 
American Philoaophical Soacty was broken off, 
he continued to wnte on Amencan subjects, and 
in 1755 published his great map which was to 
be 80 often used in boundary negotiations and 
which is commonly held to be the most important 
map in American history 

Making its way slowly in Amenc.i, the Society 
was hailed in Kurope with an eagerness thal 
disturbed ils foumlers Colden wrote tn Cnllm- 
son about it in June 1744 

Nu duul>t you will hear of a Phil(»suphiral Society 
now forming al Philadelphia They haxc given on 
invitation lu several in the neighlionng Culunies to 
join with them I have nut as yet seen any 

thing fmm the Philadelphia Socteiy & its probable 
that the members of the other Colonies will wait for 
an example from those at Philadelphia before they'l 
offer any thing so that 1 cannot tell what expecta¬ 
tions to give you of that undertaking We have In 
America fur some time past made great progress in 
Aping the Luxury of our Mother Country I am glad 
that some now indeavour lu imitate some of its 
Excellencies 

And Coihriaoii on August 23 roplieil with moral 
ub well as scieiinnc approval 

1 can't en^High commend the Authors & promoters 
of a Sfxdety for Impruvemt of Natural kiumledge 
Because It will be a means of Unilting Ingenious 
Men of all Societies together and h Natural Harmony 
be got which will be Da>l\ produccing Acts of Love 
& Friendship and will ware away by T^egrees any 
Harsh opinions, parties mav have Conceived of Each 
other, the Fruits of Wlsdome & knowledge are Ex¬ 
cellent, besides the Mind being Enlarged the Under¬ 
standing Improved, the Wonders In the Creation 
Explored, and Ingenious & Good people will know 
one another & Rejoice In the Friendship of thiwe 
Like minded as thenuelves, and as there will be a 
Laudable Emulation to Exccll in the Several Branches 
of Science the Same good Disposition will Influence 
them to Reneyolence ft Good will to Koch other In 
Every Capacity.' 

I shall wait with' Some Impatience for their 
Memoirs I expect Something New from your New 
World, our Old World as it were Exhaust^ ** 


■ Coklen, and 3 131-153 

" Colden, iMUtt and Papen I. 66 61, 60 
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The European icholarB could hanlly pjesfl how 
vketchy and skimpy the organization of the new 
Societ) WBAt or how busy and dispersed its 
members were. In Europe any soaety of the 
kind would soon begin to publish its findings. 
So, it was there assumed, would the Amencan 
Society How the news of this European en- 
ihuHiosni affected the Philadelphians appears in 
n letter Bartram wrote to Colden on October 4, 
1745 

1 find by my corcspoadonti in Kuroi>e that they 
have hi'en informed of our Phylofophycal Society & 
have great exiiectntion of fine arcountB therefrom tho 
I dun>t not bO much as mention it to my i-urre- 
BpondenU for fear it liiuutd turn out hut pnorl> , 
hut r find thilej mentioned to ('nllliiflon hee to 
Catefcby, ik hce to (jronu\iub, which wan to him 
from Cla[>]Loii these accounts 1 showed to franklin 
Sl he la>eth the blame on Ub, H. Dr bond S,uth Ben 
Fninklin is in fault, however we three talks of 
carrying it on with more dilligcnro than ever which 
wc moy ver^ 4^nit> do if we could hut exchange the 
time that is spent in the Club, Cheiw ^ Coffee House 
for the VurwHis amusemenlH of natural obBer\a- 

tlUIIB." 

Franklin on August 15 of the same year harl 
written to Colden that the Philadelphia members 
of the Society were “very idle gentlemen They 
will take no (Mims If hedid not, like Bariram, 
deplore the time wasted in conviviality, this was 
[lerhaps bcuiubc Franklin was as convivial as 
any of the memliers On June 25 he had turned 
aside from the sober sciences to write his Advice 
to a Young Man on the merry science of choosing 
a mutress. On August 17, two days after he 
told Colden about (he idle gentlemen in Phila* 
dciphia, he wrote his facetious letter to James 
Read with its )okeB in Latin offered as variant 
readings of a passage from Thomas k Kempts " 
This was, perhaps, the most light-hearted year in 
Franklin's life since he came back from London 
at twenty to settle in Philadelphia. His new 
for4?man from Vldinbiirgh by way of London, 
David Hall, had assumed many of the responm- 
bilities of the pnnting house Franklin saw re¬ 
tirement from business not far ahead of him, and 
he had not yet become absorbed in any single 
study as he was shortly to be in electricity His 
own passion for science was diffused where it was 
not latent In relation to the Amencan Phllo- 


■ CoUen, and Papm 3 15^160 

** Franklin, Wf^HngSf Smyth «d , 3‘ 389 
^ Pari Ftd^a (PhiUdrlphla), May 23, 1801, pnnted la 
part in Cart Van Vionn; Benjamtn Praakitn^ 792,1938. 


sophical Society he was less a sdentist in his 
own right than an impresario of scientists 

Years later, when the Society was being re¬ 
vived in 1768, William Franklin spoke of the 
“papers &c which belong to it I think I saw 
them all some years ago in my Father's possession 
and have no doubt but they arc so still 
These papers have never been found, if they 
ever existed Benjamin Franklin may possibly 
have kept minutes of the meetings, the letters 
.ind cummiinicationB he received, the records and 
accounts which would ordinanly have been pre¬ 
served. Just possibly these or some of them 
may some day come to light But as matters 
stand, then is nothing to indicate when or where 
meetings were held iii Philadelphia or what was 
done at them or what share the other membeni 
besides Franklin and Bartram took m the 
SoncL>'s activities. Though Francia Alison, ai - 
cording to a later record.*^ is said bo have been 
an early member of the Philadelphia group, he is 
not mcntionuJ by Franklin as a menilxr There 
IS not a word of Franklin's about rhe New Jersey 
members. Moms, Home, Coxe, and Martyn, 
after Franklin's letter of April 5, 1744, and not 
any word at all about the mcmbersliip of De 
J^onccy, Horamanden, Murray, and Smith of 
New York, or of Mitchell of Virginia. This was 
not so much a Soaety as a scheme leading to a 
Society It was a Sodety on paper—but so far 
as any dincovcred records show, there were no 
papers 

After 1744, when the Society showed most 
signs of life, the records represent no members as 
much concerned with the Society except Franklin 
and Bartram in Philadelphia, Colden m New 
York. Mitchell seemed to think of his tnp to 
Philadelphia os a visit to Bartram «Tnd Franklin 
rather than to the Society ho had joined James 
Alexander, wnting to Colden on November 12, 
1744, said* “1 am much of your mind that Mr. 
Franklins proposeol of a Society will prove very 
usefull. . . 1 shall be very i^lod to See him 
here at New York, & diaU give him all the 
Encouragement In ray power to proceed in the 
affairs of the Society A other useful under¬ 
takings."^ U was (nxibably Alexander who in¬ 
fluenced the New York lawyers to send their 
names as members But he himself apparently 


^ An ^utoricsi Aceimni of iks Ongin and Formaltam ^ 
iks Amrrkan PMoiopkicol Sacuty, 139, 19(4. 
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A PK OrOSAL for Promoting 
VsEFtJL KNowtEDGB attooQg the 
Brittflt PhntsaHons in yfnterka. 


X HE E^ovpoEkft'dgralaiVTMerCtaRka^taiMw 
Sfi/rVioCmg^ fiteiidjiig Noi^ end Soaih ifara^ diffinM 

htfdog Jmi MC 8oib, ^raducfog dMcnm Flyn, Mh»«iA 
, twl cmM of dSfeoM Imfravcmcnsi MumfoADm, tfr. 
TbcMDMgoy of Seidlflg new Coloniei, vrhicheofiAaeiibiAMp- 
deaofPMplotoiBaoNeodbHci. hnDwmw wdlovcTi udihaifra 
mwlnevefT PrefincB lo Greamftenea tiui Rt them at EoA, and i8M 
timiv to minifl tfaefoiv Arti, oidfaiqifontheooainKiDSta^ofKDOir* 
Ii4^ *1*^ ^hch ofihM who m Mon if Hprcntirkn, maiif Hiim onft 
E«b dme to lime oriA. manf Cndcmiiaai occur, whU 
pirtoRland mnitnr^ m%Mpradacc Difcorcria mthc AdniiUpoffomi 
OraM of ihc Bnr^ Ph man e n i, or la the Bmafit of Mankind n fCDouL 
Bmaa^CB t|v Encm of the Cwmtyjfiich Pkrftna are widc^ fc pai md l, 
and Mdimi cm fte and coaverfo^ be acquainted wnh each othar, fo ihac 
mh^ oftftd Pjnkafon icnaln ttncDmiMMucatBd, db wxh iha DUboatM^ 
Md^UmMankbdi It If, 10 rcmmlf ihu Incoovanbncv for iba fmai^ 

^^^RhmOtaadeckty taifonnidofVkttufi oringeidoiii Menrafldlnalpdlt 
fouDfal Ccdeiika, m he ottted 73r Mffy Ao am 

to nuun^ a ccinftaM Conerpondenee. 

That bong the Gky norcil ihc Cenve of cha rpadnent Po 

|aM«« cumtomkatlog win all of dion northward and foininraad hj Po^ 
and wiik all tfafrHbBto bp Sea, and having ihc Advancata of a gaodm o arlaw 
filMaiT, MiMCtoanofthateieir. ^ ^ 

That at PMadn^foo dm ba thnp at leaft Avea Mcmbevi, vs. a Apt- 
IkiHi, a BonaU, a Mathefnrffrun, a Omlft, a Mcdmddan, a Oaegr^ 
fABa, adda gtiwnd Kamnl Ailofophor, hefidci a pROdem, Trmfoitf aftd 
kcioiarp. 

That thafoMcnlicii mm, encvoMiqMha oroftocr, otthckownEipaioe,* 
to cnmimnlfita to ash other ihcir OhjbrvatSMu, Ei^rimcna. 0c, » n- 
mtto,itad«ad€DnddarfiKhLettcfi,Cainfnunioidana|OrQiinfofaiA^ bo 
Am moiittflant Mcmbwii lo dMI dio Difoovdog qf Copa of Aeh Con- 
imkatiQMaaara vahttblct.tootfatodiAiui Mesfoer\ lo order m ^mora 
tMk ihnaoponi tfc. 

That thaSidjaai of thi Cont^mfewt ba. Aft paw dlfonruad PUsR, 
Hto^ Tiqm RmBi Vc> thakVIraicak vim (Wrd Maihodi of pNtmdar 

ilicn, ami nAtag loth Bi m aMol, ^paidnltotofopto flsamoiflM 
wnanL lotprmiimB of vqmbb Jol^ at C>der^ dfo. x Hear 

iMm ofCu^ or nomrAwDlM^ All rmr-JubtoM Ftoh In 
dbfor en t CDoalrbs aa Mk^ MinaaK^ t^toivkv Vo Htov and tobfol 

SKsits^SSOsSir/”^ 
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made no early obflbrvations or expcnmcnts and 
sent no cAmmunicationn to Franklin 
(^nerally speaking, the members appear not 
to have carried out original investigations or to 
have written about them. Thomas Godfrey, 
the Society's mathematiaan, sent to the Penn- 
syhnnui GassUe for March 5, 1745, a mathe< 
matical problem regarding the time it would 
take a privateer to overtake a ship, sailing on a 
given course at a given speed Thomas and 
Phineos Bond announced, in the GaseUe for 
January 6, 1747, that they would make a senes 
of exijenmeiits to determine the curative proper¬ 
ties said to have been noted in the "new dis¬ 
covered Wells in Virginia " Otlarwise the Phila¬ 
delphia nienibem who Franklin saul were idle 
seem to have been also silent Even Hartrani, 
whom Colden urged to "communicate ^ou^ 
knowlnlge of our Amcncan plants to the Public," 
held back His Rrst book, the Observaitons made 
on his joumev to l^ke Ontano in 1743, wns not 
publishcil till 175t, and then in l^ndon 

The earliest publication that can be octuiJIv, 
if not technically, associated with the Society is 
Franklin's An Account of the New Invented Penn¬ 
sylvanian Fire-Places, which the Gaeette for No- 
vemlier 15, 1744, said had just been publishad. 
This has been called a piece of sales promotion, 
written for the boncht of Robert Grace, of the 
Junto, who was in straits for money and whom 
Franklin, himself refusing to iiatcnt the inven- 
tbii, had permitted to manufacture and sell these 
Franklin stoves But Franklin hofi invented the 
stove in the winter of 1740-41,” and it had been 
on sale at the Philadelphia post office on De¬ 
cember 3, 1741, when the Gasette first advertised 
It. What in 1741-41 might have been n simple 
pamphlet about a new invention came in 1744 
to he a small tre;Ltise on the pnnciplcs of physics 
involved in heating a room, on the value of 
indoor warmth to health and beauty, on other 
types of stove with their disadvantages, and a 
detailed account of the construction of the 
Franklin stove with directions to any bricklayer 
who might install it In text and footnotes 
Franklin ated Marlin Clare on The Motion of 
Flitids, Antonio Porto's De MilUis Sanitate tuenda 
(quoted in Latin), Hermann Boerhaave, the Chi¬ 
nese Tcbang Seng’s Art of procuring Health and 
Long Lrfe as translated in P^rc Du Halde's 
Cktna,^ Nicolas Gauger's La Michantgue de Feu, 

"Franklin, WriHngs, Smyth vd , 2. 247, 270 
"bu Haldc’i DiScriphcH gsograpktguf, kuUiHqtu, tic 
4t VEmpm dt Chmt el dt la Tariart ckunoUt (4 v , 
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I-ord Molesworth's Account of Denmark, J T. 
Desagulicrs ("to whose instructive writings the 
Contriver of this MaiJiiiie acknowledges himself 
much indebted"), and Peter Shaw's Philosophical 
Worki of Robert Boyle abridged and meth^taed 
While aiding Grace with a sales |>ainphlet, 
Franklin wns nt the same time serving the public 
with a BcieiiLific monograph, ns hr wmhc'tl other 
members of the American Philosophical Society 
would do Robert C trace, paving h rank! in £ to¬ 
ll-0 on December 17 for "sundries printing &c , 
and paying the Boston engraver for work for 
the new-invented Fire-place,"** and jiaying more 
than a mere sales pamphlet iieerl have cost, was 
in effect making the Rrst knoun contnbuLioii by 
a non-member to thi work of the Society 

In New York on Novenib<'r 12 Janu's Ak\- 
amler, writing to Colden about the new nieniliers 
found there fur the Pliil.ulelphia S(x:iety, went on 
to speak of Franklin's jKimphlel as if it uerc cim- 
nccted with tlic same enlcnirist "IIis piece 
about his new invented Stove chimneys is very 
much approved of here & shows him to bo a man 
of Sense & of a good Stile "** Colder that same 
month sent a copy of the piecv to Gronoviiis as 
a "curious & new Invention” which migliL lie 
"particularly useful to you & Or lanneus, by 
preserving your health while it ktH?ps >ou warm 
at vour studies "** It was translated into Dutch 
and publishetl at l.eyden, and two copies had 
reachc'd Uarlrani, suppuscxJly from (jronoviiis, 
by OctolxM* 16, 1746*^ Franklin's age thought 
of the invention of the stove as one of Franklin's 
scientiRc achievements He himself included it 
among the [lajjers "on Philosophiuil Subjects" 
which In 1769 he added to hia collccLcxl Observa¬ 
tions and hxpenments on FJectncity 

His original proposal 'That at the End of 
every Year, C-ollectiona l)c made and pnnteJ, of 
such Experiments, Discoveries, Iinproveinents, 
as may be thought of publick Advantage 
And that every Member have a f'opy sent him” 
hiui brought in almost nothing bv September 
1744, and Franklin could liardl> ask the Society 
to lend Its name to his account of his invention 
Colden, who went to Philadelphia in the fall of 

I7JS), nsMl Llccly fnWi thu Kngluh trunnUition of 1738- 
1741 

•* Fraiiklln’i for 1719-1747, onlr> qiiote<l In G S 

BclcJy's AccomiU Books kepi by Benjamin Ftankltn 01, 
1929 

" Colden, LeUers and Papers 3 82 
" CoUen, Letters and Papers 3 91 
" Colden. LetUri and Papers 3* 275 
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1744, rrallK^ that the Society wqb maktniC ilow 
progreM, and the plan for Collectkine none In 
December he wrote back to urge Franklin, ‘'if it 
meet with nbatruction from the want of proper 
incouragement or othcrwiie,'* to 

attempt itome other Method of proceeding in your 
Design for 1 shall be very sorry to have it entirely 
dropt May you not as Printer propose to Print at 
certain times a collection of such pieces on the sub< 
ject of yuur former proposals which any shall think 
proper to send you & by way of Speaemen to print 
such papers as your friends may have communicated 
to you on your former proposal. For this purpose 
you may desire a Subscnption by all persons indif¬ 
ferently for your Incouragement I do not propose 
that every thing be printed that shall be sent You 
may communicate them to the best judges with you 
of the several subjocts on which these papers bhall 
happen to be wrote where you arc not willing entirely 
to trust to your own Judgement & if they be found 
not fit for the press you may return them vfth re¬ 
marks or make some excuse for not publishing them 
This 1 expect will In time produce a Society as pro¬ 
posed by giving men of Learning or C^ius some 
knowledge of one another ft will avoid some diffi¬ 
culties that allwise attend the forming of Societies 
ID their Beginning Three hundred copies may be 
■uffiiient at first till it be dlsco\'er'd what Incourage¬ 
ment the undertaking meets with ft such a number 1 
cannot doubt will sell t shall only add that as men 
naturally have as great a fondness for the Produc¬ 
tions of thdr Mind as for those of their bodies how¬ 
ever ill favour'd they be ft bear with an much un¬ 
easiness to be deprived of the honour of such Pro¬ 
ductions as to have another aasumc to be the father 
of their Children you must be careful to acknowledge 
the receipt of every paper so as that the author may 
think himself secure from pyratical attempts of 
others * 

Franklin let months go by before he acknowl¬ 
edged Una Buggrslion m a letter on Auguat 15, 

1745. Then he said 

I must, I believe, alther the Scheme and proceed 
with tl|e Papers 1 have and may receive, in the 
Manner you advise in one of your former Letters. 
The mention of your former Letten puts me in 
mind bow much 1 am In Arrear with you Like some 
honest Insolveiit Debtoft, I must resolve to pay 
ready Money for what I have hereafter, and dis¬ 
charge the oM Debt little by litde as 1 am able.** 

By November 28 Franklin had given upr at 
IcMt for the preaent, the projected annual Cd- 

^ Coldsn, and'Paptn a 93-M 

**Onglna] inColden, AsttinaiidPa#Sff a 143, FranUIn, 
Wrd^ngt, Smyth ed., Ii 789. 


lections and woa 

now determined to publish an Amencan Philosophical 
Miscellany, Monthly or Qnarlerly 1 shall begin 
with next January, and proceed as 1 find Encourage¬ 
ment and Assistance As I purpose to take the 
Compiling wholly upon mjwelf, the Reputation of no 
Gentleman or Society will be affect^ by what f 
insert of anothera, and that perhaps will make them 
more free to communicate. Their Names shall be 
publish’d or conceal'd, os they think proper, and 
Care taken to do exact Justice in Matters of Inven¬ 
tion, ftc. 1 shall be glad of your Advice In any 
ParticuiurB that occur'd to you In thinking of this 
Scheme, for as you first propos'd it to me, 1 doubt 
not but you have well consider'd it 

January 1746 found Franklin too busy with 
hiB dudes os clerk of the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives to publish scientific papers. 
"A long Sitting of our Assembly," he wrote to 
Cdden in a letter of uncertain date but probably 
late that winter or in early spring, "hoa hitherto 
hinder'd me from beginning the Miscellany."” 
Here the matter has been supposed, by all 
Franklin's editors and biographers, to end. But 
on October 16 he had not yet given up his plan. 
Ho expected soon to go to New England, "It 
will not be long after my Return from Boston," 
he wrote Colden, 

before you will see the first Number of the Mis¬ 
cellany 1 have new Materials by me for 5 or 6 
The want of a good Engraver Is a great Difficulty 
with nic The Mention of Engraving puts me in 
Mind, that Mr Evans told me you would permit me 
to take off some Copies from a Plate you have of the 
N American Coast. 1 shall be obliged to you for 
that favour 

When Capt. Honeyman was here, 1 gave him at 
hli Request, a Paper containing some Acet of EipeH- 
ments relating to wooden Cannon Enclos'd is a 
Copy of It, which please to return with your Sent!- 
menu, when you have read it. I sent a Copy 
(without a Name) to Gov. Shirley ” 

This IS the most mystifying of all the obscure 
pointB in thb early history of the American 
Philoeophical Society. How and where had 
Franklin between September 1744 and October 
1746 got hold of enough new materials to make 
up five or six numbers of his projected Mla- 
crilany, what were they about; what became of 

■ Orlglna] in Ceddsn. Ud e r s nd Pmpm Si 183. Franklin, 
tlViNs|f, Smyth ed., 2i 293. 

” Cmnal u Cold^ P€pm 1:1S4, PnuiUIn, 

sd., «:74. 
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them? They seem not to survive among his 
papers^ of to have been printed later in other 
forms Philadelphia, which began to be fairly 
active In identihc writing after about 1750, is 
not known to have produced more than a little 
before 1746 Franklin hod onlv begun the wide 
acquaintance and correspondence that followed 
his electrical discovenea. Few of his corre¬ 
spondents before 1746 took core to preserve his 
lotteri, nor did he preserve more than n few 
tetters from them, so far as is known It ts 
tantalizing to think that somewhere there may 
still exist, and sUll be found, the papers that 
William Franklin thought in 1768 were in hn 
father's possession. After all, the valuable Dow- 
doin of Franklin's electrical wntings were 
not found till three years ago " 

If these papers of the Soaety are ever found, 
they may reveal what need Franklin had for 
engraving in connection with his Miscellany, and 
who had experimented with wooden cannon. 
They may reveal, too, how co-operative and 
cohesive the Society actually was As the E^ila- 
delpbla members had no occasion to write letters 
to each other, the Society's work has to be 
guessed at chiefly fmm references in Icatcrs be¬ 
tween Franklin and Bartram in Philadelphia 
and corresponding members bke Colden and 
Mitchell in other colonies Such references arc 
bafflingly few They indicate that nearly the 
whole load was carried by Franklin, with z^ous 
but rather artless help from Bartram, and almost 
none from anybody else. 

Before Franklin had settled on his plans for a 
Miscellany, he was eager to publish such saen- 
tifle works as he could in the ordinary way On 
May 9,1745, the Pennsylvania Gaastte announced 
that Dr Thomas Cadwalader's An Essay on the 
Wosl-Indian Dry-Gnpes (lead poisoning) had 
just been published, Cadwalader is not known 
to have been at that dme a member of the 
Society. Franklin's Ledger for the year does 
not show any charge a^nst Cadwalader for 
printing the booki which Franklin may have 
printed on his own account On November 28 
of that year he wrote to Cadwalloder Colden 

I shall be very willing and ready, when ypu think 
proper to print your Piece on Gravitation, &c. to 
print It at ny own Expence and Risque If I can 
bn a means of Communicating any thing valuable to 
the world, I do not always think of Gaining, nor 


n I, Bcraard Cchen, Fnnkitn'i Expsrimenii: 
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even of Saving by my Business, But a Piece of that 
kind, as it mu^t excite the Cunosity of all the 
l,.camcd, can hardly fail of bearing Its own Expence 

Colden's "piece on gravitation” was a part of 
the manuscript of what he thought his master¬ 
piece, Explication of the First Causes of Action 
in Matter^ And, of ike Cau^e of GravUaiion He 
had sent the fragment to Franklin on September 
17, 1744, with the stipulation that it was to be 
read only by Franklin and James and 

in DecembCT of that year had insisted that 
besides those two and James Alexander he knew 
nobody "in this part of the world to whos jmlge- 
menC I can refer anv thing of this kind 
Franklin put off giving a considered opinion 
Not liU after Colden had published his £jcp/ica- 
tum through Porker In New York (dated 1745 
but actually completed and pnvately sent to a 
few of the leame<l of America and Europe about 
May or June 1746^) did Franklin show the 
printed treatise to Hopkinson, president of the 
Soaety, Coleman, the treasurer, and certain non- 
members "And all 1 enn learn of their Senti¬ 
ments concerning it is," Franklin wrote on 
October 16, 1746, "tliai they say they cannot 
understand il, it is above their Cnniprehension 
Mr Logan, from whom I expected the most, 
when I desired his Opinion, said just the aune 
Our People do not lu Suppose that 
you wnte unintelligibly, but rh.irge all to the 
Abstruseness of the Subject, and (heir own want 
of Capaaty "** 

There were, evidently, no nietaphybicians in 
the Soaety, or in Philadelphia, who could follow 
Colden's attempted proof that matter is not 
inert, as contemporary physics and theology 
assumed, but that the power of resistance in 
matter implies a |iower of action inherent in it 
Wntings sent in by oorrcspoadiiig members, 
however, did at least sometimes circulate among 
some ol the Philadelphia menibcrs- also among 
non-members. Colden on another occasion sent 
Franklin a "medical piece," dcuring Franklin to 
show it to "other gentlemen Yet the Society 
was, also evidently, not so organized a group as 


* Origiul in Cobfm, iMteri aiti Papers 3 180, Frankhn, 
ITnhiiXi, Smyth od„ 2. 290-291 

* Unpublixhctl letter from CoMen to Franklin In ibe 
Muon-FrankKrt Collection, Ysle Univerwty Library 

* Coldeit, Letters ami Pap^s 3 OJ 
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* Colden, Letters and Papers 3 274 

^ Franklin to Colden, August IS, 1743, Wntusgs, Smyth 
ed^2 284. 
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lo hold anythinf; like formal delibcrationfl on 
manuBCnptB Bubmitted or treatises ]>ubli8heil by 
their distant cnlleaRues It was left to Franklin 
and Dart ram to hold llie Society together as 
much as they could and to interest such indi- 
viduaJ members os they might in subjects which 
the Society had been fonned to study and 
propagate 

When the Pennsylvania Amcmbly, of which 
Franklin was clerk, adjourned on October 18, 
1746, and hi soon afterwards set out for Holton, 
ho thought he would be ready on hin return to 
begin the Miscellany Rut when he got back he 
found himself almost at once absorlied in scicn- 
tifir pursuits that were to change the whole 
course of his life, as well us of the Society 

It has not hitherto eocmeil pxMsiblc to make 
any close conjecture as to just when the electncai 
tube sent by Collinson rtwhed the Library Com¬ 
pany or when Fmnkliii began his electrical 
experiments ('ollinson does not mention the 
Rift in any surviving letter, and the Library Com¬ 
pany's reairdn do not show when it arrived 
Franklin in his Autobioiraphy (in the part of it 
written after August 1788) says the lube came 
Boon after hiB return from l3oaton Because he 
there confused the Boston trip of 1743, when he 
met Dr Spencer, with the other trip of late 
\ 746, his memory has licon distrusted alxiut the 
whole episode But he might easily have made 
a slip about the year, and yet have accurately 
rcniembercfl that soon after his return he took 
up hiB new stuilii's I he ABsembl> met again on 
January S, 1747, when Franklin's presence would 
have been required, and he was certainly in 
Philadelphia ‘‘some days" before the 4th.^* On 
March 28 he wrote the hint of his famous letters 
to ColhnRon, acknowledging the receipt of the 
tube 

This had, Franklin said, 

pul heiii^al r»f us on inalcmg elcctnial exporimenti 
For my own part, 1 never was before engaged 
in Qn> study that so totally engmued my attention 
and time as thin has lately done, fnr what with 
making expcninents when I can he alone, and re¬ 
pealing them to my Friends and Acquaintance, 
who. From the novelty of the thing, come continually 
in crouds to see them, I have, during some months 
past, had little leisure for any thing else ** 


Franklin, Writinii, Smyth ed , 1 417 
** Franklin, IFritisfi, Smyth cH„ 2 301 
Franklin, IFn/jiifj, Smyth ed , 2* 302. 


None of Franklin's letters before the 1746 trip 
to Boston mentions electrical exponments He 
here writes as if hia absorption had been con¬ 
tinuous since he began his exating investigations 
His "some months past" need not mean a longer 
period than from late December to late March. 

Up to this time the pnncipal concerns of the 
active members of the Society Recm to have been 
botany and medicine Electricity at once out¬ 
ran those sncnccs Bartram was mystihed, he 
wrote to CoUlon on March 6, by an element 

thay can mi efectualj apply to A man aii well ab tu 
many other objects as to hll him so full of fire lhat 
If another man doth l>ui imi hi^ finger to the clec' 
trilled person the fire will flv slnlce that part s hich 
appniacheth nearest 1 take thm to U* the ino^t 
Surpnseing Phoonomena that we have niel with ^ is 
whol V incompreheniuble to thy friend John Hartram ^ 

Bnrtniin spoke of "wc" or "they" as discover¬ 
ing such wonders, and Franklin in his curly h tiers 
to CollmBon wrote always of what "wc" had 
done or learned He speaRca'Iy spoke of Thomas 
Hopkinson os first observing the "power of 
points to throw off the electrical fire" anil of 
S>mg as contnving a sphere muuntcrl on 
an a^e to save the labor of rubbing a gbiss tube 
I'dienezcT Kinnersley, who contnbuteil much 
morr than cither Hopkinson or Syiig, 8t*ems not 
to liave joined Franklin and his assoriati's in 
these studies till their second ytsir (1748) 
There is no possible doubt that Franklin was 
the master in their rcscarrhcs, as ho was the most 
m.isterly in his accounts of them 'I'hougli his 
skill ns a writer hol|>ed make his name unavoul- 
ablv stand out, hia letters of 1747 gave cnxlit to 
all his fcllow-membcm who took part in what 
were long and often called the "Philadelphia 
Experiments " 

Tliesc were actually the first fundamental 
achievements of the St^icty which Franklin had 
proposctl, as his letters to ('ollinson were casen- 
tially such communications as he had hojicd the 
Society would mako to the world ol science The 
fulfillment of his plan had simply not come in the 
forms he had expected Hitherto an impresano 
of scientists, he now became the chief scientist 
of them all. Too much absorbed in special 
studies tu keep on urging the languid Society to 
organued effort in general fields, he left it to 
drift further into disuse. He gave up his scheme 


** Cokkn, LMi$n and Paperi J 363 
•^FrankUn, Wrttmu, Smyth e<L, 2 304, 306, 310, 397, 
1 417. 
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for a Pkiloaophical Miacellany He even turned 
aside, after a few months, from his original in¬ 
vestigations to Berv|^:es in defease of the proviiicc 
in the war that threatened Philadelphia with 
attack or invasion in the summer of 1747 His 
public duty was a stronger passion with Franklin 
than hiB private cunosity *'Had Newton been 
Pilot but of a single common Ship," he wrote to 
Colden on October 11, 1750, "tlM hnest of hia 
Discoveries would scarce have excus’d, nr at- 
ton'd for his abandoning the Helm one Hour in 


Time of Danger, how much less if she carried the 
Fate of the Commonwealth."*’ 

Without an active secretary the American 
Philosophical Soacty seems to have held no 
more meetings, elected no more officers, done as 
a group no more work It had not run its course, 
for It was later capable of being revived But it 
had witli apparent unconcern let the first chapter 
of Its history come to an end 

** Cokleii, Letters and Papers 4 227 
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It IB a great honor to have the privilege of giv¬ 
ing the Franklin Medal lecture The subject I 
have chosen is highly academic, but for this I offer 
no apologies tn a distinguished audience The 
matters which I shaJl treat are pnmanly of con¬ 
cern to scholars, yet, as I shall attempt to demon¬ 
strate, their impl^tions affect the lives of all the 
citizens of this republic And conversely, the 
attitudes and actions of the lay jaihlic will de¬ 
termine to no small degree the future of the vrorld 
of bcholarship. In iihort, my remarks tonight are 
in the nature of a footnote—an American footnote 
—to a discussion of the problem of the relation of 
Society to Scholarship, or if you will, of the 
Scholar to the Nation 

I 

It IS dearly impossible to discuss the Advance¬ 
ment of Learning in the United States without 
nntking some assumption as to what these United 
States will be like in the next two decades For 
example, if by some miracle Hitler should succeed 
in furang a stalemate, the omens would not he 
auspicious for the advancement of learning or for 
many other human activities—quite the contrary 
We should lie living ui an armed camp, the author¬ 
ity of the Federal Government would he para¬ 
mount. and the national iiolicy would be largely 
determined by military necewiity. Kxcept in cer¬ 
tain specialized fields, knowledge would not ad¬ 
vance Similarly, if a period of social arims were 
to be foOowed by a highly regimented society, the 
advancement of learning would soon fail to pros¬ 
per. Under such conditions, whether the strong 
arm of government were swung from the right or 
from the left, the effect would be the same; an 
official doctnne wouM cast an ominoiu shadow of 
fear over all discussion; dogma would take the 
(daee of free inquiry. 

There ii no to labor the point TTiosc who 
have eyes to see or cars to hear know what has 
place across the oceanfl, and they tremble 


when they visualize the impact uf boneiy on 
science, or rather they tremble when they realize 
the effect of the uninct of certain types of so¬ 
ciety on science and learning 

But history shows uh that it is not only modem 
totalitarian soaetics which put learning in a strait- 
jacket There art insidious poisons which may 
anse from every pore of the social structure and 
without benehL of the police or a "party line" suf¬ 
focate the human urge to know and to understand. 
I venture to remind you of Gibbon's classic de- 
HCnptton of tlie highly stratified society of By¬ 
zantium 

They held in their lifeless hands the riches of their 
fathers, without inheriting the npint which hod 
created and improved that sacred patrimony they 
read, they praised, they compiled, but their languid 
souN seemed alike incapable of thought and action. 
In the revolution of ten centuries, not a single dis¬ 
covery was made to exalt the dignity or promote the 
happiness of mankind Not a single idea had been 
added to the speculative systems of antiquity, and a 
succession of patient disciples became in their turn 
the dogmatic teachers of the next servile generation. 

If the United States of the 1950’<i and 1960'a is 
on the road to a avilization like that of the By¬ 
zantine Empire, or like that of certain totalitarian 
nations m the 19d0'8, there is no use in discussing 
the advancement of learning For the phrase no 
longer has the meaning given to it by Francis 
Bacon, it no longer carnes those impltcationi 
which have raised the hopes of countless men and 
wo me n who have echoed his words through more 
than three centuncs of ever-increasing liberty 

There can be no escape from the conclusion that 
if we ore to talk about the advancement of learn¬ 
ing, we must postulate the continuance of a free 
society Con wo accept such a postulate for the 
United States in the years ahead? I believe wt 
can without hesitation I say this ui spite of the 
apprehensioii of many (whu^ 1 share) as to the 
effect of the trend of this century towards col- 
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tecthrnm, a trcod reiAforced by the dnmamis of 

war 

1 make thii confident aBaertion as to the con- 
Hnuance of a free society because 1 believe we 
ihaQ win not only the present war but the sub¬ 
sequent second battle for freedom This second 
battle for freedom will start when the military 
ml^ of Gcimany and Japan has been over¬ 
thrown, It will be a battle not of planes or tanks 
or ships, a battle not of men against men but of a 
nation against threatened calamity. It will be the 
Aght of a free people to continue along their his¬ 
toric line of development, a free people com¬ 
mitted to the Hkal of a fluid society with equal 
opportunity for oil It will he a Aght to mam- 
tah a truly competitive system baaed on individ¬ 
ual initiative ansing afresh in each new genera¬ 
tion. It will be a Aght to make a competitive 
capitalistic system work in spite of the oomplcxi- 
tlM of modern industrial life—to make it work, 
furthermore, in the face of the apparent!) over¬ 
whelming obstacle of the demobilization of a mili¬ 
tary undertaking which staggers the imagination 

1 believe we shall wm this second battle for 
freedom by keeping our blood pressure down and 
our chins up, we shall succeed by continuing the 
spirit of national unity achieved in tune of war, 
by putting the nation's welfare ahead of personal 
c^rei, by clear and quick thmking on the part 
of experts and leaders alike even in the face of 
what some may proclaun to be ^^imnunent dis¬ 
aster " And I believe we shall come out of this 
second battle for freedom without having wit- 
neased the violence of revolution or counter-revo¬ 
lution and without having broken the continuity 
of our tradition. 

We in the United Stales are the heirs of both 
the American and the French Revolutions No¬ 
where else in the world have so many men for so 
many years acclaimed the ideals which are ex- 
preased by Mich phrases as “liberty, equality, fra- 
tenuty" and “life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” Nowhere die in the world have the 
slogans, “equality of opportunity" and “there are 
no cloMCS Id this country/' exjiresscd national 
iddali freon whkh few ventured to dissent Yet 
au who are not vainly trying to live m a past cen¬ 
tury know the force of a tcmble question which 
hot been raised throughout the western world— 
the question, how con these democratic ideals be 
in fact made a reality for the many, when vast 
ecoDomic power is wielded by a few We shall 
evade this question at our peril. For it is only by 
fadi^ it squarely that wq^ shall And the answer; 


and h Is only by Anding the answer that we shall 
evolve a uniquely Amencan civilization whkh wiD 
be, indeed, the promised land for those who would 
be adventurous and free 

II 

Free inquiry—these words sum up, os well os 
any, the necessary condition for the advancement 
of learning in any age The scholar must be free 
He must be free both from intimidation and from 
control by government He must inquire and 
speculate with as few restraints as possible. Yet 
history shows that the advancement of learning 
has not proceeded in a social vacuum In those 
time's when (be advance has been most spectacular, 
when groups of eager young men pressed forward 
m a new direction, there were strong forces at 
work which determmed to some degm the ob¬ 
jectives on which men of learning set their eyes 
No one familiar with even the outlmes of the 
record of the advancement of learning in the lost 
three centuries can doubt that fact. 

A controversy has been in progress during the 
last decade, however, as to the variety and kinds 
of social forces which have conditioned the be¬ 
havior of scientists and scholars This contro¬ 
versy stems from the applicatioD of the orthodox 
Marxist doctrine to an historical problem, namely, 
the relation of science to soaety According to 
the Marxist view, “sacnce is the product df the 
economic conditions of society, and its social func¬ 
tion 18 to beneAt the ruling classes of society" 
When applied to the work of Sir Isaac Newton, 
for example, this interpretation of the iiast leads 
to the aomewhat startK^ statement that “Newton 
was the typnl representative of the rising bour¬ 
geoisie, and in his philosof^y he embodies the 
characteristic features of his doss " Furthermore, 
we are asked to beheve that the scheme of physics 
with which he was concerned “was mamly deter¬ 
mmed 1^ the eoonamk and technical tasks which 
the naing bourgeoisie raised to the forefront." 
And the proponents of this twentieth century doc¬ 
trine are reaefy to laugh out of court any who pre¬ 
fer a more heroic reading of the history of scienoe; 
they will throw m their faces with a jeer Pope’s 
famous lines. 

Nature and Naturs'i laws lay hid in night; 

God said **Let Newton be 1** and sU wu Hght. 

But the sin of oversunpliAcatkm may not lie en¬ 
tirely with the eighteenth century port This is 
made evident by a critique of the Bljunist positiOA 
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from the pen of a diitinguished hUtorum, Profes- 
■or G N 'Clark, m a nri^l volume on SaencM and 
Social Welfare tn the Age of Newion But the 
ducuuion cootmucB Two l^illiant Kicntists of 
Great Britain line up on opposing ndes. Bemal\ 
The Socud Function of Science is aniwered with 
vigor by Polanyi’s *Tbe Rights and Duties of 
Sdence” in his book, The Contemfn of Freedom 

Ai one uitcrestcd in the history of science, 1 
hope the debate will continue But it seems evi¬ 
dent that the economic interpretation of the his¬ 
tory of science no less than the economic Interpre¬ 
tation of general history can be pushed to absurd 
and extravagant lengths The progress of pure 
snence, for example, has been clearly in part n 
response to utilitarian stimuli. However, it is easy 
to show that this is not the whole story Even the 
relation of science to industry, for example, is a 
highly complex affair As I suggested here in 
FhdaMphia last wmter, neither the scientist nor 
the industnaliit has beoi a parasite, the one liv¬ 
ing on the other, Rather, we are dealing with 
a case of symbiosis If this be so. the healthy 
advance of physics and chemistry in the future 
will be assist by a dear recognition of the sym¬ 
biotic relation which these saences hear to progress 
in technology 

Even whim we consider only the held of ex|K!n- 
mental science, it seems evident that social forces 
other than economic have played an important 
role in relatively recent tunes For example, the 
foundation of the Royal Society was closely con¬ 
nected with English Puritanism during the Crom¬ 
wellian period One can even make a very plausi¬ 
ble case, following the lead of Max Weber, for a 
relationship of cause and effect between dissenting 
Protestantism m general and the urge to follow 
Bacon's advice and advance learning fur both 
godly and matenal reasons 

If the acicntHic movement in En^nd in the 
seventeenth century came largely from dissenting 
and rebellious quarters, English scholarship in the 
held of history after the Restoration was the 
benehdaiy of the opposing current of orthodoxy 
and byalty to the Sovereign A concern for the 
historical foundation of the Anglican church and 
doctrinea led a number of ardent ra 3 raliBta to be¬ 
come great Kholars. But this type of motivation 
Is, of course, a recurrent factor in the history of 
schobrihtp. From the Middle Ages until the 
d^kteendi century, theokigtca] oontToversy, philo- 
sopldca] l^uiry, and the study of antiquity were 
alnoit Inseparably iuijcrwoven. 


In short, as we view the advancement of learn¬ 
ing over a considcTable span of time, the ivory 
tower seems conspicuous by its absence The 
scholar may imagine lliat he is as free as a pioneer 
in a virgin forest, yet those who trace his wander¬ 
ings from a distance can discern the effect of many 
varied social forces Indeed, it would be iiiy con¬ 
tention that certain types of strong social forces 
must play upon the world of scholarship if the 
spinl of learning is to live and flounsh J*Rra- 
dnxicaJly, free inquiry must be powerfully polar¬ 
ized if inquiry is to prosixr This will be par¬ 
ticularly true, u fieems to me, in tlw highly 
industrialized age which lies ahead For if free 
inquiry is but an aimless, leisurely ramble amidst 
delightful scenery, it is likely to become an occupa¬ 
tion only for the old and intellectually inhrm 
Professor Bemal warns that "whatever the 
scientists themselves may think, there is no eco¬ 
nomic system which is willing to pay saentists 
just to amuse themselves " I am not so sure 
The cost accounting methods of a democracy ore 
not as penetrating as he assumes Rut 1 do feel 
sure that if one attempts to justify a scientific or 
scholarly activity solely in {lersonal hedonistic 
terms, the effect on the incoming recruits will be 
disastrous Is it not clear that if scholartihip and 
pure saence are to flounsh in a democratic, tech¬ 
nical society, such enterprises must he alive and 
vigorous? Is It not evident that they must be a 
part and parcel of the great adventure of the day? 
Only then will the ambitious, energetic, and im¬ 
aginative young men of each generation be at¬ 
tracted to the academic and learned world And 
it IS on the recruitment of the next generation of 
scholars, I may remind you. that the future of 
each age of scholarship dejiends 
From all this I am sure no one in the audience 
will dissent A debate might well develop, how¬ 
ever, if we were to try to distinguish more closely 
between those forces which may polarize the field 
of learning disadvantagrously and those which are 
beneficial in their action 'Fhe Marxists among 
you. if there he any, would certainly make free 
use of the idea of social utility and would not be 
too much worried if sneiety rather frequently de¬ 
manded an accounting from the schotv in thott 
terms. Others among you would both repudiate 
the validity of the test of utility and he shocked 
by any suggestion of an accountability of the 
work! of scholarship to those who stand outside. 

Personally, 1 view the question not prmarily in 
terms of the degr^ of coercion of the scholarly by 
the masses; but father as a problem involving the 
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quality of the appeal that the icholar can make to 
the bnlllant and enterpnsing sons and daughters 
of those who constitute the maases And 1 think 
this apiieal should Iw couched neither in utilitarian 
tenru nor in those apiimpnate to a secluded re¬ 
treat where the academic equivalent of the slogan, 
“art for art's sake/' is the official doctnne 
Rather, it seems to me that in each area of the 
entire held of learning the activities under way 
must lie manifestly relevant to the future of our 
civilization The undertakings must he relevant 
not only to man’s physical and social needs liut to 
his highest hopes and aspirations Relevance, not 
utility, therefore, I submit is the touchstone to test 
the vitality and validity of a scholarly enterprise— 
relevance to the future as we envision it 

III 

To illustrate how the relevance or lack of it in 
scholarly undertakings may be oAsessed, it is es¬ 
sential to deal separately with widely diflferent 
typcb of uitellectual activity For this purpose the 
conventional academic divisions arc quite unsuit¬ 
able Therefore, I propose to follow Francis 
Bacon in trisecting the whole field of learning, Imt 
to take great liberties with his definitions 

In the second book uf tlic /tdvanennent of 
Leammgi Bacon wrote as follows 

“The parts of human learning have reference 
to the three |iarts of man's understanding, which is 
the seat of learning history to his memory, poesy 
to his imagination and philosophy to his reason “ 

Three centuries of the very activity for which 
Bacon was pleading throughout his famous treatise 
have made his classificatioii now inadequate In 
the twentieth century wc have a vast fund of 
knowledge accumulated hy the laliors of his- 
tonans, archaeologists, experimental scientists, and 
observers of natural hiRtory We roam freely in 
fields of which the author of the AdvaticeiHcnt of 
LeatHmg never dreamed And we are confident 
that the process of exjiansion has far from reached 
the end With Mr Churchill wc can believe that 
“the empires of the future will be empires of the 
mind/' 

Looking hack over the journeys of the pioneers 
who opened the new vistas for tu, we can speak 
with assurance of the advancement of learning. 
Indeed, here and there we can even hazard an 
opinion as to the rate of progress and complain 
about those tunes and places when it seems unduly 
Jow. Seen in liistori^ perspective, many prod- 
?vcts of man's memory arid reason must be dtui- 


fied together. From thu point of view the labors 
of a dozen generations of exprmnental philoso¬ 
phers are dearly more closdy relaled to archae¬ 
ology than to what is now embraced by the term 
philosophy Mathematics, likewise, has undergone 
a similar development 

Bring back to Kfe a student of antiquity of a 
century or two ago and confront him with the 
jiresent status of archaeology and ask him whether 
or not learning has advan^ Can there be any 
doulit as to his answer? Repeat the hypothetical 
niieration in physics or biology or niathemntici and 
ahk the early investigator whdhcr or not he would 
have count^ himself blest by fortune if he could 
have stood where his successor stands today I 
may remark parenthetically that this imaginary op¬ 
eration can be performed with considerable assur¬ 
ance, using much bhorter intervals of time and 
more restricted areas of interest By so doing one 
can give meaning to the word progress as a[>p]ied 
to intellectual undertokingB 

We would do well, therefore, to merge portions 
of Bacon's two classes (his first and third), his¬ 
tory and philosophy, into one which we may 
designate “accumulative knowledge ” In this area 
wc can speak of the advancement of learning and 
indeed afiply such tests as I have suggested to see 
whether or not learning has advan^ over the 
course of the last few generations We on even 
estmutc the chances of further rapid progress on 
a given restneted front And su(^ estimates are 
uf profound significance in regard to this question 
of the relevance of scholarly activities For in a 
free democratic society dedicated to the preserva¬ 
tion of the dignity of the individual, I believe a 
true advance in learning will ah^ys be eqhsidered 
relevant Quite apart from any idea of utility 
(however we stretch the word), 1 am convinced 
that mtelligent men and women in the sort of 
America 1 have dared envisage for the 1960’s will 
be ready to cheer each new step formrd; they 
will he ready to aedaun the acquisition of new 
territory by the “empires of the mind." 

But let us be quite certain that we do not mis¬ 
take the mere acquisition of information for on 
advance in knowledge For the piling up of new 
facts may of may not be relevant to future intel¬ 
lectual progress qr to society's needs All who 
are familiar with the history of the physical 
sciences know that there has been a tremendous 
amount of thrashing around in the underbrush 
even during those tunes when giants were hewing 
out dariKng paths through the virgin forests. Or 
to vary the metaphor, we ore all aware of how 
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nnny sdiolars have continued to dig assiduously 
but nnprofitabty in exhausted mines All of which 
is inevitable and trivial except when loyalties and 
traditions urge men to claim either that digging is 
a vrorth-whilc activity in and for itself^ or that 
the yield from an exhausted vein u full of gold 

It IS at this point that the argument between 
“science for scienoe's sake” and social utility be¬ 
gins It may soon degenerate into an argument 
for the continuation of a particular line of intel¬ 
lectual activity merely because this has once licen 
a fruitful direction of adventure The argument 
soon becomes an emotional defense by those who 
love the field in question and who endeavor to 
support their loyalty by an ap])eal to general pnn- 
dplct of the sacredness of all knowledge At this 
point }roung scholars start leaving the academic 
halls Soaety becomes impatient And rightly 
so 

IV 

Let me now turn from the first category—ac¬ 
cumulative knowledge—to the other two which, 
following Bacon closely, 1 shall designate as poesy 
or, if you prefer, poetry and [^ilosophy Wliercas 
the idea of progress is both valid and significant m 
the first category, accumulative knowledge, in the 
other two the concept is not only invalid but a 
positive deterrent to relevant undertakings And 
at this point, lest all but saentists, mathematicians, 
and archaeologists leave the room in protest, 1 
hasten to assert that I place no halo over the word 
progress There is no hierarchy implied in my 
cla^fication 

Indeed, anyone who wished to give poetry or 
])h]lo8ophy an inferior place as compared to ac- 
cuimilative knowledge would soon fic^ himself in 
an untenable position For it is obvious that 
poesy or poetry on the one hand and philosophy 
On the other together hold the keys to man's un- 
mcdiate future, Including the future of the ad¬ 
vance of accumulative knowledge. That this is 
so, current history provides ample proof Nazism 
tnumphed m Gcimny not beause the Germans 
were lacking in power to advance learning but 
because bad poetry and a wrong philosophy pre¬ 
vailed Remember that unless we are to have 
a free society there will be little chance for prog¬ 
ress In understanding of the vforld of animate 
and Inanimate nature in which we live. And yet 
this progr ess or the lack of it will affect only 
slightly ^ freedom or the lack of it in the United 
States in the post-war years. On the other hand, 
the {deals* the hopes, the ambitions os well as the 


doubts, the anxieties, and the fears nf millions of 
men and women may well prove decisive And 
these thoughts and emotions are largely condi¬ 
tioned by the |)oelry and philosophy of the day 

Tliere are countless vexatious questions which 
must be daily aiisw'cred by each of us as individ¬ 
uals and collectively as a nation, and for which 
there are as yet no answers provided by our fund 
of accumulative knowledge Considerable non¬ 
sense IS often talked almut applying the scicntilic 
nictliod to Mxial problems Wliot is this scien¬ 
tific method ^ The usual philosophic iiiquiru-s into 
the question seem to me a liit unreal when one sur- 
vevs the range of methods actually employed by 
sciences as remote from each other as geology, 
systematic botany, organic clieniistry and mathe¬ 
matical physics Perhaps science is after all only 
organized common sense, preferably derived from 
experiment and preferably organized on a quan¬ 
titative liasis 

Perhaps by the saentific method one means 
only an impartial examinalion of a situation, an 
honest attempt to use rational powers to analyze 
cfiinjdexities Jf so, the phrase is badly chosen 
It blinds us to an important distinction between 
situations where value judgments are by necessity 
involved and those where they can he eliminated 
from the frame of reference Only in the latter 
case are methuds comparable to those used in 
the advancement of knowledge really applicable 
Yet the difference between disaplined and well 
informed judgments involving values on the one 
hand, and on the other exlragavant and ignorant 
opinions, IS the difference between imllzatiun and 
harbansni 

One of the chief ends of education is surely to 
develoji the capacity for making civilized judg¬ 
ments on all those matters of value which are 
involved m so many vital human decisions Such 
judgments can be illumined often by our knowl¬ 
edge of the past expencncea of the race, but they 
are lately determined emotional reactions and 
diannels of thought wliosc palteni necessity 
vanes from age to age It is tlius the poetry and 
philosophy of the present, rather than accumula¬ 
tive knowledge, which play the significant role in 
outlining the next act m the drama of world 
history 

If We nse the term poetry to cover all creative 
insights into human destiny whatever their form 
may be, and the word philoso]ihy to include the 
whole expanse of analytical and speculative 
thought except for mathematics and the sciences, 
we see that many aspects of a scholar's labors fall 
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within thete bounds Together with accumulative 
knowledge these two cUuea compnse the field of 
secular Icanung All matters closely related to 
religious faith must form a fourth category. With 
their relation to society and the scholar, I do not 
propose to deal tonight For, in the phraseology 
of Bacon, I am not trespassing on the field of 
divine learning, but confining myadf entirely to 
that of human learning 

With this limitation, all the usual fields of 
scholarly activity are included in the three cate¬ 
gories I have named accumulative knowledge, 
poetry, and philosophy Many cut across two 
and even all three. For example, history as an 
interpretation the present of the past must rest 
on accumulative knowledge, but consciously or un¬ 
consciously reflect the philosophy of the wnter, 
and It has been said more than once that every 
great historian u not only a historian but a poet 
In general, the humanities and the social sciences, 
to use our modem terms, cut across all three 
fields, and only rarely does tlie major part of a 
traditional subject fall within tlie boundaries of 
accumulative knowledge For this reason it would 
■eem a grave error to treat these diiapliaea at 
though the increase of accumulative knowledge 
(on advance in learning) were tlie significant as¬ 
pect of the undertaking Only m a very few 
instances is that true today, in my opinion 

The significance of poetry and philosophy is ndt 
to be measured in terms of progress or advance 
Try, for example, my imaginary c^ieration of 
bnnging hack to life great figures of the past 
We can hardly doubt how Galileo, Newton, Har¬ 
vey, or Winckelmann would reqxmd to a gimipee 
at the contemporary auswers to the questions 
which they rais^ It is far otherwise with Michel¬ 
angelo, Rembrandt, Dante, Milton, or Keats. It 
18 far otherwise with Thomas Aquinas, Spinosa, 
Locke, or Kant You and 1 might argue until 
Diid|i]ght whether or not the particular artist or 
poet or philosopher would feel that the present 
state of art or pqptry or philosophy was an ad¬ 
vance or a retrogressioQ freun the days i^ien he 
himself was a creative ^nrit. There would be no 
unanunity among such an audience as the one I 
■m addressiDg tonight; and more significant sdU, 
np agreement between the majority view whidi 
might prevail here and that which would have 
prevailed in a similar gathering half a centuiy ago. 

We Bx€not dealing with aocumuladve knowledge 
when we speal( of poetry or philosof^ We are 
dealing with something far more vi^, in a sense 
fy more practical; socfcthlng that affiects lor bet¬ 


ter or worse the ambstioni and the conduct of 
avilued man. The advance of leaming is hen a 
tnvial matter, relevance u tested by the ordeal of 
battle. New disciples will flodk to those masters 
who Bit not in an ivory tower or with their vision 
fixed on a l^-gone day, but who endeavor to 
understand and interpret the scene that unfolds 
year by year before their ^cs, or to those others 
who, dive to the significance of the present, seek 
to bnng nounshment and enlightenment from the 
wisdom of the past 

It has been well said that a poet's garden 
should be not in the market place but hard by. 
By the same token, a university—the home of 
scholars—should be bounded by both the market 
place and the poet's garden This location pre¬ 
supposes, of course, that there will be ample op¬ 
portunity for conununicatiofi over the academic 
walls The philosophers and those who seek to 
advance learning, I assume are largely academi¬ 
cians How much they should also be either 
poets nr active to the market place is an open 
question. As far as the accumulation of knowl¬ 
edge is concerned, the problems mvolved are rather 
superficial The relation between pure and ap¬ 
plied science can be adjusted with little difficulty 
and to the mutual advantage of both the progress 
of Science and the welfare of society 

The same is true of those aspects of social sci¬ 
ence which are clearly concerned with oocuinula- 
tive knowledge. But when we come to the more 
usual case, where large elements of philosophy and 
some poetry are admixed, the situation alters. 
Since the rdevance of such undertakingB depends 
on their relevance to the ideals of the future whidi 
arise from the maetsjtroni of the present, one can 
maintain that the social philosofiier must travel 
constantly between the market place or fonim and 
the academic haUi. 

On the other hand, a well-known economist has 
expressed the view that 

the service of social saeticc and the practlos of the 
arts of democratic goveituncnt are vocations cadi of 
which may be pursued with sincerity and singleness 
of purpose, but they cannot be combined. A social 
scietmit caniiot become S politiciao by speech or writ¬ 
ing or affiliadoa without losing value as ■ scientific 
Investigator and i teacher. Without dcrogadoii fron 
eMentid academic freedom, those who choose the 
srarlrmic vocatloa in the social loedcei should im¬ 
pose on themselves retiosnoei sod self-denlsls In the 
polltkal sod practtcal field, which would npt be neces¬ 
sary for teacfacri of other inbjecti, but are aecesaary 
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to fiv« to the social scientist that emotional detach- 
mcnt frotn his subject which cocnei naturally to the 
biolopst or chemist 

It may be a surprise to many to learn tliat the 
author of these words is Sir William Beveridge 
The quotation is from his farewell address to the 
London School of Economics in June, 1937 The 
sentiments expressed arc directly contrary to what 
is current practice both here and in Great Bntain 
Which view is right? 

I wonder if the answer is not to lie found in 
the distinction 1 have endeavored to maintain be- 
tween accumulative knowledge and philosophy If 
we call those whose aim it is to advance learning 
scientists (though this is had nomenclature), then 
if a professor wishes tu be a social scientist he 
may well follow Bevendge's admonition If, 
however, he is a sncuil philosopher and wishes his 
thinking to be germane to the problems of the 
day, he can liardly fail to become identified with 
politics from time to tune—that is, he will take a 
position that results in his being affiliated in the 
public eye with an issue which has become politi¬ 
cal In a sense he is an 'applied scholar and his 
political activity is as much a measure of his 
stature as the corresponding Acid activities oi an 
applied scientist or engineer 

Tlie difficulties seem to me to ansc pnmanly 
bccauw confusion reigns over wliat is social sa- 
ence and what social philosophy Or, perhaps, 
more often the confusion arises because a given 
professor endeavors to be at the same time a so¬ 
cial plnloBopher and a social scientist 1 think the 
acadimic world needs both, but I doubt if they 
can be combined in a single individual for the 
reasons Sir William Beveridge has pointed out 
Furthermore, T think the distinction between the 
two types of individuals might well be made ex¬ 
plicit with advantage to both the public and tlie 
universitieB, 

1 have aswimed that a major share of both ad¬ 
vancing teaming and fostering philosophy will be 
the responiibibty of the universities in tlie years 
ahead Research institutes will, of course, also 
play an important part, parttcularly m the applied 
sciences including medtcine But by and large the 
more fundamental the scholarly or scientific woHc, 
the more dUlkult it is to provi^ for it in advance- 
The exceptional man turns the unexpected comer 
(n ways which cannot be foreseen No one can 
designate the targets in advance. This fact makes 
diffinit the organization of research even iti ap- 
plkd fields. It practically makes impossible the 


planning of research in other areas The scholar 
must be a free agent and may or may not be pro¬ 
ductive This being the cose, it is unlikely that 
soacty will foot his bills hence a large share of 
scholarly undertakings must be coupled with an¬ 
other activity, namely, iirofessumal teaching And 
the organization of our universities must be kept 
as flexilile as ixissiblc if they are to serve the na¬ 
tion as they should Whenever we are fortunate 
enough to see a man of genius emerging, he should 
be given the greatest possible scope within a uni¬ 
versity The usual academic compartments should 
not confine him either in his relation to the stu¬ 
dents or to the investigation which he ha.s in mind 

Our scholars will be teachers I except only 
the fields of applied saence, including mediane 
I base this prophecy on the past history of the 
methods by which society lias supfsirled the ad- 
vancemcnit of learning even in times of unqualified 
enthusiasm Hut wlieihcr or not the combination 
of professional education with scholarly endeavors 
IS the most likely way of financing the latter, ih it 
not essential that our intellectual leaders be in 
close contact with tlie moat promising youths of 
the oncoming generation? Tlierc is no otlier way 
111 which we can be certain that the current of 
intellectual adventure will continue to flow vig¬ 
orously alicad 

In rlic United States we have many different 
types of institutions of higher learning Tins is 
fortunate for several reasons In the first place, 
H'C can rest assured that only drastic action coukl 
enforce a regimentation In the second place, the 
numlier and vanety of our universities spell as¬ 
surance that there will be intensive competition 
This in turn means we shall continue to provide 
adequately by one means or another for excep- 
tUHud scholars and brilliant teachers These two 
advantages arc great, indeed, and far outweigh the 
evils inherent in the inchoate educational system 
which to outsiderB seems often both incxplicaUe 
and thoroughly unsound 

The great flame of war which has seared all of 
Europe places heavy responsibilities in our hands. 
A large share of the future of the scholarly activi¬ 
ties of the world must be earned on in the next 
decade on this continent To meet this challenge 
we need mvoke no powers of the Federal govem- 
ment^'Hor embark on a vast program of building 
special institutes for scholarly undertakings We 
need not oiganize into a hierarchy our institu¬ 
tions of higher education We need only make 
certain that to.foster the spint of free inquiry 
shall be an ambition of the American people. 
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We need uk only that the nation nipport our 
diverfificd American universitieap not only ae edu¬ 
cational uutitutiona but a» conmiunitiea of ichol- 
ars. If the respoMe be favorable, for the reit we 
need have no fear 

V 

Now in conclusion, may 1 say just a word in 
answer to the obvious cnttaam that in trisecting 
the field of intdlectual activity in a new and arbi¬ 
trary fashion 1 have destroyed the unity of the 
anc^t society of scholars. To my mind, the 
unity of tht world of pure learning (induding sci¬ 
ence, philosophy, and as much of poetry as the 
wntcrs, artists, and poets will allow) is Insed not 
on a Gommon metlv^ but on a common motiva- 
tk» Perhaps, I should rather say dedication 
For the sdiolv, the seeker after truth, whether he 
be mathematician, archaeologiRt, scientist, philoso¬ 
pher, poet, or theologian, must come Into the court 
of puUk opinion not only with clean hands but 
with a consecrated heart He must have integnty 


of purpose* a dlsdplhied knagbiadon, and the 
power of critical analysb of boih the problem at 
hand and his own contributions. In addition he 
must have high standards of performance as to 
the tcdmical aspects of his ta^. 

His rewards are not measured in terms of ma¬ 
terial riches or the satisfactions whkh to many 
men are most enduring. For him neither wealth, 
nor power; neither the happineu whidi comes 
from contributing immcdlatdy to the puUk wel¬ 
fare, nor the exhilaration of being one of the 
buQders of an expanding industrial age Uulike 
the applied scientist or the social philosoplm' who 
is in the arena of active life, he wfll know little 
of the extremely unscientific problems involved in 
the management of men His ambition as $. 
scholar, a i^ilosc^iher, or a poet will be merely to 
seek the truth with oil the skill and power at his 
command. Thib he will do humbly and yet with 
joy and pride For without exalting his calling 
above that of others, he may nevertheless hope 
that from his labors will issue something that the 
'*woiid may not willingly let die.” 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF RESEARCH 

The American nation is in process of asmiining. 
throuKh the power of her military, naval, and air 
forces, and the technological organisation requisite 
to that power, a posibon of major responsibility 
for peace and civtlizatkm in the post-war era. 
Adequately to meet the commitments which such 
a responsibility entails, the United States will, of 
necessity, be forced to ailargc liathr pohtical and 
social Iwnions and at the same tune to develop, 
to a degree hitherto unrealised, the scientiiic bases 
which that enhanced influence in the counsels of 
the world will, in large measure, require 

The progress of saenoe and the technological 
changes that have resulted therefroni have pro¬ 
ceeded with auto-accclerating pace over the last 
thirty years Some concept of what the comuig 
decades may hold can be learned from the histdry 
of this country during World War 1 and the inter¬ 
war jrears with respect to scientiiic achievement, 
and the pattern there revealed will be a mmiature 
of what must inevitably follow from the revolu¬ 
tionary changes in technology that the present 
war has produced In 1914 Amencan science 
looked to Europe for leadership. As Dr C M 
Stine noted in an address to American chemists 
one year ago' 

It WBS a simple, almost a scientifically pnmitive 
economy In whl^ we Americans then lived. On all 
the seven seas. America-bound ships heavy with 
foods and raw materials trstiBed to our dependency 
on foreign lands The homes in which we lived 
differed little from those of our great-grandfsthers, 
the tailors of the Caesars knew the textiles of which 
we mode our clothes, the hnishes of oor 1914-fiiodel 
horsdeis carriages dated to ancient Egypt and the 
building of the Pyramids All steel rusted- The 
best rubber tires were worn out after about 3,000 
■idles of highly uncertain rood service 

One shiiddert at what might be our plight if those 
were the tires of today, or if by some odossal bhmder 
we hod failed to establish an organic chemical In- 
(hwtry In the United States as a consequence of that 
other war's bitter lessons. 


Thank God, we did establish a cheimcal industry! 

We did more than that We established a nation¬ 
wide common consaousness of the power of science 
in every branch of Amencan industry Steel, tex¬ 
tiles, transportation, foods, oil, in fact every banc 
producer, come to the turn in the lane where aQ 
signposts of progress pointed in one direction—to 
the research laboratory We did not get there all at 
once, but most of us got there long before German 
hob-nailed boots were pounding over the str e ets of 
Warsaw, 

Expenditures for industrial research m the United 
States rose from an inconbeqoential sum yearly in 
the pre-Workl-War-I period, to an amount estlmaied 
at $300,000,000 yearly in the pre-World-War-TT 
penod. The number of research Isborotones grew 
to more than 2,000 Huge sams were spent in ex¬ 
panding tcchmcsl and scientific schools to meet the 
clenuLodi of our awakened youth The number of 
doctoratea granted m diemihtry alone was multiplied 
by 20 or 30 times 

Similar if less immediate changes occurred in 
the saence and technology of physics with ad¬ 
vances in communications and transport, baaed 
upon electronics and aerodynamics, reaching a 
tremendous pace of growth only within the last 
few years Mathematics, pure and applied, shared 
in the effort and took ha part in the scientific and 
technical ednoUional task that was required. Im¬ 
mediately after World War T, when the impact of 
war had revealed the necessity for expanded train¬ 
ing in science, the Rockefeller Foondation initi¬ 
ated through the National Research Council in 
Washington a senes of post-doctorate Naikmal 
Research fellowships in astronomy, mathematics, 
physics, and chemutry. These fellowships aimed 
initially at the binldi^ up of a scientific person¬ 
nel from whi^ the required enlarged body of 
coH^ and ubi^sshy science profeasors could be 
drawn The rei^rd shows abundantly how this 
was In* large measure accomptiahed, and in oar 
present stress we can see how far-sighted the 
policy WHS and how much today we lean for 
leadm upon the men so trained 
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Industry slio found that the availaUe number 
of graduate students was Inadequate to the de¬ 
mands of rapidly expanding programs of Indus¬ 
trial research and itself took a hand in shmulatlng 
the supply The £. 1. du Pont dc Nemours Cbm- 
pany initiated such a venture early in 1922 To a 
setacd group of universiHes arith good reputa¬ 
tions in chennstryp the company offered to the de¬ 
partment of chemistry a fellowihip at the graduate 
student level without any restrictions as to choice 
of fellow, nature of the research work pursued, or 
uhinmte ambition of the student selected The 
ahn was frankly to increase the nuinlirr of stu¬ 
dents pursuing work for the doctorate in chenni- 
try. The philosophy behind the fellowships was 
that, ultimately, an Increase in the number and 
quality of graduate students in chemistry would 
mean an unproved research personnel m their 
own laboratodea The example of the du Pont 
Compauy has been widely imitated by other 
chemical organizahuns. In physics, the policy 
has been notably less evident, but the current d<^ 
maod for research men in physics suggests that 
a similar intensive devetepnient of graduate stu¬ 
dents is due 

The universities themselves have contributed 
gencTo uriy to the expansion of research peraonncl 
by the System of part-time assistantships Here, 
also, owing to larger elections in the chenucal 
held, the expansion has been greatest m the de-' 
partments of chemistry, but the current demand 
for physKnsts and the probability that it will con¬ 
tinue suggest that a sunilar measure of expansion 
is at hand in physios. It is via this path that 
many of the reawdi personnel in industry and 
univeruty have obtained their training for the 
doctorate hi America, at least during one or two 
years of their training period It Is largely fran 
the ranks of such assistants that the heat are 
dnwn to AH fellowship vacancies m the Anal 
year^of study and reaeirdi where freedom from 
other obligations co nsti t u te s a pnme asset. 

The growth of t)w educational supply to meet 
the research demand has kd inevitaUy to steady 
i mpr ove m ent in tht quality of educational and re¬ 
sell activity in Americao ooneges and universi- 
dei m the uiter-war years, American ideooe and 
sdcntiita have, in the main, been prepared for the 
-tremendous calls that the present war has laid 
upon them Leaders in the scientlAc effort have 
received a'' generous measure of support from 
educatkxial foundations There has grown up as 
a remit, in and out of the universities, centers of 
rescardi demoted to a group of connected prob¬ 


lems. Dr. C E K. Meet, of tile Eastman Kodak 
Research Laboratories, dassifies such hboratories 
"as 'convergent’ in distinction from the more usual 
'divergent’ laboratories, in which problems of 
many kinds are studied” Such a laboratory of 
the co nv er g e n t type may well be described. Dr. 
Mees bdic^, as a "research institute," and it is 
this type of research institute that he expects to 
be the most important of the agencies for the 
production of fundamental science in the future. 
The research msthute is a growth of the last half- 
century in the organiation of research. It has 
grown out of the specialization of investigators, 
generally at universities, in tcune held of work im¬ 
portant enough to attract students to the held and 
resulting hnally in the establishment of the labora¬ 
tory In question as the center for research in the 
subject Abroad and at home many examples 
may be ated. The Cavendish laboratory at Cm- 
bridge, under J J Thomson for the study of the 
electron and under Rutherford for radioactive and 
nuclear studies, the I^en laboratories under 
Kammerlingh Onnes for low-temperature re¬ 
search, are examples from universities abroad 
The Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Physical Chem¬ 
istry In Dahlem under Haber is an example of a 
research institute that grew out of foundation fore¬ 
sight and generosity The Geophysical Labora¬ 
tory at Washington and the Mount Wilson Ob¬ 
servatory are research institutes m this country 
establlslMKl l^y the Carnmc Institution The grant 
by the International &hicition Board for the 
2C)0-lnch tdesoope on Mount Palomer, California, 
and the appropriation by the Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion to the University of California for the oon- 
structlon of the giant cyclotron designed by E O, 
Lawrence directly tend to make of these centers 
r es ear ch institutes of the type under consideration. 

To a lesser degree, over the whole country, 
monetary grants in support of promising research 
work and r ese ar ch men arc producing research 
institutes co n verg m t rather than divergent in na¬ 
ture, within tiia framework of existing universi¬ 
ties or as separate organizations with so m e degree 
of affiliation with coD^ or umverslty. We may 
dte In this connection the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry at Appleton, Wisconsin, and The In- 
rtitiite of Gas Teehnology with headquarters m 
Chicago. The Amatan Petroleum Inatirato hat 
made Ohio State University titt headquaiten of 
research effort wbkh also provides materiab for 
research woric Ui many msntuttons. The Ameri¬ 
can Pctroleuin Institute for many yctri has spon- 
eored a larga pio gr ao i of reseat in United 
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Stttcf Bnretu of Standards in Washington. This 
is tniCf also, of the Textile Fonodation, and from 
thii research effort may B{)ring a central institute 
for fundamental research in textiles, affiliated with 
some eduaitional foundation Cellulose chemis¬ 
try, the chemistry of starch and of sugar, are ex¬ 
amples of other research efforts which may mature 
into research uutitutes of the type here under 
discussion. Some of the industrial research lab¬ 
oratories can indeed be described as research In¬ 
stitutes The research laboratories of the East¬ 
man Kodsk Ccanpany at Rochester can be ated 
u a Research Institute for Photography. The 
research laboratones of the General Eletfnc Com¬ 
pany at Schenectady, of the Bell Telephone Com¬ 
pany at New York City and Summit, N J , and 
that of the Westmghouse Company at Pittsburgh, 
Pa, rate high among the reseat Institutes of the 
country In this last case, the institute aspect 
of the enterpnse has been emphasized by the 
abort-term fdlow^p sdinne for post-doctorate 
research men that the Wcatinghouse Company has 
sponsored. The regional laboratories of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, with 
laboratones devoted specifically to research in the 
pnnapal agricultural products of the East, South, 
Central and Western areas of the country,'are 
govemroent-spoiisored research efforts of the re¬ 
search institute type 

In England, there are parallel developments 
Under the Department of Scientific and Industnal 
Rcseardi there are organiations such as the Na¬ 
tional Physical Laboratory and the Government 
Chemical Laboratory, and also a number of in¬ 
dustrial research associations notably in cotton, 
wool, and silk. The British Rubber Producers 
Researdi Assocuitjon sponsors a broad program 
of fundamental research on rubber. The Fuel 
Research Board has conducted a comprehensive 
program on liquid fuals dunng the years between 
the two World Wan, and plm for fundamental 
re sea r di on coal have developed dunng the present 
war years. Naturally, under the streu of war 
requirements, the scientific establiihmeDts, in Eng¬ 
land u here, devoted to the special problems of 
war urgency have muhii^ied considerably 

It is a of univenal experience that the 

Conduct of warfare, on the scate and with the 
e q u ip men t that modeni technology has made possi- 
requires a tremendotts resautdi potential be- 
Wnd the actual military foioet. It it not sur- 
prisuig, therefore, in the light of the aduevements 
of the Russian forces doring the lost two years, 
ihftti ia Russia, can be found the most exl^ve 


planned development of the research institute. 
The organization of these Institutes has been de- 
senbed by J G Crowther in his book, Sotmt 
Science They stem from the Russian Aesdemy 
of Socnces, and, under separate committees of 
academicians and associates, vanous groups of 
institutes are organized m each field of science 
Among the more notable of these are the Academy 
of Agricultural Science, with N 1 Vavilov, the 
eminent geneticist, as one of its outstanding mem¬ 
bers, the Phystco-Tcchnical Institute directed by 
Joffe, the Institute for Chemical Physics, associ¬ 
ated with N Semenov, and the Opt^ Institute, 
the three last with headquarters in Leningrad, the 
Karpov Institute of Physical Chembitry at Mos¬ 
cow, and many others. The year 1S142 gave Rus¬ 
sian Soviet science a welcome opportunity to sum- 
marue the progress which had been achieved in 
25 years from the Revolution m 1912 In this 
process of self-examination it was, in one place, 
oonduded without hesitation 

that Soviet science doe^ not lag behind aoenhfic 
achlevoncDti in other coimtnes and that Soviet 
scientists are leaders in many branches of science 
The original plan for expansion of the chemical 
Industry dunng the third five-year plan (1938-1942) 
which provided for a 237 percent expansion of chemi¬ 
cal Industry is being stressed, llie war did not 
decrease the scope of this development It only 
brought forward the practical requirements of the 
day 

In addition to sted, non-ferrous metals, and the 
heavy chemical industr)', petroleum, synthetic 
rubber, plastics, and the synthetic fibre industry 
were all included m the scope of the plans The 
research effort by 1941 had resulted in 40 special 
chemkal rcsear^ institutes, 70 chemical and 
chemied engineering schools or departments m 
techniod colleges, with from 35,000 to 40,000 
students and some 5/300 chemists and chemiod 
engineers graduated each year The losses sus¬ 
tained in the initial year of war were comiiensated 
“with a substantial margin” by evacuation and re¬ 
sumption of work m research institutes, colleges, 
and mdustnal estabUshments in the eastern te^- 
torics of the Soviet Union. 

Institutes pf tl^ type here considered can be in 
DO wtoat regarded u substitutes for the industrial 
research laboratory These latter are essential if 
the new developments in fnndameatal saenoe an 
to be translated Into Industnal prooesses and prod¬ 
ucts. The research institute must be regarded, 
with the univecrity research laboratory, as the 
principal source of that body of fundamental 
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adence wfakfa the uuhutriaJ research laboratory 
will bring into practkal applkatwn. The eaer- 
gebc dcfittndi for apphed KKnce now with ob due 
to war have only ser^ to show, m aharper focus, 
how the aolutioiia of desired Industrial problems 
arc oftentunes delayed by gaps in our funda- 
mental knowledge In the solution of pressing 
war problems how often have we to lose time in 
learning the science underlying the desired ap¬ 
plication The indiiitnal laboratory must look 
in large measure to the umvemty and research in¬ 
stitute, even in normal times, for such basic data 
Hie advantage whidi industry would reap there¬ 
from would lie not so much m the immediate re¬ 
turns from the fundamental re se arch Init m the 
speed and economy of effort with which industry 
can utilize such effort m the solution of its own 
practical proUems The contrast between Ameri¬ 
can tediDology hi World War I and today, in the 
volume of technical effort that it can put foith and 
m the speed with which new problems can be 
solved, IS undoubtedly due to the great growth 
of fundamental sdence m this country in the 
inter-war years. 

There is another aspect of the problem of or¬ 
ganisation for scicntilic research m the post-war 
woi-ld that is so comprehensive as to be outside the 
scope of our present considemtionB but neverthe- 
leas of extreme importance for the successful sohi- 
hOD of the problem and the correlation of that 
solution with other aspects of post-war life. It 
will be necessary to re-cxaminc the general proc¬ 
esses of education at the pnmary. high school, and 
college levels if we arc to provide an adequately 
trained and broadly educated personnel to enter 
the held of saentiiic research in the years ahead. 
The educational institutions of the country have 
been challenged by the events of recent yean, and 
in the processes of self-examination the leaders of 
educational thought have discerned diat all was not 
well 4With the educational activities of the inter- 
war era It ii recognized that in many respects 
education is at the cross-roads, and various chal¬ 
lenging analyses of our earlier efforts have recently 
been issued. The aew civilbation that must 
e n ae rg e from the stress of these times will call for 
the education of man for freedom, for the forma¬ 
tion of free men in free eommonwealtfas To 
■secure this it will be necessary that the immense 
needs for technological and sdentifle training shall 
be balanced by em p e t ent education in the liberal 
arts and hoitiaqe studies. A balance most, how¬ 
ever, be maifit^iied, so that sdence and research 
dull contmne to attragt a stody quota of the 


competent minds in each succeeding generatioa of 
stwtats. Nor should their scientifk onentatioa 
be unduly delayed by too great a monopoly of their 
earlier formative years in excessive devotion to 
non-saentiBc trainuig. There is a general meas¬ 
ure of agreonent and a corresponding fund of 
good will to find a solution of this vital problem 
of early education in a Uciid of the essentials of 
a humamstic education with those elements of a 
liberal education that can best be aroused by the 
record of man's attainment, through the yean, to 
bis present status in sdence and the consequences 
of that achievement on the lives of us all 

THE DIRECTION OF RESEARCH 

The problem of direction of research is a per¬ 
sonnel probimi Tt resolves itself when a com¬ 
petent Erector is found. If we thuik over the 
great centers of research in the physical saences, 
whether in fundamental saence or applied, do 
we not finally center our thoughts on the man who 
symbolized the laboratory ? Berzelius, Arrhenius, 
Svedberg span a century in chemical science in 
Sweden; from Ostwald to Haber and Nemst mni 
the stoty of German research m i^yaical chemis¬ 
try. We think of the Cavendish laboratory in 
Cambridge in terms of Oerk Maxwell, Rayleigh, 
J J Thomson, and Rutherford, of the Royal In¬ 
stitution m terms of Davy, Faraday, Dewar, and 
Bragg Mlchelson and MiUikan, Richards, Comp¬ 
ton, Lawrence, Whitnfey, Mees; is it not the di¬ 
rectors who have made the research center by 
tbeir own emmence in research or their own 
faculty of appraising the talents of others, organ¬ 
izing them, and giving to them full scope? ^I 
worked with X," is the formula that the young 
sdentist will use to describe his traming rather 
than worked at Y," and m so doing he will 
reveal the qualities of inspiration and leadership 
that he had the good fortune to enjoy He will 
have told of the '^director^ who did not direct, 
but drew forth from his assonate the best that he 
could give. 

There is no proUem in discovering a research 
director when the inititiite grow s from small be¬ 
ginnings around the pioneer in a new field. The 
speed with whldi the msHtnte gro ws , the health 
of that growth, wlfl kfgdy lie in the capacities 
for directioo which the pfoneer himself poasesaes. 
There will be those who, in relative isolition, or 
at best with a few chosen cotkagues, wdl plan 
their pathway mto the unknown. Some researches 
will dwn i tid large groi^ of co-operating asds- 
tants, large units of expensive equipment, wUdi 
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will require « director who, in additiOD to his own 
scientific gifts, must needs have the power of 
appeal to younger colleagues and to suj^rting 
foundations or industnes. 

It is in the choke of a research director to take 
on the mantle of his predecessor in an organicatioii 
that has already attained to eminence that the \tr\n- 
dpal problem of research direction arises To 
step into the vacant directorship is no light un¬ 
dertaking for any new incumbent, nor is his selec¬ 
tion an easy responsibility for any governing 
board The learned societies and the scientific 
academics must assume a large share in such re¬ 
sponsibility It in for them to realize that **tbe 
supply of competent candidates/' as Dr Duckley, 
of the Ben Telephone Laboratories, observes, *’i8 
lamentably low " He doubts '^whether it could 
be successfully augmented by any systematic edu¬ 
cational procedure. The pr^lem is more to find 
than to develop those who have the necessary 
qualifications " Dr Mees would apply the prag¬ 
matic test to those who are selected 

When an institute director is making a success and 
produdng valuable work, his field of activity should 
be enlarged and the institute given increased scope 
When he is doing only moderstely well, it is prob¬ 
ably unwise to expand his field even though he may 
blaine insufficient support for his inability to produce 
results Good men will produce resuhi with a mini- 
mum of means, but, as soon as they do so, the further 
means should be supplied. 

Nor does he worry too much about the situation 
that may arise if the staff and even the director 
should ^ appointed for other reasons than their 
competence *^Thu diffictilty will supply its own 
rcmHy The matitute will simply fail, and the 
advance of science, locally checked, will proceed 
elaewherc " 

It seems reasonably ccrtaui that the selection of 
research directors and researdi professors wiU in 
the long run he most successful if the body re¬ 
sponsible for selection consist primarily of scien¬ 
tific men. Breadth of interest within that body of 
scientists may help to promote wisdom of choke. 
The important chairs of science in Sweden are 
filled only after consultation with ooUcaguea 
abroadL Within one American university at least, 
the nomliittkxis to a research professorship in 
any one science must be approved by the research 
committee representative of all the soenoei there 
taught. It 18 also quite certshi that largdy non- 
ickntific boards of control with power to forxnu- 
kta scientific programs for both war and peace 


and with power to presenbe personnel and facili¬ 
ties for those programs, as is true of certam pro- 
fjosals onginatmg in this country from legislative 
sources, cannot conceivably he productive of the 
scientific direction and potential that the country 
needs in cither war or peace 

THE SUPPORT OF RESEARCH 

Jn the field of industrial research there is no 
problem of support Technological progrens has 
revealed, in an cver-mcreabing meoRure, lliat re¬ 
search is the pnee of industrial develotxnent, that 
it can revolutionize the bases of industry, render 
obsolete the equipment and techniques of today 
m the new procedures of tomorrow Facing a 
fight for survival by the Gomjietition which origi¬ 
nates m the research laboratones, individual or¬ 
ganizations and co-operating groups are deading 
to insure their own finanLiol stability and future 
by a large premium of researcli effort ITiere is 
abundant eviclencc that such insurance pays real 
dividends 

Although this IS true of afiplied science, in basic 
science, from which all future applied science 
mu^ inevitably stem, the finnnrial problem of sup¬ 
port 18 far from reassunng Fundamental re¬ 
search IS rarely directly or immediately profitable, 
nor can it readily be made self-supporting Its 
priaaiio] assets are long-range in nature, whether 
from the body of workers which it produces or 
the new pnnaplrs which it formulatea from which 
ap]ilied science will ultmmtely derive the nchest 
revenues Faraday, formulating the pnnaples 
of induction and the laws of electrolysis, is sepa¬ 
rated from the electrical age and the electrochemi¬ 
cal industry by 50 years or more of technical 
incubation Sabatier, in his humble laboratory in 
Toulouse, never shared in the wealth which the 
pnnciples of catalysis that he bud down brought 
to a divcruty of industries, in fat-hardening, syn¬ 
thetic alcohols, and the petroleum industry. The 
discovery that the uranium atom undergoes fission 
processes induced by neutrons, while it makes the 
age of atomic energy attainable, will not secure 
the institutions in whidi such discoveries were 
made from fqture problems of support 

In large measure the support of fundamental 
Bcioitific research has, in the past, been the proud 
pnvilege of private philantroj^y Only in recent 
decades has any measure of support come (rotn 
industry and government This is especially true 
in the Engtish-speaking world In Gcnnany, in- 
duiiiy has been more closely kmt to and has more 
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haodaomely supported, hitherto, the proKCutioa of 
Lute soence. In Soviet Rostia, the great de¬ 
velopment of her modem sdence has been closely 
tied to the State, in agreesnent with the prevalent 
political ideology, both for direction and for sup¬ 
port What of the future? 

For many reasons the outlocdc for rapport from 
private pbilanthrophy is not inviting Tlx leveling 
influence of destructive warfare, the heavy taxa¬ 
tion on iDComea and inheritance which inevitably 
accennpany such effort, all imply that institutions 
of fundamental research which have so richly 
drawn upon pnvate fortunes in llw last for thar 
foundation and oontmuance face a leaner future 
so far a^ such sources of income are concerned 
It will be necetiary to take all measures possible 
to maintain such pnvate donations in support of 
sdcnce at as high a level os can be achiev^, unce 
it is certain that rapport of such a nature is. of all 
support, the most desirable and the least hedged 
around with difficulties of administration If the 
aocimmlatloos of wealth in the future, being leas, 
imply a decrease m the size of individual fortunes 
and a consequent diminution m size of donations 
to research, ways must be found to increase the 
number of donations that can be secured. The 
broadening interest in the potentialities and effects 
of saentiflc research should result in a broadening 
of the boaea from which pnvate support might 
come Research scientists and resear^ directors 
incur in this respect a ddimte obligation to the 
areas m which their work is m progreu Gvic 
and state contacts with successful research vrork 
should amplify ovk and sute rapport if for rea¬ 
sons of local pndtt alone The obligabons of 
research sdentists do not end when they have 
achieved successfully the sooitiflc objectives whidt 
they set themselvea That something has been 
lacking hitherto in soentist-donor contacts Is evi¬ 
dent from some obeervmtioiu of Dr Buckley: 

It syns to me that those concerned with the sup¬ 
port ox fiuxbuncntal research have not taken into 
adequate account the need for winning recognition 
and acclaJm for the donor Those vrfao conduct re- 
Hcarchea and publiah their raolta are caminonly vary 
iimch concerned with their owp recognition and very 
desirous of public acclaim. Thqr have been xioUbly 
deflclent in calling public attention to the source of 
fundi with which the work was done. In this rsgird, 
iTMcniB to me that xxit only has real inJustJoe been 
done, but research workers have failed to win support 
whld they might have won had this matter of recog¬ 
nition for the dondr been given proper att^on, 
particularly in the case of pnvate donationa, ThJa 
11 a probto not easily so|[r^ and 1 think tiiere Is 


real need for develo|iiDcm of a technique of recogni¬ 
tion that treats the donor fairly and that does not 
result in the pronotion of donations in ways which 
will be nDfortmiatc. 

The officers of the American Philosophical So¬ 
ciety have frequently noted this type of blind spot 
in the recipient of research support The disease 
should be cured if for no other reason than that 
fair and eacooregnig recognition of donors is 
productive of wider donor activity Giving is 
contagious. 

The support of fundamental research by in¬ 
dustries II a problem of great complexity. It has 
been argued by some that boards of direction of 
uidustry have no right to utilize the stockholders' 
monies in support of sclentiflc research, the bear¬ 
ing of which on the profit-making of the industry 
IS at best arguable and at worst very remote. The 
legal aspects of such BU|ipoit have been debated on 
many oocasiona. The returns to an industrial 
donor are generally indirect and are normally of 
benefit to the donor kiduslry and its compefltbrs 
alike. Industries of great breadth of aerf^ 
with highly devdoped mdustrial research onmiza- 
tions of tbcir own can most easily accoiranodatc 
themselves to these factors m Industnal support of 
basic research, and seize iwiftly for their own 
advantage the results that accrue from such sup¬ 
port Taking the long-range view and admitti^ 
that immediate profits from new discoveries are 
rare, we must concede that industry does receive 
boiefit from fundamental research in at least two 
important dfrectkns The supply of adequately 
trained research workers meritably increases In 
centers of intense research activity. The new dis¬ 
covery is as hiring » gold in the Yukon Territory 
Further, the br^enuig of understanding th^ 
Bocoxnpaniei each new scientific discovery means 
for the industrial research laboratory a surer, 
swifter, and more economical appfoach to its own 
objectives. The history of synthetic toiusie is m- 
itmctlve in this regard. In both World Wars I 
and 11 the need for tohxnc far exceeded the peace¬ 
time production from coal-tar saaroet As eufy 
as 1916, in World War T, the possibUity of 
dadne toluene from petroleum soorce materials 
?fas reafieecL Bnt, expenditiires running into 
nuUioos of dollars did not solve the induftrkl 
probksn it that tune. Two decadci of research 
in the basic aspects and principles of catalysis were 
needed to indicate In what direction the program, 
which led to failure in 191^1918, could rarely 
and swiftly be brought to a ain^ tedmical solu¬ 
tion. Tbm are many examples which ooaM be 
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dted of tfac ftut&«ocelentii]g effects of beslc 
•dentific discoverin on the objectives of indiu- 
trial research Large induitTles have, already, 
decided, and will In increasing measure in the 
future decide, to support fundamental research. 

What of the deoent^ietd industries that oper¬ 
ate m small, widely distributed units with only a 
relathrdy small nmnbcr capable of maintaimng 
research laboratories for their iiKlustnal prob¬ 
lems ? What measure of support for pure scieiice 
can they supply? How can they meet the com¬ 
petition from without, to which large industrial 
research organizations by the breadth of their 
own research efforts subject the little industry? 
The answer would seem to lie in a co-operative 
effort shared in limited amount by each but, in 
aggregate, large and impressive It would seem 
to He in the development of the research insti¬ 
tute, whose main c^jectives should be (1) the 
proseention of fundamental studies in the general 
field of the pertinent subject, its physics, chemis¬ 
try, biological and engineenng aspects, (2) the 
dissemination of research information covering 
scientific and economic aspects of the fidd, and 
(3) the training in the methods of research of 
specially selected personnel at the graduate stu¬ 
dent Ic^ for future positions of responsibiHly 
within the industry Co-ordinated with an exist¬ 
ing educational foundation, such a lesearch in¬ 
stitute could produce mutual advantages for both 
Each would enlarge its own reseat horizons, 
each could supplement the others’ activities with 
personnel and faahtics The advent of the co¬ 
operative research institute in the educational cen¬ 
ters of the land can be made of significant im¬ 
portance in the general problem of support for 
research. 

State and Government support of fundamental 
researdi is at pnee the most obvious and at the 
same time the most hazardous of all the forms of 
support. By its nature it recognizes that the 
endowment of research is the concern of all citi¬ 
zens alike and aU should share in its burdens and 
Its benefits. Such support tends, at the nme 
dme, to eunesh the laboratory with the hurly- 
burly of competing ideologies or conflicting mter- 
ests that hamper even the most liberal forms of 
fovenpnent and, in the worst cases, tend to de¬ 
stroy that bidependence of scientific opinion, that 
autODOmiy of aclence, withcnit which it cannot 
fulfifl its proper functioiis to society We ore 
near to recent efforts to break the autonomy 
of scientific effort, to subordinate it to State 
Ideologies and totatonan control, to he unmind¬ 


ful of Its real dangers We must not forget that 
even democratic legislative bodies have attempted 
tn define r 3, in the supposed interests of their 
growing jrouth Can we h^, in these democratic 
forms of government, for that larger measure of 
political wisdom that is prepared tn surrender to 
competent Kientific fxxlie^, such as the National 
Academy of Sciences, the prolilem of disfiosition 
of community support tn scientific sections of the 
universities and research foundations, freeing it 
thus from every vestige of political or ideolo^cal 
control? The history of the relations between the 
United States Government and the National Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences iii the past does not augur well 
for future improvenient in this regard May we 
not hope, however, that the lesionfl of these harsh 
years, in which scientifically trained university 
presidents, executive officers of scientific and re¬ 
search foundations, profesnon of scieiicr, have 
crowded the offices of government departments 
in striking contrast to the days of jieace, may we 
not hope that those lessons will show that the 
peace can be lost, has in the past been lost, be¬ 
cause of neglect or oversight of the major role 
that scientific discovery, no less than applied 
science, plays in those days of |)eace^ May we 
not hope for the realization that, no less in peace 
than in war, local, state, national, and interna¬ 
tional relations, social and political affairs, have 
become inseparable from the discovenes of the 
scientist in his laboratory and their manifold ap¬ 
plications? And, realizing this, may we not hope 
for that measure of disinterested financial support 
which shall best promote that saentific harvest? 
To secure this with maximum efficiency and least 
impedance it seems necessary that the scientists 
shall be masters in their own households 

But, masters m their own households, there 
still lies upon them the paramount necessity of 
integrating their skills and their findings whh the 
broad stream of life which flows outside the lab¬ 
oratories To go forward to meet the years of 
difficulty ahead, we bluJl need the effort of all 
men of good will, among whom the saentist, by 
the nature of his calling, must certainly be num¬ 
bered. The prflc e ysea of mutual co-operation and 
assistance among the individual saences must be 
multipUed The isoktion of one saence from 
anothCT must become progressivriy less and less, 
even though the degree of specialization within a 
science becomes perhaps greater and greater This 
calls for an mcrotsing breadth of culture and of 
education among the soeiitists, an increasing dedi- 
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cation by the noblest nuiKls to the fonvard inarch 
of knowledge, but it calls also for a fuller ap¬ 
preciation of the social consequences of that 
knowledge, a franker recognition of the other 
factors contributory to true knowledge, to wis¬ 
dom "'rtic modem world,'* says Maritain, ‘liy 
which 1 mean that world which is coming to an 
end before our eyes, has not been a world of 
harmony between forms of wisdom, but one of 
conflict Mween wisdom and the saences, and," 
he adds, has seen the victory of science over 
wisdom." Have not wc scientists, so to speak. 


to surreixler that victory^ We shall not yield 
our energy, our courage, our diligence in snreh 
of truth We shall bin renounce the primacy to 
which a sick world haa thrust us; and we shall 
gam by our renunciation In the free world to 
which we still dare to look forward, with the 
soldiers and statesmen, artists, humanists, philoso¬ 
phers, and priests, we must integrate our saentific 
skills With the sodal and spintual aspects of hu¬ 
man life and nature That goal attained, we 
shall not lack either direction or support for the 
ph 3 rsical saences 



THE DISCOVERY AND INTERPRETATION OF BIOLOGICAL PHENOMENA 
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Uiuverstty of Pemuylvania 

(Read hfovcmbtr 19, 1941. m Symposntm on the Organisation, Direitiam, and Support of Research) 


Man’s curiosity is ui assurance that he wiH 
seek to attain "a knowledge of the causes and 
secret motions of things, and the enlarging of tlie 
bounds of human empire, to the Meeting of all 
things possible When Franas Bacon, m the 
childho^ of sciencei thus defined the objectives 
of saentific research, there was little obvious need 
to consider the organization and direction of re- 
searcli. Then, a4 now, the scientist's primary 
want was freedom for inquiry, and the means for 
providing that freedom was relatively siniple and 
direct But even then U was apparent to some 
that the corporate action of natural philosophers 
would aid the individual mvestigator and more 
effectively secure to soaety the benefits of his 
discoveries 

As early as 1617 Bacon proposed in his fJew 
Atlantis a plan whereby such airporate actiou 
might be organized and established He por¬ 
trayed 

a carefully planned and well-endowed college conoiit- 
ing of a company of thirty-six "Fellows" divided into 
groups, each of which should be charged with a spe¬ 
cial department of inquiry or research The held of 
eoterpribe woa to embrace tlie whole of Nature, and 
was to be both theoretacnl and practical, with the 
view, on the one Imnd, of unravelling "the causes of 
things" and, on the other, of obtaming such a knowl¬ 
edge of fat^ os would lead to new discoveries and 
invemlivis One half of tlie Fellows were to be em¬ 
ployed lO collecting from foreign countries and ab- 
■tractnig from bo^ and from mechanical arts and 
liberal acienceif all that had been previously discov¬ 
ered or invented The rest of the company, consist¬ 
ing of six groups, were to be variously employed in 
trying new experiments, tabulating former expen- 
ments and results, and endeavouring to draw forth 
conclusions useful "for man'b life and knowledge" 
and to estaldlih generalirations that might lead to 
"greater observations, axioms, and aphonuns."* 

No such orgaidzaHon for the corporate action 
of grotqM of research scholars took shape But 
as the bounds of scientific knowledge hsve been 
widened hy the expenmenta! meth^, so vigor- 

^ Fnads Baeo^ Nan ^tloJUis 

■Record of the Rutynl Society, 1940. 


ously advocatetl liy Bacon, tliere has been an in¬ 
creasing need of agencies for the co-ordination 
and absistame of individual effort Now the 
necessities of war have fostered the organization 
of research to a degree undreamed of, even by 
the imaginative Bacon It is rirsirablc that we 
pause to consider the problems—the dangers and 
the odvantagc^^involved in this acceleration of 
an old trend 

A more immediate result of Bacon's philosophi¬ 
cal labors was the foundation of the Royal So¬ 
aety, and thus in turn of the American Philosophi¬ 
cal Society and her sister mstitutions It is not 
inappropriate in these days to recall the circum¬ 
stances of their simple antecedent, as recorded by 
one who met from time to time with Robert 
Hooke, Chnslopher Wren, John Wallis, Robert 
Boyle, and other disaplen of Franas Bacon 
"The first purpose of these meetings," says he, 
"was no more than only the satisfaction of breath¬ 
ing a freer air, and of conversuig in quiet with 
one another about the problems on which we 
were engaged or the expenments we wished to 
sec undertaken, without being engaged in the 
poisons and madness of that dismal age of wars."* 
At these meetings there was laid the foundation 
of the Royal Soaety 

From then until now such aasociatiuns of sci¬ 
entists have had an important influence on the 
organization and direction of research In their 
earlier days these soaetics played a large role in 
recruiting men for the pursuit of a scientific 
career, by the interest they aroused through their 
meetuigs By personal correspondence at first, 
and later by formal publications, they have pro¬ 
vided for an exchange of information and for 
the lasting record of investigations and specula¬ 
tions. Through their discussions they have guided 
the course of research, and by cntiasm or by the 
^>prova] implied in the award of honors, they 
have fo s tere d high standards of accomplishmeiit 
When, as ui our meetings, these discusaiona have 
cnconopassed nnny fields of learning, they have 
encouraged a breath of outlook and have cnlti- 
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vated relationB between scientific ipedalties 
This has been especially valuable to the biolo^st 
hIki IS dependent upon the mctliodolopea of var¬ 
ious bciences, and whose knowledge relates to 
many aspects of intellectual activity The Royal 
Society and tlie American Philo8<^ical Society 
have shown how such groups of scholars can 
direct the trends of research when they liave 
means for finanaal aid at their disposal In this 
respect our mother institution has tlie advantage 
of operating under a government willing to in¬ 
trust the expenditure of large sums to the con¬ 
stituent scientists of the Royal Society for the 
support of basic research, unreslnctcd pnlittcal 
considerations 

An essential aspect of all these activities is the 
voluntary character of the association, formed for 
mutual encouragement and assistance, operated 
umler the full control of the scholars alone. 

In the early days, tlie societies had on impor¬ 
tant responsibility for the training of scientific 
investigators, which is an essential element m the 
direction of research As the universities grad¬ 
ually extended their curricula to include scientific 
subjects and laboratory instruction, the teaching 
functions of the learned society became less sig¬ 
nificant But our concern for scientific discovery 
imposes upon us a continuuig reqxmmbility for 
scrutinizing the education of those who will carry 
on our work. 

At first the universities did little more than 
adopt the informal methods previously employed 
by the soaeties, and the instruction was direct 
Olid personal As the practical values of acien- 
tific tools and knowledge have gained popular 
a]ipreciation, the teaching functions of the scien¬ 
tist liave become confused the variety of hu 
duties In one pattern of education we endeavor 
to give large numbers of relatively uninterested 
students a superficial knowledge of natural phe¬ 
nomena, to train technicians to apply scientific 
methods in the c^ieration of a technological so- 
acty, to prepare teachers to communicate existing 
information to another generation, and only inci¬ 
dentally to train those who would adventure be¬ 
yond boundanes of present knowledge These 
are all worthy functions But it Is pertinent to 
’inquire whether, m such a huddle of purposes, we 
give soffideot attention to the few who are driven 
the restless desire for '^a knowledge of the 
caiiaes.and se c s e t motions of things.’^ I am not 
one wi^ bdieves that the creative scholar is in- 
difident to hiB early erfviromnent and trainiiig. 


This IS not the place to discuss at length the 
means by which these difficulties may be resolved, 
but I would suggest that one characterutK of 
scienlific instruction is unfavorable to all types 
of student We deal too little with the nature 
nf scientific problems, with the methods for their 
solution, with the ordered concept of natural laws 
and their significance We are concerned too 
much with tlie mere reatation of scientific facts 
and data. Under the influence of teachers wliose 
research requires them to spend more time gath¬ 
ering data than in the formulation of synthetic 
gcneralizationR, scientific teaching often has 
drifted away from wyme of its more fundamental 
purposes I am not unaware that tlie whole 
structure of natural saence rests upon a founda¬ 
tion of accurately ascertained facts, and that they 
ore the raw inatenajs for any type of scientific 
traimiig But the student comprehends the full 
significance of tliese facts only when they are 
related to the method of their discovery and to 
the general principles which they establish or con¬ 
firm Greater emphasis on tlie generalizations 
and relationships of science, more attention to the 
analytical processes and less to the phenomeno- 
logi^ dcscnptions, will make our scientific in¬ 
struction more coherent and mcanuigfid Such an 
emphasis on the basic concepts of a science would 
provide a better preparation for the teacher and 
the praclilioncr as wdl as for the future inves¬ 
tigator It should do much to clarify popular 
misconceptions regarding the relative values of 
gadgets and of ideas—of bits of infonnation and 
of an understanding of natural phenomena 

This accent on scientific principles is peculiarly 
important m the training of biological investi¬ 
gators They deal with a vast body of knowl¬ 
edge that can be comprehended only when it is 
co-ordmated and simplified by the formulation of 
preciae laws and general concepts Taxononusts 
thus have brought order oat of a chaotic mass of 
observationB. Comparative physiology on the other 
hand is frequently a repetition study of mecha¬ 
nisms in a variety of animal forms, with little 
analysiB of the significance of similarities and dif¬ 
ferences. 

The biologtst must frequently employ the basic 
physical sdences and ultimately relate his findings 
to the proUems of man and sonty. It Is, accord¬ 
ingly, desirable that be be trained in the funda- 
of those fields of learning as well as in 
the several subdivlsionB of his own sdenoe. Only 
then w31 he be able to oomprdieiid and utfllM 
physios, chemistty, and mathematics for the dia- 
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oovery qC biological phenomena, and be conipe- 
tent to give to the interpretatioo of his disonv- 
enes the human significance sodety may rightly 
expect Unless the biologist has acquired the ca¬ 
pacity (or systonatiziiig the pnnciples of these 
great temtones of learning, he will be unable to 
comprehend tlieni. and wtU accordingly become a 
narrow specialist or be lost in superficial generali¬ 
ties. 

Research u related to teaching in another im¬ 
portant respect The formal organization of re¬ 
search reflects the pattern of toching departments, 
because research within the universities is usually 
done by those who arc prlmanly charged with in- 
structioa Begun at a time whm the scoix: of the 
several divisions of natural philosophy was less 
limited, the departmentalization of science became 
more restrictive with the growth of the "elective 
system." In turn the boundaries of these depart¬ 
ments have often defined the scope of the in¬ 
structor's research and have insensibly created 
artlfidaJ barriers to the free range of inquiry 
Need for a synthesis of scientific effort is ex¬ 
pressed in a reversal of the educational trend 
Thus the beginning course in science at a leading 
preparatory school is devoted to the study of cocn- 
bustlon approached simultaneously through phys¬ 
ics and chemistry and biology. At the colkgiatc 
level the "Chicago plan" and the system of "lion- 
ors instruction" mmimise the importance of de¬ 
partments and integrate the teaching of specialists 
from vorkma fields into a co-ordinated ny^tem of 
instruction. On the "roving professor" there is 
imposed no limit to the scope of his teaching or 
research Such trends are certain to raise ques- 
tioQi about the barriers we have erected around 
disciplines and departments. 

If the development of a more co-ordinated pat¬ 
tern of instruction breaks down the departmental 
barriers isolating tcacliers, will it be necessary still 
to separate the scientist who studies the mecha¬ 
nism of the heartbeat in a lobster from the one 
who rtudieS the same mechanism in dogs or man, 
and to can the first a zoologist and the latter a 
physiokigiit? And should we separate into the 
conqiartmcnts of zoology, physiology, and psychol¬ 
ogy those who investigate the response of amoebae, 
of cats, tod of men to environmental stimuli, de¬ 
spite tte fact they all deal with the same basic 
processes? Or, siocc functional mechanisms are 
itudlad hy measuring dioAges ni fundamental 
itntcsurc, what is the difference between physid- 
ogy and experimental anatomy? 


It may be desirable to retain certam of these 
cunqartments for the purpose of odinimstrative 
convenience, but there is need for clear thinking 
about the mipcdimenls tliey offer to effective re¬ 
search and the limitations they impose on the 
character of the training we give our future in¬ 
vestigators Tlie individual who is competent to 
move surely across boundaries is certainly more 
powerful, intellectually and cxpenmenlally. m his 
attack upon the unknown 

Tlicrc ore, however, Imuis to the powers of 
any one individual, and it is the primary function 
of research organirations to extend those limita¬ 
tions Even the lone explorer for new forms of 
life returns to the organized museum to place hia 
discoveries in their proper relationships And the 
solitary worker in ihcfiretical biology derives his 
data from oilier investigators who employ the re¬ 
sources of modem laboratories For nxisl biolo¬ 
gists a more intimate affiliation with an organized 
group of investigalorb is necessary for effective 
research There ih a catalysis of thought that 
results from the daily contacts with others en¬ 
gaged on different problems 'llie asbistonce of 
those with the specialized talents, necessary in 
thcoe days of rapidly multiplying physical and 
chemical techniques, is more readily available 
within an oiganizarion And on the material side 
there is access to equipment and large colonies of 
animals seldom available except through Uic pooled 
resources of a group 

In all these respects organized groups of in¬ 
vestigators benefit by the inclusion of those from 
other departmcpts of scieocc Within tlic prov¬ 
ince of biology mutual effort is made natural by 
the common interest of all investigators m the 
nature of biological systems and their relation 
to the envirnmiient Goser working relationships 
between so-called zoologists and physiologists, 
between biochemists and bactenologists, or be¬ 
tween ecologists and biophysiasts, are but a few 
of the desirable partnerships in research. 

No less advantageous are organized means for 
introducing the disciplines and metliods of the 
physical snecccs into biological research Insti¬ 
tutes of physics and chemistry are devoted to the 
exploration of their own spetaol fields, and rarely 
will the abler members of those institutes be in¬ 
clined to co-operate extensively m programs of 
biological research. Neither will the ph 3 raicistB 
and the chemists comprehend the nature of bio¬ 
logical problems, nor the biologists be aware of 
the physical and chemical resources available to 
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them The solution is to bring phTsidsts and 
chemists, physical chemists and engineers, ami 
experts ra electronics, together with biologists of 
varied interests, into powerful organizations for 
biological exploration The cross-fertilization of 
meth^s and viewpoints will engender new ideas 
and clarify old proUems. New tools will become 
more readily available and will be used with less 
danger of error under expert supervision. The 
familiarity of each worker with the general princi¬ 
ples and problems of the others' helds will insure 
the comprehension necessary for the success of 
corporate action They may be institutes of bio¬ 
physics or of biochemistry Or better, let them 
be institutes of biology where scientists may 
work, free from the limitations of boundaries and 
fortified 1^ the assistance of others. To thui 
Mipplemcnt the powers and resources of the In- 
dividua] investigator is the first function of a 
research organization 

A modem scholar is beset by distractions and 
demands that deflect him from research A sec¬ 
ond fimetJOD of those responsible for the organi¬ 
zation and direction of research is to protect the 
scientist igainst these adverse influences, three of 
which readfly come to mind 

University faculties include many scholars un¬ 
concerned with the increase of knowledge. Their 
activities not infrequently create on unfavorable 
environment for the investigator. By the multi¬ 
plication of adnuiustrative complexities and by the 
creation of innumerable committees they absorb 
their own extensive leisure, and rob the precious 
time of their more c r eativ e colleagues Teaching, 
too, may break the continuity of cflort Few will 
doubt the benefits that come from the natural 
union of discovery and interpretation, but eadi 
activity suffers from continued interruption by the 
other Here again sympathetic understanding of 
the needs of the investigator will provide protec¬ 
tion against routine, when freedom is most needed. 
And, finally, it is not unknown for the patient 
investigator within a university, or without, to be 
pressed for evidence of quick aocompUshment. 
Through wise organization the scholar can be 
'given the unhurried, uninterrupted periods neces- 
baiy for effective research 

To many of us organized rrsearch coonotes 
farge institutions, numerous workers, elaborate 
administration The concept is derived from the 
examplei in uidustiy and in gov er nment bureaus. 
Smaller, alnqiler, organizations more often provide 
the oMigenial intellectna] environment required by 
the sdentlst and give ^Mtter protection against 


unfavorable distractions Large institutions have 
the further disadvantage of draining sdentific 
talent into relatively few centers. Lest fortunate 
uiiivcrsitiei and wide geograifliicil areu are thus 
denied the abstract and practical benefits a crea¬ 
tive scholar gives to his immediate com mu nity 
The healthy growth of our civilization requires a 
widespread familianty with the saentific method 
and an intonate application of research to the life 
and thoughts of the people This will not be pos¬ 
sible within the wide bMndancs of our country, 
if the acadents of history or of financial fortune 
are pemntted to concentrate institutions for id- 
entiflc research in a few restricted regions. 

Few biologists will deny the advantages of or¬ 
ganizations for the funherance of research. 
There is less general agreement that it is desirable 
to organize groups of sacntiata for co-ordinated 
and directed research on a speafic problGai. The 
objection is not so much to the co-ordination as 
to the direction A biologist, unaccustomed to 
the large-scale undertakings of apphed technology 
and dosely supervised agricultural pn^ccta, is 
urqirepared to sacrifice the freedom to direct the 
course of bis intellectual adventures. lA rightly 
assumes that as organization which requiffts many 
to work under the direction of a few, no matter 
liow able the few may be, destroys preaous 
values lU scientific research. 

A large axasure of freedom and individual in¬ 
itiative can be preserved, if the co-ordination be 
wisely directed by sriecting for the team those 
whose uiterests and aptiti^s have already led 
them toward the problem wbidi is to be investi¬ 
gated They can then be left to explore, as they 
will, thdr own sector, aided and guiM fay the re¬ 
lated findings of othns m the group, encouraged 
by the assurance that their discoveries will quiddy 
become part of a greater acconqihahment than they 
coukl attain unaided. It is thiu possible to direct 
research for a desired end, without losing those 
mtimate satisfactions which come to the mvesd- 
gator who follows bis curiosity until be acquires 
understanding. Such frontal attacks on a problem 
closely integrated teams of Investigators will 
seldom yield epochal disooverirs in quite new and 
unesrolot^ fields. Thdr usefulnesc is limited to 
certain types of pnMcms, and they wiD not stimu¬ 
late workers of all temperaments to their beat ef¬ 
fort. But when obvious and urgent human prob¬ 
lems can be solved by reaeardii society may Justly 
oepe^ soentists to direct thdr conc ert ed efforts to 
a quick solution. 

The achlevemo^ of the Offloe of Sdcntifte 
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Retcarch and Dmlopm«nt have demonstrated 
that adeiltisu can thus work together in co-or¬ 
dinated effort to acconriplish a great common pur¬ 
pose, while prcKrving the normal methods and 
motivei of research. The amception and organi¬ 
sation and direction of thih pioneer undertaking 
are among the major scientific accomplishments 
of the war. 

It has been a disappointment to many biologists 
that th^ have not bm aUe to take a more active 
part in this great effort. But there have been few 
cdivioui ways In which biologists as a group, ex¬ 
cepting psychologists, could make immediate and 
vital contnbutions to the winning of the war 
Yet this is a technological war, and the function 
of technology in war, as in peace, is to extend the 
range of man's normal biological powers and 
create a favorable environment for the human 
machine The biologist is therefore an essential, 
if not an obvious, partner of the technologist. 
Recognizing this, the Army Air Forces have com¬ 
missioned more than one hundred biologists to 
give advice on the design of aviation equipment 
and to instruct air crews m the physiologtca] con¬ 
sequences of new weapons and in their more ef¬ 
fective uhe 

This IS but one instance of a growing realiza¬ 
tion throughout the military serviccb that only 
when the machine is properly related to the char¬ 
acteristics of the hwnan organism does it ade¬ 
quately fulfill Its purpose And how can engineers 
wisely design the new world in which we are to 
live, if they are not informed of our biological 
characteristics and requirements? The direction 
of more research mto the human a^iects of biology 
will fit us better to fulAll a human need now 
emphasized by war. 

That biologists have not been more active in 
these directions is partly due to the nature of our 
relations to the apf^ied sciences of agriculture and 
mediciDe Thus, yAvywAogy and biochemistry and 
bacteridpgy, whidi deal so immediately with hu¬ 
man problms, have been fostered more by medi¬ 
cine than by the biological sciences, lliis delega¬ 
tion of major responsibility for research in a basic 
science to the professional idiooU has several un- 
desinble consequences. A physician is largely 
coocemed with the prevention and treatment of 
disease, and the schooli of medicine rightly place 
a priimry emphasis on the applkaiions of the 
fund a meota! sdences, rather than on the explora- 
tkm of their re m o t e frontkts. When the mvesti- 
gator is also a teacher of future physicians, a 


medical degree is frequently preferred to a train¬ 
ing that would better ht the investigator for fu¬ 
ture research It is, acturdingly, no accident that 
in England the most significant advances in the 
physiological sciences have been inade at Cam¬ 
bridge and Oxford, where the clinical influence 
has been sliglit, and In America, at those medical 
schools which are closely knit into the structure 
of a university. 

The creation of university iiislitutes For the 
study of both the fundamental and the app]ie<l 
aspens of subjects such as physiolc^, biochem¬ 
istry and biophysics, of anatomy and bactcnology 
and entomok)^, is conducive to more rapid prog¬ 
ress in these fields For although these sciences 
contnbntc immediately to the practical accomplish¬ 
ments of medidne and agriculture, they have their 
roots in the basic biologica] saences Their con¬ 
tinued growth depends upon researdi directed hy 
the spirit of free inquiry, iinrestnctcd hy the nc- 
ceirity to solve immediate practical problems 
Through the doser assodation of pure and applied 
biology the applied sdenccs gam direct access to 
the fundamental discoveries which arc necessary 
for their achievement of immediate ends, the liasic 
sciences are stimulated by the prompt application 
of their discovcnes to the improvement of human 
welfare 

Adequate Rnancial support requires a clearer 
recognition of these relationships between funda¬ 
mental and applied research in the biologica] w- 
ences Tlie material rewards of researdi are gen¬ 
erally appreciated, but few realize that the ulti¬ 
mate origin of practical discoveries is in basic 
research which is frequently not directed to a 
specific objective Most people see only the last 
step m the application of research to a human 
ne^ The long years of observation, the leap of 
the imagination, the exacting task of translating 
the vision into proven knowledge, are unperenved 
by them. There is too little u^erstandmg of the 
practical necessity of "impractical" investigiHona, 
of the sequence of research and the evolution of 
scientific knowledge. 

The support of biological research is especially 
precanous Cbetnjstry is prized os the source of 
new wealth, and physics ts the creator of magic 
devices wbidi nuke man more powerful, or give 
him pleasure and comfort. But fundamental bi¬ 
ology is seldom recogniced as the source from 
whkb agricnlture and mediane derive their power 
to feed men and jnske them healthy The situa¬ 
tion is made more difficult by the growing tend- 
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ency to s^mratc from the basic biological sciences 
tboM fields which have obvious human signifi¬ 
cance, and by tlie ^nation of guveminetit and 
commercial laborutones for practical research 
The magnitude of the financial resources for such 
work IS incomparably greater than for basic re¬ 
search which does liavc obvious practical ad¬ 
vantages A companson of the degree of sup¬ 
port given to these two types of investigation 
reveals the relative importance placed by society 
on the satisfaction of mtmediatc needs, as against 
the discovery of knowledge ncccsvry for tlic fu¬ 
ture improvement of liuinan welfare. 

The enrichment of man’s life by the liberation 
of hiB mmd from Ignorance and superstition is a 
benefit from research that is even less appreciated 
This IS because there are few who give thought to 
the arcumstances of life and the nature of their 
environment It is. indeed, assumed by many 
that only the few arc capable of benefiting from 
the intellectual satisfactions of a liberal education, 
and the majority are deflected into vocational stud¬ 
ies. I doubt the assumption It is more probable 
that inadequate interpretation of science and phi¬ 
losophy in our educational system, and in the 
pop^r press, has failed to reveal to the masses 
the Intellectual satisfactions of jmre sdcnce. As a 
result of this indifference, the furtherance of re¬ 
search that does not bear early fruits of practical 


value has depended on the support of a few en¬ 
lightened {dnlanthropiBki and academic administra¬ 
tors, and ujiofi teachers who make research their 
avocation. 

In these days of rapidly changing economic con¬ 
ditions It IS especially important tliat there be a 
very general understanding of the social signifi¬ 
cance of research If its motives and methods and 
values are as dearly appreciated by all classes of 
people as by sdwlars, we need have little fear that 
scientific expioraticm will be neglected m a demo¬ 
cratic state But this will only come to pass if the 
Hcientiat will assume rcs[ionsibihty for interpret¬ 
ing his work to the puldic, so that its meaning, os 
well as Its material benefits, may enneh the life 
of the people The support of research is not 
philanthropy but an essential clement of modem 
civilizabon This is more generally understood as 
scientists relate their discovericH, both pure and 
applied, to the intellectual and physical hfe of 
society. 

As research thus achieves a better recognized 
position in the social structure, financial support 
for oil phases of its activities will become more 
certain, and soentists will gam the positions of 
leaderdup necessary to insure wise organization 
and direction What is moat important, the ablest 
minds of the country will mdl4’ frequently be re¬ 
cruited for the discovery of natural knowledge 



A CRITIQUE OF MEDICAL RESEARCH 
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In accepting the picaaant but iionetheleAA ar> suicidcb or cardiac failures as related to or inBu- 

duous task of speaking on the subject of Medical enced by weatlier cnndilioiis unild properly be 

Research, I have felt soinewliat in awe not only of considered an out reaching branch of medicaJ re- 

thia audience but of the vanety of pussiblo nj>- search Nosogeugraph)—ilic study of the geo- 

proaclies to the subject and therefore the niceness graphical dlstrtbuiiun of disease, the nature of 

of the choice to be made under the circumstances inhibition in pigs, or the relation of gambtae nios- 

govenuitg this occasion Whether the treatment (juito to arthropods rarnerl from Africa to Brazil 

of the subject of Medical Research should be in by aerc^ilanes—the range can be ^side Tlie study 

the direction of a historical review, a {nreca<(t, a of tobacco mosaic has more tlian illumined our 

bhiepnnt, an analysis, a description, an onenta- knowledge of animal diseases due to viruses 

tion or elaborate definition, an indictment or bill Though I am therefore loath to set the ambit of 

of complaints, a eulogy, an apology, a defense— the term Medical Research, there can be no gom- 

ihcse at least have been some of the possibilities saying tlie fact that by common usage and iinpli- 

under consideration Yet one more fonii sug- cation medical research as a term connotes a poteii> 

gested itself, and I venture to assume tliat it is tial if nut an actual application to human liealtli 

the beat for present purposes—a critique of and human disease Tlie gamut covered by medt- 

Medical Research at present cal research may best be cuniprcheiulcd if we 

One can wnte to a subject but one speaks to realize that the psychology, the hiulog>, the phvsics 

an audience In choosing to present a critique of and chemistry of today become tomorrow's pbys- 

Medical Research, I was influenced by the reallza- lology and pathology and may well become the 

lion that your several and variant relations to iherapy or the preventive or dintcul medicine of 

Medical Research may include those of partici- day after tomorrow And, almost as often, the 

pant, collaborator, reflective witness, supporter, clinical problem of today may formulate the physi- 

director, or historian To such listeners, dcscrip- oingical investigation of tomorrow and pose iin- 

tiODS and maplike expositions of the subject w'ould penous inquiries to the chemist the day after tliat. 

offer but a picayune adventure with no more Possibly the word cntique is a mmicwhat am- 
gained than fathenng a few undisputed platitudes bitious term for the comments I sliall offer, yet 
Some bnef definitions, however, present them- these comments do involve comparisons with ac- 
selves—more as points of cheerful departure than cepted standonN (the characteristic of a critique) 
of lugubrious destination even though they are not marsliaJled in support 

In using the tenn Medical Renearch I include all of any one thesis, whetlicr cntical or explanatory, 
research undertaken with the Intent to extend our Deuuse there are inherent advantages in cm- 
Icnowledge of (he nature of health and disease in pliasizing the distinction between strategy and 

living tissue, and with special reference to human tactics, I had intended to group what 1 liave to 

beings. If you wish to know the actual range of say around those poles strategy as the art of 

medical research, a full list of research activities deciding when and on wliat you will engage your 

in say the year 193S in ten of our larger medica] strength, and tactics as the skill, econnniy, prompt- 
schotili would show so wide a range of subjects itude, and grace with which you utilize your 

as to leave you bemused at the task of defining strength to aMain the ends chosen by strategy 

medical research Nor is medical research bv any Just as there can be strategy in conversation—the 

means limited to medical schools. graduate work choice of the subject, for example—or strategy in 

in the other university faculties belongs to the the matter of vacation—summer, aotuhin, or 

category of medical research Meteorologica] winter, boating, fishing, or mrHintoin climbing— 

ftiidics upon the nature of cydonk storms can- there can be. and, more impuriant, there always 

not qualify ta medica] research, though a study of is, deliberately or inadvertently, a strat^cal ele- 

mtamiros or tbi aummscak rniLosopHiCAL sochtv, vol. 87, Ma 4, jaxuasv, 1944 
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meat in medical reiearch. Just ai moit activities 
can be viewed m terms of the dexterity, the 
binoothness, the elegance, the rapidity, the prompt¬ 
ness, the economy with which they are graced, so 
medical research is open to appnisal in terms of 
Its tactics 

1 first set nut to prepare a paper on the tactics 
aa well as tlie strategy of medical research, but 
soon found that scheme too ambitious, too exten¬ 
sive to be covered by anything better than an index 
of chapter headings such chapter headings as or¬ 
ganization, relation to teaching, recruitment, tenure 
and retirement ptdines, the implications of support 
for research from the state, from industry, from 
foundations, from private donors, the role of 
money prizes, of honors and citations, publlcatton 
problems both in technical journals and the lay 
press—^you can readily see that so many subjects 
cluster about the tactics of research as to pre¬ 
clude their being included with any remarks on 
strategy 5^ to^y 1 shall not discuss the tactics, 
the procedures, the practices and methods of medi¬ 
cal research, but rather direct your attention to 
the values and the purposes to be served in medi¬ 
cal research, what is worth doing, when and on 
what we may well engage our strength—in sum, 
the strategy 

Most of us would agree that wisdom is rarer 
than cleverness, and on reflection it would, I think, 
be evident that the strategy of research, if not 
more valuabJe, is at least more rarely a subjcict of 
discussion than the tactics. Strategy is more de¬ 
manding than tactics since strategy often must 
reckon with the desirability of doing nothing, or 
nothing at present, such intentional inactivity is 
often diflicult since inhibition or postponement 
exhausts nervous energy Furthermore, strategy, 
involving the knowledge of what may, and what 
may not, be worth doing, calls for the exercise 
of a sense of values, usually a more subjective and 
always a more mature or slowly developed sense 
than those accomplishments appropriate for tacti¬ 
cal success 

Therefore, perhaps the first strat^ic question 
for medical research is this ‘ Compared with other 
ways in whtdt the tune and strength of man 
cdaM be spent—for example, research in govem- 
oient, in economics, in mathematics, or aesthetic 
dcvdopiiient through poetry, music, painting, or 
tba other arts—does medical research offer a 
more vahiab^ return f The answer is not quite 
so obviously affirmative if we ponder on this pas¬ 
sage from Hans Zinsser WHtmg, of co u rse, of 
hhnielf, he saya: 


He became, however, a profoand admirer of White¬ 
head, who, it sconed to him, combined—In the wide 
honzon of hii mature wisdom—deep erudition of the 
hcicficci with tenslUvencM to aesthetic values, ap¬ 
pearing in this regard to posieM bome of the quali¬ 
ties, less creative but perhaps more contcmpmaneously 
sound, of a Goethe It was in Whitehead's diagnosis 
of (he sick world that R S recognized his own, lets 
learnedly arrived at, to the effect that, with the rapid 
development of Industrial urn and urbanization (b^ 
consequences of the Klenti he control of natural 
forces) there was a neglect of the "aesthetic quali¬ 
ties of the new material environment", there was a 
limitation of the "moral outlook" at a time when it 
was most needed Ibe "moral pace of progress,** 
says Whitehead, "requirn a greater force of direc¬ 
tion" but a grooved professionalism falso a con¬ 
sequence of the headlong rush of science) has brought 
it about that "the leading intellects lack balance" and 
'Hhe task of coordination Is left to those who lack 
either the force or the charocter to succeed in some 
definite career " The corrective, therefore, it seoned 
to R S, should he not In the checking of science, but 
rather In catching up with It. 

Thus, with >^itdiead*s assistance, K.S thought 
he understood the general diagnosis But that is as 
far as he got before he died He stood before the 
problem u be often stood at the bedside of a danger¬ 
ously sick patient, helplessly hoping for greater physi- 
aani to point a way of cure, He looked to art, 
literature, and criticism as the instruments through 
which this might come For It seemed to him that 
what had happened was that mankind had been so 
busy planting the potatoes and corn and turnips of 
life that It had fotgotten to tend the gardens And 
now it had no gardens in the enjoyment of which it 
could find the reasons for which it had planted the 
potatoes and the turnips For the arts and the spirit¬ 
ual values which they represent (and this was the 
pathology of the disease) had come to be regarded as 
tnvial and not worthy of the efforts of serious men, 
a speculative commodity like stocks or postage stamps 
for rich collectors or a plaything for amateurs a^ 
eccentric Inconipc t cnts, at but, a civilised amusement 
or a hobby ^ 

In my mentiotung any challenge to medical re¬ 
search, you may be reminded of the advertuement 
m a Viennese newspaper which raq "Wanted: 
two hours* aipiment from an elderly gentleman 
opposed to matnmony, a young man reaolved 
to marry.** 1 do not pose the primary queatlon 
aa to the essential worth of mediesJ research juat 
u a bit of target practice The reason for asking 
oursclvea whether medical research deserves A 
the time and strength it dcmandi Is simple but 

■ Hans ZlniKr As / iffmftttber Him 432-4^, Bos¬ 
ton, 1940, 
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cofent: if we recount why medical revarch ib 
worth while* many of ll\e secondary questions of 
what kiiui of medical research we should do. will 
be brought Into far clearer dehnilion and perha]>b 
into correct subordination to the larger issues 

Jjct us then state wliy medical research is worth 
while 

Now the hrst and foremost reason for em¬ 
ploying our strength on medical research is tliat 
to do BO maintains and sustainK a rational in 
place of a superstitious view of being alive—a 
rational interprctatioii of Life in its myriad fomiH 
and functions Ry medical research we not merely 
learn important new facts, vre learn a method of 
thinking about what is already known By means 
of research we can reformulate the known, as 
well as master the unknown by a process of mod¬ 
est but FtlentlesB attmkm This rational inter¬ 
pretation of Nature—a hentage from the Greeks 
-—could, 1 think, be shown to be infinitely precious 
in the chief study of mankind, which is man 
Human conduct has never been continuously ra¬ 
tional, and yet, when 1^ research we finally may 
master all the itiain'qirings of behavior, wc shall 
have a rational interpretation of human conduct 
even when it is irrational—m place of the pas¬ 
sionate confusion of today 

The second reaaon for thinking Medical Re¬ 
search worth the strength that may be poured into 
li. IS intuitive and unanswerable it is a property 
of life to defend and protect its being Now that 
we can investigate disease and ao control it, we 
shall do so in iclf-defense The threat of dis¬ 
aster stirs our primitive etnotkms By so nmdi 
as a disease strllus early, it releases the protective 
sentitnentB of parents toward their childrm. By 
so much as a disease leaves the patient's character 
Intact while moving slowly and unswervingly to 
death. Medical Remrch upon such disease will 
never bek the sympathy, the interest, the hope, 
and the support of thCM who have the double 
privilege of thinking and giving Perhaps it is 
more than a coincidence that diseases causing 
changes in diaracter. and diseases terminating in 
swift and unexpected death, have been the last to 
receive support for their s^y Almost alwaya, 
changes in the character of a patient affect hu 
friei^ and family—their sympathies are pro¬ 
foundly disturbed and horror aM aversion out¬ 
strip pity. In diseases where death is never seen 
plu^'ug at the sleeve but is swift, unheralded, and 
masterful, hope, and so reflection, have not time to 
dispute ^ Ism. 

The thM reason why medical research should 


receive the investment of time and strength is that 
the medical sciences have a right to share with 
other sciences the glorious freedotn of curiosity 
implicit in the words "Pure Science *’ If you 
feel an almost sensuous pleasure in the discovery 
of order and natural law, you will not liave to fall 
hack on the rcaiwuraiKts that ‘'curiosity pays" or 
such phrases as "the usefulness of useless knowl¬ 
edge," etc To lx* informed tiiat Pure Science 
Pays, always reminds me of the carh nnssionancs 
tu Tfawaii of whom it w.is said that "they went 
out to do good and they did very well" So 
precious and exhilarating an elixir of intellectual 
life as curiosity, I prefer to take straight, undi¬ 
luted, without bush or adulterant 

Because medical research tends to place the 
study of man on rational grounds, because it offers 
free range to intellectual curiosity, and because its 
concern with the protection of life is an axiomatic 
and inescapable extension of the instinct of self- 
preservation, we may settle the first strategic ques¬ 
tion by affirming that medical re^rch, when coni- 
|)ared with other types of human inquiry solin- 
tude. and activity, at least deserves all the attention 
It has thus far received, favorable as this has licen 
of recent years 

With no further hesitation or reluctance as to 
value of medical research we may turn now to the 
more tangilde and debatable questions—when and 
on what research may we wisely engage our 
strength^ 

Now tile firbl comment on the actual strategy of 
medical research is that it is becoming too rare an 
experience This expcnence m selecting research 
projects, in estimating their possibilities and ap- 
t>raising their performance, has tended to Ixcocne 
the function of persons outside the ranks of ac¬ 
tual investigators. It is a privilege which of late 
has fallen to the officers of the Foundations, in¬ 
stead of rconming the responaibility of the mveati- 
gatori or the administrators of our universities 
The treasurer's report for 1942 ui a well-known 
western umversity showed a total of $847,000 in 
contnbulions for current purposes, of which less 
than $47,000 wu reported as unearmarked monev 
Widi leas than' 5 percent of the research funds 
on which to oxergise their powers of discrimina¬ 
tion and selectkHi. tha faculty no less than the ad- 
ministmive officers may be expected to lose first 
their liberty, then their responsibility, and finally 
their ability to exerase Juclginent as to what re¬ 
search IS worth doing It is my personal convic¬ 
tion that the Foundations have set an example and 
established a fashion of giving earmarked fundsi 
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which has been followed by a lai^ number of 
private donors, and which possesses among obvi¬ 
ous attractions some serious eventual disadvant¬ 
ages for the reapicnt institutions Principal 
among the disadvantages are the emphasis placed 
upon showmanship and expert mendicancy, the 
atrophy through disuse of tl^ cntical faculty, the 
loss of responsibility for local prolilems and of 
pnde in tackling them independently, and finally 
a restlessness that is second cousin to the restless¬ 
ness caused by absentee own e r s hip So forceful 
a group of accusations would deserve more than 
the word "disadvantages" if they were all to be 
found always in full-blown development They 
are never complete, but partial and varying in in¬ 
tensity For It must be remembered that many 
a gift for research is a direct answer to a request 
for funds which was bom free and unlrainmclled 
in the mind of an investigator Nonetheless, 
strategical experience, that is, expenence in select¬ 
ing research prohlcms and projects, is on the 
whole too infrequent in our medical schools, and 
the impact of war research contracts can naturally 
do nothing to oflFset the diminishing exercise of 
free choice 

The one device cxpliatly designed to correct 
the predominauce of earmarked-finanang of re- 
sear^ deserves attention It is the so-called fluid 
research fund—a pool or account from which, 
under exclusively local guidance, sums are with¬ 
drawn for the support of select^ research proj¬ 
ects I do not believe, however, that deciding 
how money is to be spent is research strategy 
Deciding what is worth doing is strategy, having 
money at hand encourages the business of securing 
such expenence in strategy We are foolish not 
to distinguish money spending from research 
strategy And T nerd hardly add that unless the 
discrimination and the fearlessness of the Fluid 
Research Fund Committee are of a singularly 
high order, the resulLs in work wasted and feelings 
bruised will not speak for the omtiniiation of 
Fluid Research Funds 

Though GDcmnents upon the experience in esti¬ 
mating and aj^raisiDg research work could easily 
qpeupy the rest of my time, 1 shall take leave of 
it in repeating that almost certainly there la too 
Httle of such experioice among the medical ad- 
ratiiti of today They nearly all need or could 
from practice m managi]^ a fund ddib- 
erately made free and tincaimarked year after 
year, since that might force them to examiae and 
dccxic what is worth domg. No more generally 
useful gift than a Fluid Research Fund could ht 


made to a medical school resolved to provide the 
intelligence and protect the integrity required by 
a fully responsibte ocannuttec. 

"When and on what shall we engage our 
strength?" runs the strategist's question. Merely 
to consider the question "when^" reveals the dif¬ 
ference between two kinds of research which, like 
two arrows held in the hand, overlap for most 
of their length though they point in opposite 
directions We may postpone research until there 
are some "good leads/* some promising hunches, 
some encouraging suggestions that we are not far 
removed from a And Or, lacking any leads or 
promising indications but m most urgent need of 
finding something somehow, we may not wait but 
push research forward in desperation To the 
question "When shall we engage our strength in 
research?" one type of response waits for favor¬ 
able conditions, the other cries out "Now!—We 
must!" Needless to say, the one form is com¬ 
mon in peace, the other in war I have often 
heard that the methods of wartime research should 
Ik applied in peace, as well as laments that the 
criteria of peacetime research are foregone or for¬ 
gotten in war Obviously the point of departure, 
the motivation, and the results of the two types 
of research are radically different When war 
demands a specific prohlm be tackled, the focus¬ 
sing of every sort of applicable ideas and experi¬ 
ence IS called for In peacetimes research is not 
so hard pressed and tends to weigh more carefully 
the state of current knowledge and the leads It 
provides, the quality of the researcher and the os- 
slitance provided him in colleagues, consultants, 
assistants, and equipment The conditions of war 
and peace are radically different and so are the 
motives of research workers, but the contrast 
ought to be instructive. If war research in medi¬ 
cine can teach peacetime research anything, it 
probably is this if A and B are working on prob¬ 
lems eomplenientary or otherwise closely related, 
it is a particularly wise expenditure of research 
funds to pay the expense of visiting each other. 
This IS constantly done m war and all too rarely 
dune in peacetimes Also it seems obvious that 
wartime research will demonstrate the remarkable 
effcciivciiesa of co-ordinated research programs, 
as well for medidng as for other subjects In 
the rather remarkable speed with which some pro¬ 
grams have been execoted we forget that freedom 
from teaching has released energies otherwise ex¬ 
hausted in peacetime And we forget that war¬ 
time resear^ pperates on very large finandal rc- 
soaroes and that patriotic self-sacrifice oils many 
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a bearing that would heat up with the friction of 
peacetime competitiveness and ]eB]ou5y 

Before naniing some areas of present ignorance 
(and as, I hope, future knowledge), wluch will 
probably receive the strategist's attention, 1 would 
like to insist that the primary and ahnost sacred 
right of choosing a subject to be studied, of fram¬ 
ing a hyjiothrsis to be tested, of planning and jxr- 
forming some crucial expenment, lielnngs not to 
the donor or the a^lniiniatrator, but to the investi¬ 
gator himself If this privilege n not explicitly 
declared to he that of the investigator, the suspi- 
aon will soon sporulatc that medical research 
should be directed from a strategical G II Q — 
a concept so remote from my ctmvictionB and so 
repugnant to my tastes as to call for repudiation 
at once 

Indeed, I have had experiences that make me 
wonder whether young scientists in this country 
feel quite as free to choose their own problems as 
I would like to have them feel For a niimlicr of 
years 1 used to talk with candidates for advanced 
feUowshijia of The Rockefeller Foundation They 
came from different countries, and were the result 
of different systems of education and maturation 
To the question "What dn you want to do on your 
fellowship^" the American usually replied in terms 
of a problem certainly set anrl probaldy Hclcctod 
by his professor This seemed so much less fre¬ 
quently the case with candidalcii of other nationali¬ 
ties that I came to expect it os the American 
answer Was it a continuation of our national 
inclination to snffer children gladly, prolong ado¬ 
lescence patiently, and delibemtely defer maturity^ 
Or was there nothing national about it^ When 
closer observation bhowe<l that fellowship candi¬ 
dates from the Mukllc West formed a group 
quite at variance to all the other Americans, the 
phenomenon became more interesting The Mid¬ 
western candidates usually know what they arc 
interested in thcmscivea' why Midwesterners do 
not as frequently mirror their professors* inter¬ 
ests os the rest nf the Americans, I do not know 

If 1 am right in my imprcssioo that American 
medical research at present is not particularly hos¬ 
pitable to the young investigator wlio formulates 
completely fresh hypotheses in fields not familiar 
to his seniors, then we should find in research 
literature today a rather large number of mstnnees 
in which the primary or getminal c^»ervation has 
been made by young mvestigatora not in the 
Umted States but in other countries After ten 
yean abroad and ten years at home, I would be 
uidined to think that there are countries where 


more value is attached to independence and origi¬ 
nality of thought than in this country. We 
Americans have been inclmcd to belittle the brief 
report in foreign literature that contains an ob- 
hcrvation and a hypothesis to fit it but lacks com¬ 
plete substantiation or massive proof Some¬ 
times T tiunk we forget what the last war did to 
the strength of European lalx>nilones. that they 
commonly have not liecn the equal of the German 
chemical organization And wc forget that it is 
by just such incomplete hut fresh, independent, 
and pioneer ulibcrvations tlial some of our largest, 
most fashionable, and most heavily laden scien¬ 
tific caravans are led 1 beg you not to take 
offense at an observation in some wajs favorable 
to others than holders of American passports 
In the generation before mine a numlier of in¬ 
fluential Amenam medical leaders knew and 
undersinnd Kuropt‘on medical scimee through 
study periods there Today, I do not suppose 
there are four deans of American medical schools 
who have studied os much as two years anywhere 
outside of the United States Lack of travel or 
foreign residence at an impressionable age makes 
for parochial horizons and I think we may as well 
admit that we now have the elements of a con¬ 
tinental parochialism—rendered the greater by a 
nationalism of an intensity rarely if ever equalled 

But if I could presume uixm your patience, an¬ 
other criticism would be far more worth advancing 
than the complouit that youngbters in American 
medicine practice something of the chameleon's 
art Tlie extraordinary feature of medical re¬ 
search in America m our times i^ the frequency 
with which demonstrated alnlity in research is re¬ 
warded by being extinguished We praise re¬ 
search, wc earnestly seek and prayerfully select 
young investigators of promise, uc use productive 
scholarship and research ability as the cardinal 
coniudcratkms for promotion and even for the 
selection of professors Wc speak wonnly of the 
research career, and after all that build-up we 
contemplate with almost bovine plaadity the pro¬ 
fessor who can't du any more research because he 
iH too busy fulfilling the prevalent idea of a pro¬ 
fessor The situation is not merely a diverting 
paradox or an Bca.deinlc peccadillo It is a stupid 
and wateful abuse, committed, like many elusive 
futilities, in so noble a cause tltat its correction 
would seem disloyal. 

It would be consoling to think that only in the 
earlier stages of institutional development is it 
necessary to sacrifice researdi to adnuoistrition, 
and that once the preliminary planning has been 
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done, men selected and trained to do research will 
find a tradition and circumstances facilitating their 
natural tastes and aptitudes But the evidence 
about us hardly jujitifies such an evasive hope. 

A more oommon verbal exoneration of ^ dis¬ 
grace of obliging men of unusual research abibty 
to devote long hours to teaching and administra¬ 
tive work consists of saying' "Oh, if he didn’t 
like to do administrative work, he wouldn’t do it. 
Besxles, if he was really a research man and suc¬ 
cessful at It, he would let others do the teaching 
and administration" The fallacy of that par¬ 
ticular bit of gratuitous character guialysis is that 
it docs not fit the salary and promotion policy 
observable in all schools (and some institutes), 
where the assurance of tenure and the reward of 
salary are attached to teachmg and administrative 
responsibilities, and not to the pursuit of research 

Now those of you congenitally disposed to seek 
for something harder and better than laissez faire 
will bear with me if I mention by way of reme¬ 
dies or solutions three procedures which in some 
measure at least keep research men m arcum- 
stances favorable to their best productivity 

One is the creation apart from the umversitics 
of Research Institutes or Centers for Advanced 
Study Like quinine in the South Pacific, this ts 
a pretty good remedy but there's not enough of it 
to go around But even if the research institutes 
became quite numerous, they would still have to 
connect thcmbcives somehow with universities in¬ 
terested m research, m the effort to be near new 
blood and adequate recruitment So at long last, 
the importance of having research men in the 
universities would be recognized as imixirtant after 
all 

Another remedy is to create special status for 
research men—to call them Reswch Professors, 
or Distinguished Service Professors, and give 
them extra salary or freedom from large teaching 
loads Tliough such arrangements may have 
worked' reasonably wdl in some instances, they 
run counter to common sense in trying to devise 
a uniform title for exteptional men, in suggesting 
tliat other kinds of professors aren't expected to 
dp research, and in Implying that many men can 
constantly justify so magniloquent a title and so 
privileged a position Prot^y, however, the 
gmteat obsta^ to the establishment of researdi 
professors in diBtinctlmi to just plain professors 
is the incomprehension of the puWe ^'Why 
should a teaching institution have duplicate pro¬ 
fessors who donV teach ?" is the byman's query. 
I^believe that there we tojich upon the American 


tradition of higher education which assumes that 
universities are not societies of learned men with 
students in attendance, but large places of in¬ 
struction whose ultimate unit is not a savant but 
a "class" almost guaranteed "graduation" at a 
stipulated time. 

Now the presently senous aspect about indif¬ 
ference to whal happens to tlw research man 
when he becomes a professor is not merely the 
stupidity or the insmeenty or the wastefulness of 
such procedure, but tins: that by so much as in¬ 
stitutions and men favor research and learning, 
they can survive social change without vital losses, 
but by so much as institutions and men become 
identified exclusively with indoctrination and 
teaching, they will be used by political groups 
In that way lies discredit and possible disaster. 
The College dc France survived the French Revo¬ 
lution without much change* the University of 
Paris was dosed 

The third remedy is to mainlam as adjuncts or 
fdlowB or monhori (any Don-drscn|Xive tide 
would serve, the Engli^ employ the title "read¬ 
ers") a number of places equivalent to professor¬ 
ships, available to men of research ability but with¬ 
out any conspicuous title or Invidious distinction of 
status. The dikf consideration would be to maui- 
tain absolute separauon, but free passage between 
this poshion and professorial statos If the reader 
had not a complete idendty of status separate 
from the jMofessor, he'd soon be no freer than 
a substitute; if he could never beccane a professor, 
you'd have just another dead-end career in unl- 
verutits already quite costive enough 

The essential preoccupation of wi«e administra¬ 
tion is to create and to foster the circumstances, 
the human relationships, in which gifted men will 
be most productive and prodigal of didr gifts 
There are those who produce f^st in peace, there 
are those who produce best under pressure. 
scholar serves hii interest more wisely than his 
comfort And my thesit is that we need not have 
all professors, but some circumstances for the 
scholar who is not a professor—some easy-fitting 
tide that will encourage rather than constrict 
Possibly such a change would Increase the pro- 
fesaor^s responaibUlty for being a competent ex¬ 
positor. In America, hiding themselves in the 
alcuts of Rcseardi when someone begins to criti- 
dae disir Incapacities in ^leaking or writing or 
otherwise oonveylng facts and opLilotu, our pro¬ 
fessorial brethren oonte mn the art of exposltkxi, 
con(uslng it perh^ with exhibitiofiism or the like 

In warthne, the selectian of research projects Is 
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defenniofd in laife ineiwre by immediate need 
often preising enier^endea In peacetime^ the 
■election should be and usually u decided by the 
imagination of the investigator, operating with 
the existent knowledge and techniques of his day 
and age. With these two factors in mind 1 wouUl 
venture to predict a few characteristics to be 
eiqiected in the medical research m the second half 
of the twenbeth century. 

We shall be invesd^ing those factors affcct- 
the optimum performance of the organism, 
not merely the infections, intoxications, and de¬ 
generative changes which reduce or destroy its 
functions The distinction bet w een sickness and 
health has tended with the advance of knowledge 
to become quantitative and gradual rather than a 
quahtabve and abrupt difference. We have al¬ 
ready an extensive number of tests to measure 
degrees of lUncsk. An immense area awaits re¬ 
search upon the measurement or titration of func- 
lion Current studies of the performance of heart, 
lungs, and central nervous system at high altitudes 
illustrate this coming exploration nf conditions 
affecting c^muin functioning of organs, nigan 
systems, ai^ organisms. 

Such studies upon external factors affecting 
performance will eventually and certainly direct 
attention to intrinsic or inherent differences be¬ 
tween performers. So stnking will be the results 
of early studies in individuation that a likely im¬ 
petus win be given to anything explaining or even 
partially ifhiminating the remarl^le uniquenesa 
of every human bdng Fnxn three quarters 
besides the measurement of functions, I would 
expect light—the conditioned reflex studies, lortg- 
span studies of nutrition, and long-continued stud¬ 
ies of buman inhentance Indeed for the ade¬ 
quate cxecutioa of studies in human genetics we 
need among scientists something of the continuity 
as weH as the abnegation of the religious order, 
without, I hope, any of the incalculable genetic 
loasea inflicted on thie human race by most of the 
celibate religious orders. Some new organization 
of researchers must be evolved to carry on those 
studies of human phenomena which require many 
yeara to complete. We have had a foretaiste of 
such studies in the researches on child growth and 
development. In this held tlie tendency has been 
steadily to extend the period under which the 
individualB are under study. T have mentioned 
km^span studies of nutrition since it is evident 
tbnt not merriy temporary individual nutritional 
status deserves attention—which it is beginning 
to r ece i ve bu t the effects of nntrition on animal 


colonies over periods of tunc adequate to estab¬ 
lish the results of dtcls on genetically known stock 
in terms of tlicir reproduction and survival F^rub- 
ably other psycholugicol approaches should be 
atided to the cnnditioncd reflexes—in order to 
reveal tlie slow and cumulative expcncnccs by 
which an individual hecoines unique Certainly 
the medical research of the second half of tins 
century will emphasize the funcluHi of tlie nerv¬ 
ous system, from the study of llie mrxe impulse 
to psychology and psychiatry 

Surely any discutoion of valuer in current medi¬ 
cal research could well affonl mention of subjects 
seemingly neglected or temporarily ignored but 
which might probably or dc&inibly receive atten¬ 
tion in the future One is tom between the 
prophecy built upon conviction and the prophecy 
bom of hope Whether a statement belongs in 
the {dam future indicative, the subjunctive, or the 
optative nxxxl, it la hard to be sure 

In any event I should like to name a few fields 
for research in wliuJi the value for human life 
would seem to justify a great deal of effort. In 
the first group are subjects almost sure, under any 
arcuinsiances, to be purbued in the predictable 
future with increasing vigor, in the seomd group 
I place subjects the strategy of whose future 1 
would less uillingly see left to cliance 
The aero[dane and tlie great expansion of travel 
in this war and in the future will favor nosogeog¬ 
raphy—the geography of disease—and its natural 
oorollary. the study of the relation of climate to 
disease and health I^t me odd that there is no 
reason why meteorological medicine cannot enjoy 
the benefits of being an expcnmental science, with 
advantage to animal husbandry as well os to man 
It would be natural in the light of our discoveries 
in nutntion and in psychology to enqdiasi/e the 
influence of nun's surroundings, for it dawru 
upon an increasing number of investigators that 
to co m prehend what man is, you must be pre¬ 
pared to study what he takes in from his cnviron- 
ment and wh^ are his external relations as wefl 
ns his internal arrangements This type of con¬ 
sideration will give an ecological flavor to many a 
research project—and the environment may be 
dealt with in a wide vanety of terms—sociology, 
epidemiology^ political or industrial organization, 
or psychological stimuli. In the light of the cer¬ 
tain increasing average span of' human life the 
degoimtive and the chronic diseases will receive 
greatly increased attention. Genatnes may weiU 
establish its entirely logical claims to serious atten¬ 
tion. 
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Among my major hopes let me record the wish 
that biophysics be soon recognized as the brother 
of biochemistry, even if the time is now too late 
to consider it the twin. If the last world war was 
m a sense fought by the chemists, this war is 
similarly being won by tlie physiasts Is there 
any reason for not expecting great things from 
establishing facilities and careers for biophysicists? 
One of the natural outgrowths of such a preclimcal 
science might be the now long overdue develop¬ 
ment of physical tlicrapy in this country. Please 
do not conclude that 1 think it time for chemistry 
to cede place to physics On the contrary, the 
cleveloprncnt of chemotherapy m this country has 
called for support for the last twenty years. I 
should think the life insurance ocmipanies could 
try to regard themselves as Intelligent businesses 
nther than timid irustces laboring in the light of 
stained glass windows It would be a mark of 
intelligence for life insurance companies to put 
up funds for tlie support of rcscaich in chemo¬ 
therapy comparable to what the food industry is 
putting up for research in nutntion Think of 
what biilfanilamlde and penicillin will save the life 
insurance companies ui the next five years I 

Of course tlie closest compamon of first-rate 
cheniotherapeuTic research is pharmacological re¬ 
search I would hope for measures leading to a 
substantial recruitment of first-rate talent in phar¬ 
macology and a far wider application of pharma¬ 
cological methods to the resolution of problems 
throughout medipne 

The time is ripening for the application of 
genetics to the study of human disease and nor¬ 
mal human physiology. As a natural concomitant 
of increasing knowledge of human heredity, I be¬ 
lieve we shall bee a growth in the so-called ‘‘con¬ 
stitutional mediane” and that facts so obtained 
u^l illumine not only disease but the innate func¬ 
tional capacities characteristic of different persons. 

Possj|bly Medical Research will, in the next 
decade or two, hold up its method of thought to 
critical review and oi^sis I find the Ic^ of 
interpretation of data so poinfufiy low that, for 
example, I should like to hear |io one attribute a 
condition to any cause without being obliged to 
specify whether he meant the cause to be under¬ 
stood as the predisposing, the precipitating, or the 


perpetuating cause If, u Francis Peabody In¬ 
sisted, a scientist is known by his mental proc¬ 
esses, I believe that esqiliat and detailed researdi 
on the mental processes appropriate in medicine 
would bring great returns to research if only in 
the disaplme it would establish 
In cloBUig, let me offer the following summary: 
In offering this criUque of the present status 
of medical research in tlw Umted States, emphasis 
was placed upon the ends, the objectives, a^ the 
values of medical research. Space would not per¬ 
mit a full account of tlie conditions, the procedures, 
methods and means of its administration, prosecu¬ 
tion, and support, and these tactical considerations 
were omitted 

Tlie main claims upon our efforts, our resounces, 
and our attention, which medical research presents, 
are these it sustains a rational interpretation of 
life, it is an inescapable extension of tbe instinct 
of self-preaervatioii, and it gives to man a par¬ 
ticularly interest 11 % field for the exercise of intel¬ 
lectual cunobity 

The strategy of medical research, that in, the 
(leading of when and on what to use our investi¬ 
gative energies, is an exercise with which the pro¬ 
fessors in our schools have all too little experi¬ 
ence The creation of Fluid Research Funds 
would increase their familiarity with the art of 
deciding what research is worth doing 

This inexperience may be traced to the earlier 
years of training when many a young American 
feels more the impact of his teacher's Interests 
than the full responsibilities of his own cunosity 
But chief among the characteristics of American 
research to which I have drawn attention Is the 
remarkable way in which ability in research is 
neutralized, sterilized, or otherwise wasted by tbe 
existing demands of adnonistration and teaching. 
Tlie creation of readerships or posts of equal pay 
and tenure to professorships, but without the tra¬ 
ditions or comiotation themf, is urgently needed. 

To these comments I have added some sunrasei 
as to the probaUe directkms and chancteristlci 
of medkal research in the next few decades. 
Nosogeography, the effe c t of differences of envi¬ 
ronment on genetically similar organlsmst genetics, 
biophymes, and chemotherapy seem probable and 
promising fields for medical researdi in the future. 
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“OBnANizATioN and direction of rcBcarch”— 
how repelkiit these words would have been to 
many of the creative minds of the post, and may 
still he to B few of those of the present I The 
famoua scientists of a hundred years and more 
ago were mostly solitary workers, orgamzing no 
research except their own and directing nobody 
but tbemselves This seems entirely natural, for 
research is by its very definition the unplannable 
activity par excellence Yet most scientists of 
today belong in institutions organized under direc¬ 
tors, and there is little to suggest tliat they are 
either less successful or less happy tlian their iso¬ 
lated forerunners Therefore, strange as it might 
liave seemed to a Newton or a Faraday (and we 
do not know that it would have seem^ strange 
to them), there is no present reason for s]ieiidlng 
time in marslialling proofs that organization and 
direction can be good Hie question is not bow 
to justify organization and direction, hut how to 
coiitnve them to the best advantage, never for¬ 
getting that there will always be some men of value 
who will do best without either 

Mr Taylor's answer to this question is im¬ 
peccable but incomplete To get good direction 
we must have a good director So we most in¬ 
deed, but how shall we recognize hmi^ Luckily 
the graduate student seems to have a flair for 
rcGognuing him, else there would not be so many 
examples of an academic sdentut pounog forth 
from his laboratory such a flood of new knowledge 
as no one man could discover in ten lifetimes 
But this partial answer pertains only to the simpler 
part of the question, leaving unanswered the other 
part How choose the director for a group whi<di 
is composed not of docile beginners, but of ma¬ 
ture and independent men? This task also is 
sotnewliat simpbfied by the fact that many mature 
and competent men are by preference followers 
rather thu leaders. If an In^tute contains more 

^Written wabogt benefit of the mamucrlpts of the 
sltboi^ ebstracti of two were ivallible tad 
nqtei were taken during the preseDtations. 


tlian one of the leader tyiie, the demands on the 
tact and what Mr Taylor colls “the selfless wis¬ 
dom” of the director must be great 

Mr Hrnnk speaking for the biological sciences, 
would like the director to lie versed in them all 
and the physical sciences also He would like, I 
presume, tu hire the future Aristotle, and so should 
we all, but there is reason to fear that the world 
has already seen the first and the lost of the 
Anstotles Tins should nut, however, deter iu 
from trying to train a man to roughly equal pro¬ 
ficiency in (let me say) hvo sctpnccs, even at the 
cost of apparently leaving him less proficient in 
Imth than he might have been in cither hy itself 
the advantage might be great, tlie cost might even 
prove to be only apj^arent 

In listening to Mr Gregg's address, 1 derived 
the impressions that mi'dical research is largely 
research in applied saence, and indeed research 
of such obvious importance that it little needs the 
apologia which the speaker skilfully gave for it, 
that its financial means are much greater, and that 
its future enterpnses are much more clearly 
marked out for it, thou is the case with the saences 
colled "basic” or "pure ” Nevertheless his phrase 
"fluid research funds” implies that there is need 
that the available funds lie transferable from one 
enterprise to another, arxl this ogam brings up the 
delicate questions of organization and direction of 
a vast science, which have to be solved without the 
prospect of a future Anstotle becommg available 
to solve them 

Underlymg all others is the practical question 
Where is the money to come from? The scien- 
tista of other centuries lived on private means, on 
the income of sinecures, or on gifts All three 
methods are known today, though the word "sine^ 
cure” has acquired so unpleasant a connotation 
that one hesitates to use it even for a professorship 
of which the meumbent is tedinkally paid for de¬ 
livering one or two lectures a week. Actually the 
dicttonary tells us that the original meaning of 
‘‘sinecure” it not a position free of care for the 
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incumbeiit, but “in ecclesluticil bendice without 
cure of 90uls“; and i reMirch professorship, being 
a beneftce without cure of stidcnts, could blamN 
lessly bear the name. However the name may be 
regiixlcd, two of the speakers have told us that 
professorships of today are not sufficiently sine¬ 
cures Newer methods of financing reseat are 
support by pnvate industry and support by gov¬ 
ernment French science has been supported al¬ 
most entirely by the State, and its merits and 
defects should be carefully examined. Support 
by pnvate industry is superbly exemplified in this 
country Support by private mdustry, by endow¬ 


ments, by gifts, and by the leisure conferred by 
indep^ent means are all of them contingent on 
the present sodil system—call it the free-enter¬ 
prise system, call it the capitalist system, call it 
what you wOl Opposition to this system is loudly 
expressed by many, sometunes even from endowed 
institutions I think it behooves the rest of us to 
be more vocal in defense of the system whldi has 
made it possible for sudi entities as the Rocke- 
feUer Institute, the Carnegie Institution, the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, and the American Philoso¬ 
phical Society to be born, to flourish, and to 
achieve their aims in freedom 
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Lord Acton ‘ has outlined the hUtoncal back¬ 
ground of mtxlcni freedom ei>viUial to the social 
sciences The lesson of Athenian experience 
taught that "government the whole ])eople. 
being the government of the most numerous and 
powerful class is an evil of the same nature as 
unmixed monarchy and requires for nearly the 
same reasons institutions that shall protect it 
against arbitrary revolutions of opinion In 
Rome "the vice of the classic state was that it 
was both church and state in one Morality was 
undistinguished from religion, and politics from 
morals and in religion morality and politics there 
was only one legislator and one authonty "Tlie 
ancient wnters saw very clearly tliat each pnn- 
Liple of government standing alone is earned to 
excesses and provokes a reaction Monarchy 
hardens into despotibni, aristocracy contracts into 
oligarchy, democracy expands into the supremacy 
of numbers,"* While the necessity of checks os 
essential to liberty was thus recognized, classical 
avilization never achieved "representative govern¬ 
ment, the emancipation of the slaves, and lilierty 
of conscience These achievements became iios- 

1 Firrt Baron Acton. The I/utory of rreedom and Other 
Essays (London, 1922)' 13 Cf Shailcr Mithewfl, The 
Spiritual Interpretation of History ((.ambrldac, 1916) 
The Utter ibciwa no appreciation of the necckiity of 
■ecunojc a balance between centralized oraanixarioni ■■ 
a ntcmni to frecdun. 

*Actfai, op eit \7, Sir Jsmei Macldntoth dctcribed 
the bumini of Hindu widows ai a honxir generated by 
“iinJon of law, of morale, and of religion. When they 
unite they are o mnlp o t e n L The coutm of nature may be 
■topped and we nay recoil from our most exquliite en¬ 
joyments. When these forces oppoae each other, their 
power Is proportionately dfanmiili^” (Memotrs of the 
f.ife of ikt Right HowmrabU Sir James Maekintosh 
(Lood^ 1936) 1 155 ) **90 far hi history, freedom to 
dibik, to obso^ to Judge men and things severely and 
dispasiinnaiifly, has been possible—always be it inder- 
ftood, for a few Individuals,—only in those socicUes In 
which num^B of different rcUgfous and political cur¬ 
rents have been struggling for dnnrininn** (PendlctoQ 
HtfHng, The PoiOki cf Democracy (New York, 1940) • 
429) 

^Aetorv o/. cit,, 19-20. 
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<sible with the rigid discipline under the Hebraic 
scnjitures and the cuiUributiun of Chnstianity 

When Christ said **Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and onto God the things that are 
(jod'b" those words gave to the civil power, un¬ 
der the protection of conscience, n 'aerrfiness it had 
never enjoyed, and bounds it had never acknowl¬ 
edged, and they were the repudiation of absolutisni 
and the inauguration of freedom For our Lord not 
only delivered the precept but created the force to 
exeiutc it To mamtani the necessary iiiununlty In 
one supreme sphere, to reduce all political authority 
mthin defined limits ceased to be nil aspiration of 
patient rcasoners and was mode the perpetual diarge 
and care of the most energetic institution and the 
most universal association in the world. Tlic new 
law, the new spmt, the new autliority gate to liberty 
a meaning and a value it hod not possessed in the 
philosopliy or in the caiistitutioii of Greece or Rome 
before tlic knowledge of the Truth that makes us 
free * 

The state was circumscribed in iti authonty by a 
force external to its own 

The downfall of the Roman empire was fol¬ 
lowed by the nse of the Roman churdi Hobbes 
wrote "If a man consider the nngmal of this 
great ecclesiastical dominion he will easily perceive 
tliat the papacy is none other than the ghost of 
the deceased Roman empire silting crowned upon 
tile grave tlicrcof."* In ihe words of Loeke, 
Chnsituinity made "the one invisible true God 
known to the world, and that with such evidence 
and energy, tliat polytheism and idolatry have 
nowhere been able to withstand it Its central¬ 
izing tendencies were followed after the invention 
of printing by the protests of Martin I.Aither, re¬ 
inforced the opposition of political states. He 
was compelled to \ukt up the position that author¬ 
ity was more dependent on dmne revelalioa and 
leas on ccclesiostfinAn His position and the trans¬ 
lation and printing of the DiUe opened tlie way, 
on the one hand, to the growth of the Calvintsltc 

»yfhd. 29 

«Mle Stephen, Hobbes (Loodon. 192 B) 23 a 

T Thaoaas Fuwleri Loche (London, 1683) 158. 
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itAte, u in Switzerland and in Scotland, and on 
the other, to the growth of Puritanism ae it flour¬ 
ished among the sects in Holland and in England 
*'The uibatitutum o( the Book for the Church wu 
the esMnce of Protestant revoh’’ (MotIqt) Cal¬ 
vin evaded the dangeri of the Refonnatiot] in 
ecdeaiastiaHm under Luther by enforcing two 
cardinal laws of hufiian society, self-control as the 
foundation of virtue, self-sacnfice as the condition 
of the common ueal, and created a new centre of 
union for Puntanism * The first English Baptist 
Church published a declaration of faith in 1611 
which stated that “no church ought to challenge 
any prerogative over any other" and that **thc 
magistrate is not to meddle with rchgion or mat¬ 
ters of conscience nor compel men to this or that 
form of religion,’' statements constituting “the 
first known expression of absolute liberty of con¬ 
science 

The divorce of Hcniy VUI brought the aner- 
gence of ecclesiastical power in England as dis¬ 
tinct from Rome and the concentration of power 
under the Tudors in the Crown, Parliament, and 
the Albican Church which came into conflict with 
Puritanism under the Stuarts The opening of 
the New World and the expansion of trade across 
the Atlantic and to the Mediterranean and to 
India brought vigorous complaints against trading 
monopcJies, the Crown, and the estaUiihed church 
Commercialism, Puntanism, and Parliament re¬ 
inforced each other Richard Baxter wrote 
“PreehcdderB and tradesmen are the strength of 
religion and civility in the I^nd; and gentleman 
and beggars and servile tenants are the strength 
of iniquity In the late sixteenth and the early 
seventeenth centuries Parliament began to reflect 
the influence of Puntanism 

The problem'^ of religioui and civil liberty 
reached a ensis toward the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century Among the Puntans there 
emerg e d the ''dogma of the two orders Man as 
man M&ngs to the order of nature . . . God is 
the creator and ruler^of both orders; but they 
have different economies and are ruled by different 
lawa”^ Roger Williams insisted on the one hand 
“o> the natural rights of spiritual men" Sepan- 

s Buoys by ihs Loie Hork Patdips, collected md sr- 
nnfBd ^ Henry Ncttleship (Oxford, 1889), S, dt xlL 

•N H. MarsbaU, ^ptists.” Bmtyc. BHt^ ed, K 

>• **Piiritsiilini." Eneyc Soinal Scigneto, 

S P. Weodhouse, Puntaniim and Ltbsriy (Uxi- 
dn. 1938), 

S P. Woodhoose, "^Porkuiiim and Dcmoctacy,*’ 
Cawfl dff H lour Economics and Po/U, ScL 4 (1): 9 ff,, 
1938. 


tkm of the two orders enabled the Purlttn to 
adopt “mdkal and naturalistic ideas, the sover¬ 
eignty of the people, and government 1^ consent 
ui the tialunl field, and to remain dogm^ in the 
spiritual field. The principle of segr^ation of the 
qiiritual and the natural, the church and the state, 
became the basis for the doctrine of toleralioii on 
the one hand and the secularization of the state on 
the Ollier " Moreover, “ideas of bberty, of equal¬ 
ity, of democratic organization, of government by 
the consent of the governed, of truth and agree¬ 
ment reached through free and equal discussion” 
within the order of grace were carried over to 
politics and the secular field “ Harrington wrote. 
“Where nvil liberty is entire, it includes liberty of 
conscience, where liberty of conscience U entire, 
It includes avil liberty Puntanism therefore 
had Its impact on politics in its insistence on agree¬ 
ment through discuBsion,^* the separation of 
church and state, a free state composed of equals 
paralleling a free churdi with a democratic form 
of government In the struggle between Puri¬ 
tanism and Charles I, the issues were sharply 
drawn and the king lost his head 

The Puritan revolution strengthened the posi- 
tioii of Parliament, but Charles I was an uncon- 
scionaNe time a-dying His spirit lived on in the 
restoration under Charles II aiid nearly a century 
after the glorious revolution of 1686 was reflected 
in George III. But the free press of the Nether¬ 
lands and the writings of Milton and Baxter and 
of I.ocke gradually prevailed in limiting the au¬ 
thority of the state and in extending rdtgioui 
liberty. To quote Lord Acton again: 

By arTMlhif tbe preponderance of France, the 
Revolution of 1668 itjuck the first real blow at con- 
dnental despotism At home it relieved dissent, puri¬ 
fied justice, developed the natlona] energies and re¬ 
sources, and nitiinately by the Act of Settlement, 
placed the Crown In the gift of the people.^* 


u/Md.; 11. ‘Tbe fiset to reoegnln It the trcmendone 
foroQ of the doctrine of Chrledu libeity UsdC, and its 
fundamental position u the straggle for rdiglous tolera- 
don,” 

*^/bU.: U. Ralabocoagh’i statement capreisef the 
follert Implication' *Thc poore s t he that is bi EagUnd 
has a life Id live, as the greatest be" (Md • 19) 
uOn tbi signlficaaoe of dtscussiofl, im Walter Bage- 
bot, PAysits and PoHHss (Tba Works of W^tsr Bagekot 
(Hartf^ 1889) 4* 569)'^espeda0y the answer to ciit- 
IcB of dlaCuseioii such as Cailyle; Par a oootrast wtfli 
PraDOe, see J U. Nef, irndastry md Covtmminl fa 
Prmes and fiagfoy, 154<^IM (PIdaiMpMa, 1940). 

M Actem, oA -ril.: 54-35. 
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Encroftchments on civil liberty under George III 
led to the outbursts of Junius and Wilkes in the 
interests of a free press, and with the success of 
the American Revolutions^ shifted the responsibil¬ 
ity of Parliament to tlie people rather than tu the 
Crown Parliament in its earlier struggle with the 
Crown overreached itself and, becoming adaptable 
to control George III, contnbuted to the break¬ 
up of the Empire 

In New England the Puntan element developed 
a theocracy comparable to that of Switzerland and 
Scotland "Thmrats of all kinds must be per¬ 
secutors" (T^eslie Stephen) Its harshness led to 
the expulsion of Roger Williams and to the settle¬ 
ment of Rhode Island Tlie stnigglc between 
Crown and Parliament in England accentuated 
the sqiaratist tendencies of the intensely ciHnmcr- 
ciahstic Colonies of New England The insist¬ 
ence of Crown and Parliament on supremacy in 
the reign of George III brought a variety of pro¬ 
tests m England and m the CoUimeb I jord Cam¬ 
den stated that "taxation and representation are 
inseparably united God hath joined them No 
Bntish parliament can separate them" Otis m 
the Colonies followed Coke and influenced Arlams 
m arguing that "in many cases the Common law 
will control acts of parliament and adjudge iheift 
to be utterly void, for where an act of parliament 
is against common right and reason or rqnignant 
or impossible to perform, the common law wll 
control It The common law occupied an im¬ 
portant place m the speculations which preceded 
the Revolution. Coke, with his reverence for the 
common law, BU[)porte<l Parliament against 
Charles I and was used to support tlie Colonies 
against F^liament The Assembly of Massachu¬ 
setts expressed a willingness of compromise by 
recognizing the Crown but not Parliament It 
stated on Mardi 2, 1773 "Our ancestors re¬ 
ceived the lands, grant from the king; and at 
the same time compacted with him, and promised 
him homage and allegiance^, not m hts puhlK or 
politic, but natural capacity only " Feudalism and 
the Crown were based on land and territorial 
rights Parliament cinerge tl with the influence of 

11 John Vlscdant Iforicv, Burts (London, 1921), ch. It 

i^Sce W P If Knmsdy, Erxayj m ConsHtuhomat 
(London, 1934) 3-23, 

1* Set A C licLottghlln. 7t# PomtdaticH of AmtrUam 
Ctm^tion^ism (New York, 1932) 125-126, slio R. 

G. Green, Pplihnl Idtas o/ tkg AmfneoM Kivchuion 
(Dorhain, 1932) • 124 ff i C a Mcllwaln, Tht Anuri- 
earn R^votuiioH* A CotuMniional InittpretAtion (New 
York 1923): 1S2 ff., C H Vtn Tyne, TA# Cauus oj 
ihi War of Jndopmiener (Boston, 1922) 1, ch. be 


l>nmogeniture and the imporiance of maritime 
trade Settlement on the North American con¬ 
tinent brought conflict with the authonty of Crown 
and Parliament 

The revolt of the Colonies against the centraliz¬ 
ing tendencies of Crown and Parliament brouglit 
them face to face with the problem of framing an 
acceptable central organization in the Constitution 
The influence of Milluii and Locke, though weak¬ 
ened m England under Walpole and later George 
III, was reflceled iii thi work*® of Frederick the 
Great and Voltaire and earned forward in the 
philosopliy of Jefferson It favored decentrali¬ 
zation Ilomiltnn and the federalists favored 
centralization The Declaration of Independence 
stiKxl in sharp contrast to the Constitution The 
compromise of balances*' in the Crown, Courts, 
I^rds, and Commoiis iti Great Bntain emphasized 
by Blackstone and Montesquieu provided the pat¬ 
tern for checks between sources of power in the 
President, CungroMt, and the Supreme Court, and 
the necessity for appeal to the people 

The position of learning in the struggle for 
civil and religious liberty was precarious "Greatly 
as the Cahranistic churches have served the cause 
of political liberty tlicy have contnbuted nothing 
to the progress of knowledge "** 

Banished from the roman empire in the ^ixth cen¬ 
tury, or earlier, the classical conception of beauty of 
form re-entered the circle of ideas again m the fif¬ 
teenth century after nearly a Ihottsond years of 
oblivion oikI abeyance Cicero and Vergil, Livius 
and Ovid, had been there all along, hut the idea of 
comixisite harmony, on wlitJi their works uere con¬ 
structed, was wanting The restored conception, as 
if to recoup iNelf for its long suppression, took en¬ 
tire possession of the mind of educated Europe 


“The conditKHis of the order whicli was established 
sfti r the cunfunon of the fall of the Roman power before 
the inroads of the barbanons, and which constituted the 
Kuropc of the early and mkktic ages, m now tolcrmbly 
well understood, and the hiitunc rnntinuity or identily of 
that order li typified in two institutions, which by the 
middle of the eighteenth rcntiiry hod reached very dif¬ 
ferent stages of decay and possessed very diffcroit povirrs 
of resutlnf attack. One was tlie German Empire, and 
the other was the Holy Catholic Church. Fredemdc 
dealt a definite blow to the first, and Voltaire did tJic 
same to the secohd,**' (John Viscount Morley, Valfaye 
(Loodoo, 1921) M34.) 

>1 See Gddwin Smith, Euays in Qnc$hont of the Day 
(ap, 1893) 95-97, also James Bryce, The American 

Commomocattk (New York, 1915) l,ciiB Mil, C A. Beard 
hronomic Origins of Jeffereoman Democracy (New 
York, 1915), V U Pairfogtoii, Tht Colomal UM 
JdOh-lSOO (New York, I9r) 

■* Fuoys by the Late Mark PatHson 2. 41 
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The firit period of the renaiuance pasted in adora¬ 
tion of the awakened beauty and In efforts to copy 
and multiply it. 

But In the fifteenth century, “educated Europe" Is 
but a synonym for Italy What literature there was 
outside the Alps was a derivative from, or dependent 
of. the Italian movement The fact that the move¬ 
ment on^nated in the Utin peninsula, was decisive 
of the character of the first age of classical learning 
(1400-1550) It was a revival of latin, as opposed 
to greek. literature It it now well understood that 
the fall of Constantinople, though an Inflocntial in¬ 
cident of the movement, rinkm for nothing among the 
causes of the renaissance. What was revived In Italy 
of the fifteenth century was the taste of the schools 
of the early empire--of the second and third century 
There were, no doubt, differing characteristics, for 
nothing In history ever exactly repeats itself But 
in one dedsive feature the literary sentiment of the 
fifteenth century was a reproduction of that of the 
empire. It was rhetorical, not scientific Latin lit¬ 
erature as a whole is rhetorical There are excep¬ 
tional books, such as the "Natural history” of Plinius, 
but, on the whole, the idea of science was greek, and 
is alien to latin To turn phrases, and polish sen¬ 
tences, was the one aim of tiic lllterateur of the em¬ 
pire Ihls divorce of the Lteratnre of knowledge, 
and the literature of form, which charactensed the 
epoch of decay under the early empire, characterised 
equally the epoch of revival in the Italy of the popes. 
The refinements of literary compositjon in verse and 
prose, and a tact of emendation founded on this re¬ 
fined sense, this was the Ideal of the scholar of the 
Italian rcnaiasance 

The decay and extinction of the artistic enthusiasm 
of the Italians was gradual, but may be said to have 
been consummated soon after the middle of the six¬ 
teenth century ■■ 

As the eye, captivated at first by charms of per- 
KXi, leirns in time to see the graces of the soul that 
luiderly and shape them, so the classics, which had 
attract^ by their beauty, gradually revealed to the 
modern world the rich wisdom which that beauty 
enshrined The first scholars of the renaissance en¬ 
joyed, without labour, the harraoniei of language, the 
perfection of finish, which the great masters of latin 
style had known how tp give to their work. Just 
when mtatlon had de g enerated into feebleness, man¬ 
nerism, and affectation, the discovery was made that 
thme exterior beauties covered a world of valuable 
knowledge, even in the latin writers. And underly- 
Ittg the faitiJi literature, it was perce i ved, was pne 
mm valuable still, the greek. Tlia Interest of the 
educated world was transferred from the form to 
the matter of jmdeat literature. Maasea of useful 
knowledge, natural or political, the social experience 

■*Vsrk Psttlson, /jmt CaMshea i559-^ldf4 (Lemte 
ia7S) i 507-50^ 


of many ge nc r atk xia, were found to have Uhi im- 
nodeed In books which had been all the whfle In 
everyone's hands. The knowledge and wisdom thus 
burled la the greek writers presentod a striking con¬ 
trast to die barren sophistic, which foniicd the enr- 
ricnhim of the Khodls 

It became the task of the scholars of the second 
period of the classical revival to disinter this knowl¬ 
edge. The classics, which had been the object of 
taste became the object of sdenoe ** 

The first period of humanism m which the words 
of the ancient authors had been studied, was thus 
the preparatory school for the humanism of the sec¬ 
ond period, in which the matter was the object of 
attention . The firil period m the liisttnr of 
classical learning may be styled the Italian The 
second period coincidei vrith the french school If 
we ask why Italy did not continue to be the centre 
of the humanist movement, which she hod so bril¬ 
liantly inaugurated, the answer is that the intelligmce 
was cni^^ by the reviviscence of ecdcsiaBtical 
ideas. Learning is research, research must be free, 
and cannot coexist with the claim of the catholic 
clergy to be su perior to enquiry The french school, 
It will be observed, is wholly in fact, or in intention, 
protestanL As soon as it was decided, as it was be¬ 
fore 1600, that France was to be a catholic country, 
and the university of Pans a catholic university, 
learning was extinguished in France. France, "no- 
verca Ingenlorum” saw her unnvalled scholars, ex¬ 
patriate themselves without re g ret, and witliout re¬ 
pentance With Scallger and Saomaise the seat of 
learning waa transferred from France to Holland 
The third period of elissial learning thus coincides 
with the dutch school From 1593, the date of Scali- 
geris r e m o va l to Leyden, the supremacy in the re¬ 
public of learning was possessed by the Dutch ** 

With the asttsilnation of Henry IV, Casaubon 
migrated from Frarux to England 

The struggle m England was disastrous to its 
univtraitiea 

When twenty years of tranquillity and order hod 
restored the p^Ulity of intellecttiat life, we find 
two rcsahf. First, that taste, poetry, and literature, 
were the first InteUectnal fruit to revive after the 
moral pestilence which had desolated the nation. The 
rdga of ElUabdh produced accordingly a rich har¬ 
vest of poetry and general literature, but It was not 
tiD the beginning of the next century that speculative 
thought wod the severer studies again raised their 
beads. Secondly, that the movement of the natlooa] 
mind is carried on no longer witiiin the UnIversStiet, 
but without them. From that lime to the present, tbs 
U ni vcra ltl ei have ceased to originate, to rule, even to 
respond to, or he affected by, nsch Intalleittnal ac- 
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tivity o ^ ludoo hu poMeued. TIm whole of that 
iphm of thoo^t In which a hbcral traimnf coniitts, 
or by which it can be accompllibed, hai been aban< 
doned by tlMOL So far aa it has gona on at all, It 
has gone on without them Ever since Henry Vllf b 
first interference with opinion here, the Unlvcnltiea 
have been kept in depe^nce by the States, under 
EUnbeth, and tinder James and Charles, the fetters 
were drawn tighter and tighter, and education, 
starved by Ha aeveranoe from the living current of 
thought axid opinion, gradually died out ** 

The meaanrea then taken in the cause of order, se¬ 
curity, and peTmanence, had the effect of drying up 
the very springs of our life, and cut us off from giv¬ 
ing or receiving from the nation at large a healthy 
intellectnal Impulse. Then was laid the foundation 
of that fatal divorce between the Universibcs and 
the national mind, which haa lasted ever since This 
alienation reached its acme, politically, about the mid¬ 
dle of the last centnry, when Oxford had become 
Indentlfied with the sullen and anti-national Jacobite 
faction, morally and intellectually, about the close of 
Uic century, when It can scarcely be said that the 
University gave any education at all We sustained 
uur very e xisten ce by means of our political con¬ 
nexion and our landed property, and h^ altogether 
lost our hold on the nabonal mind. Speaking only 
of Oxford, and omitting exceptional instances, inch 
as the prelections of Sanderson on Moral Philosdphy 
in 1643, or those of Bladutone ou Engllih Law in 
1754, we may say, that from the Laudian Statutes 
of 1636, till the First Examination Statute of 1801, 
the University eurrinUum became more and more 
narrow, the eifiaency of what remained, less and 
less 

The results have been described Adam Smith, 
Gibbon, and others in the late eighteenth century 
Sydney Smith”* wrote, '^The only consequences of 
a uiuveriity education ate the growth of vice and 
the waste of money."”* Advances In philosophy 
came from the Continent and particularly Holland 
Advances in astronomy and mathematics after 
Galileo and the dlaoovety of circulation of the 
Uood by Harvey early in the seventeenth century 
provided the background for the philosophy of 
Descartes and Spuwza and the wntings of Hobbes, 
Bacon gave an impetus to the study of science par- 
ttcularly by hu attack on the dialectics of the 
school men. Locke toward the end of the century 
stimulated an interest in psychology, and Newton 
made notable advances in mathematics and as- 


ffsssyi 6y fk# l^it Mark Patiuon 1 449. 

^ See 7^ H^orkt of Ihg Rep, Sydney Smith (Loidao, 
1B48) Ij 383^991 

NG W E. Russell, Sydney SmUk (Loodcxi. 1905) ; 12. 


tronon^ While England made its contributions. 
Pattlson has written * 

Tf wc tatie the philobuphical and religious litcrattire 
of England for the earlier half of the eighteenth 
century, we shall find upon it the stamp of a second¬ 
hand and derivative character The writirigs of the 
English Deists—Shaftesbury, Chubb, Toland, and 
Weston—have that sort of originality which pro¬ 
ceeds from Ignorance of what has been thought or 
wntten The speculative impulse came from the 
Continent' from two or three leading minds—from 
Descartes, Spinosa, and Bayk In England it ob¬ 
tained notoncty, publicity, and diffusion 

While the vigorous struggle for civil and reli¬ 
gious liberties in England was being prosecuted 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen¬ 
turies and their position in the United States was 
bbing strengthened and consolidated, tlie princi¬ 
ples uf economic liberty were being formulated 
and advanced in Scotland, "the only kingdom m 
which the Reformation triumphed over the re¬ 
sistance of the state" Union with England in 
1707 provided the background for an escape from 
the intolerance of religious tyranny in the expan¬ 
sion of trade”* from Glasgow and in the attrac¬ 
tions of law”” and literature in Edinburgh. *'that 
garret of the earth,—that knuckle-end of England 
—that land of Calvin, oatcakes and sulphur ***” 

The iiniversilirs of Scotland escaped from the 
heavy hand of the state, and while the church at¬ 
tempted to excommunicate Hume, it was possible 
for him and for Hutcheson and Adam Smith to 
strengthen the extension of civil liberties in the 
direction of economic freedom Adam Smith pre¬ 
sented a systematic extension of pnnaples first 
m the spintual and then m the natural field His 
Theory of Moral SenitmenU, published in 1759, 
gave a "system of ethics on the baaii of a har¬ 
monious order in nature guided by God, and in an 
incidental manner applies hii general dotmine with 
strict consistency to the economic order "** 

Raiaye by the Late hi ark Pattieon 2 402-403. 

W R Scott, Adam Sm%th at Student and Prejeuor 
(Glasgow, 1937) 

•• “Every youth, of every tmipcr end almost every de- 
•criptioii of character, b leitl either to itudy for the bar, 
or lo a wrTtrr*i office as an apprentice. Is a lad 
■topld, the law will iharpen him,—b he too niercurlal 
the bw win iww him sedate ;^liaa be an estate, be oiay 
get a sheriffdom^ ib he poor, the richest lawyers have 
aner f rf from poverty ,>-is he a Tory, he may become a 
dep u i e ^vocate4i be a Whig, he may with far better 
ho^ expect to become” {The Journal of 5ir fValter 
Scott (Eifliibarih, 1890) . 36l) 

u G. W. E Russell, Sy^ey Smith (London, 1905) : 28. 

■•Jacob Viner in Adam Smith 1776-1926 (Chicago^ 
1928) 119. Sec also G. R. Morrow, iM, ch. vL 
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Smith's doctnne that economic phenomena were 
manifestations of an iinderlyinff order in nature gov¬ 
erned by lutuml forces, gave to English econamicfi 
for the first time a definite trend toward logically 
consistent B>nlbcslB of economic rclationshlpa, toward 
“system building ’’ Smith's further doctrine that this 
underlying natural order required for its moiit bene¬ 
ficent operation a system of natural liberty, and that 
m the main public regulation and private monopoly 
were corruptions of that natural or^r» at once gave 
to economics a bond of union with the prevailing 
phUosrq>hy and theology and to economibU and states¬ 
men a program of practical reform ** 

While the virtues of self-reliance and self-denial 
were in the New Testament^ they were not fully 
recognized until th^ had been made the founda¬ 
tion of political economy m the Wealth of Na~ 
tionj ^ Scotland became land of porridge 
and poliiical economy " 

Professor Hollander has traced the influence of 
the master's work in tlie establishment of the clas¬ 
sical school of political ecomimy The lectures of 
Dugald Stewart, in which tlie doctrines of the 
Wealth of Nations were expounded, were at¬ 
tended by James Mill, the father of John Stuart 
Mill, Sydney Smith, John Ramsay McCulloch, 
and Henry Brougliam 'The ‘gospel of mam¬ 
mon’ according to some entered the university 
cumctilum ’’ ‘The word com sounded strangely 
in the moral class and draa^cks seemed a profa¬ 
nation of Stewart's voice,"*’ 

The Edinburgh Review, which first appeared in 


w/M 116-117 
“Acton, oft nl 2*. 

Adam ^mtth I776-JQ26* 33 "When an UnlversHy 
hSB been dubiff uicleii thmui for a long time, it appcari 
at firat dcgraduig to them to be useful. A act of lectures 
npOD Political Economy wtmld be discouraged m Oxford, 
poisibJy despised, probably luit permitted. To itiigtMs the 
Encloture of Cumimau, and to dwell npou imports and 
exports—to come so near to c o n nn on life, would seem to 
be undigmfipd and contemptible In the same manner, the 
Parr or the Bentley of hU day would be scandalized to be 
put on a level with the disc o verer of a neutral salt, and 
yet what other measure U there of dignity hi intellectual 
labour, but uscfolocu and difficulty? And what ought 
the term Univertitj to mean, but a place where every 
science Is taught whkh is Hbenl, and at the same time 
uaeful to maiddnd? Nothing would so much tend to 
bring classical literature wlthii) proper boundi as a luady 
and invariable appeal to these tests la our appreciatkn 
of alT human knowledge. The puffed-up peifauit would 
colinpae into bh proper siic, and the mak^ of verses and 
the rememberer oT words would soon assume that station 
which is the lot of those who go up unbidden to toe upper 
places of toe fast" {t, W. £. Russell, Sydney Smih 

(Loodop. 1805) i in 


October, 1802, gave an important place*' to eco¬ 
nomic critldaa Malthui, Say,** gnd Rkardo and 
later John Stuart Mill came under the influence of 
the Wealth of Nahons and devoted their enn^ics 
to ita extension, its smiplification, and the widen- 
ing of Its influence Marshall dcsonbed the pe- 
nod 1770-1820 as the clasaica] epoch m which the 
author “by the form or the matter of his words 
or deeds hu stated or indicated architectonic 
ideas in thought or sentiment which are in some 
degree his own and which once created can never 
die but are an existing yeast ceaselessly working 
in the cosmos 

In his attempt to elaborate the natural order os 
understood ty Adam Smith and immediately to 
combat the notions of Godwin as to the perfecti¬ 
bility of human nature, Molthus wrote his Essay 
OH Population and its extensive later revisions 
Hih thesis that population tended to outrun the 
food supply was a profound coninbution to the 
subject of political economy, as a branch of biol¬ 
ogy, and to the subject of Inology Both Wallace 
and Darwin, who developed the theory of evolu- 

■■ Francis Jeffrey, who became editor, made an abstract 
of the Wealth of Rations in 1792 and in the winter of 
1800-0] attended a couiac of lectures in political economy 
hy Dugald btewart (Lord Gickbuni, / ife of Lord Jeffrey 
fEdlnbargh, 1652) 1 64) Frai^i Horner wrongly 

argued that Turgot's Reftecitoni on the Formation mJ 
Ihstrthution of Wealth was “a work truly dcnoml- 
nated, by Condorcct, the germ of Adam Sknith’s Inquiry” 
{Memoirs and Correspondence of Frasicis Homer, M P 
(London, 1853) 1 pw 66). "The pennal of this beauti¬ 
ful chapter of Smith on the com trade has suggested to 
me the pmpiiety of stinSying bis work as • model of 
ar gum entative rompofition I should imagine, that his 
style of reasoning, so artificial and yet so penplcnous, so 
mgenioiiily miraite and yet so broad and campreheiiilve, 
would be admirably adapted to the nibJecti of taw " (P, 
117 ) Smith's system is "evidently hrqia^ect, and yet It 
has BO much the air of ■ system, . . that we are apt to 
adopt ciToneoiis opinions because they figure in tbe same 
fab^ with approved and important truths " Smith might 
have "centnimted more powerfully to the progrcM of 
political sdenoe, had he dcraloped his oplaiaas in detached 
cssayB^'* (Pp 126-127) Later he wrote "We owe 
much at pr es ent to tbe superstitious worship of Smith's 
name, and wu must not Impair that Ceding, till the vic¬ 
tory U more complete. There are few practical errors 
In tbe ‘Wealth of SaUona/ at least of any great conae- 
quenos.*' (P 237 ) Horw as well as Lauderdale and 
Dugmid Sl^art found the fifth diepter extremdy d1^ 
cult II not uidntdllflble fopi 164-165. 24iM) Nor 
dM Horner end Lauderdale find Oi^wiay's 
Table Intelllfihle (pp. 204-205). Adam Sadth's Moral 
Senttmenu was "toe moat sckntific and acuta de ^ r lp - 
tkm . . In any brandi of ... the natural history of 
the mtod" (ppw 32M29). 

••Admn Smkh 1776-1926, eh. va 

“iMdL; 28. 
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tion Independently, have paid tnbute to the cru¬ 
cial position of his work In a letter to Wallace 
dated Apnl 6, 1839, Darwin wrote *'I came to 
the conclusion that sdecUon was the prinople of 
change from the study of domesticated production, 
and theu reading Mdihus (October 1838) I saw 
at once how to ^iply the pnnaple.”*' Both Mal- 
thuB and Darwin were exposed to bitter attacks, 
but their contnbutions to the science of biology, 
iiKluding economics, cannot be denied Herbert 
Spencer elaborated the iignifuMce of Darwin's 
contnbutions to the social sciences His influence 
ranged from the academic work of Thorstein 
Veblcn in the United States to the important 
political achievements of John Morley m Great 
Britain 

The influence of Adam Smith and tlie political 
economists was strengthened the outcome of 
the struggle fur avil and religious liberty In the 
last half of the eighteenth century deism declined 
Newman has remarked tliat the Roman Catholic 
church suppresses reason and the AngUcan churcli 
feeling, and that consequently Anglicans become 
Methodists and Roman Catholics infidels. The 
religious influence of Wesley, and the huniani- 
tarianism of Wilbcrforce and the Qapham Sect 
brought an interest in reform and the end of the 
slave trade The American and French Revolu¬ 
tions on the one haod tightened the bonds of the 
aristocracy^* and on the other accentuated the de¬ 
mands for release^ Burke wrote m favor of the 
Amencan Revolution and against the French 
Revolution Wordsworth was sympathetic to the 
French Revolution but turned to hostility Cole¬ 
ridge adapted Kantian philosophy to the demands 
nf the Cdoservative position. Godwin, Shelley, 
the Hunts, and Hozlitt sponsored an interest in 
revolution. The energies of Cobbett and Place 
and the radicalism of James and John Stuart MiU, 
Bentham, and writers for the IVutminsttr Re¬ 
view stiffened the influence of the Whigs for re¬ 
form. S 3 rdncy Smith and writers in the Edin¬ 
burgh Review and Albany FonUonque in the 
Examiner were effective in securing Catholic 
emannpation, the reform acts, the reduction of 
taxes on knowledge, and eventually the destruc¬ 
tion of the mercantilist system. 

The ^fecta of the contributions of Puntanism 


*^iifore Uittri iff Charfti Dane» (London, 1903) 1. 
n& See hIbo Ge^rey West, CkaHgf Deri nm (New 
Haven, 1938) • 167, and H Ward, Charlee DaneU (In- 
dlBiiipQlli, 1927): 288, 

** Anthony Uncolci, Some Political aad Social Ideat 
at BfiM OiMnnl 1763-1800 (CanMdgc^ 19138). 


to political hberty evident m the revolt of the 
American Colonies, and to economic liberty in the 
publication of the IVealth of Nalions, have been 
desenbed at great length They compelled the 
shift from centralization to decentralization in the 
British Empire ** The clearmg away of the vast 
accumulations of mercantilism** in the introduc¬ 
tion of free trade and in the repeal of tlie naviga¬ 
tion acts, the escape from vest^ interests center¬ 
ing about staple products under mercantilism, the 
improvement of the conditions of the working 
closEcs in England, the contributions of Bcntliam 
and Brougham in the improvement of legal ma- 
chmery—all of these far-reaching changes were a 
part of the achievements of the early nineteenth 
century 

The reform movements had their significance 
for education not only m the attention of the 
state to popular education** and m voliintaiy or¬ 
ganizations such as the Society for the Diffusion 
of Knowledge, but in the univeruties The es¬ 
tablishment of the University of T^don brought 
competition with the old universities, and the m- 
truBion of the state particularly in education in 
Ireland led to the Anglo-Catholic movement under 
Newman and the decline of interest in thculugical 
controversy 

The railway mania of 1847 and King Hudson was 
the first material that rushed in to (ill up the vac- 
cuum G V Cox says, '^Instead of High, Low, and 
Broad Church, they talked of high embankmentfl, the 
broad gauge, and low dividends Brunei and Ste¬ 
phenson were in men's mouths instead of Dr Pusey 
or Mr Ckiliglitly, and speculalive theology gave way 
to speculation In railway shares” (Recolle^ons, p 
238) The truth is that this movement, which swept 
the leader of the Troctanans, with most of his fol- 
bwers, out of the place, was on epoch In the history 
of the university It was a deliverance from the 
nightmare which hod oppressed Oxford for fifteen 
years. For so long we had been given over lo <Us- 
cuuions unprofitable in themselves, and which had 
entirely diverted otxr thoughts from the true business 
of the place Probably there was no period of cfdt 

** See The Cambridge Hiiiory of ike Bntuh Empire 
2, The GromlM- of Ike V#w Empire 1783-1870 (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1940), dL fv. 

**”Tlist gmi Joggle of the 'English Cofisthutioa'--t 
thing ci moQOpoUei, end Church-craft, and sinecures, 
snnoflal hoci^pocns, pnmogeniture, and pageantry'’ 
(John Morley, The Life of Rickard Cobdm (London. 
1881) 1: 130) 

"The Bchoolmestcr is abroad. And I trust more to 
him, armed with his prlfurr, than 1 do to the soUltf in 
fuU mUhory omi^ Iqt uphokUbg and extending tin liber¬ 
ties ot his contry.** (Broogbam, bi speech, Juflaary 29. 

182a) 
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hiitory during which, I do not sgy aaeoce and learn¬ 
ing, btit the cirdlnary study of the clauici was n 
prohtlesi or at so low an ebb as during the period 
of the Tractarian controversy. By the bcoeiiions of 
1845 this was esetinguisbed ui a moinent, and from 
that moment dotes the regeneration of the Univerdty 
Our thoughts reverted to their proper channel, th^ 
of the work we had to do. . . More than this, the 
abject deference fostered by theological discussion 
for authority, whether of the Fathers, or the Church, 
or the Pmnitive Ages, was incompatible with the 
free play of intellect which enlarges knowledge, cre¬ 
ates ^ence, and makes progress possible In a word, 
the period of Tractariaiuim had been a period of ob- 
scunntlsm, which had cut us off frtira the general 
moveme nt ; an eclipse which had shut out the light 
of the sun in heaven. Whereas other reactfons ac- 
Compbshed themselves by imper ce ptible degrees, in 
1845 Che darkness was dibsipated, and the light was 
let In in an instant, as by the opening of the shatters 
In the chamber of a sick man who has slept till mid¬ 
day Hence the flood of reform, which broke over 
Oxford in the next few years following 1845, which 
did not spend itself till it had produced two Gowm- 
ment oommiuions, until we had ourselves enlarged 
and reiDodelled alt our inititiitions ** 

Scholarship*^ at last emerged to a foremost 
place In Cambridge mathemtics had checked 
the growth of obscurantism and provided the en¬ 
vironment m which Marshall wrote his Pnnet^s 
of Economtcj In Oxford political economy found 
a place The historical school was gradusUy 
adapted to new demands. 

Indeed, the desuetude and even direct fUscourage- 
ment of the academical study of the Roman law dur¬ 
ing the last two centuries has been a concurrent cause 
with the neglect of philosophy, of that contracted 
habit of the national mind to which this country owes 
at once its success and Its littleness, its racoesi in the 
practical employments of co mm erc e , its incapacity 
for enlarged views either of national welfare, or of 
foreign policy The same superstition of Puritanism, 
which in Uie bcventeenth century proscribed the spec¬ 
ulative theology and philosophy as being popish, op- 

Marie Pittlson, Mettzs (Loodoo. 1885)' 235^ 

** Dorat [died 1S88J ri pms M its that moment fai French 
U ttrat ur e- a moment which has never rccamd—when 
'Gredc Icanwig was in alHance with public taste and 
pflUle letters. In Boland this pfwae of accomplishment, 
which aimTcd till widdn the piesciit ceetnry, monopo- 
Umd the name of scholarsliip. Tte BiWllih void'scfaoi^ 
has no equivalent in any llviiif Uagiage. In Germany 
the word ‘Geldvte' h chanctcristlc of a c quuUj which 
has teaming without a literature. France, whldi has a 
literature pau p e ris ed hp the absence ol knowledfc; has no 
word wfalA can rq uas o i t ‘scholar.’ as for n^y three 
t e nturfcs It has not known the dM” (JSsssju by 
UU Marl^Ponison 1 2a) - 


erated too against the imperial eoostltiitiona, which 
were tainted by their Roman origltL 

For the genera] student m the History School, 
however, a more valuable sdcntiBc element even dian 
the civil code ii offered by political economy In¬ 
deed, history, unless combined with a study of the 
positive laws of human welfare, is little better than 
a portion of etegant literature. It Is void of any 
instructive power, and sinks into an amusement, Into 
curious researdi, or at best becomes so much infor¬ 
mation for oonversacional purposes This subject 
we may hope to see grow upon this School It 
should not be trested as a special subject, which, like 
Roman law, may or may not be known. It should be 
understood to bt ikt theoretical science of history, 
and should be required of all candklates, except the 
law students, who have not time for it Besides the 
vital connexion of this subject with history, this sci¬ 
ence IS espeaaUy the home growth of Bntain. It ii 
the only science of which it can be said that the prin- 
ciplet have been discovered and extended chiefly by 
En^ishmen, the best books on it are written in the 
English language, and the very facts themselves on 
which its Inductions are based have been supplied by 
the mercantile and in&istrlal development of Great 
Britain. The treahse of Ricardo is almost the per¬ 
fection of a logically reasoned scIcdgc applied to an 
adequate collection of carefully examined phenom¬ 
ena *• 

The economic expansion of England in the 
nineteenth century gave it a peculiar place 

In one department of progress the English de¬ 
velopment has indeed be« complete, regular, and 
from within In commerce and manafactures, Eng¬ 
land may be said to have conducted on behalf of 
the world, bat at her own risks and perils, the one 
great commercia] expenmeiit that has yet been nude 
Our practico has bM so extended and diveraifled, 
that from it alooe, with but little refereooe to that 
of the other trading nations of antiquity, or of mod¬ 
em times, the laurs of economics have been iuleiTed, 
and a new science constructed on a solid and indis¬ 
putable basis.** 

These far-reaching changes based on economic 
expansion increased the divergence with the con¬ 
tinent. 

'Tt hu often been ranaiited with regret [writes Sir 
Henry Maine] that vdiUe the learned In the exacter 
BCienoes abroad and in S&giaDd have the most perfect 
sympathy with each ocberr-whlle the phyvldaa or 
the mathematician in Loodmi is completely at home 
in the writings of tho pbyikisn or the raatbemsticlan 
in Berlin and Paris, UMie is a sensible, thoogfa In¬ 
visible, barrier, whidi separates the jurists, the moral 

*>/6tf.; 4 Ml 

**/Mi I; 40M01. 
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philotopfacrSf the politicians, and the faUtoriani of the 
Co n tine n t, from those who follow the lame pursuits 
In England" This divergence—a divergence not of 
opinion, but in our mode of thioldng^s even more 
manifeMcd in our Thccilogy, than in the moral and 
poHbcal sciences " 

Political economy never flourished in competition 
with law in the universities of France and Ger¬ 
many. The imperial system of Rome was too 
strongly entrenched Europe began to specialize, 
and with Bpecialiution came the clangers of 
division. 

In quite modem times it woukl leem as if the bur¬ 
den and labour of human progress were pretty evenly 
shared between the three nations of Europe who have 
any hberty of action at all The French have had 
hitherto the working out of the polibcal problem To 
the share of the English has fallen the soaal and in- 
dustnal difficulty Speculative Germany has claimed 
for her own the pr^lems of thought, the abstract 
matters of Phllos^hy and Theology To each of 
these separate tasks is attached its own burden, its 
own peculiar danger 

11 

Dangers were acoentuated in England by the 
growth of the press and the importance of public 
opinion 

Thoe causes are to bo found In the general tevel- 
bng tendency exerted by the advancing tide of dviH- 
zatioo. In Its superficial aspect, this tendency shows 
itself In that specUe of the Tory party which they 
call “democracy " Its deeper forces are found in the 
increaimg influence exercised over Government by a 
certain dead level of "pubhe opinion " Our national 
Church has happily escaped political revolution which 
la livening aodety The tyranny of opinion has 
been making steady advances in Western Europe; 
Dowbere more rapidly than in England At one time 
It was worth the Church*i while lo ally itself with 
the State, l,e. with the Government But it Is now 
understood that Government has ■ master, and it is 
found to be better policy to contract the alliance di¬ 
rectly with that master This roaster Is the ptdiUc 
opinion of the majonty. He who has a good onder- 
standing with this can afford tn ((uarrel with power, 
even though it be the power of a Napoleoii. What¬ 
ever other merit the opinion of the majority may 
havdi it is, in the present condition of our population, 
an unenligh t ened c^nlon It must be founded on pas- 
tion rgthOT than oil reason; on prejudice, not on 
koowladga; it will prefer the interests of its claaa to 
those of die whole, and hs own immediate to its re¬ 
mote hitereat The munben of the wise who think 

M/W.; 212. 

216-217. 


are little capable of increase at any time, but the 
numbers of the public who are influenced by opinion 
become yearly greater Knowledge has less and less 
influence on affairs, and opmiun more and more 
This is not only the case in bccular politics, but in 
religion also Tlieology has absolutely no weight in 
this country, where there is not even any focuhy of 
canonists, nut religious opinion operates over a 
larger area than any otlier opinion whatever,^’ 

In an essay on "intellectual responsibility and 
the political apint" Morley wrote 

Practically and as a matter of history, a society ii 
scldoin at the same time succeufully energetic botli 
in ternporals and spirituals, seldom prosperous alike 
in^ Mcking abstract truths and nursing the political 
ipint There is a decisive preponderance in one di¬ 
rection or the other, and the equal balance between 
free and active thinking and c^erent practical en> 
ergy In a covnmumty beems too Iiard to sustain ** 

These conclusions were supported by his observa¬ 
tions on Englibh life in tlte latter part of the last 
century Earlier in the same essay he wrote 

The political spirit has grown to he the strongest 
element in our national life, the dominant force, ex¬ 
tending Its influence over all our ways of dunking in 
matters that have least to do with politics, or oven 
nothing at all to do with them There has thus been 
engendered among us the real sense of political re¬ 
sponsibility In a corresponding degree has been 
discourag^ the sense of Intellectual responsi¬ 
bility,** 

Again* 

The undUpuied predcmitnancc of the political spirit 
has a plain tendency to limit the subjects m which the 
men animated by it can take a real interest AU 
matters fall out of bight, or at least (all into a sec¬ 
ondary place, which do not bear more or less directly 
and patently upon the material and stcucturol welfare 
of the community In this way the members of the 
community miss the most bracing, widening and ele¬ 
vated of the whole range of influences that create 
great characters First, they lose sincere con ce rn 
about the larger questions which the human mind has 
raised up for itself, second they lose a fearless desire 
to reach the true answers to them ** 

This impovenshment of aims and depravation of 
prinaplei by the triumph of the political spint out¬ 
side Its proper sphere cannot unfortunately be re- 

”/Wd. 296-299. "We are not sure that the amount 
of miberaUty pervading public opinion b England is not 
more poweiihi] (or evO, than the amount of reprcsilan 
exerted over public ophikB m France” {thtd 402) 

**Om Compromise (Loudon, 1921) 61 
**iNd. 6a 
** Ibid.: 62. 
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slncted to any one set of people in the state. It is 
something in the very atinohphere which no unitary 
cordon can limit ** 

On the North American continent opinion has 
occupied an even stronger poBilion Precisely be¬ 
cause of the character of its commercial ci^^tza- 
tioii the Anglo-Saxon cominunity, especially ni 
North AmericQ, lias linked trade tn opinion. Ad- 
vertismg has become an integral part of the activi¬ 
ties of the press with vital inipluatHins to opinion 
PolilKal activity and trade are facets of this 
civilization This background iniplieN a distinct 
and possibly unbridgeable gap between Anglo- 
Saxon and other Eunipean communities 

111 England we have been less uffected than other 
nations by the two mam sources of interfereuce, via 
the authority of government and the influence of for¬ 
eigners In Germany wc ice an unhealthy tri¬ 
partite division n) the Goreminents, (2) the In¬ 
tellectual Class, (3) the People Ihe govemmenU 
exclusive, narmw-minded, inquisitorial, meddlesome, 
the small inteliectual clou, posscMing a compou of 
knowledge, and a breadth of thought, which make it 
lead the speculative intellect of the world, the people 
more superstitious, more really unfit for polibcal 
power, than the inhabitants of England TliU di¬ 
vergence of interests between classes is due to the 
fad, that the Intellectual stimulus of Germany wu a 
■tiimihis admini^ercd from without They received 
their unpulse from their contact with French intel¬ 
lect imported wholesale by the Great Frederick 
Hence the highest intellects in Germany have so for 
outstripped the progress of the mass of tbdr fetlow- 
countrymen, that they have absolutely no influence 
upon thim The stock of American knowledge is 
small, but it is the common property of the whole 
nation; (he stock of German knowledge is immense, 
but It is in very few hands Thus Germany Is un¬ 
fitted for our purpose by a serious failure In the 
diffusion of knowledge; American by a deficiency in 
its amount*^ 

In Anglo-Saxon countnea the spread of democ¬ 
racy has accompanied the penetration of politka. 
An American pertmently asked, ‘‘Why is it that 
when Canadians meet tl^ always talk politics ?”; 
but the vice is not peculiar to Canadians. The 
imphcationi of opinion to institutiona of learning 
in Anglo-Saxon communities have been evident 
on‘every hand The tyrain^ of opinion can be 
read in the speeches of pniversity prettdents and 
in tbe degree lists of most universities, A highly 
req^ected university in my native country has the 
disdnetion of giving the same honorary degree 

”/W 7\ 

Kjsayt by iht LaU Mark 2 


twice to the aaine premier of a province. The 
effects of the tyranny of opinion have been evi¬ 
dent m the cruiunercialUation of univcrstties. One 
might cite the neglect of an interest in Russia and 
the Orient and the unseemly haste to repair the 
damage and the tenuous position of labor in uni¬ 
versity cumcula. 

The University must be the intellectual capital of 
the country, aUractuig to itself, not all the tolmt, but 
all the speculative Intellect It should be an Inde¬ 
pendent body, fenced round by its own privileges— 
prescriptive rights too sacred to be easily invaded-^ 
with Us o%ini annals and code of laws But puhtical 
independence ii of less conseqaenca to it than social 
It should have suffleient social status for its honours 
and dignities to be in themselves rewards, and that 
Its members should not be under the temptation to 
secure for themselves other positions, pcditical or ec- 
clesiastjcBl, to which their academical place would 
then rank as subordinate If there be not some pro¬ 
portion between tlie pnsei which public life, or the 
professions, and tliose which the University itself, 
offer, the former will always draw off the highest 
talent, and leave only the second-rate and mediocre 
for academic labours 

The signiflcance of political influence has been 
striking in the social saences unce the depression 
and the war The demands of parties have com- 
pefled a liquidation of the prest^ of learning in 
the social suenccs, universities have become re- 
wrve pools of labor to supply political parties 
during periods of crisis. Government as an art 
has bm laigely free of academic traditions in 
democracies, but the crises of the depression and 
the war have led to a demand on all sides for men 
bringing prestige. Unfortunately the social sci¬ 
ences have crested an impression of saentifle 
finality and the use of the word sciences suggests 
the power of the fallacy The intensive cultivation 
of mathoDatics has enhanced the impression 
We have definitely emerged from the happy state 
described in the 1^ century 

Thii Is true of all science, but It Is more psrtlcii- 
larly true of History and Economy. Here, nxire thou 
In any othbr field, do we feel th^ theoiy exists for 
the sake of the facts, and not facts for the sake of 
the t heory In these practical sdenoei we are less 
liable to that sdence-worthlp which Inferts the more 
theoredca], In which the more abstrect and general 
the expression the better The ecooomlsts and statis- 
tidans have not yet leamt thii fanatidanL** 

w/W. 1; 419. 

••/W. 2: 424. QvU Wire wUcIi may be cx- 

p e ct ed. 1 think, Gudging frooi certain fsiblans wUch 
have eoaie hi of late) to spread throogfa many oountrks 
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We have turned fanatiasm Research, like Meso¬ 
potamia, has become a blessed word 
The gap between research and teaching has 
widened perceptibly with the result that the prac¬ 
ticability of the cuncluaiona of research have not 
been constantly exposed to the tests of teaching 
expcncnce and of their adaptability tu cunmrninjca- 
tion to students and even more to a democratic 
community The divorce between research and 
education has been evident in the establishment 
of specialized institutes attached or not attached 
to universities, manned by a staff which does no 
teaching, part-time teaching where they are at¬ 
tached to universities, or full-time teaching when 
members of the staff are on leave of absence in 
such institutes. Spccialuation has meant the 
emergence of institutes unconnected nr loosely 
connected with teaching and the creation of or¬ 
ganizations which may easily be drawn upon by 
political parties in times of crises Such organi¬ 
zations may serve as buffers between the univer¬ 
sities and political parties, but the advantage is 
offset by their inefficiency as buffers and by the 
decline in efficiency of telling The conclusions 
presented by specialized institutions become less 


—tofcthcr with the malignity of iccti which have crept 
into the place of solid eruchBon—a cei n to portend for 
literature and the adcncei a tempest not Icii fatal, and 
one against which the Printing office will be no effectual 
security And no doubt but that fair-weather learning 
which Is nursed by leisure blossoms under reward and 
praise, which cannot withstand the shock of opinion, and 
U liable to be abused tricks and quackery, will sink 
under such hnpedlments as these. Far othenvisc Is It 
with that knowledge whose dignity is maintained by 
works of utility a^ power" (R W Church, fforoa 
(London, 1910) 72) 

The "pres en t-mlndedneis* described In the paper by 
Professor Schuyler (Proe Am, PMos Soc 17 (4) 
342-351, 1944) has dorntnateri research in the social 
Bclcnccf In the period between the two wars. The in- 
tercft in the organiiatloo of research oo a large scale, 
begimdng In the last war. gained momentum m the 
upswing of basinets cycle ^rlng the twenties and was 
given elaborate support hjr governments during the (kr- 
prciskiii. The handicraft was steadily displaced by the 
machfaie. As in other Induitrles, large-scale capital 
cq u lpm n brought, if not m onopoly, a substantial oli¬ 
gopoly. Research became con c e rt rated with special ref- 
ennee to Its own peculiar regard for locadoo theory, of 
which the detaOi need not be enumerated here. The 
adaptafadity of the monetary system with hi mathcmatkal 
Uai to the cakuiating macUnc hu done much to validate 
the pred ktk ms of Veblen in bis wnphasis on the pecuniary 
■od indiistrial Ufurcatloa of western dvUuatlan. See 
Thorstefai VeUen, "Economic Theory in the Calculable 
Fbtiire” (^m. Econ, Rtv 15 (1), suppL' 4ft-55, 1925) 


Rssimilablf to studciiU** and more suitable to the 
demands of bureaucratic exhibitinniam The pre¬ 
vailing trend toward education of larger numbers 
of students and the cstaliliahnirnt nf institutes 
have made it impossible for university adminis¬ 
trators to adapt tliemselvcs to new developments 
111 the field of knowledge 

llic necciihary tcndincy of advancing civilization 
m to divide and subdivide the applications as of b- 
bour, bo of thought Ihc proinsions lend to split 
up into branches. and skill in one becomes more and 
more incompatible with skill in another The more 
a subject hu been explored, the more time does it 
take each succeeding student to follow the steps of 
hib prcdecesbors To prevent the disalilmg effects of 
thin speciality of inimuit, it hernmes the more requi¬ 
site tu secure at starting a breadth of cultivation a 
scientific formation of mind, a concert of the in¬ 
tellectual faciiltie!i There is an organization of 
thought as well as of talKiur What is wanteil is 
to get this recognized as the proper remedy, and 
to have it understood that this commanding superi- 
onty, this enbrgenient of mind, this grasp of things 
as they arc, this clear-sightedness, sagacity, philo¬ 
sophic^ reach of mind is to a great degree com¬ 
municable by training We, indeed, are far from 
estimating this power by its applicability Mental 
enbrgement we know to be self-valuable, not useful, 
but if it can be introduced to notice under colour of 
being useful in life, so be it, so only that it is intro¬ 
duced The difficultv is to get the thing recognized 
at all by those who have it not Geverness, talent, 
skiU, ffiicncy, ineniury, all these are understood and 
rated In the market A cnlti\ated mind, just because 
It IS above all price, is ,*ipt to be overlooked alto¬ 
gether" 

The results liave been evuiait in a rapid de- 
tenoration of public opinion A few years ago 
we had m Canada a premier who occasioned much 
jeenng 1^ a political programme which offered 
$25 a month to tlie electors, and I am told that 
you have had similar phenomena With the aid 
of the aocial sacncea we have far oiitstnpped this 
proposal in our offers to provide full employment 
or, more modestly, reasonable employment. Re¬ 
search lias made us perhaps very learned but not 
necessarily very Wise C^e is always impressed 
by the contra^ between the npe judgments of 
men with long experience in business and m poli- 

"F, W Mahlaod wrote gf Ledie Stephen "He had 
not the advantage—the Inettlmablo advantage—of oon- 
itantiy endeavoring to explain hU theories to beginnera 
and to conrtnict a highway m which fools cannot err" 
(The IaU <md Lfllfrt of Lei/ie Sttphen (London, 1906) 
327). 

" £Mayj by Iho Late Mark Patfteon 1. 460. 
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tics and the parade of intensive research. Learn¬ 
ing is overloaded with prcaosities. The impor¬ 
tance of the obvioufl has been overlodced by re¬ 
search The rapid growth of bureaucracies re¬ 
cruited from highly specialized social snences has 
brought the rapid growth of ccclesiastlcism and 
the rapid decline of scepdcism. Democracies are 
becoming people who cannot understand, run by 
people buttressed and protected hy the ramparts 
of research In my ooontry I am told it is cu^ 
tomary for members of the bureaucracy to prod 
membm of the opposition in Parliament to fol¬ 
low a line of policy which will compel members 
of the government to yield to their wishes Well 
might they accept the words of Locke** as their 
motto' 'Tlie greater part cannot learn and there¬ 
fore they must believe'' 'Truth” has superseded 
the sear^ for truth, and little respect is paid to 
Professor Knight's claim; 

Only on the subject rasttef of price theory 
ceonofuics can it be said that any great headway 
toward satisfactory trea tm e n t has been made and 
that II but a Umit^ aspect of the total problem of 
action Without an adequate ethics and sociology 
In the broad sense, economics has little to say about 
policy 

The direct effects of “preaching" about ec on o m ic 
relations and obligations are in general bad, and the 
kind of legislation which results from the clamoar of 
idoliitlc preachers—and from the public attitude 
which Bwh preaching at once expresses and tends to 
venerate or aggravate—is especially bad All this Is 
the natural consequence of exhortation without 
knowledge or understanding^-of well meaning people 
attempting to meddle with the workings of extremely 
coinplkmt^ and aensitive machinery which they do 
not understand. . Chnstianity affords no c on CT rtc 
guidance for social action, beyond an urge to do 
“gtiod and avoid eyil,”** 

The rise of political economy reflected the 
growth of economic liberty In the attempt to 
dlacovefia natural order it emphasixed the position 
of the individual MarahaU with Jevons, Walras, 

••Thomas Fowler, Ijicka (Loidai, IB&S) • ISR. 

••P R Kolgfat, ‘^bMcs and Economic Reform,” 
Bcsaeancs, n.s, 0 (24) * 4^ 1999. 

••/Mi. 4ia-419. ”raitkal Economy, si I venture to 
tUnk, hu been eepedsUy valuable in what I have called 
the negative aape^ It has been more cAcIcnt In d^s- 
pefilnc lophiftiies than fat'oeostmeting permanent theo- 
rka. . . But the eomplexlty of the profalem is so great 
—and the woHring ot Indtutnal forces so nifnHally 
bo un d up with oth^ more biscfiiiable forces, that 1 oon- 
fees to a certain loeptlictsm as to the truly ■fieatific char¬ 
acter of thdr more positive cnnciniiona,” (Leslie 
Stqdwn, Ufe of Htnry i* 0 wcpi (London, 1886T. 449.) 


and Pkreto and Pigou extended the pnndplei of 
equilibrium and widened the possibilities of inalb- 
ematics. The phrases, "Natura non fadt saltum" 
(Nature never proceeds leaps), “the one in 
the many, the oiaiiy in the une," of Marshall's 
Principles of Economics and Industry and Trade 
reflect the ^ilosophy The combination of the 
matliematical and the blologica] fallacies has been 
challenged by the insistence that civilization is an 
art. “In art, os in life, the chief problem u a 
right choice in sacrifices Civilization is the or- 
ganizabon of values."** Toynbee and students 
of civilization insist that while "nature never pro¬ 
ceeds by leaps," avilization proceeds in precisely 
that fasliion. 

Economic liberty followed civil and religious 
liberty and was less firmly rooted in Western 
civilization As the most tender plant it has suf¬ 
fered first from the dls^ipearance of dvil liberty 
Economic liberty as supported by the classical 
school assumed an economy of resources in the 
policies of government and was effective In the 
destruction of the wasteful pnliaes of the mercan¬ 
tile ftystema. It pomted to policies by which large 
organizations were allowed to gnnd each other 
flown and to make way for smaller organizations ** 
The state intervened as a policeman concerned 
with more or leas fair play** between organiza¬ 
tions and m the mterests of the operation of com¬ 
petition. But the very success of political economy 
of the classical school evident in the effiaency of 
industrialism and free trade imphed limitations. 
The advance of WestcTTi avUization provided the 
prosperity which enabled large-scale organizations 
to extend their activities and compelled the state 
to restrain them "Vexatious interference . 
the ordinary treatment of commerce by power" 
(Pattison) became on obligahon. The overpow- 
enng demands of admimstration have been re¬ 
flected m the dedine in emphasis on philosophy in 
the study of pollttcd economy. The curricula of 
umversities are concerned to an increasing extent 

•• Geoffrey Scott, The ArckiUctwro of Humanism 
(Londoi, 1926). 163. 

•^(Wo^ Unwfak'i favorite quoUtka was from WB- 
llsm Jsfiwfl: ”I am sgalnst UgMu sod grcstncM tn all 
thdr Conni. . , . Tha bigger the unh you deal with, the 
hoUowcr, the mon.braCd, the more mendadoua li the 
Ilfs dhgdaysd." (.fni^/ Si Beonemde History (Loudon, 
1927} * 463.) See The Pasdiif of PoUtkal EcoDomj” 
{Commsrts Ifarch, 1930), W. M. Osnleli, The 
Patsiaf of tbs Old Eanondit’' {Harvasd Basingu 
ffeo. U: 297-^303. 1933-^). 

•• See R H. Kidght. The BikUs of CamHUHoti and 
Otksr Bssays (Kew Yeik, 1995). 
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with the loiitlne and detailo of ■dmlnistration,** 
and itudenti are taught more and more about less 
and less Larger numbers of poorer students can 
be trabed in the details of routine, and rpotine 
demands larger numbers of poorer students We 
have an the answers and none of the questions 

The incieaahig power of the state baa mvolved 
the subordination of political economy in the clas¬ 
sical sense if not its disappearance Art has been 
disfdaced by science. **Not poetry, but science, 
not acntim^ but calculation is now the misguicL 
mg influence The advances m political econ¬ 
omy have been concentrated on mathematical 
analysis and a narrowing of the subject to a 
small number of experts and a consequent de¬ 
cline in interest in the philosophical and political 
background. Lip service is paid to the plea that 
free trade is b^er than dominion “When 
goods cease to move across boundanei armies 
will begin" (Cordell Hull) But since 1914 the 
modem state has drawn more heavily on the socul 
■cknees and thought has been paral 3 r£cd The 

** One Is r e min de d of Uic ccatnients on Oxford bi the 
last century. "Yoona 31^ '■ of uJeM sbound, tut they 
are all talm up with the conduct of lome wheel in dw 
ooqi{dex machuiery of cram, which grinds down ill 
^leciflc ti m de n cire and tastes Into one uiufono tnedi- 
ocniy The men of middle age leem. after they reach 
tMrty-five or fortj, to be struck wHh an Intellectua] 
palsjr, and betake themaelvei no longer to port, but to 
the frippery work of attending boards and negotiating 
some phaotom of kgidatkxi, with all the hnportance of 
a cabinet councO—6r/h i w aM l acra tUnltt Then they 
give each other dlimcfs, where they esicmble again with 
the coosliortable assurance that they have earned thdr 
evening reluatiQii by the fstigtiri of university, and 
who give the tone to h—« tone as of a Hvely immldpal 
borough, all the objects of science and learning, for 
which a unlvcnity co^ti, being put out of sight ^ the 
comideratiaD of ue matoiaJ nMaai of endowing them." 
(Ifark Patuson, Mmotri 90) 

** See Geoffrey Scott, 0 ^, cii * 92. 

*1 "Warriora and despots are generally bad economlsti, 
and . . . histkictlvely mry thdr Ideas of force and vio- 
leoce into the dvfl policy of their governments. Free 
trade ia a principle which recognlRS dw paramount ad¬ 
vantage of IndWidnal acdoD. Uilitaiy conquerors on 
the GODtrary, trust only to tho organlaed efforts of bodies 
of men directed by their own personal wdL" (John 
Uijtief, Thg Liff of Ridmd Cobdfn: iCtL) "AU power 
Is mOltacy, but mlllatry pqwer requires sucress to cstab- 
Hih it a^ cnerciae to preserve It Id inch wretched 
lovemnents thmore peaev ft a source of anarchy 
lidltary govemment Is beyond all others, subject to per¬ 
sonal m o l u do na , bscaoat h requiref a dqrea of vigour 
and vlgiladee of character to nalntaia h, to whkfa no 
las powerful than that of imbltiaa, and no edu¬ 
cation but that of struggle, can dladpHua the mfaid." 
IMmeiti Ih4 lift of the Ritfh^ HonomhU 
/otoM 1: 472.) 


extension of government boarda and innumermble 
royal commissions have in one way or another 
drawn the social saentist into the service of the 
state Social scfentists in the service of the state 
necessitate the appointment nf social scientists in 
the service of pnvate enterprise to combat tlieir 
encroachment. There are few econumists who 
will say, and none who will say so well, as Adam 
Smith “People of the same trade seldom meet 
together, even for znerrmieiit or diversion, but the 
conversation ends in a conspiracy against the 
public, or in some contrivance to raise prices “ 
In these times an economist^” will be among them 
If the social scientist is drawn into the avd 
service, royal cominissious, or industry, or even if 
he IS not, he is attracted to the problem of politKS 
and power Within limits an “economist"^” u 
something to conjure with and in the hands of 
the politician he has been used to foster the in¬ 
terests of the party and the btale The economist 
becomes a political economist. He has enlisted 
with pressure groups in the struggle against other 
pressure groups or he has enlisted with the state 
as centralized power The decline in communica¬ 
bility in the social sciences has made the social 
scientist an ally of the modem state as the great 
pidqxKkct. Absorption of the social scientist in 

**Thc eoiphsiii on Isrire-Kale reiearch between the 
two wars hii brought to ■ sharp focus the proUcni of 
status of the social scientist Without a tradition of 
profesalonallsni the wrial sdendit has been the prey (4 
govemmentf snd of private enterprise The results have 
been landaloui. Ft wcmkl be invidious to pomt to illoi- 
tradons, but it may be worth noting that In the United 
States the great s^uctions have been made by private 
ent er p ris e and in Canada by political parties and gov- 
ernmenti, but cxccptMiu are so obvious that it would be 
unsafe to moke gcneralliatibni. Until the social sciences 
con develop effective deodorants and then dltinfeclanU, 
the sublect must co p tlnu e at a stage comparable to the 
age before Lister In medieme 5re Stephen Leocork, 
CffSffdfi (Mofltreri, 1941), David Lewis and Frank Scot!, 
Makt TkU Yoitr Caitado (Toronto, 1943) , Ernest Graoi- 
mg, Public Payi, A Study of Power Pro^gonda 
(New York. 1931). 

“It Is DO expUnaHao of the universal regret, that 
he was a considerable polltkal ceonomlst no real Eng 
lish gendeinan, in bis secret soul, was ever sorry for the 
death of a politkal e c on oori st. be is much more likely to 
be sorry for hlallfc There Is an idea that he has snme- 
thlng to do wMf sUtlrtlcs, or, If dat be exploded, that 
he Is a penoa who writes upon *vahw;' uyi that rent 
la—ydu cannot very well make out what, ulks ea- 
crudatfoi currency, he may be useful as drying nia- 
chloes art useful ; but the norion of crying about him is 
abswtL The economical loaa might br great, hut it will 
not axplato the mo unili w for Franda Homer" (Walter 
Bageliot, Liirrory Shmt (Loodmi, 1B74) 2D) Thu 
deicriptfaii ia no loager acoirata. 
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bureaucracy m the preaent cnais ha« left the oocn- 
munity exposed to b flood of arrant nonsense^* 

HI 

In North America westward expansion after 
the war of 1812 made enormous demands on the 
rnerpes of the people The iinportance of agn- 
culture was evident ui the strength of jefler- 
Mxnanisnip the emergence of Jacksonian democ- 
racy, and the abolition of the national bank 
Penetration to tlie interior of the continent and 
increasing distances brotight demands for free 
land and precipitated the clash with the repre¬ 
sentatives of the cotton kingdom of the South 
The desert of the southern great plains brought 
the expansion of cotton-growing to an end and 
led to the struggle over slavc-liolding in the ter- 
ntones which ended in Civil War The highly 
organized anstocretic society based on cotton and 
slave-owning effectively resisted over a long pe¬ 
riod the loosely knit demoenUte society of the 
North With the eventual success of the North 
and the collapBe of the South, northern policies 
prevailed Industrialism forged ahead with the 
production of iron, coal, and oil and the construc¬ 
tion of railways It had the support of Anandal 
technique worked out hy such pioneers as Jay 
Cooke during the OvO War I^k of resistance 
was apparent in the domination of the Republican 
Party and tli« limitation of Democratic presidents 
since the Civil War to Qeveland, Wilson, and 
F D Roosevelt The Democratic ^rty strength¬ 
ened Its position in the South and in urban centres 
such as New York The Supreme Court," built 

all things, they love a long and an expensive 
war, and fear peace, for peace produces order, and gim 
the Pnnee leisunr to enquire into the abuses of the 
state, it Icta him into a right knowledge of persons In 
the kingdom, and the dregs which float upwards when 
the liquor u idrrcfl, must sink to the bottan In quiet 
tunes, peace restores liberty of speech, whereas In war 
all Is sIMhced with the stni^e word deerssity; In peace 
there U no need to court factkxia, turbaicnt spirits sre 
not so useful, thrift may be Introduced, and mk^ sudden 
forinaes caraiot be raised out of the p^lc Grievances 
may be calmly debated, the ttanagcaiBBt of the nveaues 
kiipected, the con d uct of die mlniiters may be ; 

and good laws may be propoictL without the perpetual 
obfecdoD of, 'Are you for bringing in the French and 
‘Topeiy”?’ ^ut war will better answer their dnlgiis, 
who mean tuV thrive by the loose wlndiriatratioa with 
which war la generally a c cosnp ank d, end wbo propose to 
preeprr bj the wamitfes and mimiy of their coimiry.'* 
(7Aff Poiiiicat M Comwicrcial Worki e/ Ckariit DcHt- 
mt (London, mi) I' 311-312.) 

nSee Brddki AOMna, Tkt Theory of SoM Revoh^ 
Hons (New York.7913), < 


upon fotmdaHons laid down by Marshall, sur¬ 
vived the critical period of the Civil War and 
strengthened the position of industnalism The 
increasing strength of the Democratic Party in 
the South and the urbanization of population 
eventually brought a demand for new types of 
control in economic life The diversities of a 
vast region and a constitutional system with its 
emphasis on appeals to the voting public and on 
checks on power Jiave enabled a republic to sus- 
taui a avil war and to support adjustments over 
a long period Absence of a large army, an 
established church, and a landholding class and the 
adoption of a constitution empliauzing balance 
hastened economic development and facilitated 
btralegic control over natural resources by rela¬ 
tively small iiumbera 

In (^lada severance of pnlitica] relations with 
France after rlic fall of ^cbec enhanced the 
power of the (Thurch along the lower St Law¬ 
rence The American Revolution was followed 
by the migration of loyalist elements particularly 
to regions in the Mantimes and m the region 
which became Upper Canada. Small colonies 
were organized on a militaristic basis as a means 
of resisting the United States. Settlement and 
land policy reflected the centralizing effects of 
military demands Immigrants from Great fint- 
am especially Scotland and from the United 
States and French Canadians opposed these cen¬ 
tralizing tendencies to the point of rebellion m 
1837. William Lyon Mack^tie was thoroughly 
steeped in Scottish life and tradition." fn Nova 
Scotia the traditions of the New England col¬ 
onies m the Assembly survived, and re^MnsiUe 
govemment was achieved under the leadership of 
Joseph Howe without the Uoodshed of the St 
Lawrence. 

The dominance of Scottish influence in the 
Strachans, the Gaits, the Macdonalds, and the 
Mackenzies provided the sohitam to religious, po- 
IJticaJ, and coiutitutional problems in the develop¬ 
ment of government in the interests of capital 
expansion through canals and railways. The Act 
of Union and the Rntish North AmeHca Act were 
instruments designed to secure capital funds, and 
the skill of Macdonald dommat^ political and 
religious groups. Confederation provided no basis 
for the balandng of powers whidi diancterized 
the constitutions of Great Dnlain and the United 
States- The influence of the Senate was nullified 

"’•R ATyackar. "Tbe PoJItkil Idru d WUlluB Lygn 
Msdtottk,” Canadinn Jour, EcoHomiei and PoM. Sci. 
3 (1); 1, 1M7 
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control of the House of Conunons and of the 
Sopreme Court by anbordmation to the Privy 
Conocil. The influence of the Crown was steadily 
reduced by the House of Commons Resistance 
to centralization in the House of Commons was 
limited to the brief opposition of the administra¬ 
tion of Alexander Ma^enzie The curaplexity of 
(he task of controlling religious groups, evident 
after the execution of Louis Riel, and conscrip¬ 
tion, reduced the power of one centralizing group 
and shifted it to the other But each was con¬ 
cerned With the major task of capital expansion 
chiefly in the improvement of transfxirtation—mil- 
ways and canals—the one favoring pnvate enter¬ 
prise, the other public ownership Ihe dominance 
of the church, neglect of the army, and absence of 
an aristocratic landholding class foaUtated concen¬ 
tration (m control over railways and natural re¬ 
sources Outsule the House of Commons, the 
Privy Council akmc served as an effective bulwark 
in resisting the powers of the federal government 
and supporting the powers of the provinces Re¬ 
sistance by the provinces was effective through the 
influence of language, religion, race, and control 
over natural resources The governmental ma¬ 
chinery of the provinces has been strengthened in 
Btnigi^es wnh the federal government by the 
gradual extinction of legislative councils Free¬ 
dom in Canada rests on the tenuous support of the 
Pnvy Council and on continued struggle between 
the provinces and tlic Dominion IIk weakening 
of I^rliament with the dictatorship of the Cabinet 
or of a small group of (he Cabinet or of a small 
group of avil servants who control the small 
groups of the Cabinet, and the present unanimity 
of all parties on expoiiBion of state control weaken 
the prospect of continued freedom The lack of 
unity which has preserved Canadian unity threat¬ 
ens to disappear The necessity of continuous 
compromise in the interests of religion, regional¬ 
ism, and race explains the jiaucity of political 
thinking and the importance of pretence ui medi¬ 
ocrity to political leaders 
Defeat of the Southern States m the Civil War 
which brought to an end the compromise arrange- 
tnenta, including the Reciprocity Treaty from 1854 
to 1866, was ((Slowed by railway construction, oc¬ 
cupation of free land, and tariffs The United 
Canadas on the St Lawrence were compelled to 
improve and extend the system of canals and rail¬ 
ways, and to develop a federal structure. After 
Co^oderatkm the federal government built the 
Intc rc o k anai from Halifax and St John to con¬ 
nect with the Grand Trunk Railway and gener¬ 


ously supported construction of the Canadian Pa- 
afic Railway to the Paafle Coast The govem- 
iiKmt and the railway entered into energetic com- 
lietition with the railways of the United States for 
settlers and capital After the turn of the century 
two additional transcontinental hues were built to 
the north of the Canadian Pacific Railway, Dur¬ 
ing the World War these railways and the Grand 
Trunk and tlie Intercolunial came into the hands 
of the federal government Centralization m Can¬ 
ada was hastened by the defeat of the Southern 
States and the necessity of (ximpeting with an ag¬ 
gressive and successful North The return in in¬ 
fluence of the South m the success of the Demo- 
cmtic Party under President F D Roosevelt 
facilitated co-operation with Canada. 

The pheiicnnenal econonuc exjiansion of Great 
Bnlam and North \nienca followed political, re¬ 
ligious, and economic lilicrty Tlie century of 
achievement in the Western world has been traced 
in Professor Clapliam's moniimtnla] work on the 
economic history of Great Britain, France, and 
Gennany, and in Profirssor Wnght^s Economic 
History of the Umted States The enormous 
increase and redistribution of population, the un- 

Sre also C W Wright, “Amencan Nationalltm An 
Ecwiamlc Inierprctattcjfi” (T acu diutf i atiori m Eeo’ 
momie History^ Cambridge, 1932) 

“The preiMire and activity of buiineu here [New 
York] caa hardly be conceiv^ Even London docs not 
give aa idea of it. for here all are men of builDeu and 
all Kcm to have more to do than they can da" New 
York, November 24, 1836 iLettert of Anna Jameson 
to OitUie vom Goethe, ed. G H Needier (New York, 
1939) 66) 

**lri England, (sayi Thtckneabc) one may tout the 
honour of a reipcctahle tradesman, in France and 
Flanders I never experienced a amglc instance of it 
On the continent merchants and tradesnen were looked 
upon In a degrading point of view, merely for being of 
that class, mir would the most honourable or respectahle 
behaviour ever raire thnn In the Ideal or estimates of 
the nobloa or gentry, who are taught to treat them with 
neglect and even contempt Thus being deprived of 
that great motive to noble and liberal artions, the love 
of honour, rank, the otiHcc of the great etc. eta, tiirir 
minds became deprvased and degraded." (Memoirs of 
the Forty-five F*rst years of the Life of James Lack- 
tngton (London, 1627) 294-295) Primogenltare In 

England chfcbed th^ moltiplicitj of titka which were 
rvIdeDt on the conupcDt (Abraham Hayward, Selected 
Essays (London, 1828) 2 253) On the other hand, the 
celibacy of the Catholic clergy saved Europe from a 
hereditary priesthood, the evili of Brahmanism, and the 
abomiiiatioiis of the Asiatic system, and made the Qnirch 
a channel by whkli ability in governmental admintstra- 
tioQ could be recruited fim the people. (See Memoirs 
of the Life of the Right HononrMs Sir James Maekin* 
fpM 2: 14) 
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preoedentcd extetukm of ctpital cquiptnent and 
production, the [^lenomenal nae in the aundard 
of livmg (expenditure as some would all it), and 
the prosecution of major wars were a remit of 
increaBUig effiaency bf machine industry, espe¬ 
cially through inventions affecting communication 
and transportation and the utilization of vast nat¬ 
ural resources, including two new sources of 
power, petroleum and hydroeicctnc power, and 
the increasing effectiveness of the price sjrstem 
In the production and diitnbutkm of go^ the 
assJsUnce of the state has been enlisted on an 
extensive scale In the last sentence of his three 
volumes, Professor Clapham issues a warning that 
while 

almost the least propertied of their countrymen was 
already a privileged member of the human race, 
that the talk of a world of plenty which needed only 
to be organized, a way of speccli then coming into 
fashion among soda! experlmentaliiti, was not yet 
relevant to a work! some two-thirds of whose inhab¬ 
itants had not, by western standards, decent dothing 
for their backs or plain food enough to eat; and 
that the privileged position of Britain and indeed of 
the white races though much less insecure than some 
pessimists maintained, was not quite certainly a part 
of the permanent divine order of things 

These achievements were attained with the col¬ 
lapse of mercantilism and the nse of economic lib¬ 
erty But from the high pomt at the middle of 
the last century with the Reaproaty Treaty be¬ 
tween Canada and the United States from 1854 to 
1666 and the Cobden treaty between England and 
France, free trade has rapidly receded Rising 
tanffs reflected the grow^ of nationalism, the 
shift from comincrciabsm to capitalism, and the 
decline of economic liberty Professor Maclver 
has listed the fall of the birthrate, the decline of 
dogmatic religion, the domlDanoc of finance over 
industry, the spread of economic oonsolidatkmi. 
the grpwth of urbanization, and the establishment 
of a mechanical basis for modern soacty as char¬ 
acteristic of the period 

IV 

Wordsworth m a letter dated June 22. 1817. 
wrote* ^‘There is. in fact, an unoonquerablc tend¬ 
ency in an power, save tint of knowledge, aeditg 
by and through knowledge, to injure the mhid of 
him by whom that pourer is exerdsed”" The 

H. X. limit, “Tbs Peuetritlve Powurs of the 
Price Syitan” (CoMdiM Joitr, B^onowtUi cmd Pdk, 
Sci, 4 (3), 1938).' 

Bora Actaf^ Lfchtrss tm Miod4m HiMterj (London. 
1930). 34a 


supreme and panunount principle of every oor* 
pontion that has ever existed, whether spiritual 
or temporal, is to maintain power.** Lord Arton 
summarized the view in his memorable sentence * 
'*A11 power is corrupt and absolnte power Is abso¬ 
lutely corrupt'' "Power tends to expand indefi¬ 
nitely and will transcend all barriers abroad and 
at home until met by superior forces " This "pro¬ 
duces the rhythmic movement of history " "The 
passion for power over others can never cease to 
threaten mankind, and is always sure of finding 
new and unforeseen allies "*^ "It is by tbe com¬ 
bined efforts of the weak made under compulsion 
to resist the reign of force and constant wrong 
that m the rapid change but slow |>rogress of four 
hundred years, liberty hab been preserved and 
secured and extended and finally understood "** 

Power is a machine, but it is one of which the 
moving force Is passion, much oftener than knowl¬ 
edge This Is the agent with whose effects and con¬ 
sequences history has to occupy itself This Is the 
force which moves the world, small and great, from 
the intrigue that turns out a minister, to tbe revolu¬ 
tion that changes tbe face of a continent passlonf 
creating and animating power, degrading knwledge 
to be tbe skilled artlfim that forges chainb for its 
subjects Power, once constituted, has a tendency 
tn perpetuate itself* It is at the discretion of power 
how much, or how little, inteUcctual progress its 
subjects shall be permitt^ to make For though 
knowledge be itself a power, yet as It grows up and 
finds passion already seated cm the throne, it can¬ 
not raise its head, except so far as the monarch in 
possession licenses it. Power, however, though ex¬ 
cessively jealous. If not clear-lighted It has always 
entertained sttsplcloiis of knowledge, and has otoally 
set Its face agalntf It. and kept It under. But it has 
not done so In all countries with the same thorough¬ 
going consistency which It has In some, and which 
It alwajrs could show Hence, In these countries, as 
In England, the classes In possession of knowledge 
were able to wrest a considerable share of power 
from the cluiei In possesaion of the landed prop¬ 
erty. le caphiUied power And aa knowledge, dw 
mo ment it U ac all free, has an IrresiiCible tendency 
to iDcrcise, it has, in E^land, made those encroach¬ 
ments on property, and abows that dlsposltloD to 
encroach more and more on the prerog ati v es of prop- 
mty. which theorista mistake Ux a uniform law of 
progress, and ambe to the inberent vitality and 
expansivenesa of know l edge. The history of Europe 
teaches quite anathcr lesson. In it vri see written. 
In characters of blood, the weakness of hitellect when 

** H. T. Boride. /afrsdacMoti to tkf Hvtarj of CMU- 
oatiom fa Enfftaod (London, n. d.) * 686. 

*^Actof^ of. rim 312. 

■*/Ml.* SI. 
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Mparate froni force ind pasaion-^U tfttcr powerletfl- 
Dcu wficn affilnit them ** 

Profetior F H Knight has wnttcn that 

civilized life under mundine condibons simply cau- 
not be pictured without quite extensive power rela* 
tions between human beings in addition to power 
over nature. A defensible ethic doubtless condemns 
over-emphasis on power, but it must include both 
the right use of power and the quest of power —by 
right methmls—for right uses ** 

The growth of nationalism and the enormous ex- 
tennoa of power in the modem state which has 
overwhelmed the soaal sacnces have meant that 
power is regarded as an end rather than a means, 
and that the checks to centralization of power 
which strengthened the ixisition of the individual 
have declined in importance. The effectiveness 
of the price system and of technological advance 
which strengthened the position of the individual 
also provided support through which the state in¬ 
creased Its powers. Militarism and the civil serv¬ 
ice have encroached on liberty Economic lilierty 
has provided the basis for encroachment on civil 
libd^ 

The problon of power has become more com¬ 
plex with the marked mcrease in the of 
technological units Physics and chemistry have 
dominated biology The state has increased in 
strength, by fostering and attempting to control 
the growth of such concentrations of power with 
their implications to the problems of war and 
peace While the state is, as Professor George 
Unwin has saidj a large number of bald-headed 
men m offices, the avil service has been greatly 
extended and has become much more inflexible 
and powerful. 

Great as is my admlrabon for many of the quali¬ 
ties of our nvil service, T am afraid that they are 
becoming a heavy handicap in our itn^te widi the 
totalitarian zUtes, and in making ourselves Mfe from 
them. They cramp our energy and spoil or discard 
our ideas.** 

** Efjoyj by Ifu Late Mark Faituon 2 427-iS. 

** “Ethlcj and Econonne Reform," heonomica, n. 1 ., 
6 (24) ] 421, 1939 

R. E. Parks, ‘*Physlrf md Society," Cmadiam Jour. 
Eeonomkr aui PM. Sei 6 (1), 1940. 

U Keynes lo die Afne SfaMmait aad Natioa, 
JUL 28, 1939, In Canada efforts have been made to 
Blmgiben the civil service by caupucitous oodficatkiD to 
m enben of ^llamoil that petty patrtuiage will not be 
tolefMed. On the uther hand, the ludden Incurzxxi of 
large numbers ci faidlvlduals to the civil service nn- 
famfflar with parthnemiry tradition has led to public 
dfc cpiaton by dvfl Mvanta on ao onpiucedenied scale-* 


In Canada the powers of Parliament have been 
UBuqxd by the Cabinet and the extension of gov- 
enunent liy orders m council Responsible gov- 
crnmenl penshed in Newfoundland with scarcely 
an audible protest In the United States there Is 
a third term and in Great Dntain, national govern¬ 
ment 

V 

In our concern with the prolilems of modern 
scholarship we arc faced with the pros|)ect of a 
new Dark Ages ITie recovery of France, Ger¬ 
many, and Italy will be necessanly slow Nor 
will Great Britain be able to recapture a position 
achieved in her universitiefi within the last fifty 
years without enormous efforts Nor can we see 
the possibility of an immedtate flowenng in North 
America It has licen said that “of all the practi¬ 
cal arts that of education seems most cuin'iersnme 
m lU meihod, and to lie productive of the small¬ 
est results with the most lavish exjieiiditure of 
niouis *'■' What can he *kinc to foster the growth 
of the tender plant of scholarship? Hume argued 
that “it IS impossible for the arts and saences to 
arise, at first, among any people unless that peo¬ 
ple enjoy the blessing of a free goveminent "*• 

further dlsquirting evidence of the ihsllow soif uf Parlis- 
mait in Csnads. Nnr have members of the government 
protetted sgilnit these violations of conventrao. Rathcr 
than participate In active discttssion themselves, they have 
apparently preferred prewntation of policy by civil ser- 
vaots Announcements of orderi In council with mya- 
terkms numbers and lontinuous shuffling of departments 
and of the personnel of departments are unhealthy eigns 
of intense activity and Inefficiency Even such public 
pronoimcemcnti ai have been made by members of the 
guvemmnit in and nut uf Parliament have smacked of 
the phraseology of the civil servanU. The hand it the 
hand of the guvei uiiient but the voice is the voice. 

(See “Notes on Pcditm since 1910,” jleta ytetoHana 
1941, alio R MicG. Dawson, “Our Bashful Bureoa- 
crata,” JVmmpgg Free Preis, DtK 18, 1942 ) Rxtcnsloa 
of fovemmenc control increases the difficulties of the 
police and lead^ to resort tn ‘*the system of common 
Informers * described as “clnnisy, upon the prlnaple, that 
what is left to be every man's business will either become 
nobody's, or be auani^ by those who had better attend 
to their own affpirs, and who will manage their own so 
much worse for meddling with this, and it frequently has 
proved very trobblcKOie and Impertinent bi England, 
where corrupt paqple have tried to make a profit, and 
conceited fapatltf le glonfy God, by the revival of penal 
proaocutloDS, which the ni^sitiei of commerce or more 
rtdonal manneri have sunk mto disuse “ (Franoi 
Horner to J. A Uuiray, 13th September. 1004, Memoirs 
and CorresFamleiKg o/ Francis Homer, MJ*,, 1 276- 
277) 

■*Uark Pathspn, MUtaa (Lundon, 1932) 45 

** David Hume, Essayr Morai, Poltlwal omA Literary, 
ed. T. R Green and T R Groae (Leodon, 1875), 1: 177 
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"From Uw arises secunty, from security, curi¬ 
osity, and from curiosity knowledge’'** "AH 
thcM causes render free govemments the only 
proper nursery for the arts and sciences Nothing 
18 more favourable to the nse of ]x>1iteness and 
learning, than a number of neighbounng and inde¬ 
pendent ^»tates connected tog^hrr by commerce 
and policy Limited terntones give a stop to both 
power and authority "The divisions Into small 
states are favourable to learning, by stoiiping the 
progress of authority as well as that of power 
"A strong genius succeeds best in republics, a re¬ 
fined taste m monarchlch And consequently the 
Bciences are the more natural growth of the one 
and the polite arts of the other "When the 
arts and sciences come to perfection in any state, 
from that moment, they naluratly or rather neces¬ 
sarily decline and seldom or never revive m that 
nation where they formerly flourished "Here 
then IS the chief triumph of art and philosophy 
It insensibly rehnes the temper and it points out 
to us those dii|x>8ition8 we should endeavour to 
attain by a constant bent of mind, and by repeated 
habit "The same age whkh produces great 
philosoj^ers and politioans, renowned generals 
and poets, usually abounds with skilful weavers 
and shipcarpenters " "Industry, knowledge and 
humanity arc linked together by an indissoluble 
chain and arc found from experience as well as 
from reason to be peculiar to the more polished 
and what are commonly denominated the more 
luxurious ages 

We have attempted to indicate the circumstances 
which have been favorable to the growth of free¬ 
dom and the spread of learning. The collapse of 
the political power of the Roman Empire was fol¬ 
low^ by the nse of the spintual power of the 
Roman church. The shift from fxilitical power to 
spiritual power was favorable to the growth of 
Iraming, but the organization of spiritual power 
led to the break of Luther and Calvin, to the 
refunsiation and the counter reformation, and to 
the imgratlon of learning to Holland. 

EnUiosiaiun being founded on itrofig spinU, and 
a presomptuotiB boldness of character, it naturally 
begcti the most extreme rcsotutions, especially after 
It rises to that height as to inspire the driuded fanatic 
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with the opinion of divine illuminations and with a 
contempt for the common rules of reason, morality 
and prudence ** 

The Church ceased at (he Reformation to do that 
which It had done ever since the first promulgation 
of Chnstianity The education of mankind was from 
that time forward handed over to the impersonal and 
irresponsible moralists of the press. 'Fhat education 
went on, but outside the Church, under Its ban. On 
the other hand, looking to the temporal and selfish 
interests of the Church as a corporation, it was the 
wise dioice. It was the wise Instinct of the Italian 
statesmen that led them to choose ignorance and the 
masses as the solid foundation for the edifice of tlv ir 
eoclemastical power An anitocracy of Intellect ii 
a very precarious institution. Power always finds 
Its way back to the majonty in the long run. The 
press may be troidilesacnc at tunes, but Che majonty 
can always tie it up when they please to do ad."^ 

Ilie Church having onoc cocnmltted itself to the 
fatal principle, that what it once sanctions becomes 
irrevocable, there is no retreat for it from the ac¬ 
cumulating arrears of blanders—erroni of policy or 
principle, to which all long-lived societies, even the 
bci4 managed, are Uable Consequently the Catholic 
Church has never been able to re-enter upon the com¬ 
mon line of European progress All the social amel¬ 
iorations which European states have made for many 
centuries have been made outside the Church, and in 
spite of its most strenuous opposition. It has been 
the consistent foe of every attonpt on the part of the 
wise and good to employ past experience the cor¬ 
rection of legislative error, or for softening (he harsh 
pressure of political Institutions Since the sixteenth 
century its power has declined, its consistency has 
never yielded. The conieqaeDce is, that the sum to¬ 
tal of our Intellectiial and political gams has accnniu- 
lated Itself outside of the pale, if not of Christianity, 
yet of the historically legitimate tod venerable fab¬ 
ric of the Western Church The Church’s position, 
with feeble pertinacity anathematizing In the name 
of religioti all the triumphs of human reason and 
genius, has often provoked the sarcasm of the acomcr 
and the satirist It la beginning now to awaken other 
thoughts among oi We are now cUipoaed to mourn 
over the invincible barrier which the atthode of the 
Church opposes to that reunion of the IntdllgeDOe of 
the West to its reUgloua tradidoni, which must be 
regarded as a preliminary oondltloa to the final or- 
ganiution of society on a basts which shaD preclude 
crises and revolutions. Instead of sneerlDg at the 
Impotence of the papal pretenalona, we stand In dis¬ 
may before the Impregnate strength of the positKxi 
in which human Unreason hu entrenched It^f 

The Rcfonnatian, so far as It was an Intellectual 
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movement, wu ftttanpt to reitore the equilibnum 
of ideiioe and Tcllgion, which hod been dliturbed by 
the gradual growth of human knowlct^ ** 

Learning retreated to the fnngei of power re- 
gkma Religioui freedom e m er g ed in Holland 
and economic freedom in Scotland and the Ameri¬ 
can Colonies The achievements of the nineteenth 
century included the revival of learning in Eng¬ 
land and the United Statca, but the end of the 
century nw the clouds which became the tyranny 
of opinion Political economy fkiurished with po- 
hbcal, economic, and religious freedom It with¬ 
ered with subordination to mathematics] abstrac- 
tioni and science, and became the handmaid of 
centralized power in the modem state The prob¬ 
lem of the social sdences is the problem of the 
arts m Western avilization 

It may be sufficient at present to have pointed to 
the general fact of the sequence—science, specula¬ 
tion, educational Impulie—in the history of civilira- 
don, which, indeed, li that of education; for edu¬ 
cation is only the natural result of the instina to 
commiinleate our culture, an instinct active in pro¬ 
portion as the culture is vigorous and enlarged. An 
Bccomplishmciit, or a skill, its posHcssor deslrefe to 
monopolise; talent excites admiration, not sympathy 
Enlargement of mind, as of character, seeks to propa¬ 
gate itself; the more that share It, the greater our 
gain. Intellect attracts intellect in proportion to its 
capaaty; there Is a freemabonry of IntelUgeuce, as 
BD^; even while we are young, we are conscious of 
this before we can comprehend it Turning to his¬ 
tory, vrn may mark two great periods at which this 
anDlhUadon of mental activity hy itself, and the con¬ 
sequent loss of the higher edu^ion, has occurred. 
One such epoch may be found in contrasting the fifth 
with the middle and dose of the fourth century of 
the Girlbtian era, though m this instance the case 
U so complicated with other conditioas, that we can¬ 
not stay to disentangle our point of mustratlon. The 
second is more generally known, the sllendng of the 
Latin philoaophy by itself, and the consequent decay 
of University life which arisen with it, tIU it was 
a second tune re-invigoratcd at the classical revival, 
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or the restoraiion (o the world of a new material for 
tJiuught and observation 

We may ask whether wc are at the heginiung of a 
third period of intellectual torpor 

The place of the social sciencefl m Western civi¬ 
lization mubt be lieen in relation to the rule of uni- 
\ersities Hie university hab jiU}cd its greatest 
role in serving as a stabilizing factor However 
inadequately it has played thib rule in various pc- 
nods m the history of avilization, it has served aa 
a repository of the rra'-oning of the ablest minds 
attracted to it It has preferred reason to emotion, 
Voltaire to Rousseau, iiersuasion to power, ballots 
to bullets Rashdall has described the influence of 
the University of Pans in chednng m France the 
dangerous teiidenacs of the Church shown in the 
Inquisition in Spam It must continue its vital 
function in checking tlie dangerous extremes to 
which all institutiinui with power arc subject The 
extreme tendencies of modem civilization shown 
in the nse of the inudem state and in the ry ranny 
of opinion comi^el universities to resist them The 
trend of the soaal sacnces in response to the de¬ 
mands of the new bureaucracy has been toward in- 
creaamg specialization And in this it lias threat¬ 
ened the influence of univerbities The university 
must deny the finality uf any of the conclusions of 
the bocial sciences It must btcadfastly resist the 
tendency to acclaim any single solution of the 
world’s problems at the nsk of failing to play its 
role as a Ijalanang factor in the growth of civUizn- 
hon The Marxist solution, the Keynesian solu¬ 
tion, or any solution, cannot be accepted as final if 
the univerbihes are to continue and civilization is 
to survive Tt IB the task of the kuaal saencts in 
the univerbilics to indicate their limitations m their 
cultural setting Their contnhutions to the um- 
veraides and to Western avilization will dqiend 
on their saccess in that took If they fail, they will 
add to oonfubiem U is iKusihle that an applica¬ 
tion of demand and supply curves may assist in 
detemiiiiitig their limitations, but the character of 
avilizaticms suggests (hat the problem is philo¬ 
sophical and perhaps beyond their power to solve. 

“/ftiSn • 441-443. 
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Th(.' (otherR of history, Herodotus and Thucy¬ 
dides, were liistnnuns of war, and from their days 
to ours, wars have had immense influence upon 
historiography The late Dana Carlton Munro, 
In an address on "War and History*' which he 
delivered as President of the American Historical 
Association in 1926, expressed the view that the 
wars which have affected men's historical interests 
and points of view most notably have been "wars 
which excited the popular imagination; wars in 
whKh men were conscious of common interests; 
wars which were due to or caused a change in the 
social polity, worn by which men's interests were 
hmadened or directed into new channels" If 
this opinion has anv validity, it Mould seem jus- 
tiflable to expect that the present gldial conflict, 
so dominant in its impact on human life, so all- 
pervasive in its effects on society, so cntical for 
the course of nvilization, will exert far-reaching 
influences in the realm of historiography as m 
others The lime has not yet come, of course, for 
any secure estimate of these mfluences, and sun¬ 
dry predictions as to the future of histonography 
hazarded liy eminent historians durmg and after 
the First World War do not tempt me to join the 
ranks of the prophets All that I hope to do is 
to present a few facts and throw out a few sug¬ 
gestions for your consideration In doing so, I 
shall have in mind that you are not all historians, 
and 1 hope that historians present will suffer me 
patiently if not gladly, even though too often I 
seem to them to be laboring the trite and the 
commonplace. 

1 

Putting first things ilrift, histoncally speaking, 
let us look at some of the effects of the war upon 
what is necessarily the basis of all history—upon 
tecords—keeping always in mind that opinion 
oi^gfat to be tentative and that flrmer judgfrtents 
must await the end of the war and much fuller 
mformation Than is now at our disposal It will 
make for clarity we distinguish between his¬ 
torical records in general and records of the pres¬ 


ent war, which arc now in process of accumula¬ 
tion. 

As to historical records in genera), the most 
striking, if not tlic moat important, effects of this 
war, as of previous wars, have been destructive 
No accurate quantitative estimate of the loss of 
records to date through belligerent action can be 
made The most complete destruction of a body 
of archives in on air raid that happens to have 
come to my knowledge is that of the records of the 
Bntish Sc^ Afnca Company relating to South¬ 
ern Rhodesia The company, it seems, had caused 
a large mass of its archives to be brought from 
Afnca to its Ijoiidon headquarters when it re¬ 
linquished Its authonty over Southern Rhodesia 
to the Crown, in 1922, and in May, 194the 
records were destroyed m a Are resulting from a 
German air raid' 

A lund descnption of archive-buming in the 
present war was published in the World Telegram 
of September 11, 1940 In this case the destruc¬ 
tion was in anticipation of conquest 

The rumors that reached Pans oveniight—chiefly 
to the effect that the whole front hod br^cen 
created dismay, and hystcgpa rose It was visible 
when, on the morning of May 16, the government 
gave Its first Indication of flight Employees of the 
Qiisi d'Oruy, the Miniiiry of Foreign Afilairs, took 
off their coots and began throwing huge bundles of 
secret documents and archives of all sorts out 
of the windows. 

A huge bonfire was lighted in the courtyard along 
the Seine and another In the inner court of the Min¬ 
istry. . . . 

^ industrious were the employees, so big were the 
bonfires and so great was the quutlty of the material 
that the fire got beyond control and the Fire De¬ 
partment had to be called, bringing thousands of 
curious Witchers." 


Mml ArekMiiB: 130,1942. 

■ Professor Rkhard B. Iforris refemd to this faiddent 
In a paper read at the amraal meoUiig of the Amerkan 
Historical AMOcttricn b Dcowaber, 19401, msd piMIshed 
inAm,AfdUvUti 91-116^19*1. 


Moenmvos os tbi AinncAk pbilososbical sociferv, voi. 97. na 4, jabuabv, 1944 * 
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There Bcemi to be bttlc doubt that this itory is 
substantially true.* During the siege of Warsaw 
the public archives suffered great losses, and part 
of the records of the Polish Foreign Office were 
burned by the Poles * 

It IS well known that many European libraries 
have been destroyed in air raids In England 
alone, according to a reliable list published in the 
summer of 1941, twenty-fivc important libraries 
had been totally dcbtroyed or very badly damaged 
Important manuscript collections and rare books 
had fortunately been evacuated from many BnUsh 
libraries and other depositories before the bomb¬ 
ings began, but it is known that in some cues 
unique historical materials have been lost To 
give just one example in Coventry, where the 
centr^ library was completely destroyed, the 
medieval guild books of the Drapers Company 
and the Tanners Company pensbed * 

It would be remarkable if valuable records had 
not been destroyed in the devastations wrought by 
the Germans in Warsaw, Rotterdam, and other 
aties And we know that Nazis have been loose 
in the diplomatic archives of the countries they 
have ravished and plundered Evidence of this 
IB to be found in the “white books*' which the 
German Foreign Office published early in the 
war in order to make it appear that Bntain and 
France chenshed nefanous designs on the coun- 
tnes Gennany had over’mn and which were duly 
duseminated in this country by the German Li¬ 
brary of Information in New York Nobody 
here u so incredibly naive as to suppose that the 
greatest looters of modem times have scrupulously 
respected the integrity of government records 
It is saddening to speculate on what may have 
happened in the archives of the foreign offices in 
Paris, Brussels, The Hague, Oslo, Warsaw, Bel¬ 
grade, Athens, Rome, and other capitals violated 


•"1 had read the lanic story—prohsMy Irom the Mine 
s o ur ce—but hadn't troubled to find offidal confirmation, 
I adked the question m conference today many of my 
collcMvei ware b I^ria at the time Ptetre Laareff was 
editor of Firli-Scnr. They unanunomly sfitrined that 
iht story was lubstantlally true there tuiu an auto da ii 
of dJploiiiBtlc do cument s at ihe QwJ d'Ortay.” (Pro- 
fcMOr Albert Gutrird lo the writer, September 9. 1943 ) 
•Ernst Posner, “PnbUc Records under Uilrtary Oc- 
ovation." The Nirional Archives, 1943 
■Friends of the National Llbrariet, Annual Report, 
1940-41. A series of ardclei by Primk Hickmu, en¬ 
titled "Bocks fai the Battle," dcscribmi damage done to 
BrilUl Ibrmrics, was pehhshsd In Tki LUfriry World 
4A 1941 


by the Nazis* To say this is not lo auggest that 
they adopted a general policy of destroying public 
records in the countnes which they conquered. 
On the contrary, it has, generally speaking, Ijccd 
to their interest to f>rcserve and utilize them, for, 
as Professor Ernst Posner, formerly an archivist 
at the Privy Slate Archives in Berlin, has ob¬ 
served, ''public records must Ijecome the con¬ 
tinuous source of information for the regime of 
cxxupation if it takes over part or all of the ad¬ 
ministration of the uccupi^ territory What 
will happen when the Nazis arc forced to abandon 
their conquests^ Is the savage fury which they 
exhibited m book-burning in the library of the 
Royal Soaety of Naples a foretaste of what is in 
store for the national archives and great manu¬ 
script collections in other aties whim they are 
for^ to evacuate them ? 

On the other hand, the war has greatly stimu¬ 
lated movements for tlic preservation of records 
In England a Records Asbociation was formed in 
1932, and within it a Rcairds Preservation Sec¬ 
tion was established in the following year 'fhe 
Master of the Rolls is ex-officki president of the 
association, and Queen Mary is its patron In 
the First World War the urgent need for waste 
paper led to indiscriminate destruction of records 
m private possessbn. and at the lieginning of the 
present war a similar demand was foreseen In a 
letter published in the London Tunei in Sc|)tem- 
ber, 1939, the Master of the Rolls announced that 
the British Records Association, in co-operation 
with libraries oil over the country, was prepared 
to advise owners of records as to the parts of their 
collections which ought to be preserved in the 
interest of history, and the Records Preservation 
Section has worked actively to this end The 
paper salvage drive, nevertheless, seems to have 
resulted in considerable destruction of private 
papers, some of which may have hod deaded his- 
toncal value 

Protection of publK records in the event of war 
was under consideration in Euro])e for some time 
before the war began. The Munich cnsis was not 
lost on Europein archivists and librarians The 
Belgian Arduve Service, for example, formulated 
plara for die protection of records, and a bomb- 

■ It ii rtlll too csrty lo ettinntc the extent of the de- 
ttroedoB that totalitansD warfare has inflicted upon the 
arcfaivci of Europe, and it ii obviously ImpouiblG to 
predict what Iosmi may be expected In the future" 
(Ernvt Poner, ''Effects of Changes of Soverclgiity on 
Archives,” Am, A^ckwtH I 141. 1942.) 
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proof shehcr was constructed m BhukcIs A 
lai^e>aca]e removal of docuincnts from the British 
Public Record Office was planned and all but be¬ 
gun when news come that the crisis had passed 
As It turned out, the removal was only postponed 
Evacuation to rqxisnones which had be^ secured 
began soon after the outbreak of the war and 
continued through the closing months of 1939, 
and mtemiitteslly afterwards. It is gratifymg to 
know that the documents remaining in the Record 
Ofike and those that have been removed from it 
have suffered scarcely at all ” 
llie Bntish Records AssoniUion and the Royal 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, which during 
the seventy-tive years of its existence has reported 
on many important collections of historical manu¬ 
scripts in pnvate hands, have exerted themselves 
for the preservation of historical documents which 
are nut public records, and so far as was known 
only one pnvate collection had been destroyed by 
enemy action down to Ajn-il, 1942 
In our own country the danger to records from 
aicmy action has lieen much leu great, of course, 
than m Europe, but it has not seemed negligible 
to Amencan archivists and librarians Measures 
for the protection of the manuscript colleciiona 
and rare hooks m the Library of Qmgrens were 
planned a year before we were at war, and actual 
removals from the library to hrepnnf Ixjildingi 
in localities approved by the War Department 
took place shortly after Pearl Harbor, The re¬ 
sult, in the words of the librarian of Congress, 
has been 

to provide, for the irreplaceable and exceptionally 
valuable materials m the Library's possession, as 
great a degree of secunty against damage from 
aerial attack as can he attained without the construc- 
tKjn of bombproof shelterB—a measure which hu 
nut been practicable under existing conditions 

A 

In the Bpnng of 1941 the National Resources 
Planning Board appointed a Committee on Con- 
servatKin of Cultiin] Resources, which, at the 
request of the President, undertook to prepare 
plans for the protection of matenals of cultural, 
icimtific, or bstoric importance The presence 
on the committee of the Ubranan of Congress 
and the Archivift of the United States insured 
that the subject of the protection of archives and 
other hlstoncal records would not be overlooked 
In almost all ihe states, committees on the con¬ 
servation of cultural resources were established to 

- 4 
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co-operatc with the natKinal committee, and in 
some states defense couneds have given attentkm 
to the preservation of records 
An obvious means of ufcgttarding irrefdaoe- 
ablc historical matenals is to copy them and place 
the copies in safer depositones Micropfi^og- 
rajihy has made it possible to reproduce documents 
quickly, m large quantities, and m small liulk 
The most comprehensive project of this nature 
has been the result of Amencan foresight and 
initiative This ‘'gigantic salvaging enterprise, 
unparalleled in history," as it has bm caUed, grew 
out of a Conference on Microcopymg Matenals 
for Research in Foreign Depositones, held in 
Washington in June, 1940, under the sixmsorship 
of the Library of Congress and the Amencan 
Council of learned Societies Believmg that the 
center of learning would shift fitnn war-tom 
Europe to the United States, the conference agreed 
that a plan ought to he formulated for microfilm¬ 
ing important unjxiblished histonral sources from 
all parts of the world, and, more immediately, ma¬ 
terials threatened with destruction by the war 
When work was Ix^gun, early m 1941, the inter¬ 
national situation was such that the program was 
Confined to Great Hritain. and the enterprise came 
to be known as the War Emergency Program for 
Microcopying Research Matenals in Bntain 
The Rockefeller Foundation made a preliminary 
grant of $30,000 to the American Council of 
Turned Societies, the 6Ims to be de|) 08 ited in the 
Library of Congress, and the grant was later in¬ 
creased by $100,000 The project has been admin¬ 
istered by a committee of the Amencan Counal 
of Learned Societies, and want-lists obtained from 
Amencan histonans in various fields were referred 
to a subcommittee of which Dr Herlicrt A. Kcllar 
was chainnan By the end of 1941 lists of manu- 
senpt collections to be filmed, totalling some 25,- 
000,000 pages and including only original and 
irreplaceable matcriali, had been sent to England 
In them appeared such extensive items os the un¬ 
published I^pe Rolls from the early thirteoith cen¬ 
tury to the early fifteenth and more than two 
thousand volumes of Colonial Office Papers (in 
the Public Record Office) and the Newcastle and 
HardwKkc Paiicrs, aggregating some 1450 vol¬ 
umes (in the Bntish Museum) * 


■ AccoudU of tfali great microfil mh ig enterprise cm be 
foond in Edgar L Erickson, P rogr a m for Ulcro- 
Gopying Hutorical MatenaU" Jour, Docummtory Repro¬ 
duction 5 3-29, 1942, and in William Jerome Wilson, 
‘‘Manuscripts In MicroAtni,'' Libmry Qu^ierly IS 212- 
220k 1943. 
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An archivist, or even a historian. rcRcctin^ upon 
our own age in contrast with otlicrs, might be in¬ 
clined to call It the age of records The great hi8> 
tonan of medieval English law, F W Maitland, 
remarked fifty years ago that the habit of pre¬ 
serving written memoriala of all important affairs 
had become so prevalent that it was with "a sort 
of omtinuiiig sun^nse" that the student of early 
laws and institutions realized that much of the 
world’s business, even in communities by no means 
barbarous, had been earned on without benefit of 
records 5 m far as concerrib that branch of rec¬ 
ords known as government archives, vast increases 
in their volume have resulted from the expansion 
of the sphere of political action and state regula¬ 
tion, what IS spoken of os the growth of collec¬ 
tivism and is clearly one uf the outstanding cliar- 
actcristics of our times New de{iartmenu and 
agencies of government, central and local, each 
wHh Its own set of records, have come into ex¬ 
istence. and the work of older departments has 
been greatly enlarged 

Since the climax of collectivism is reached in 
time of war—total war—it is then that the jiro- 
ducUon of government archives attains tiuly 
staggering proportions A Handbook of Federal 
iVorld War j4gennes and Ihetr Records, 1917- 
1921. recently (1943) issued hy The National 
Archives, descnlxm Mmc 2,400 government agen¬ 
cies, emergency and permanent, and indicates, 
whenever possible, where iheir records are located 
You will be interested to know that the reconls of 
the Office of Alien Proiierty Custodian (1917- 
1934) combined with those of the Alien Projicrty 
Bureau (1934-1941) run to 11332 linear feet— 
more than two miles—in The National Archives 
They arc exceeded, however, by the records of 
Mr. Hoover’s Food Adminibtration, which last fur 
13,000 feet I leave it to you to guess at the ex¬ 
tent of tlie records, public and private, national, 
state, and local, to which the present war will have 
given nse 

What a paradise of plenty for tlie historian 1 
Yet only one of Gargantuan apfietite for historical 
sources could contemjdate the prospect without 
loctie misglvrag. “It adds matei^ly to the hor¬ 
rors of war,” says Professor Frederic Paxson, 
a veteran of war history, “to contemplate the mass 
of additranal materials created th^eby for the 
oonscientkms historian ” Thoughtful students of 
history have begun to wonder what can be done 
about these embarrassments of nches In an 


article enlilled “Alice in Wonderland,”** Professor 
Roy K Nicholb recalls that for years historians 

have been prcaclnng the need of the prc,servation of 
ilncuments, tlie recording of evidence, the collection 
of every scrap a*! sure to have use for someone, par¬ 
ticularly among the social historians They have 
been token at their word Ilibtorical bocicties, libra¬ 
ries, btate Erchives, and ihis great national organiza¬ 
tion [I'he National Arcliuc^] have risen at their 
behest and now they are literally liuiiit by their own 
petard. How are they to use the result, how are 
they to sit quietly, e\en in an air-conditiuned room, 
anft carefully examine ami evaluate documents by the 
mile? 

In our Army omhitious plans for hi^onography 
have l)cen conceived and formulated, and the 
chiefs of the various historical sections are grap¬ 
pling with the pTohlenib caused by the avalanches 
of records descending U])un them There is, to 
be sure, a lieroic remedy—the deliberate destruc¬ 
tion of records—and archivists, especially in 
Kumtie, liave for years been concerned with ques¬ 
tions involved in this procc<lurc It ta, however, 
one which consaentioub historians liave never liecn 
able to look upon with a light heart, whatever 
archival science or record administration may have 
to say about it For the power to destroy records 
13 the |x)wer to afiTcct tlx; future's knowledge of 
Its jnst 

In any event, what is going on. as regards the 
records of American war activities, is careful col¬ 
lection and preservation, not destruction, and the 
war effort is so many-sided that it has produced, 
IS prodiiang, and will produce great quantities of 
records, even in small communities The Com¬ 
mittee on Conservation of Cultural Resources, to 
which [ liave referred, ceoacd to exist when the 
National Resources Planning Board came to an 
end some months ago, but under its guidance far- 
reaching projects for the collection and preserva¬ 
tion of records of war activities were launched 
and are in operation in several of the states under 
the ifninediate direction of state committccfl.*^ 
In Mitmesoto, a commonwealth which was excep¬ 
tionally active historically in the First World War 
and hu not weaned in well-doing, a War History 
Committee ha^ ' been established by C^vemor 
Stassen at the suggestion of the Minnesota His¬ 
torical Society, one of its objects being to assure 
that adequate records of Minnesota's paitiapation 

10 /fM ArchwulS 149-158, 194a 
Lencr ) Cspfxm, **A Plan for the Collection and 
Prciervallon of World War II Rccorda." Soc^ Sdenoe 
Research Council 
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in the war will be madep collectedp and preserved 
In North Carolina* another historically minded 
state, local collectors of war records have been 
appointed in several counties 

With a view to improving the quality and use¬ 
fulness of the records of the war agencies of the 
Federal Government, a Committee on Records of 
War Administration was appointed by the Direc¬ 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget pursuant to a 
Presidential directive of March 4, 1942 It con¬ 
sisted of representatives of the Natsonal Archives, 
the Labrery of Congress, and a number of learned 
societies—the American Ilistoncal Association, 
the American Political Saence Association, the 
Amencan Soaety for Public Administration, and 
the American Council of learned Soactics In 
tlie words of a memher of the commitee, 

We operate on the Msuniption that war agencies 
will accumulate their routine records without any 
help from os Information that would be preserved 
in the normal course of operations concerns us only 
In the sense that we want to be sure that it is pre¬ 
served Our emphasis is primarily on the crea¬ 
tion of records on administrative developments that 
ordinanly would not be documented , This work 
is deemed to be important not only for historical pur¬ 
poses but as a contribution to more effective admin¬ 
istration in the immediate present 

Speaking generally, hi^orians have always been 
dependent upon records which were made withouf 
any regard to their needs or the interests of history 
It impresses me as deadedly noteworthy that an 
effort IS now afoot to considv the interests of his¬ 
tory when records arc hemg mode This new de¬ 
parture evidently has important historiographical 
unplications 

I must not fail to mention what are probably, 
on the whole, the two most valuable oollectiona of 
materials on the war to be found in this country— 
the Yale CbDection of War Literature and the 
Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and Peace 
at Stanford University. The former was begun 
in September, 1939, and appropriately at Yale, 
which posseiMd important documentary coUec- 
tiooi rekdng to WoiU War I, notably that whldi 
bears the name of Colonel House, of which Preoi- 
doit Seymour is curator. What might be called 
standard sourc es gov er nment pubUadoqs, lead¬ 
ing periodicals, and important books—have not 
bm oeigiBCtcd, but die Yale polity has been to 
tpeoaUae in more ef^iemeral publuatkiiia, wfaldi 

^ Harry Veoheman, "Viu History and Records Ac- 
dvMes,** R^ordi AdmUtMiom, Circular 2, iimd 
Tbs Natlooal ArtMvet. • 


are bkely to be lost unlesa acquired promptly. 
The collection is notably strong in the records of 
American relief organizations, in propaganda put 
out by rival pressure groups m this country prior 
to our entry mto the war; m propaganda emanat¬ 
ing from belligerent European countnes and gov¬ 
ernments in exile, in the literature of civilian de¬ 
fense and Bir-nid precaution, m Bntom and 
France as well as ui the United States; m army 
service newspapers, put out in camps in this coun¬ 
try and abre^; and in posters, llie Yale Gdlec- 
tion was started under the supervision of a faculty 
c o m m ittee, of which a historian, Professor Sher¬ 
man Kent, was chairman, and those responsible 
for carrying on the enterpnse ore consciously 
working m the interest of history They are try¬ 
ing to make it possible for the future historian to 
give answers to the modem equivalents of such 
questions as these, which have remained unan¬ 
swered for want of evidence 

What did the businessman in Jerusalem worry 
about when the dty was under siege? Did Hanni¬ 
bal exhort the Carthaginians for better support of 
his army? What did a pUm soldier, far from 
hiB home m the Trans-Tiber, think about the Gallic 
wars? Were there paciAsts in Greece, who deplored 
a costly and hoxardous expedition to capture Troy?'* 

The original scope of the Hoover Library, which 
was to cover the First World War—its causes, 
conduct, and Immediate aftermath—has been 
greatly expanded to include the more significant 
social and pohtkal movements of the post-war 
period and their cubnination to the present global 
conflict. Soon after September, 1939, the Li¬ 
brary's collectmg agencKs in belligerent and neu¬ 
tral countries began acquiring coUectioin of all 
types of material relatmg to the present war— 
documents, diaries, newspapers, periodtcals, post¬ 
ers, proclamations, etc., lauding many ephemeral 
and fugitive pieces. Some of tius material has 
already been rec ei ved at the Library, but the prm- 
dpal collections are being stored m the several 
countries of origin until the end of the war 
Much attention is being devoted to building op 
the Library's ooUections on the United States, 
Canada, and Latin America. In the words of 
Miss Nina Almond, Librarian and Consultiuit in 
Researdi at the Hoover Library: 

1 q iMs country we are now collecting files of the 
foreign lan guage pren, pifblleadoiis ol einlgr4 graiips 

Rnssell G. Pnidwi and Thonas C Ifeadenlnll, *nie 
Yale Collectidp of War Uteratufe," VaU Didn. 

CsMtiU 17‘ 14^ 1M2. 
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«nd fovemmentf in exile ptiblicmtionB of or- 
gtnlxBtl6ni which reprcicnt ihadee of public opinion 
In thli country, material! on mlnoritle!’ question!, 
commiiniim, labor, Bocialism, civilian defense, pub- 
licationj of conicientiotu objector camp*. Japanese 
relocation and assembly centerB, and publicahonn of 
war-time Kovcrnmentid bodies and war-time pub¬ 
lications of permanent govemment oIRces 

III 

Projects for the writing of war hiitonea have 
been set on foot by numerous departments and 
•gendes of the federal goveminent. They vary 
from extensive progronu such as that of the War 
Department, with many histoncal oflflcerN and 
Urge secretarial staffs, to the more modest under¬ 
takings of smaller agencies, many of which have 
appointed persons of histoncal training to assemble 
documents and write up jdiascs of the agency's 
work The Navy Department has commissioned 
our fellow member, ^ofeasor Samuel K Mon- 
Bon, as Lieutenant Gimfflandcr and made him re- 
qiofuible for writing the history of naval opera- 
tioni in the war The Committee on Records of 
War Administration maintains a file of informa¬ 
tion regarding the plans and actmtics of war 
records projects and histoncal units of all agen¬ 
cies of the federal government 

The Army program for histonography is the 
most extensive and ambitious Shortly after Pearl 
Harbor the Histoncal Section of the Army War 
College submitted a master plan for hi^orical 
work in the Army, whJdi was approved m March, 
1942 For a dwription of the progeny of this 
union of Mars and Gio, in the form of specific 
historical projects and historical agencies, a^ for 
changes and modifications that have been mode in 
the original plan, I must refer you to articles on 
Anny Historiograplty by Captain Victor Goodoa, 
pablished in rec e nt issues of the journal, AfiUiary 
Affairs Some of the projects arc very detailed, 
to put it mildly. The HistonoJ Sectm of the 
Office of the Quef of Ordnance, for examine, has 
planned a scries of volumes, each to contain 200,- 
000 to 300/100 words, dealing with small arms, 
GM artfilfTy, anti-aircraft aptilleTy, machine tools, 
elc. In sununanzing the aima of the Army pro¬ 
gram u a whole, Captain Condos, writing last 
•pring, said: 

^ Nka Almond to the writer, Oenber 20, 1043 

‘■*Army MhtoHograpfay m the Second World War” 
■ad ‘'Army HIstoriogTapfay* Retrospset and Proapest,'* 
60-48 and 133-140, IMl 


The mission of the current groups of Army his¬ 
torical oflicers a to segregate and organiic the hla- 
toncally aignificant niatennl accumulating in the 
War Department and the various branches of the 
Army Tliey are to furnish definite guide posts to 
hiatorlaru and military students of the future 

By a mcmoraiiduni isbucd by the Adjutant Gen¬ 
eral's Office on August J, 1W3, the ohjectivea of 
Army histonography were greatly expanded and a 
new control unit, the Historical Branch, G2, War 
Dqnrtment General Staff, was made responsible 
for the aupcrvision of all Army histoncal work 
The question of an ofiRaal general history of the 
Uuted States in the War has been under con- 
nderation Last December an informal confer¬ 
ence called by the Ardiivist of the United States 
approved in prinaple the establishment of an 
official National War History Commission as an 
independent government agency responsible to the 
Present of the Uruted States, one of its func¬ 
tions to be the preparation of a general hintory or 
histones of the war A steenng committee was 
appointed, consisting of reprcbentatives of the 
library of Congress, the National Archives, the 
American Histoncal Association, the Qimmittec 
on Records of War Administration, and the 
Amencan Counal of Learned Societies, but the 
proposed commission has not come into being, 
though another Ixidy, an Advisory Council on War 
History, has since been establish^ which may act 
un some of the questions which would liave come 
before an official War History Commission 'llie 
present war has brought with it a renewal of in¬ 
terest along vanous lines in our expcnences in the 
First World War, and it might be interesting, even 
instructive, to conqiarc plans for histories of the 
present war with the projects—sonto of them 
rather grandiose and never completed—for his¬ 
tories of the earlier conflict But tune does not 
permit It may be worth while, however, to re¬ 
call what Newton D Baker. Secretary of War, 
said in a memorandum dated August 4, 1919, in 
which he gave the coup dr grdcs to plans for an 
elaborate history of the war activities of the 
United States which had been worked out by the 
llistoriad Branch of the War Plant Division of 
the General Staff. 


**Regardiiiff phtu for hiatoriei of the First World 
War, wn Eliubeth B Drewry, **HUtnfical Unha of 
Agencita of the Fkst World War,” Bull Nal ArcMvrg 
4, 1M2, HattAbo:>k 6f Fedtrol IVorld War Agrnevg end 
ThAr Records, 1943, Waldo G. Ulaod. ‘^Hia- 

torlana and AxchlvUa m the Fint World War," Am, 
Arcksmsi S 1-17, 1942. 
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\\\ a Rciieral way [the Secreury wrotfl it may be 
8aJd that the writing of history Is the Interpretation 
of facia 111 accordance with a philosophy Each hia- 
torlan han his own philoaophy and hi^ own methodp 
and an olhcial historian would be but one of many 
historians, and yet his philosophy and method wouM 
be stamped with approval while the deductions, per¬ 
haps equally sound, of other scholars from the same 
facts would not be so approved.'^ 

T do not conceal my peraonnl opuiion that the Sec¬ 
retary showed statewnanlike discretion and his¬ 
toriographical wisdom 

Some of the functions which would probably 
have been ijcrfornifil by an official War History 
Commission had it been created, have been as¬ 
sumed by a non-governmcnUil agency, n Commit¬ 
tee on War Studies apiiointed by the Social Science 
Research Council, with Roy F Nichols as chair¬ 
man and the economic historian Shepard B 
Clough as executive secretary The program of 
this committee, which liegan work on C^clober 1 of 
tlie jiresent year, includes, as states] liy the Social 
Science Research Couiial, 

mapping out the field of possible war studies, indicat¬ 
ing the nature and location of research data, prepar¬ 
ing memoranda on research probtens m connection 
with various war functions and agencies, encourag¬ 
ing specific individuals and institutions to begin now 
collecting materials for later study, and emphasizing 
the imjioTtaiicc of not losing all interest in war re- 
ttcarch the moment the nrmistice is signed 

Provision haa recently (November, 1943) been 
mode for joint meetings of this committee and the 
Committee on Records of War Administration as 
an Advisory Council on War History under the 
chairmanship of Guy Stanton Ford, Executive 
Secretary of the Amencan Historical Association. 

IV 

The effects of the war upon history crnisidcred 
aa a profeaaional human enterprise I can barely 
hint at. It is evident that the histoncal profeswoti 
mufit share in the dislocations and disruptKMis 
which toul war has imposed upon most forma of 
human activity. Its greatest phyaical calamitica 
have occurred no doubt in the European countries 
which the Gennans have occupied, but It has suf¬ 
fered Its greatest shame in Gcnnany, where it has 
liecome the handmaid and apologist of the Nazi 
regime (I am thinking of history m Germany 
in ita organisational aspects, not of all individual 
German hiatorbns ) If wooM he difficult to men¬ 


tion a greater professional degradation than that 
disclosed by a comparison of the leading German 
historical Journal, the Historische Znischrift, as 
It used to be under the editorship of Kncdrich 
Meinecke and as it has liecome under the Nans 
Our knowledge of events In the German-oc¬ 
cupied countries is meager and unsatisfactory 
enough, but wc know something of the blight 
which has fallen on intellectual life in general 
wherever the swastika flics, and we can be sure 
that history has not been spared Such matter- 
of-fact Items as this, from a imblishers’ journal, 
show what has been happening "Literary produc¬ 
tion has ceased almost completely under the Nazis 
in Holland, and what remains of it is almost 
wliolly given over to projiaganda It is known 
that the Nazi terror in Poland has taken a lamenta¬ 
ble loll of Polish histonans, several of whom have 
died in German concentration camps According 
to recent Polish underground sources, some fj(X) 
out of 800 members of the jirc-wnr Polish pro- 
fessonat have iienshed It is probable—definite 
and reliable in formation is extremely difficult to 
obtain—that in the ocoijiied countnes a large 
majonty of the historical journals have ceased 
publication, and that historical societies, generally 
speaking, have ceased to function 

In this country, where the profession is carry¬ 
ing on, there have been notable shifts in the ac¬ 
tivities of its mcmliers I am not thinkuig of the 
many your^r members who are in the armed 
forces and have withdrawn, for the tune being, 
from hiBtoncal work, but rather of those whw 
activities would be described as being still his- 
toncal Tf there are fewer students m our col¬ 
leges and universities to lie instructed in history, 
there are many non-academic opportunities for 
the historically trained 'fhe Missisup^ PoIIay 
Historical Revino, in its June, 15H2, issue, listed 
forty-eight histoncil scholars from Amencan uni¬ 
versities who were employed In a single office of 
the federal govemnjent, that of the then Co-ordi- 
nator of Information The donand for persons 
to render histoncal services in government agen¬ 
cies has been increasing « rapidly that the United 
States Civil Service Commission has formulated 
fdam for exomuiing and classifying historical 
specialists Ph. D's in history are no rare birds 
on the bonks of the Potomac these days The 
prospect of the induskm m the profession of a 
large bureaucratic element affords food for con¬ 
siderable meditation. 

i^Pubiutur/ Circmiar and BooJksMrs' Rseofd 157: 
3B7,1M3 
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Profe^r Chinard, in Ihe paper on '‘Jefferson 
and the Amencan Philosophy Society/' which 
he gave us last spring, quo^ these words from a 
private letter of JefTerson’a 

These [scientific] societies are always in peace, 
however their nations may he at war Like the re¬ 
public of IcttcTH, they fonn a g^reat fraternity spread¬ 
ing over the whole earth, and their correspomlence is 
never intemipted hy any civilized nation 

JefFerwin would not have wntten those words if 
he were living today Modern war disrupts, as 
between belligerent countries, any elements of cul¬ 
tural internationalism that may have existed On 
the eve of the present war a beginning in interna¬ 
tional organization had been made in the his- 
tonod world A senes of International Histuncal 
Congresses had been held, and an International 
Committee of Historical Sciences had been or¬ 
ganized The last Congress and the last meeting 
of the full International Comniittrc, of which our 
fellow member. Dr Leland, is president, were held 
at Zunch in tlie last year of |)eace, 1938 Home, 
1943, were the place and year fixed upon for 
the next meeting of the Congress I 

V 

Before bnnging my remarks to a close, I ven¬ 
ture to raise a question—one in which I have long 
been mierested—jicrtainiiig to the philosophy of 
history I shall not stray far in this fmature, 
partly bccmiac it would be an aliusc of your pa¬ 
tience to do so, and partly because my qualifica¬ 
tions as a guide are dubious I fed confused, a 
little giddy, somewhat like a cross between Rip 
Van Winkle and Alice m Wonderland, when a 
historian tells me that “history is not iimnanly 
concerned with the {last" and a sociologist assures 
me that it ought not to bother about the truth.^* 
I should like, however, to point a contrast between 
two different attitudes toward the past and in¬ 
dicate, very briefly, what appears to be the bear¬ 
ing of the war upon them. The questions at issue 
between them impress me as being momentous for 
the future of histnnography, Init I cannot hope to 
do justice to them at the fag-end of this paper 
The two points of view may be called jiresent- 
rnindedness and histoncal-mindediiess Perhaps 
th^ can be put before you most quickly by means 

Edward liailfai Hulme, History and lii Neigidtort 
(New York, 1942) 8, Hirve/W Zorfaaugh, Nct» York 
Thus, November Id, 1941 “The history problem Is not 
tri give aiu a true account of the past, but to five him 
■ u^ul account of the past** 


of two brief quotations The first, which is taken 
from the preface to The HtJtory of H'esiem 
Cwilisatton by Harry Elmer Dames, a devoted 
disciple of James Harvey Robinson and one of 
the leading champions of Robinson’s "New His¬ 
tory,” IS that “history has no significance except in 
so far as it enables the reader more intelligently to 
understand the present ” Tlic second is from 
Henry Johnson's Teaching of History "History 
that traces development inevitably includes facts 
not directly related to the jiresent Its funda¬ 
mental question is not wliat matters nme hut what 
mattered then " 

For a long time past it has been the fashion, 
Cbpeaally in this country, to decry historical in¬ 
vestigation and writing which has not aimed to 
throw light on the present as "mere anti(|uarian- 
ism," and this expression is always used with an 
inflection of contempt, implying that the past m 
Itself IS not worthy of serious study, that it be¬ 
comes so only insofar as it can lie made to illumi¬ 
nate us and our times I believe that this point of 
view—present-mindcdncss—has liecn and is a 
major source of anachronism and historical dis¬ 
tortion, and in this connection 1 should like to 
read what impresses me as being a very penetrat¬ 
ing sentence from a historical work by the seven¬ 
teenth-century English antiquary, Sir Henry 
Siielman 

When btates arc departed from their original Con¬ 
stitution, and that original by tract of time worn out 
of Memory, the succeeding Ages viewing what is 
past hy the present, conceive the former to have been 
like to that they live in; and framing tlicreupon 
erroneous propositions, do likewise make thereon 
erroneous Inferences and Conclusions 

Spelman lived lung liefore men had begun to talk 
aliout saentific history, but he had a lively realiza¬ 
tion of one pregnant source of unsaentific history 
A truly great medievalist, the late T F Tout, 
sagely observed that 

our natural absorption in the prnent has led us to 
study the past with minds too much set on present 
presuppositions We seek in the middle ages what 
seems important to ourselves, not what was important 
to them. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the view 
expreised by Proftssor Barnes is very widely ac- 
cqkcd—by champions of the "new history,” cx- 
pements of progressive education, social saentists, 
joumabsts, and the public gemrally It u bound 

*^Oiiot«| in Charles R Mcllwaln, The High Cowi of 
Porhnwuni (New Haven, 1910) 1^ 
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up with that cuh of the present to which the 
dogma of evolutionary progress in human affairs 
has given rise, and it has been fostered by the 
pedagogical absorption of history m our schools 
into the '*8oaa1 studies ” The soaal studies pro> 
grams with which the schools have been busily 
expcnnienting during the last quarter centuty or 
so. and in which Gin aiipears as a humble maid¬ 
servant and not as an exacting and jealous mis¬ 
tress, have no doubt aroused in inipiU an interest 
ui current social, cconcxnic, and political problems, 
I am even prepared to take into respectful con¬ 
sideration the proposition that they have awakened 
in our ntizcnry a keener sense of civk duly and 
have elevated slandards m public life Dut so 
far as the philosophy of history is concerned, their 
tendency has been to strengthen a conception of 
histoncal knowledge as something that is worth 
while only to the extent that it helps to explain 
the Boaety in which we live The accent of jour¬ 
nalism and the radio is, of course, strongly on the 
present, and journalistic history, which is now 
flowering so luxuriantly among us, is preeminently 
present-minded 

It Is gratifying to our self-esteem to look upon 
ourselves as the heirs of all the ages, but that 
does not Justify us in supposing that the ages 
existed for the heirs Historical occurrences— 
what men have done and thought and felt—had ^ 
validity of their own They did not happen 
merely in order to be antecedents, to lead up to 
ui We arc not Anal m tune aily more than we 
arc cCTtral in space. This is the thought, 1 take 
it. that was in the mind of Jacob Burckhardt, the 
nineteenth-century historian of the art and culture 
of the Italian Renaissance, when he said * 

Our profound and utterly ridiculous self-seeking 
first regards those times u happy which are in some 
way akin to our nature Further, it considers such 
past forces and individuals as praiseworthy on whose 
worfl our present existence and relative welfare are 
based Just as if the world and Its history had ex¬ 
isted merely for oilr sakesi For e ve ryone regards 
all Hmes as fulfilled In his own, and cannot see his 
own as one of many passing waves 

Tt has been said that our earth and ita inhabitants 
arc but a bit of star gone wrong It would be 
more sensible to think so than to mistake ourselves 
for that “one far-off divine event, to which the 
whole crcition moves *' In an address which my 
old and reveiyd teacher, William A. Dunning, 

■^Forre and Pffe^om: Re^ketimu on HiUory (New 
York, 1943) 356. 


delivered as president of the American Historical 
Association ii 1913, he suggested that a spirit of 
tonporal humility was the crying need m his¬ 
toric study tocky "Our pndc in the attain¬ 
ments of our own day," he said, "distorts all our 
judgments of the p^" Gmfidenoe ui a self- 
propelling and ineviublc progress may have suf¬ 
fer^ some damage during tlMse last thirty yean, 
but I fail to detect any trend m the direction of 
temporal humility The twentieth century may 
be concerned about the future; it must be or it 
would not be planning so assiduously But it has 
few doubts that it is immeasurably more important 
than any of its predecessors 

Hresent-mind^ness reaches its climax in time 
of war because it is then that the impact of the 
present is most mtense Current events fairly 
scream at us—in newspapers, on the radio, at the 
movies How can the past hope to compete with 
all this uproar? The only kind of history that 
can make any considerable appeal in tune of war 
IS that which is designed to fill m bodegrounds 
to the present, and this Second World War is pro¬ 
ducing bumper crops of this kind, wntten largely. 
BB would be expected, by journalists and pub- 
Ikifts The literature on the roots of Nazism, to 
take a single example, is already very extjmrve. 
and It IS of course thoroughly present-hmded 
One hardly needs to look mto a bonk—its author 
happens to be a university professor—which bears 
the title Germany the Aggressor throughout the 
Ages to be sure that it contains the nonnal fruits 
of present^ndedness—over-simplificotiona, false 
andogics, and histoncal distortions There are 
signs that point to the establishment in our uni¬ 
versities, 6n a larger scale than has hitherto been 
attempted, of regkmal institutes in which the 
history of particular areas will be integrated with 
a study of their languages and existing economic, 
social, pohticx], ahd culturaJ conditions What¬ 
ever might be the merits of such educational or- 
ganizabom, we can be pretty sure that the func¬ 
tion of history in them would be only to serve os 
background (or the present. 

There is no good reason to suppose that the 
prese nt war U the prelude to utopias (social, spirit-^ 
ual, or intellectual), that the human race, Hke the 
prince and prlncos in the fairy tale, will bve in 
perfect happiness ever after A thoughtful stu¬ 
dent of American social history, Profeisor Merle 
Curti, hu emphasised the tendency of our previ¬ 
ous wars-«the Revolution, the Gvfl War, the 
First World War—to discourage ratioatl, dia- 
p ais kmate inquiry and to give a strongly utilitarian 
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duractjer to intdlectual activities, as well as to 
populariie knowledge” Expressed in terms of 
hiftonogr^y, the sura of these teodencies is 
present-mindedncss, and there seems to be no 
doubt that they are powerfully at work in the 
present war If so, they may be expected to have 
their ciTects in the years immediately ahead on 

** The Aowncui Scholar la Three Wan," lomr /fit- 
I 0 ry of Ideoi S 241-264, 1942. 


the study, writing, and teaching of history The 
temper of our day is not favorable to looking at 
post events in that spirit of historical relativity 
which is the essence of histoncal'inindednesB 
But I would not close on a note of long-range 
pessuiusm The human race, in all probability, 
has a very kmg secular future ahead of it, and 
extreme present-mindcdnesB may be only a pass¬ 
ing phenomenon 
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Mure than three centunm af^ Pranas Bacon 
predicted many things which have come to pass 
In the little epilogue to hlfl philoaophical works, 
the Nfw Atlantis, he prophesied a world trans* 
formed by saence, not, as most utopian writers ex¬ 
pected, by changes in government, bw, society 
Among the long list of inventions made by the 
"Fathers of Salomon’s House" there is almost 
nothing which we do not use today 'Phe modem 
world has been tranaformed Iiy saence, and 
through that tnmsfomiation has arisen the state 
of affairs in letters which I discuss upon this 
occasion 

In the Advanennent of Learning, Haooo made 
a different land of prophecy, pertinent not only 
to scholars in my own ficldf but to all of you who 
represent so many others He said that the ad- 
\'Bncffnent of learning would he opposed by three 
groups of powerful men divines, politiaans, and 
men of learning; he further i>rophesied that the 
most senous of all these fuca would be "the mm 
of learning themselves " The extent to which the 
kind of learning nnphasizcfl by Bacon encountered 
opposition from divines is famdiar enough, today 
the long "warfare of science and religion” seems 
almost to have ceased. Bacon’s scctfons on the 
opposition to learning polhiaans, however, will 
b^ rereading. Whenever there is a flutter In 
the dovecotes of Washington about "academic 
theorists/' who threaten the big bold business men, 
let the "professors" turn for comfort to Bacon 
who^told us in 160j that these things would be, 
and, more clearly than anyone m Washington to¬ 
day, toM os why thrse situationi recur. But when 
3 rou have read these paragraphs for your comfort, 
do not stop there. go on with Bacon’s discussion 
of how "lamed men" hinder learning The ad¬ 
vancement of learning has been opposed learned 
men, today, T fear, we ourselves are iti diief foes. 

From Bacon the seventeenth century caught 
fire During his lifetime his ideas were not par¬ 
ticularly Bifluential. but shortly after his death 
they b^an to M>read among a younger gencratiao, 
and fitim 164u were more responsibk than any 


other one source for the widespread popubr in¬ 
terest in what wc now call "science " To some 
extent the ideas of the New Atlantis were em¬ 
bodied in our ancestor the Philosophical Society 
of Oxford; they were still more fully developed 
in our alma mater, the Royal Society of I^ondoii. 
which rapidly became one of the most powerful 
societies m the world 

In Restoration years, shortly after the charter¬ 
ing of the Society, we And a conflict, both within 
ai^ without the Society, among ‘learned men" 
concerning the direction which tlic "Advancement 
of Learning" was to take In die early Royal So¬ 
ciety, of course, membership was not luruted to 
"aaentists" Many leading divutei signed thit 
book; men of letters—-dramaHsts, satirists, 

—were regular attendants at meetings 
"Philosophical Society" in our sense of 
phtlosopkia was a term as faimliar 
Within the 5oaety,%)c group wbidi ^ix»ed the 
advancement of science consi^^ of men of let¬ 
ters who made every effort'^alvert the Royal 
Society from sctentiflc experli^t, hopmg to 
it a "British Academy," which like the French 
Academy, should establish rules for speUiiig and 
graimnar, and declare ’ what was "right" and 
"wrong" in style and literature. One of the most 
powerful coovnittees of the Society was made up 
of such men of letters—Dryden was one of them 
—to some of whenn the scientific preoccupations 
of the organization seemed absurd and even dan¬ 
gerous Shadwell’s Virtnoso will ihaw the kind 
of satire written against the Society, rdlahed all 
the more by men in the audience who were mem¬ 
bers. A little later, Swift in the third book of 
GnUHm^i Traoils took his fling at the activities 
of the Society, dioogh with hb usual ability to 
pulverize everyone, he managed to reduce some 
men of letters to the same indistingoiihahle 
dual and ashes. The controversy hetween the 
"sciences" and the "humanitiei" was in full swing. 

Outside the Society the attack wu even more 
vigorous. The establishment of the Society, 
under the Ring’s charter, fanned to hotter flames 
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the lonj^-smouldenng controverey betw ee n "an- 
dcDti" and "modems " Tlie quarrel became spe¬ 
cifically one between the “ancienU" who were the 
''humanists" and the "scientists" who were the 
"modems" The position of the humanists was 
clear enough "Ask for the old inths, which are 
the good paths and walk therein p and ye shall find 
rest for your souls " But to those words of wis¬ 
dom another "iwrverse and crooked generation" 
replied "We will not walk therein ” In the uni¬ 
versities developed a struggle between those who 
tried to force science in as a "discipline" and those 
who tried to keep it out, in order to retain the 
honored emphasis u]K)n irntunt and quodnt>tunt 
In literature the war caused m both England and 
France a slight but famous skirmish, tlw "Hattie 
of the Books " Whatever the ultimate source of 
the quarrel in France, there is no question that in 
England this battle was not pntnanly a literary 
quarrel, but a part of the larger war Ix^twecn the 
"humanities" and the "sciences " Because of the 
bnlliance of the one major literary work produced 
m England, Swift's Pottle of the Pooks, we are 
likely to forget that Swift fought on the losing 
side, that the battle was really won before he ever 
broke a lance To students of literature Swift 
may overshadow the sdentists, but historically the 
bcjcntists overshadowed Swift and all his party 
H'hey won the battle, and they won the war 
It was in this period then that we began to part 
company—unfortunately for all of us. During 
the next two centuries the saencea contmued to 
gam ground, the humanities to lose it, to pass into 
the twilight of the gods Yet so strongly was the 
humanistic tradition entrenched in the itniveraities, 
that ifs gradual weakening was not obvious for 
many years Even in the nineteenth century, we 
are told, a mistranslation from a classical wnler, 
or a false quantity uttered m the House of Com¬ 
mons, caus^ all England to shudder—and the 
outposts of Empire to tremble! The effect of 
Renaissance humanism had been powerful indeed, 
perhaps the effect outlasted the humanism 
In the latter years of the nmeteenth century, 
however, the "ancients" encountered new "mod¬ 
em" foes who were to be even more responsible 
than the sciences for the final fall of the long 
classical tradibon the modem languages and lit¬ 
eratures 1 bold no bnef for the behavior of 
these young "nxidcms" as you will see, yet I 
cannot Justify the position which the “anaenta" 
took, though I say this with deep regret, for m 
my cariMr days I wanted to be an "ancient" I 
was weighed m the balance and found wanting 


Far from regix*tting the years which I spent in the 
study of T^tin and Greek, I know tliat no |iart of 
my education was more important for me as a 
teacher of English Yet for all my allegiance, I 
cannot defend the "anacnti»" in their treatment of 
the new "modems" at the end of the nineteenth 
century The classics would be more powerful 
today had they admitted these younger relatives 
into their fraternity, for the modem literalures 
and languages would have aided them These 
literatures and languages made llu’ir way slowly 
into academic halU, and even today those still 
younger relatives, the "arts," are not cniihulered 
respectable in many institutions \Vc m Xmonca 
have given some slight academie recognition to 
music and the plastic arts, England almost none 
In few institutions of learning, even in Amenca, 
are the "arts" admitted on a par with otlier 
branches of the curriculum 

What happened when these new "modems," 
languages, literatures, and arts, began lo seek ad¬ 
mission to universities, was brought home to me 
powerfully a few years ago when I was delegated 
to prcfiare for the half-century index of the Pub- 
itcattOHS of the Modern Ijanquagc Assonatwn of 
Amenca, sections dealing with tlie presidential 
addresses If the e\]X.Ticncc was tedious, it was 
also illuminating, because it permitted me to fol¬ 
low, year by year, the difliculties and the [irogress 
of the new "modems " During tlie first two de¬ 
cades, 1 found, modem Unguages and literatures 
encountered their chief adversanes among the 
clossiasts, who refused to consider that these poor 
relations warranted any place in the sun It was 
clear that the presidents of the Modem Language 
Assoaation reflected a feeling of infertority, ^sed 
upon the charge that modem languages and litera¬ 
tures were "easy." and therefore could not lie con¬ 
sidered a "discipline"—since "disciplines" must 
obviously be "difficult" At this point the mod¬ 
em languageii and literatures made their first sen- 
ous error m strategy 'fhey attempted to make 
their "disciplines" difficult l>y building up entirely 
arbitrary but very heavy requirements ui Ger¬ 
manic languages for all advanced candidates I 
trust that 1 am not being too irreverent to these 
dead and gone ^Presidents of the Modem Lan¬ 
guage Assodation when I say that the argument 
seems to have run this way * "Well, perhaps Eng¬ 
lish, French, Spanish, Italian are easy, but Ger¬ 
man is /lord—and the older it i«, the harder it is 
There ii just as much memorising in learning Old 
High Gcrnian, Middle High German, and Gahic, 
as in learning Greek and Latin; and if we add 
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Old Nome too. surely we wiU be hard fnomghf* 
They seldom went further and indicated a more 
fun^mental justification for the cxtraordinanly 
heavy requiremcnth which for many years per¬ 
sisted in Ki^dunte schools The value of such 
Germanic training to students of early fields is 
obvious enough. but wherein its value lies lo stu¬ 
dents of the Renaissance and later jienods many 
who suffered from the requirements never learned, 
nor' did the Presidents tell Even now such re¬ 
quirements still hold in some graduate schools, 
and at least vestigial traces are to be found in 
most Wc still suffer from that old infenonty 
complex. wc are afraid that English is too easy— 
and HO wc hedge it about with artificial require¬ 
ments which will frighten students and permit us 
to boast to colleagues in other departments that 
ours too, IS a stem *'disapline ” 

As I sec it. the modem literatures here made two 
serious miBtake> from which they have not yet 
mmered In the first place, they parted com¬ 
pany with the classics Tlicy ceased to insist that 
students working in modem literatures, m periods 
from the Renaissance mi, must have classical back¬ 
grounds Oie of my colleagues at Cdumbia 
mentioned only Ihib week that when in the first 
decade of this century, he was invited to teach one 
course in the eighteenth century, another in Ro¬ 
manticism. the senior professor uiquirrd scrupu¬ 
lously into hi8 training m the older Germanic 
languages, and. finding that he knew no Gothic, 
made him enroll for a course; never at any time 
did that officer inquire whether this teacher of 
neo-cIassicism and Romanticism had studied I^tin 
or Greek There lay our first senoiu error; be¬ 
cause of the "spite-fence'* which had been built 
up between the classics and the modem languages, 
we sold our classical birthnght llie other error 
was this when the modem languages were on 
trial for iheir lives, they attempted to fight their 
adveisanes by using the weapons of the adver- 
sanes. not by forging their own For one set 
of "linguistic" reqinrancnts. they substituted an¬ 
other They did not prove their case by showing 
^that they too were "humane.” that in another way 
they offered to growing minds and spints some 
of the values which earlier generations had gained 
from classical study This tendency to fight with 
The adversary's weapons, not to forge our own, 1 
regret to s(y. majks each of the successive chap¬ 
ters. 

If 1 may tnut tlx preikleiitjal iddreases, about 
the beginning^ the present century the modem 
languages fim a diffetymt antagonist The twi¬ 


light of the gods, BO long threatening the clasaica, 
was beciMning deeper; they ceased to be important 
adversaries. Inst^ of the classics, the presi¬ 
dents now inveighed against the growing power 
of the sciences as "disciplines ” And ogam. 1 re¬ 
gret to say. scholars in the fields of modem lan¬ 
guages the same strategic error as before, 

No one had ever demed that sdenor was "hard”, 
in this way it was a foeman as stalwart as the 
classics had been But m addition, the sciences 
had the advantage of exact methods, and (this 
was still more difficult for us to lirar*) methods 
which really wrked, because they reached Truth 
—which IS the common end of us all And so 
we in the modem languages again trR'<l to seize 
our opponents’ weapons, and cut ourselves badly 
by so doing Wc asserted valiantly that we too 
had a "scientific method"—and wc went to Ger¬ 
many to study it. for Germany liefore the first 
World War was the great home of the "scientific 
method” in modem languages and literatures 
This was the flourishing peri^ which I call "The 
Great Age of Facts and Footnotes ” Wc dug, 
we uncovered, we weighed, we measured, we 
verified, wc overwhelmed our readers with 
"proof ” I am not deuyiug that we learned 
something during this pen^—if only respect for 
stubliom and nredu^ble facts We added cuUta 
to the Btatnre of knowledge^even if it was usually 
only knowledge about literature. Thu was the 
era of discovery in biographical facta, tn facts 
about literary forma We even discovered "laws” 
—pr e au ma bly laws of Nalurc. 1 do not, of 
course, deny that there may be laws governing the 
development of language; we have such laws, and 
I may assure my scientific hearers that they would 
sound as imposing to them as Kepler's or Boyle's 
to us. But at (Ik nsk of losing my academic 
status I dedare that 1 do not believe there is any 
such thing as "the scientific method” in the study 
of modem literatures, or indeed of any litera¬ 
ture Our naivete was never better shown than 
in the vague suggestion that there is just one 
"scientific method/' co mm on to all taences and to 
all workers in the Mine scienoe. I believe that 
through literature we can arrive at Truth, but I 
do not believe that we do it by foOowing sonie- 
thifig vaguely calM "the aoentific method ” 
During t)^ years immediately following the 
first World War, there was much kss talk of thia 
scientific method on the parts of the prerideata. 
Another dangerous foe raised its ugly head—ugly 
at least to ua, but beautiful to students who were 
drawn from ns in large numbers by the growing 
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popglarity of the "aocial sacnccs'' (that very 
name would Mcm to indicate that they, too. had 
gone through on experience Bunilor to our own) 
Once agtm we rned to fight with their weapons, 
we still had not forged our own AVc boasted to 
the historians that wc too had an 'Mnstoncal 
method*', so wc have, though it is hardly our only 
important possession We tned to show that we 
can use "the statistical method" just as well as any 
economist We can count all manner of thmgs 
"end-stopped" and "run-on" hnes, "parallel" pas¬ 
sages, the number of allusions to something—in¬ 
deed anything t—m a given author; recurrent 
figures of speech. From such study we can some¬ 
times deduce ''laws,” and wc can always show 
something of extraordinary significance What 
is more, we too can moke mott imputing charts 
of our findings In the hands of such a scholar 
as Mias Caroline Spurgeon, weighing, onimting, 
measuring has its value, for Miss Spurgeon could 
rioe above her imposing charts, but in lesser hands 
—anti there have lieen many—1 fear such tend¬ 
encies have done more to veil the bright counten¬ 
ance of '("ruth than to illumine her face 
Very recently wc have been face to face with 
still another antagonist psychology The psy¬ 
chologists, too, had felt the pressure which led 
the modem langtiages to talk about a "scienbfic 
method," and M the "soaal sciences" to claim 
their (lart in science In our own time we have 
seen psychology leave its place m philosophy to 
assert that it too is a science We scholars m 
nndem literature have felt the pressure of psy¬ 
chology, as of the classics, the natural and the 
social sciences What have we done? Wr have 
tned to take over the methods of the psychologists; 
particularly, amateurs though we are, we have ven¬ 
tured to apply the "method of psychoanalysis" in 
order to explain the “savage indignation" of 
Swift, the effect of frustration in tnamage upon 
Milton, the extent to which our vonous opium- 
eaters were made great writers by poppy or man- 
dragora Again, we have used the weapons of 
our adversaries Yet here above all we should 
have asserted our strength If we must fight 
With our psychologica] coUeaguea, attempting to 
prove our supenonty, we need o^y say, in full 
cotiicioiunesa of our "pnonty" "D^r colleagues 
m this great field of learning, centuries before you 
wrote learned treatises to explain why men be¬ 
have like human beings, poets, dramatists, and 
sadnsts showed how human beings do behave, 
and showed it b^er They were the first psy¬ 
chologists T 


Such IS the histonal Inckground of the con¬ 
dition in which the modem languages find them¬ 
selves today, as I see it Wr have exhibited our 
weaknesses, wc have not developed our strength 
Among all the errors we have made, 1 lielicve our 
most senoiifi lay in departing from the classics, 
in helping to break down the great humanistic 
tradition So permeated with the classics are 
nKxlem literatures—at least from the Renaissance 
down through the nineteenth century—that we arc 
m danger of not being able to read our own lan¬ 
guage or literatures I remember on essay of 
Paul Hliiier More’s which appeared m the Nation 
about 1910, which began in this way "If it be 
true that there arc in this enuntry teachers of Eng¬ 
lish literature wtio know no Greek " So 

quickly has the whirligig of time brought in its 
revenges that it will soon be impossible to find 
m this country teaclierb of English literature who 
know a word of Greek. I think it was Paul Elmer 
More, also, who said, in that essay or another, 
that all the time he had spent on the bludy of 
Greek was justified if only by the fact that he 
could read Lyndas We sowed the wind, we 
reap the whirlwind There are teachers of Eng¬ 
lish—indeed scholars of English—who teach and 
wnte about Paradisr Lost, though they never read 
Homer, never even read the Aeneid in tlie onginal 
—and proliahly not all of it in translation, the 
same teachers and others discourse learnedly on 
the structure or the spirit of .Voiiuofi Agomstes, 
though they have read no Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
or Kunpides Young would-be s^olars come to 
me. wanting to write dissertations on Poiie's satire, 
though they know little of Horace and nothing of 
Juvenal, they speak of the "harshness and ob- 
scunty" of Donne's satires (having read those 
words in liooks), having no idea wIm Pcrsius was 
or how he wrote They believe that certain tend¬ 
encies m style sprang full-grown in tlic seventeenth 
or eighteenth centuries, because they know nothing 
of the long rhetorical traditions of Greece and 
Rome Our abortive attemiits to follow the meth¬ 
ods of the sciences, or even of the soaal sciences, 
have made us poorer rather than nchcr We are 
to Mamc—oun jiredeccssors and ourselves—for 
permitting this ;|t^te of affairs to come about If 
in this penloua tune fai the world'a lustory we 
cannot justify ourselves more fully than in the 
past, we shall perish 

There u a lesson for us, as there was for Ernest 
Hemingway, in that poignant passage in the De~ 
vottons of John Donne) which begins "From the 
Bells of the Church adjouiing. I tun daily re- 
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imnded of my Burial in the Funermls of nthen ” 
We must remember what some have forgotten^ 
with sad consequences 

No nuD IS an Island, entire of itself, every man is 
a piece of the continent, a part of the mam If a clod 
be washed away by the sea, Karope is the leu 
Any man’s death diminislics me, because 1 am in¬ 
volved 111 mankind Therefore never send to know 
for whom tlie bell tolN, it tolls for thee 

It IS natural that in this period of world-sadness 
we should lie more conscious than Ixfore of our 
faults and bhortoomitigs In that very consaoua- 
ness lies our salvation Like Bacon m the Novum 
Organum, I turn from what he called "the reasons 
men despair." to say in his words "1 am now to 
speak concerning Hope" Certain fundamental 
reforms must come aliout in our academic world, 
I believe the time is npe, and that we shall bring 
them about I have sat on various commissions 
which are considering plans for the future, nothing 
has more impressed me than the willingncu of 
these men to work together m the future os they 
have not always in the past 1 have found presi¬ 
dents and deans—and even alnmnil—forgetting 
past jieity jealousies between thHr institutioni. 
realizing that each of them is no island but a part 
of the mainhuid feebng their responsibility less 
to the glory of alma mater than to the future of 
Anicnccin education 

For two "reforms" which must come about we 
are all responsible—you as well as we For three 
hundred years sve have permitted the depart- 
roentaluation of knowledge to go on apace Of 
course T know it is no longer possible for us to go 
back to the days when one man believed that he 
could take all knowledge to be his province Yet 
can we not come closer together than wc have been 
for many years? Surely m this period of de¬ 
vastation and wholesale carnage, of global war¬ 
fare/we can forget our little battles of the hooks, 
our petty jeaknuici of each other's "6ddi." The 
great field of knowledge is our coimnon hentage: 
we hold k in trust for the future Is it not large 
enough for all? Must we hkc nations fight for 
colonies, for prestige^ In the current number of 
the Am^ricdn Scholar appears an article by Dr 
Howard Adelmann of Cornell University, from 
which 1 shall borrow without his pemuttioo* As 
a scientist, he writes to his colleagues in the hu¬ 
manities, calling his article "The Fence." In the 
field of knowl^ge, as he says, we have erected 
fences Fenqps may be good things, or they may 
be bad if us^ for ba& purposes Too often In 


the past they have become "spite fences," built 
through jesJ^y, cutting us aiwrt from one an¬ 
other Sometimes, as Dr, Adchnann says, when 
our work is over, we lean across the fence and 
talk to a neighbor on the other side, discovenng 
to our surprise that he is not a bad fellow after all 
Sometimes, indeed, our neighbor makes a valuable 
suggestion about our own plowing and sowing 
bas^ oil his own experience m his field In our 
zeal to be Good Neighbors to more distant fellows, 
bhall we forget the good neighbor across the back 
fence? "Good fences make good neighbors", 
spite fcnccb continue enmities 

If I seem to have criticized workers in my ovm 
field because they tried to model themselves on the 
classicists, then on the natural and social scientists, 
finally on the psychologists, let me say in our de¬ 
fense that at least wc have been zealous to leam 
from all of them They have taught us much. 
Perhaps in their turn they may leam from us 
We have gamed by studyii^ the "historical 
method" of the historians. They must not resent 
the fact—as some of them do—that literature also 
has Its history, and that it is legitimate for us to 
study It. We arc fellow-workers in that field 
MlUon was "Oliver's Secretary," and as such a 
part of political history, but Paradise Lost would 
have bem a different epic had Milton not fought 
in the years of reconstruction. Social scientists 
most believe that poetry, essaya, dnina are as 
legitimate expressioni of the spirit of man as the 
works of John Stuart Mill, Adam Smith—or 
even Karl Marx Novelists and poets, as well 
as sociologists, have done much to correct abuses 
in sltims and prisons, m diild labor and sweat 
■bopiL Swift's Modest Proposal was more effect¬ 
ual in bringing about certain reforms in Ireland 
than any economic treatise of the age And. as 
I have said, fiction, drama, and pewtry taught man 
much that he knows about mental states—normal 
and abnormal—long before psychology became a 
science We have one common end; the search 
for Truth There are "divers members, but one 
sjdrit" 

Another problem too we share in ootmnon. never 
more acute than in this period If I enter upon 
it wkh some beshatloii, t^t very hesitation is sig¬ 
nificant TMi is a "learned society"; when I 
enter its doors I fed that I am expected to devote 
myself to problems of "scholarship" and "re- 
aeardi," tod not to ded with (voblcma of "educa¬ 
tion"—a word iHtkh hu faflen into sad disrepute. 
But because 1 behevc In what 1 am to say, I shall 
say h, even though I fall from "schdarly" grace. 
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There grown up an artificial and lenonv dis- 
tmction between research and scholarship on the 
one band, and teaching and education on the other 
Some sdiolar^ believe that reaearch ahould he dis¬ 
sociated from teaching Perhaps m a better world 
such a diitmction may be possible It is not possi¬ 
ble ui this world m which we live at present. To 
be sure there are some research chairs in universi¬ 
ties, and nwre among the foundations, particubrly 
those devoted to saence But there are few in the 
social sciences, the languages, the bteratures 
Whether we like it or not, we must accqit the fact 
that the great majority of scholars in the United 
States earn their Imng by teaching Sometimes 
they do it grudgingly, feeling it an interruption to 
nnore important woric More frequently they lie- 
rome bo engrossed in teaching—or at least so 
cluttered up by its duties—that their research suf¬ 
fers We all know this, yet some of us continue 
to act as if the two professions were separate 
1 believe it u high time that scholarB as a group 
paid more attention than they have not only to 
what is taught but to how that teaching is earned 
on in every part of onr educational system The 
teaching m many graduate schools is, I fear, the 
worst teaching of till As some of my students 
say ''Graduate students exjiect to be bored-^-and 
they are seldom diaappoinlH!" But the scholar 
dWld concern himself not only with the graduate 
school, even more important is the kind of teach¬ 
ing and the subject matter in the undergraduate 
college, the secondary school, yes, even the ek- 
mentary school In these lower but not less im¬ 
portant divisions the training of potential scholars 
of the next generation is going on We cntiare 
the results; how much attention do we pay to the 
process^ Excqit in to far as they are parents, 
scholars infrequently concern themselves with ele¬ 
mentary and secon^ry cducabon, and their ex¬ 
perience as parents is often limited to one school 
or at most a small group of schools I know, of 
course, that some of you will say—with that ex¬ 
pression 1 know so well* “Of couriie she was a 
Dean; and she can't get over it," I was a Dean 
for tWve years and I am grateful Cor the experi¬ 
ence; but I hope 1 was a schemer before that time, 
and 1 should like to think that 1 am stiH a scholar, 
As a scholar I am profoundly concerned with edu¬ 
cation at all the lower leveb. I should like to feel 
that an of you hove foIlDwed dosdy the “trans- 
fommtlon^ of secondary and some el em en t ary 
education which has come about as a result of the 
war, have read the statements of certain supenn- 
teodefits of great public school systems, telling 


proudly huw they “transformed" education in 
short iiennds, from one to six weeks Many of 
you are house-owners as am 1, you may remember 
the “transfonnation" of our furnaces from oil to 
coal, winch we found somewhat difficult Is the 
transformation of education so much simpler? 
Should It be? All of us know what the emergency 
has done to the training of potential scholars in 
undergraduate institutions for men and in co¬ 
educational universities We realize that—for 
reasons which we all respect and understand ^he 
training of hcholari) m Ukim* institutionb is tem¬ 
porarily almost in abeyance liut the niHural lag 
m the next generation will lie even more scnuiuly 
affected by what is happening in the secondary and 
elementary schools Wc should know what is 
happening and be ready to adjust ourselves to it, 
even if we cannot corr^ it 'I'hib, too, is a com¬ 
mon problem, for this transformation of education 
on a wide scale will affect us all 

Yet while the war is having an adverse effect 
upon some phases of education and scholarship, it 
IS also giving many of us “reaboiu for Hope “ 
At thih meeting, as at many other meetings of 
learned societies, we are heanng some of those 
reasons To be sure, we are all suffering from 
pessimism to some degree, but it is not entirely 
unmixed with optimism Everyone knows that 
war stimulates certain branches of scimGc, even 
though It may affect others adversely Certainly 
it challenges the social sacnces The historians 
have history made to their hands, and seem to be 
improving their opportunities os never before 
Professor Schuyler's amusing account of the miles 
of records whi^ arc being accumulated certainly 
implies that there will be no dearth of materials 
for doctoral candidates in history for many gen¬ 
erations t The experiences of economists In 
Washington—good and bod—cannot fail to have 
an effect upon them and their subjects when they 
return to aiAdemlc halls “Statistics" has ceased 
to be a mere subject taught in colleges, and has 
gone to war Tlte part played by theoretical 
sociologies and practical social workers in n;- 
habihtatlon and reoonftrtklion may well be great 
All of ni have' followed with mtcrest and apprecia- 
tion the work of psychologists, not only in de¬ 
termining apdtudea men and women for the 
kinds of active service m which they arc of most 
vohie, but fas workmg on the field of combat and In 
later treatment with the readjastment of men suf¬ 
fering from abnormal conditions Inevitable m war. 

In tny own'field of psodem languages and litera¬ 
tures, the most immodiate effect of the war has 
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been, of course, upon methods of teachiti^ modern 
languages, together with the sudden introduction 
into colleges of some modem languages which had 
never bem a part of the curriculum Popular 
articles have drawn the attention of the general 
pubhc to the "mtensive trahuog programs” of the 
Army and Navy, which seeni entirely new They 
are not, of course The general techniques and 
the principles involved have been familiar to teach¬ 
ers of language for many years, somewhat similar 
methods were in vogue In ccdlcges and schools of 
languages long before the war attracted attention 
to them We are familiar, too, with the part that 
the American Council of l^nied Societies was 
playing in uich expennients before they were 
adopt^ by the Army and Navy Yet there is 
no question that the widespread general interest 
in these intensive methods of teaching and learn¬ 
ing languages will prove a challenge to depart¬ 
ments of language when the war is over They 
will have to decide in how far these methods arc 
valuable for languages needed for peace, not for 
emergencies of war They will have to counteract 
popular belief that tlie one real value of language 
study consists m the ability to siieak and under¬ 
stand a language so that one can communicate 
with natives—whether m French, German, Span¬ 
ish, Malay, or pidgin EngKsh Yet thongh they 
will face sonic difficulty in explaining to the gen¬ 
eral public the difference be^een language for 
war and language for |ieacc, they will be assisted 
in their efforts by another aspect of the Anny- 
Navy programs the training for "area” work in 
occupation and rehabilitation As a result of 
those experiments, many branches of the humani¬ 
ties will receive new life, we shall come more 
closely together The public wiU learn that this 
sort of trainmg requires language not only for 
practical purposes of intercommunication about 
problems of everyday life, but as a key to the cul¬ 
ture a group or race They will see that train¬ 
ing for such work involves lai^uage, yes, but only 
as the first key; it involves knowledge of the litera- 
turi', history, economics, anthropology, law, science 
of the peoples concerned. 

^ The one field of learning which does not yet 
peem to have experienced new stimulus from war 
IS my own field of Engtish literature and language 
This 18 not to say that we have not fdt any effect 
from the Army-Navy programs, Unhaf^y both 
the Army aiid Navy have made public our weak¬ 
nesses. 7*hry h^ve foimd that a large mtndier of 
yonng nien—some of whpm had had many years 
of "Engbsb” in school even in ooU<ge--^an- 


not read, cannot wnte, and cannot speak 1 It is 
small comfort to us to know that th^ have also 
criticized training in mathematics 1 trust 1 have 
already mode clear the reason that such criticism 
Against the teaching of reading, writing, and s|)eak- 
ing in riemmtary and secondary schools should be 
a matter of concern even to scholarn in graduate 
schools We have been aware of some of these 
defiacnces in our own studoits, have entiazed 
the schools and colleges, but have done little or 
nothing by way of correction The charge against 
tcachcn of English is even more srnous tlian that 
against teachers of mathematics On paper, at 
least, English is a required suhjea of study in 
every year of the elementary and secondary school; 
there arc few colleges which do not require at 
least one course in the subject To be sure, we 
may shrug our shoulders and say that mastery of 
reading, writing, and speaking belongs to the ele¬ 
mentary schools, not to the colleges and graduate 
schools. These conditions have come alxxit be¬ 
cause we, who should be the leaders, have been 
content to leave all such ^elementary” matters in 
the hands of “elementary” teachers In so far os 
we have been faimliar with the requirements for 
training of these teachers, and with the methods 
used in various |»rts of the country, we have 
sometimes entiazed, we have done little more 
If these problems s eem remote from us as 
scholars and advanced teachers of English, \ sug¬ 
gest that they affect even ao-caUed "higher stud¬ 
ies ” One charge omutantly brought against 
Amenon literary scholars by their Bntidi peers 
IS that our "scholarly” articles ore badl^ vmtten. 
I am afraid that that is true. British, t^larship 
has Its faults, but the level of goed writing is 
much higher than with us Somewhere along the 
tine they Icam to express thrnuclves not only 
dearly, but often gracefully, sometnnes beauti¬ 
fully But there is more to our defect than train¬ 
ing somewhere akxig the line. For reasons too 
complex for anolyali here, though some of them 
have been suggested above, we professors and 
scholars of literature seem to be “afraid of that 
which u high,” afraid of writmg well lor fear that 
we may be considered "unadxilarly.” Is it equally 
“unscholorly” to ^ictk well, in the dassroom or 
without? It must be—sinoe so many of us fed 
constrained to write our lectures, and sometimes 
deliver them so that we cannot be heard 1 
As to the (dace of reading in our educational 
system, I sho^ like to call your attention to one 
of the best "reports” of varied oommlsskins whkhi 
has come to my attentioa, a paper written Pro- 
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fesKor Howard Lowry of Pnnccton University 
for the Modem I^guagc Association Unlike 
some of our onUeagues, and unlike many other 
writers of reports for commissions. Professor 
Lowry has dared to write well, so that his inper. 
^T^terature in American Education/' is a con¬ 
tribution to literature He has not dealt with 
problems of learning to read, but with problems 
whkh beset us in the kinds of reading encountered 
by students in schoobi and colleges The intro¬ 
duction to this report begins with a quotation. 
*'Thc trouble with German education m the last 
generaticm was that it produced man who liked 
books/' a statement which occurs in no less im¬ 
portant a source than Hitler's Afrin Kampf 
Wr are proud, not ashamed, of the fact that our 
kind of education has produced men who like 
books, who do not fear thm and find it well to bum 
them. Yet Professor Ijowry's re])ort shows that 
even in this free country, certain forces are at 
w'ork which, if unchcckH, may seriously affect 
uur love of books. Some of those forces are, as 
in Germany, political; they arise from a group 
whose political prejudices make them feel that 
"letters" are undemocratic vestiges of a former 
"anstocratic" system of education Other groups 
would do away with the great "dahsics" of Eng¬ 
lish literature in order to make time for more 
"practicar' subjects. Others, following ccrtaui 
eduotional theories, believe that "English," at 
least in the schools and early years of college, 
should concern itself not with reading d<^ 
authors, but with "self expression." In so far as 
reading is a part of English^ tt should be rcadmg 
in the current, the contemporary, reading, as they 
say, "related to life" Only the "modems," it 
would seem, have lived, lov^, suffered, rejoiced 
—written All these forces, together with many 
others, are oonsptnng aganut r^ing, either as a 
diadplme or os a pleasure. 

Yet, as Mr. Lowry imf^ies, once we have given 
to the many even Xht simptest power of reading, 
men and women will read. True, their reading 
may be only the headlinea of the newspapers, the 
advertisements on billboards, m busses and sub- 
wayif flashing signs in neon lighti—or even the 
letters In alphabet soup I But rad they will 
Whit dicy win rad, how they will read it, m how 
for th^ win be capable of judging it—that re^ 
nmiiii our problem, and one which we cannot 
avoid or n^lect A little knowledge of language 
and literature may be a dangerous thing. In that 
great South Amoican classic Arigl we m North 
Amtfka ore oondemned os the "Calibans" of the 


modem world You remember what Caliban said 
to Prospero, who had lifted him up one step from 
savagery "You taught me language, and my profit 
on't 18 , I know how to curse " Statistici show 
tlial ten million Americans read the comics Is 
our reward for ixitting in the hands of the many 
the power to rwul to he another retort from 
Caliban "You taught me reading and iiiy profit is 
—I read the comics"^ 

From our reading, more than from nny other 
source, comes broadening and deepemng of ex¬ 
perience, the power of sympathy for many men 
and womm whom we may not know m rcalrty, 
but whom we know intimately in great books. 
Reading may be escape, hut it may alvi be a fuller 
and nchcr entenng into life The position of the 
teacher of English, at e\Try educational level, is, 
1 believe, a central one To us arc entrusted the 
most Hertous res]x)nsibilities. in educating both for 
"making a bving” and for "living" (terms which 
seem mutually exclusive sometimes when we fight 
over "vocational" and ‘niberal" education) Read¬ 
ing, writing, and speaking are essential, success 
depends upon our skills in these supposedly simple 
matters, Men and women sit and stand in high 
places because they liave developed one or all 
these skills to high degree It is no disrespect to 
other qualities of leadership to say that Mr 
Churchill's most signal success lu uniting not only 
his own people hut ours under his lianner has 
come preeminently from his ability in reading, 
writing, and speaking In addition, teachers of 
English are more responsible than any other one 
group for training a generation in thinking For 
one student who today studies logic as a disaplinc, 
there are ninety-nme who study ICngliali 

Even apart from these essential skills, to us, 
more than to any others, is entrusted the develop¬ 
ment of "values" in youthful minds and aplnti 
Only a small number of students reach the point 
of studying aesthetics or ethics Some, of course, 
are led to determine their ethics by churches and 
pastors, oa in preceding ages, the majority are 
not Some study art and music; the msjonty do 
not AH study I^gliah From simple reading in 
tales and even nussery rhymes, through more ma¬ 
ture reading in novels, poetry, drama, essays, they 
graduofly develop their Uraones of nght and 
wrong, good and evil, ponder, even in a simple 
way, absolute or relative standards, determine 
their courses of conduct In emotional crises, in 
moments of joy or gHef, perplexity and confusion, 
they turn more often to literature thin to theology 
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and philosophy A poem read years before and 
almost forgotten, a conflict in a drama—perh^ 
only vagndy understood when read—a wise sen¬ 
tence in an essay wntten by another man, ancient 
or modenip who also hved and suffered or re¬ 
joiced—these serve to ciarify, to explain, to 
heighten emotional experience What we have 
read, how we have read it—upon this depends 
much of our intellectual and emotional maturity, 
much of our ability to see life steadily and see it 
whole 

If I seem to you to overstress our function as 
teachers, I am not for a moment denying our 
functions as scholars The two are in no way in- 
separalile, rather they arc parts of a single whole. 
We mu&tp at every level of education, be wiser 
than our students, we must have read more widely 
and more deeply, we must have thought longer 
and thought more clearly We must understand 
the literature we teach as fully as is humanly 
possible There is no one ''method” whidi will 
inevitably lead to such understandii^ Litera¬ 
ture may be approached from many angles, and 
provided it leads to fuller and ncher understand¬ 
ing of the literature itself, any tuetfaod is legiti¬ 
mate and valuable It is our function to enrich 
our own expcnence It u equally our function 
to attempt to enrich others, whether by the spoken 
or the written word "Get wisdom, get under¬ 
standing ” "Let your light so shine . /' 

You will think that I have fo rg o tt e n the title 
from which I started too long ago I began with 
Bacon, and 1 return to him Lord of language 
that he was, Bacon delighted in figures of speech, 
of which few have been greater masters Of all 


the figures which lUaminate his pages, those drawn 
from bght are the most striking and most beauti¬ 
ful Light is everywhere* in the kind of truth 
whidi Ukc the pearl "sheweth best in varied 
light," m that which, like the duunemd, responds 
to clear white light His great passages on the 
search for and discovery of truth are couched in 
figures of hght' some men peer into dark comers 
by the light of a ondlc, others set up a great 
torch in the center of a dark room. Most of aH, 
Bacon drew his light-fignres from the story of the 
Creation as tdd in Genesis on the first day God 
created the light of the sun and moon, on the last 
day lie created the light of man’s mtellect. In 
spite of his rhetoric Bacon stressed always the 
pncticaL Thus it is that one of his most cfaarac- 
teristiG figures of speech is the title which he gave 
to B group of the learned fellows and scholars of 
"Sakxnon’s House,*' the group of travelling fel¬ 
lows who set out from the New Atlantis with ships 
laden with goods for barter and exchange, but who 
travelled for no material gam, who returned, we 
surmiae, with empty ships, but with full minds, 
because the one cenunodity they sought to buy 
was hght If this seems IdeabsUc, let me remind 
you that Bacon was the most practically minded 
man of his generatioD Yet he dd not avoid great 
thinking—nor yet great language Our problems 
are practical problems, and at the momoat im¬ 
mediate problems. Yet they are lofty problems 
for the future Like these fellowa of an almost 
forgotten learned soaety, on our island of the 
New Atlantis, we too must accept the re^xnisi- 
bilities of our proud calling as "Merchants of 
I-ight" 
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11ie effect of war upon research is paradoxical 
While its demands disrupt many projects and 
kHig-terra programs, these same demands pro¬ 
duce new and more streamlined activity The 
disruptions and divermons stimulate a pessimism 
among scholars which is deepened by the his¬ 
torians^ report that scholarship tends to decline in 
post-war periods and to be divcTtcd into cltannels 
of lets scientific usefulness However, certain 
of the streamlined projects which have appeared 
dunng this war mviie a more hopeful outlo^ for 
the immediate future, that is. if they are effectivdy 
developed Reference has been made above to 
some of these new conditions, particularly in hiii- 
tory ‘ Further attention may be here de\'oted to 
the situation in social saence in general 

The scholarly mobilization wluch has been going 
on since the banning of the war has brought to 
govenunent service and particularly to Washing- 
ton probably the greatest aggregation of social 
sdenbsts which has ever been assembled in one 
place The possible e/Tects upon scholarship 
which may anse from their work, and the protn 
lems whidi must be met If their efforts are to he 
capitalized, may be illustrated by reference to 
thnr activities m three areas of concentration 

The first of these is the study of population* 
The overall command in plannmg global war had 
to know as much as it could discover about the 
people and the material resources of the globe 
Population and resources studies had to be under¬ 
taken on a large scale by geographers, boaologists, 
statisticians, cconomisti, and others There was 
need for accurate knowledge of enemy peoples, of 
lodetics over which the United Nations might 
have to eicercue military administration and to 
whkh they might need to grant relief Demo¬ 
graphic charadieriBtks, customs, language, reli- 

1 Ss6 Robert L. Sdrajler, '^ar and Hlftonoaraphy," 
anlMh PPL , note hli referwiee to Curtl'A tIm OB 
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Cottidl, for taformaHoD regarfing research at Waihhifl- 
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gious beliefs, ui fact everything making up the 
individual and mass psychology of unfamiliar 
peoples, and their physic^ resources as well had 
to be studied and the information mobilized in 
practical usable form 

The results of this w'ar need are significant 
A great hibliogrophical conccntratioii has bem 
organized m a spe^ coUcctHm at the Lil)raTy of 
Congress Experts on all these varied areas have 
been called together by various agencies and are 
working in reasonable collaboration, not always 
without overlapping and duplicated effort as 
shown Mwnc time ago when seven different ogm- 
aes were found at work on plans involving the 
same basic problem 

Population data regarding the United Stales 
are also piling up at an amazing rate The 
operation of the Selective Service System and the 
surveys of the War Maiifiower Cuinmission have 
produced quantities of material regarding all 
phases of social relatioiihhip At the same time 
there Is evidence of an interest m processing such 
motenol scientifically In the immigration serv¬ 
ice experts have been retained (o go through a 
mass of records acaunulated over the years to see 
what scientihc use can be made of it Changes 
of techni(|tie are being studied in the Census 
Bureau 

This concentration of effort in the field of popu¬ 
lation has provided opportunities for testing out 
methods on a large scale Modifications and im¬ 
provements arc already reported Some of the 
mensunng devicea have proved unneccssanl^ re¬ 
fined and meticulaui, they are being modified 
along lines which make them more practical, better 
adjusted to specific questions under consideration. 

A second field of scholarly cmicaitration is eoc^ 
ncmuc c ont rol* .Equipping and feeding so large 
an armed force, guaiding civilian requirements, 
extending relief and rehabilitation to liberated 
peoples, providing transportation for men and 
supjilies for a global war, called for conversion, 
control, rationing, and redistribution on a scale 
entirely unfafhUlar to Ihia free and easy, undisci- 
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plincd nation Price control and the fight agaiJibt 
inflation made necessary additional studies on a 
large scale In fact the whole economic system 
of the United States has been the subject of re- 
study particularly to discover the limits of adjust¬ 
ment and redir^ion necessary and possible to 
meet the needs of the crlsiB. 

One result has been economic research and ex- 
prnmentatkm with all the ]nwer and nKinry of the 
government behind the effort Never has such on 
op])ortumiy been presented for controlled experi¬ 
ment in the economy of the United States The 
pOBbiinlitie^ of ^dying some of these phenomena 
have not licen conhned to government; private 
research enterprise has been stimulated Business 
groups have nrganirril a committee on economic 
develojuncnt with a research staff to Ojicrate in 
this field indejiendently of government, 

A third held is that of attitudes, of discover¬ 
ing and measuring |nil>hc opinion In mobJuing 
the armed services and in organizing selective 
service on bO large a scale, much more had to be 
known about basic American psychology In the 
Army and among the civilian population (here 
must be constant study of morale, of attitudes of 
the soldiers, of their families and of civiliaiu in 
general Search must be made of the best ways 
to provide profitable diversions, to improve mo¬ 
rale, to counteract viaous tendenaes and to relieve 
group tensions 

'Hie Office of War Information undertook to 
investigate public opinion by polling and intensive 
interview techniques, but thar appropriations have 
been whittled down to a point where much has had 
to be curtailed Within tbe Army itbelf intensive 
study of troop altitudes has been made by the Re- 
srar^ Branch of the Morale Service Division un¬ 
der Major General Frederick Oabom There ib 
constant study to solve or to antiapate difficult 
questions, to find out how training features are 
Bucc^mg, to discover whether certain devices 
like cducatioittl films are effective. Military and 
avilian personnel are continuaDy at work perfect¬ 
ing sampling, interview, and an^ytical techniques. 

These efforts point to lubs^tial advances 
After the last war there wae much progreia made 
In the study of intelligent and die prooeaa of 
achievement Now it kx)ki as though siinilar 
’Riocess ought be had In iodo-psydiologkal re¬ 
search in the field of public opinion and attitudes. 

This discuBsioii not only iOtutrates certain ddl» 
nite achieveincQU in the progreu of social scieuoe 
researdi but it also points oqt t step of even 
greater ^gnificance, oppoittUii^' If ef¬ 


fectively followed up in the post-war period, 
should do much to advance progress toward a 
more adequate and better integrated social saence 
This province of learning is still a novelty m tbe 
world of scholarship and mudi hampered in its 
growth by handiaps often unwittingly bestowed 
ufxin it by its sponsors 

When social science began to be defined, its 
creators were thinking in terms of concepts analo¬ 
gous to those in the natural sciencrs Certam 
patterns and devices much used in the physical 
saences were adopted Efforts were made to 
produce foiniulae and to derive laws governing 
society similar to those Ubcd in astronomy and 
physics Such formulations would be so neat 
and logical and would seem to make valid the 
term “science”! Though the various attempts 
were scarcely succcbbfu], the ohsebsion with such 
a physical science apparatus has remained to divert 
and hinder 

Better adapted to the vaned and often unclassi- 
fiahle data which the human organisms present 
to social science Is a second t/fria of analogies 
Biological bcience, devoted to the study of quanti¬ 
ties of erratically liehaving living organisms 
guided b> nervous systems of varying degrees of 
complexity, offers more satisfying techniques, 
lliey include controlled and repetitive studies such 
ns may be arranged for generations among colonies 
of organiMUb such as rats and fruit fhes Such 
biological methods are better adapted to the data 
of social science but they too are mlsleadfaig and 
delubivc Human beings as data arc usually un¬ 
controllable for experimental purposes, their num¬ 
ber is huge and so widely scattered as to be im- 
possthle to observe by a sufficiently large and 
co-operative corps of technicians. Also aodal 
scientists themselves are part of their own data, 
they are human and cannot stand off and observe 
objectively and without bias pbenomena of svhlcfa 
th^ are a part * 

One of the basic needs of social sdenoe, there¬ 
fore, II the development of its own techniques, 
independent of {^lyskal or biologkal adence analo¬ 
gies. This mentis prooedum better adapted to 
dealmg with laige masses of oonfoied ai^ vari¬ 
able dbta. Much lerger munbers of observers are 
needed trained iki oo-qperatfve observation In 
widely separated localet, Btohoda nttoft be de- 
vised bedtf suited io coptf witfa the b ard eri of alf 
probfena, p ro b lema not so appareor in; anakh ‘ 
gobs saenoes, proUtma arld^ froiu the that 
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the bA«tc daU of tho sodml Bcienoes are the be¬ 
havior jiattenu of human beings, which exhibit 
that vancty conditioned by the unique nervous 
orgamxation known as the human imagination 

The emerging social saence ii handicapped not 
only by confusing analogies but also by other his¬ 
tone condittons of its evolution It is not gen¬ 
erally considered a diiiciphne in itself. Historians, 
])Olitical scientists, economists, anthropologists, 
geographers, soaoIogistB, social psycliologists, and 
statisticians, members of university departments 
beanng those names, are all included under the 
rubric Most social saentists therefore have been 
trained m one of these Bubjects and have continued 
to do research in it and to teach its subject matter, 
often with little or no thought of the wider im- 
plkatlons of broader sodal sacnoe and its experi¬ 
mental and philosophical apparatus. 

Unfortunately there has bm too little progress 
m throwmg off the handicaps of physical or bto- 
logirol saence analogies or in forming more 
coherent groups of aoaal saentists freed from 
their hereditary departmentalization Now it may 
be possible that these unusual war experiences 
will act to urge forward the slow steps of progress 
A large number of soaal saentists of the differ¬ 
ent disaplmea have been working together in 
government service on common problems. They 
have been at work in accumulating masses of 
data whkh they cannot hope to cxImusl I.4ke- 
wise they have been disoovemig the limits of thdr 
ways of working and have been contriving new 
ones When the war ends they should be on the 
crest of a wave of creative work But then will 
cotoe the test. Can thia expcnence be caphakzed 
or win it be wasted and ihssipated? Much de¬ 
pends upon the process of demobilizatiOQ, and 
even m the midst of war it is the responsibility 
of those who can exert any mfluenre over the 
proeeu to be taking thoug ht . 

In the first place the war effort is accamulathig 
great masses of data such as those in the flelds 
cited above When the war ootnei to an end 
there will be a rapid demobilisation of bureaus 
and offloei. Some agendea wiQ fold up, and in 
many histanoes, if care is oot taken, records will 
be destroyed or put away in such fashion ai to 
beoDOie So^ scientists can save much of 
this if they seek to hnpreia government ogendca 
with a lenae of its value and aid the Archil of 
tfie Virited Rtatca in Ms efforts to salvage h. 
Svqii more fanoot ta rt la the use of these dirta* 
^ttfeStkMi b ioteed with the general one of 

peSVOBiei OQBKgltlllVlOn. 


When the war \i» over tlie bulk nf the social 
scientists in Washington may be looking home¬ 
ward Many will no longer be needed, more will 
have been waiting impatiently for the opportunity 
to depart All will ffnd some strain in readjust¬ 
ment Some wiU have become conditioned to 
office work and when they return to teaching will 
find it necessary to relearn habits of the old 
familiar research and teaching combination More 
of a problem will be presented by those who have 
become occustonicd to function as administrators 
rather than as research men and to enjoy the com¬ 
fortable competence of high salaries To throw 
off these administrative habits, to come back to 
lower salary brackets, will be difficult Also in¬ 
stitutions will have become accustomed to the 
ways of their subsbtutes, new vested interests 
will have been created, and there may be clashes 
Those returning wiU have some difficulty, in many 
instances, in settling down to old routines 

At the end of the conflict likewise there will be 
a shortage of younger men in the universities, be¬ 
cause so few have been trained in these last few 
years, in a sense a generatioQ of graduate students 
has been lost This means that more of the rou¬ 
tine will have to be carried on by older men, and 
consequently resumption of research may be fur¬ 
ther r^rd^ Finally, many of those who have 
been away may be deflected into business or ad¬ 
ministration and may not wont to return unless 
new and attractive conditions for carrying on their 
research are provided 

Here is where research planning may help 
Faculty committees, learned societiefi, councils, ai^ 
foundabons may well be making plans to prevent 
loss of momentum They may seek means to en¬ 
courage those whom they wish to return, so that 
they may go on with their new work and their new 
enthusiasm, and exploit to the full the data which 
they have been using Proviikm for researdi 
time, credit, and funds will be more than ever 
essential. Closely oonnected with such problems 
IS another which ought to be consMered by the 
same ageodcs. A number of social sdentUta will 
remain with gyvemw ent. Means should be stud¬ 
ied Co mamtan\ effective eo-operotWe retatkins be¬ 
tween them t^*their fellows in die universities 
and in other, prtvatdy floonoed rcscnrdi agencies. 

If dilb be done, not only will energy be con¬ 
served but advance will be in die new meth¬ 
ods whidi are under ex periment. Probably die 
nxMt effeedvq of these tedmiqoes are theia of 
ompUng and sfatiMkakl analysis, those concemed 
with ia^bting as ootnfdetely as possible certain 
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types of behavior and subjecting them to repeti¬ 
tive study, those used in capturing and reoonliiig 
human experiences Mudi is being learned be¬ 
cause the emergency has called forth such large 
co-operative efforts in studying great masses of 
data under government aegis When the war is 
over, it IS certain (hat most of these concentrations 
of saentiBts will be dispersed They will return 
to their smaller arcles and narrower horizons 
Can similar co-operative efforts be organized to 
keep these advances moving? Can private en¬ 
dowment do this or must it be left to government 
with all the questions which govemmmt research 
raises? 


All this presents a thought-provoking problem. 
Will demobilization inevitably cause dissipation of 
energy, loss of momentum, return to small individ¬ 
ual effect, to the enervating relaxation which 
comes with the releasing of tension^ Is the pessi¬ 
mism which IS stimulated by some of the possible 
answers to the question justified or can we look 
to a more hopeful outcome? The answer, what¬ 
ever It may be, will make an interesting contribu¬ 
tion to that most intriguing problem of human 
dynamics Can long-time behavior trends or 
rcctnrnig phenomena seemingly demonstrated by 
repetitive expenence be arrested or diverted 
tokmg thought? 
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BNTROPy 

KARL K;. DARROW 

Bell relephone l.abaratonte 

{A iligkUy amplified wtnum of a pap&r rtad Aprd 24, I94J) 


It would doubllcsB he littinK for me to l)e}on 
by Btating a relation between entropy and 
Tliomaa JofferBon, but 1 cannot Bnd any, for 
JeffcTBon died about a Korc of years before the 
concept of entropy was invented This was 
probably a piece of good fortune for him, since 
according to Dr. Becker's speech of lliursday 
evening he was acquainted with all the ideas of 
hiB time—a large order even for the eighteenth 
century, it seemed to me—and he would probably 
have had quite a struggle with this one I pre¬ 
sume that he would have mastered it, and 1 am 
sure that he would have been too wise to promise 
to speak about it in less than twenty minutes, 
but since 1 was not so wise, I shall have to go 
ahead 

The purpose of the concept of entropy is to 
interpret--and notice that 1 do not say **ex- 
ploin," 1 say “Interpret"—the purpose of the 
concept of entropy is to inUrpret the fact that 
certain processes ^ Nature always go one way 
and never the other Three are not recondite 
processes, some of them are only too familiar 
A human being goes from the state of being a 
baby to the state of being an old person, and 
never in the opposite direction—except in Faust, 
and there it takes the devil to make the differ¬ 
ence. A suit of clothes wears out with use, it 
never grows fresher Humpty-Dumpty falls off 
the wall, and all the king’s hems and all the 
king's men can't put him together again A house 
which catches fire Is converted to ashes, and 
nothing comes out of the ashes unless it be a 
phoenix—and even the phoenix is not authen- 
ticatod. Hydrogen and oxygen mixed in the 
right proportions turn into water witli only a 
trivial inducement, but to turn water back into 
hydrogen and oxygen is a major operation. 

To take a simpler illustration, let us think of a 
bowl of water, or better, of something more 
interesting nowadays—a cup of coffee^ You stir 
it and remove your spoon, and for a little while 
it is swishing and thrashing around in the cup, 
but after that little while It eetUes down to 
p^ect tranqiulllty. It never goes bock itself 


from the staU* of tranquillity to (he state of 
thrashing about in the cup—and when 1 say 
"never," m the words of the forgotten song, 
"I don't mean hardly ever " 'ITus u something 
which everybody knows Books abound in 
statements that every schoolboy knows this, and 
every schoolboy knows that, and everybody 
knows some other thing Usually such a state¬ 
ment is not true, but this time it is—at least for 
everyone above the age of eight, and below that 
age I suppose one would asenbo such an event 
to a gremlin 

Now the idea about entropy is, that ui each 
of these "one-way-street" processes there is a 
quantity called enlmpy which increases while the 
process Is going on, and which is forbidden by 
Nature ever to decrease If the process were to 
go backward, this something would have to 
decrease, but that is prohihitoil -and that 
settles it 

Thus far 1 have, of course, said next to nothing. 
To say anything of importance it is necessary to 
say something dehnite and numencal This 
clearly excludes all the complicated cases such as 
those of the aging man, the deteriorating suit of 
clothes, and the burning house 'Fhe case of the 
cup of coffee is just within the scope of the 
mathematical theory, but I will take a simpler 
one, the simplest one of all the cose of a gas in 
a box 

Here js the box (rectangle on the blackboard) 
and here m the gae (arcics depicting the atoms). 
I put the circles only in one-half of the box You 
at once see that there is something wning with 
this, and of course there is 1 have put in nothing 
to indicate any partition between the half of the 
box which contains the gas and the half which is 
empty. Suppose f say that there is no partition, 
then you feel that either my drawing is ridiculous, 
or else it depWts a state of affairs which exists 
only for an imperceptible moment after a parti¬ 
tion which was formerly there—it might have 
been a soap-film, for instance—has vanished. 
The moment the partition vanishes, the gas sets 
forth to fill thq whole box evenly. This is pre- 
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cueiy one of these **one-way-strcct procetees." 
The gas goes of itself from the condition of filling 
half the box to the condition of filling the whole 
of the box, and it never goes back In more 
technical language the gas goes of itself from a 
state of non-umform distribution (in the space 
open to It) into the state of uniform distribution, 
and It never goes of itself from the state of uni¬ 
form distribution into any state of non-uniform 
distribution. 

What we are to cail entropy must then be 
bigger for the state of uniform distribution, than 
for any state of non-uniform distnbution But 
this is not the only condition impobed upon 
entropy, if It were, we could fulfill it in any 
number of ways There ore several other condi- 
dons imposed on entropy by the science of 
thermodynamics, I mention one, to the effect 
that the entropy must be in proportion to the 
logarithm of the volume of the gas, and another, 
to the effect that the entropy of two identical 
gases must be twice the entropy of either by 
itself There are yet others. It may seem sur¬ 
prising that wc can find a mathematk^ quantity 
which fulfills all of these conditions, and it is 
certainly surprising that we have two ways 
almost entirely different for finding such a 
quanbty These are the ways of the *^old 
stadstics" and the *‘ncw statisdes.” 

To illustrate the method ol the old (or classical; 
or Boltzmann) statistics, 1 now Amplify the gas 
sdll further, by reducing it to just two molecules 
which I mark A and B 1 divide the box into 
two halves by an imaginary plane —not a physical 
partition—and call the two halves L and R. 
Now there arc two conceivable non-uniform dis- 
tributions both balls in L, and both balls m R 
There is one conceivable uniform dlstribudon 
one ball in L and the other ball In R. Notice, 
however, this important detail. The uniform 
distribution con be realized in two ways: molecule 
A in L and molecule B in R—molecule A in R 
and molecule B iij L This double posalbttity 
does not exist for either of the non-umform dis- 
tributhms. The uniform distribution u out- 
iStanding over either of the non-uoiform ernes, in 
respect of the number ctf ways in which It can be 
realized. If I were to say that the number of 
^ys in which a distributioa can be realisad Is the 
entropy thereof, then my entropy would be 
bigger for the uniform dis^budon than for any 
other. To be in harmony with thermodynamlca, 
1 must, howevtf, say that the entropy is in pro¬ 
portion to the loforitiby of the number of ways 


in which the distribution can be realized, and 
then it is still true that the entropy is bigger for 
the uniform distribution than for any ocher. 

If the same sort of reasoning is applied to the 
distribution of the molecules in v$iocUy, then the 
mathematical condilkmi are somewhat changed, 
and it turns out that among the posable distribu¬ 
tions the one which can be reaJlzcd in the greatest 
number of different ways is the famous Maxwell- 
Boltzmann distribution This has been attested 
by experiment for the molecules of gases, for the 
electrons emerging from hot filaments, and for 
neutrons wandering about in paraffin or water. 
The old statistics chooses the uniform distribu¬ 
tion m space and the Maxwell-Boltzmann dis¬ 
tribution in veloaty os having the greatest value 
of what it calls entropy—and so also, by the way, 
docs the new statistic Nature chooses these 
two as being the termini of the one-way-street 
processes, tht distributions toward which a gas 
always tends and from which of itself it never 
departs. So, a one-way-street process is now 
successfully correlated with a rise of entropy. 
But if you ask of the theory why the entropy 
should always rise and never fall, you are likely 
to get either a very clowly answer, or else a 
forthnght disclaimer of respcmnbility for any 
answer. 

The mathematical operation just mentioned 
can be visualized as the act cl counting the 
different ways in which distingufishable baUt can 
be assorted in distinguishable baskets, the num¬ 
ber of balls in each basket being chosen in 
advance, and two ways being oounied as different 
unlcn it can be taxi of every basket that It con¬ 
tains just the some balls in both cases* The 
balls stand for the molecules and the baskets 
stand for the compartments such as L and R of 
my drawing, into winch the volume occu|Hod by 
the gas is mentally divided Thu is the method 
of the oU statistics,, snd it involves the assump¬ 
tion that the molecules are distinguishable even 
when they are all of the same gaa, which seems 
absard. In the method of the new statistici 
the same operation occurs, but here the balls 
stand for tiw compartments and the cells stand 
for what 1 may call the ^'populations’'—the oom- 
partmeoti oontainliig no redecule go into basket 
0, the oompeitments containing one molecule go 
into basket 1, and so forth. A oompertmenta- 
tioa of the vdume in two stages—<blsger com¬ 
partments subdivided into smaller ones—le re¬ 
quired, and there ere other oomplloations of a 
mathematical nature which make the new sta- 
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tiiticfl Wder to grasp and manage than the old. 
Howevvi the new theory allows us to regard the 
molecules of a single gas as indistinguishable, and 
it makes the entropy of two identical gases 
twice the entropy of either taken by itself, which 
the oki statistics does not do accept when 
distorted 

Now 1 will dose with a remarkable result which 
foUows from the newer statiatlcs directly, from 
the older theory only by distorting that theory 
In a manner hard or perhaps impossible to 
justify 

Let the gas in the box be cooled down as far as 
it is possible to go It starts with a definite 
value of entropy, for the theory has given it one 
As it cools down, heat flows out of it, and Its 
entropy goes down We arc able to measure the 
decline of its entropy, for thermodynamics says 
that as each small quota of heat flows out, the 
entropy of the gas dwlincs by just the amount of 
the outflowing heal, divided by the (absolute) 
temperature which the gas has at the moment 
As the coolmg continues, the gas may liquefy, 
then the liquid may cool down further, then 
solidify, then the solid will continue to cool 
Always we measure the outflow of heat and we 
calculate the loss of entropy Finally the solid 
IB cooled down to as dose to the ahsoluic zero as 
it is posuble to go—and with modem technique 
this IS BO dose we can extrapolate the rest 
of the way to the absolute zero with a good deal 
of confidence. Now the result is, that the 
amount of entropy lost during the whole of this 
ooohng is just equal to the amount which, ac¬ 
cording to tbe theory, the gas started out with 
The entropy of the solid at the absolute zero is 
iherefore, according to this combination of theory 
and experiment, ssro 

What shall we take this as meaning? Well, It 
is to be noted that the solidified gas is a crystal^ 
which Is the most regular and orderly arrange- 
ment of molecules that exists in Nature. So long 
as the crystal it warm, there la still the disorder 
due to thermal agitation, but the nearer it falls 


to the absolute zero, the more dosely this form 
of diaorder approaches to its absolute minimum 
The testimony of the data is that in its most 
orderly form, matter has for its entropy the 
value tero 

1 have now made two statements about 
entropy first, that it always incredscB ami 
never decreases, at least not without interven¬ 
tion diabobcaJ or human, and seconci, that for 
matter in its most orderly form it has its mini¬ 
mum value of tero I ctimbine these into a 
single statement Entropy rr a measuro of dis¬ 
order, and disorder always tends of itself to in- 
crease, 

l*hc mmt of this statement is that it sounds 
reasonable on its face We all know that the 
passage from order to disorder la one oi those 
one-way-street processes of which 1 have been 
speaking When wc return to our hotel thiii 
evening, we shall find our rooms all nicely put m 
order, but wc shall not assume for one moment 
that they pul themselves that way we shall 
infer that someone intervened, though we shall 
not have to assume that it was the devil 
Another ment is, that it is a short, curt, snappy 
statement There is, of course, a serious diffi¬ 
culty about snappy statemonts. They cannot 
be mode to cover all cases without r^efining 
their terms in very elaborate ways, and when this 
has been done, the combination of statement plus 
redefinition of terms is no longer snappy, but is 
likely to be quite the reverse Such is very much 
the case with my statement about entropy, but 
as a short statement, easy to remember, it has 
Its good points, and I should like to leave it in 
your memories. Now it occurs to me how 1 can 
bring Thomas Jefferson into this story Another 
thing which Dr Becker said was that Jefferson 
did not want a government to do very much 
About all he wanted it to do was to maintain 
order. In other words, he wanted government 
to keep the entropy down. Not very much, 
indeed! It would be too much even for a 
dictator 



THB CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN CONSTANTINE 
AND THOMAS JEFFERSON 


SAMUEL RAl^SSQUE 


IDWIN H. BBTT8 

Univcnity of Vlr^laiB 


SRPTLMBkR 18, 1940, marked the centenary 
of the death of Amenca’t most versatile and 
moat tragic naturalist—Constantme Samud Ka- 
hnesque Durmg hu rdatively short life he ran 
the whole gamut of sorrows But despite the 
■arrows and physical pains that plagued him 
throughout his life, he gave to scienoo many 
contributions, some of value, others of interest 
but of no great importance 
April 13, 1943, marked the bicentenary of the 
birth of Thomas JefTcrson, America’s most versa¬ 
tile statesman and an enthusiastic naturalist 
He died on July 4, 1826. His influence affected 
almost every phase of American culture during 
his long life It continues to permeate it today. 
His biography is too well known to require 
comment here The correspondence between 
JelTerson and Raiinesque, which is here pub¬ 
lished for the first time, shows especially Jeffer¬ 
son's interest in science and scientists, and the 
progress of building the Univermity of Virginia 
It gives us a new insight into several aspects of 
Rafinesque's life and work 
Kafinesque was bom in Turkey, October 22, 
1783, of French-German descent. He came to 
the United Slates in the spring of 1802, landing 
at the port of Philadelphku He was fascinated 
by the new flora surrounding him and immedi¬ 
ately began naming supposedly new genera and 
species While in business in Philadelphia he 
niade many trips into the surrounding country, 
oolloctuig and naming new plants. 

In 1804 he resigned hu clerkship and made 
ettended botanical tours into Maryland, Vir¬ 
ginia, and the Dutrlct of Columbia While in 
Washington he was introduced to Jefferson 
through the courtesy of General Henry Dear¬ 
born, Secretary of War in Jefferson's Cabinet. 

.. Jefferson immediately saw m Raflnesque a young 
man of eKtraordinary talents, with an unusual 
knowledge of plants. Each must have fasci¬ 
nated the other, for they had many comnioD 
interests. Doth were intense lovers of nature 
and all her creations, and their versatility em¬ 
braced all* things. Jefferson differed in one 


/ 

fundamental way from Raflnesaut: he paid 
minute attention to details, whQe fhe other had 
no tune for them Rafinesque was a traveler 
and must move on 

A few months after meeting Jbffanon, Ra- 
flnesque left the United States for Italy and 
Sialy, where he lived for ten yaar4> There he 
traveled, explored, and wrote muy jpapers on 
his discoveries. He returtied United 

States in 1815, and in the fall of iMWacoepted a 
professorship m Transylvania at 

Lexington, Kentucky. This unWoUty had been 
formed by combining two edrlknichOOls, Tran¬ 
sylvania Seminary and Kentuin ^Ipcadcmy. 
Durmg Rafinesque's connection uni¬ 
versity, the Reverend Horace presi¬ 

dent Rafinesque left TransylvaJgafVffliveraity 
in 1826, and went to Fhiladelpllla where he 
lived the remainder of his life He died, m 
poverty, in a garret in 1840 A number of his 
friends prevented hu body from being sold to a 
medical school and gave it a decent burial. 
Today hu body lies in a grave on the campus of 
Transylvania Univerbity 

The oorrespondenoe between Jefferaon and 
Rafinesque covers two periods of Rafinestiua's 
life* the first, in the year 1804, Just before ba 
sailed for Italy; the second, during his professor¬ 
ship at Transylvania University. 

The only meeting between Rafinesque and 
Jefferson took place in the early part of ffaa 
summer of 1804. Jefferson was serving his first 
terra as President The meeting was evidendy 
cordial and enthusiastic, for Rafinesque called 
again at die White House on July 23, a few days 
after his first visit. Finding that J^erson hao 
gone to MonhciUOt his boms at Charlottesville, 
Virginia, lor hk usual summer visit, he wrote 
the following letter to him. 

SlB.‘ 

An ttxcunioQ of a few days, 1 took into Viiginla 
the day after having had die honor of bdog prs- 


* Letter laTudrtr-Cnlrffisn Cellsrrioa In Dspsrtmcgt of 
RsMrcfa and Rseord, Colonial WnUanuburf, loc. 
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■eoted to yoUf prevented me /rom calling again upon 
you before thia day, when I heard you had departed 
for Montlcello 1 therefore take the bberty of 
adreeang you this Letter for the purpose of con¬ 
veying you, at least, a small parccll of the seeds of 
the Jeffersonta innaiOf* I intended to have presented 
you with, at my second intrr\iew, together with one 
dry capsul of the plant for a specimen of lU/raif 
Wishing they may grow with you, I remain with 
the bincereat esteem 


Sir 

Vour moot obed‘ Serv* 
(' S RAl-INEM(jUB 

T s V. P> 

Washington 23'''^ July 1804 


The Jeffersonta binata was called formerly Podo~ 
pkyUum dtpkyUum by Ijnneus and was quite lately 
named J. bartonia by Michaux (in his yfora bornlts- 
Amencana) but Dr Barton's name iH'ing the best 
suited is to be retained 

I am collecting materials nnd informations for o 
compleat Jlora of the middle atlantir States, m> 
inter\'iew with you having liren so short, I have l>een 
prevented from asking you if it was in your iioaer to 
add any of either to my already extensive block of 
them, any tiling new In that way and in whatever 
relates in the least to native plants would be grate¬ 
fully received and acknowledged by Y', anew Ob* S*. 

C S Rakinbhque 
Carr Mr L Tarascon 
Philadelphia 


JclTerBOfi replied* to Rnbnesque's letter aome- 
time between July 28, when he received it, and 
November 27, when Rafineaque again wrote him 


visit Virginia again next y'ear, and shall then make 
up of your kind offer if 1 have the honor of seeing 
you again either at Washington or Monticelhi 

1 am going to send this winter a tlorula Columhita^ 
to Dr Mitchill for hib Medical repository,’ it will 
contain a catalogue of nearly 800 plants I ha^e 
found in the Ttmtory or Dihtnit of Columbia both 
in V'lrginia R Maryland and a short Descriptuin or 
rather Car S|k*c. of several New plants 

The Western parts nf the U b arc as yet very 
little known I intend to go and explore part of 
Kentucky & Ohio next bpnng I wibh 1 could go 
htill farther and acrons the MissisMpi into the un¬ 
explored region of Louisiana, but il in a mere im- 
ixisbibility in my private Capacity to visit such 
unsettled and as yet very wild Country I wundcr 
the American tiover* have not sent some Botanist 
there along with Mess' Lewis & Hunter, a Country 
containing perhaps a great number of the Valuable 
Vegetables of Mcxim is worth and deserv'cv highly to 
l>e fully explored, If it ever seems worthw hile to you, 
to send a Dotamst in Company with the parties you 
propose to make visit the \kansat or other Rivers, 
I can not forbear Mentioning that I would think 
myself highly honored with the choice of in bdng 
selected to make known the Vegel" and Animal 
nches of such a New Country and would think that 
Glory fully adequate to com|>enbatc the dangers and 
didirulties to encounter 

1 remain resiiectfully Sir 
most Obed* Serv* 

C S Raftnesque 

His Exc' Tii Jefcbbson 

Jtfferwn replied lo RuftneaqueV letter of 
November 27 on December 15 


IPhlladelphia] Nov 27, 1804* 


Sir 

Having left Washington City soon after sending 
you a few seeds of the Jtffmonui, I did not receive 
the Letter you wrote me in answer, until having 
heard there was a Letter for me at the Post office of 
that City, 1 made application for it and got it at my 
return from a journey to the Blue-mountains of 
Pennsylvania and New-Jeroey 

It is with regret I perceive, that pursuits of an 
opposite Nature to ^tany and Natural History 
those ever pleasing Sciences for an enlightened Soul, 
have weakened your (emniarlty with them, but ana 
extremely thankful for your offer of recommending 
me to good Botanical Counsellors whenever 1 shall 
come to your part of the Countryi It is likely 1 shall 


■ Now called difhyUa. 

* rsiffse j'ff SMI pM (pbaie turn over). 

* This latter has not basn found. 

* Lettw la Tiicfcer>G)leiiian Collection m Department of 
Reseat and Rec^ Colonial WiUlanyburg, Inc. 


Washington December 15 1804* 
Sir 

I have lo acknoledge the receipt of your favor'of 
Nav 27 I have it In contemplation to send m the 
ensuing apnng a party up the Red nv er to It's sounre, 
thence to the head of the Arkansas and down it to 
It’s mouth, principally to ascertain the geography of 
these rivers and incidentally only to know the pro¬ 
duction of the country, but it depends on the 
legislature whether they will authonze the mission 
and provide for it’s expense jf they do it will be 
on that very moderate scale on which our revenues 
are always dlsppnied Mr Hunter is engaged to go 
with the part), his forte Is mineralogy and chem- 


* Cf Elbert L Dftle, Jr. A note on Rofinesque's Florula 
Cohimbira. Proc Bioi Soc WAtktng^m 96 57-65, 1043 

’ n# RMfosUory (Samuel Mttchill, editor), 1797- 

1824 The mogasiiie puUbhed original eoays relative to 
chemistry, msdidne, natural hlat^, sgrlcuUure, gec«- 
raphv, and the arts. It sin earned revncwi of American 
pabuntlims of the above subjects. 

* Letter In Js/wMa Papiri, Library of Congress. 
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litry, and he it contented to go merely to latJify 
hU taete in theae linei certainly 1 should be happy 
to add your botanical talents tu ihr party but that 
It not in my power to propote any berth worthy 
your acceptance expeiiaea onty with bttle other 
compeneation are expected by the merabera of the 
party, who are chiefly induced to undertake the 
journey for tlie gratification only of their cunoaity 
to you your time and labori have for other value, 
the party will conaiiit of an officer and from 12 to 20 
men and will probably be accompanied by a few 
Indians, as guides and hunters. 

Accept my salutauons and best wishes 
Tn Jbpfbbton 

Rafineeque probably never aaw thia letter. 
He had just aailrd from the United States for 
Italy, to be away ten years If he had received 
the letter before hia departure, it no doubt would 
have chanited the whole course and tenor of hla 
life Thomas Clifford, Rafinesque's emstant 
friend, replied to Jefferson's letter It la in¬ 
serted here to complete the first period of the 
correspondence 

Philadelphia Dec 1804* 
Th JariTKasoN, Csq 
Sir 

In consequence of Mr C S Rafinesque's desire I 
took the liberty of opening the letter with which >uu 
honored him and presume from the purport of it 
that you may still wish to engage a Botanist to 
accomivany the expedition up the Red River, I am 
induced to trouble you with the information that 
Mr Rafinesque salJ^ a few days ago per Leghorn, 
1 have no doubt he will much regret the opportunity 
thus lost of explonng so extended field of Botanical 
research and consider himself much obliged for your 
intention of employing him as one of the party 

Yours very respectfully 
Thomas Clifford 

Whik Rafineaqiie was spending ten years in 
lovejy Italy and Sicily, Jefferwon had completed 
hiB second term as President of the United 
States and hod retired to his Monhedh In 
January, 1809, he wrote to his friend, James 
Monroe. '’Five weeks more will relieve me from 
' a drudgery to which I am no longcn* equal, and 
restore me to a scene of tranquillity, amidst my 
family and friends, more congenial to my age and 
-natural inclinatioas.'* In his retirement at Monk^ 
edio, Jefferson wrote lettefS, farmed, enjoyed hla 
garden, kept up with the happenings ui the young 
Republic, abd,tried to recover his estates from 


* Letter in Jtfenom Library of Coi^'sss. 


the neglect caused by careless overseers during 
his long public service 

For many years the idea of a university for 
the State of Vuginia had been growing in Jeffer¬ 
son's mind By 1817 it had become the paaoion 
of bis life. Rafinesque in the meantune had 
returned to the Uniti^ States in IBlSi and in 
the fall of 1819 had accepted a professorahip in 
Transylvania University 

In 1819 Central College, which had been 
chartered in 1817, but had nevtf opoied its 
doors to students, became the University of 
Vuginio. Rafinesque, beanng of the new uni¬ 
versity, with Jefferson at its head, probably 
thought that this would be an ideal place to 
bnng hia many-aided researches to maturity. 
He applied to Jefferson many times for an 
appointment to a professorship in the university, 
llie letters of the second period deal with theae 
applications and inddontally show many inter- 
estmg aapects of Rafincaque's life and character 

Transylvania University 
T^exington 16^^ Sept'. 1819'* 
Hon^'* Thomas Jefferson 
Monbcello 
Respected Sir' 

I hope that no apology will be needful, for taking 
the liberty of adrcsslng you in the character of one of 
the Trustees" of the Central Univemty of Vlrgfnio. 
If any was requialrc 1 would endeavour to bring to 
your rerollertion, the interview 1 had with you at 
Washington City In 1804, when 1 was introduced to 
you by Gen'. I^arbom & the kiad invitatton you 
profen^ to visit you at Monticellu," which I regret 
It was never in my power to do 

The motive which now prompts me to wnte you, 
Is to let you know that having heard that the Central 
University of Virginia, will soon go Into operation, 
on the wise & liberal plan which you have suggested, 
I wish to be Gonsidered as a candidate for the pro- 
fesaorship most oongenlal to my pursuits. A beg you 
accordingly to lay before the bo^ of Trustees, the 
annexed Letter, which states such a desire. 

It may be proper, while 1 offer myself for this 
appointment, to explain what are my qualificadons 
A motives. This 1 mean to do by the following 
private expUnattona, of which you are at liberty to 
make the needful use, A to communicate any part 


'* Letter In Pa^en, Uniwilty of Vliilnla. 

" Jefferm was Rector of the Board d Vtshors of the 
Univerdty. 

iiR. E. Call Wfikmv 9f ^ 

1093) says that Rafiwmque vWtfd Je ff erson at MamHodlt 
The pRmi statonnat ibows thM 1UflneK)ue dkl not 
vWt at ifonbesOs. 
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thereof, or the whole, to any other Member of the 
Board. 

I waa boro in Rurope, my father wae a frenchman, 
my mother a german From my earliest youth 1 
have felt an Innate taste for natural history A natural 
Sdences 1 came at an early age in the U. St of 
America. I lived since many yean in Italy ft Sicily, 
and I returned to America in 1815 with the intention 
of rcaldhig altogether in the U St I have travelled 
in them (often on foot) from Vermont to Virginia ft 
from Connecticut to llllaois. 1 have discovered an 
immenae number of new Plants, Fishes, Shells, foasils 
etc and even some new Quadrupeds' Some of my 
American ft european dUcoveriea are published, 
many are yet In manusenpe I have published 
several Works & many tractn in the English, french, 
Italian and latin languages. My flora of IxHiiaiana'* 
was sent you by m^l. You will find many of my 
late Tracts in the American Journal of Science,'^ the 
American Monthly Magaalae'* ft the Western Re¬ 
view I have been elected member of several 
learned Societies, and if it should be necessary to 
exhibit Certificates of my Alnlitiei, 1 could produce 
those of my worthy friends Dewitt Clinton,” Ur 
Sam L Mitchill,” Zaccheus Collins'* and others 

I am now well situated In this town, but some un 
towards Clncumstancea in this University, might 
Induce me to prefer a more eligible aituation else¬ 
where, & nearer from the Atlantic Shores 

If in the infancy of your University, it might 
hecome needful or dedrmble to acumulate several 
departments on one profesMr, as you have already 
united the different branches of Natural history in 
one professorship, I might undertake to teach at 
the same bme the following branches, (which T am 
fully competent to teach) provided a small additional 
compensatJon might be allowed they are the french 
ft Italian languages, materia medica, Natural phil¬ 
osophy, Cjcometry, Map drawing, Natural history 
drawing, Political Economy &c 

1 have an extensive ft rich herbarium of Ameri¬ 
can plants, a small library ftc , which would be 
depodted in the University I might be willing to 


** Ptprula Lwderioana, sr, ^ Plof s/ the State sf Lea- 
iMtaaa, New York, 1817. This book ii listed In the 
catalogue of jeffenem’s library Rafinesque's name ap¬ 
pears Kveral other times in Jefferson’s catalogue, but 
never with the title of the work added. 

‘*^sMru8a/»fiioie/Semes New Haven, 1818- 

UonMy Jfacoams and Onikal Rmam 
New York, 1I17>]8]9, 

yitiNni JMrw end hftsaeUamaam AfafssfiM Lealng- 
toa, Kantucky, 1819-1821. 

'^De'Wltt CHnton (1769-1828), American statewnan 
New York. 

** Samuel Mhchlll (Hfik-lSJ!), American phy^^ 

ildan and naturalist New York. 

■*Zaochetta Collins (1764-1831), Armrlran naturaliit. 
Philaddphia. 


set apart annually one fourth or one third of my 
emoluments for the purchase of books, to increase 
the library of the Unlv^ 

1 am imperfectly acquainted os yet with the new 
arrangements & disposttlons taken by your board, 
except whnt has been published in the Newspapers. 
I don’t know when ft how the Univ' is to be fully 
organized, nor what allowances will be made 1 shall 
merely add that m> expectations are mtxlerate, but 
my zeal very great It would be gratifying, if you 
could let me know at >our leasure how the Univ^ 
progreiaes, adding any needful explanations, ft 
asking freely any additional details from me 

I have the honor to be respectfully—Sir 
Your Obed* S* 

C S Rapinebqub 

The following letter woa enclosed with the one 
just presented 

Lexington K*' 16'* Sept' 1819 
To the Tbustbbs op the Cbntsai University of 

ViBCjINIA 
riBNTLBUBN— 

I beg leave to ofler myself as a Candidate for the 
Profesaorshlp of Natural History (In all its branches, 
such as Botany, Zoology', Mineralogy & Cieology ) 
in your University, whenever such an appointment 
shall be made 

I am respcitfully 
(ientlemen 

Your most humbe Serv* 

C S Rafinbsqub 

Professor of Botan) ft Natural History in the 
Transylvania University, &c 

Member of the Royal Institute of Naplea, the 
Italian Soaety of Arts ft Sciences, the Literary 
and philosophical Society of New York, the hls- 
toncal Society of New York, the Lyceum of 
Natural history of New York, the Academy of 
Natural 5iclenres of Philadelphia ftc 

{ Author of the Analysts of Nature,** the New 
Genera of SldlUn animals ft PlanCs,** the Mirror 
of .Sdenceif** the flora of Louisiana ftc. 

Monticello Nov 7, 19 ** 
Sia 

A long and severe illness, from which I am but now 
recovering mime apologize for this late acknolege- 
mmt of your ntter of Sep 16. received on the 6*^ 

■ ■— __ ^ 

^Analyta 4a la mimra as lahUau de runwen m dsr 
carpi orgsaiilr Pslerme, 1815. 

■ edroitari di alatm fwan a saapi ipetie dt ammali 
§ piamta doBa Skdia con mrta atsananami lapra « madntm 
Pslermo, 1810 

■ Spaeekia daUt leknH ftr First volume, 1814 Mod¬ 
eled Ufxm Dr MbdUU’s Madkal Rapctdarj 
* L^er In Paperif Uolvendty of Virginia. 
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of Oct the VinloTB of the Univenlty hevlns de> 
termined to employ all their funda lo providing for 
the accomodation of Profenon and atudenta untill 
theae are compleated, there la of courie an entire 
■uipenuon of the ap|iotntment of profeiaon. when 
the Unlvcraity can be opened la quite uncertain, but 
aurcJy not till the year after the next I will take 
care to lay your letter”* before the board in due time, 
and have no doubt it will command all the considera¬ 
tion which your well known qualifications entitle 
it to 

Accept my salutations of esteem ft respect 
Tu Jrpprrson 

M' Raffinbsqub 

Lexington Ky 18*^ Oct'. 1820”” 
Hon*'^*TH JBFPBB90N 
late Pr‘ of the U St 
Rbspbctbd Sir 

I lately took the liberty to address you three 
Letters on American or rather Alleghanec AntJqui- 
tlea, which were published in the Kentucky Re¬ 
porter •• 

I now transmil >uu Prospectus uf a new literary 
undertaking,*^ with some details of its future con¬ 
tents, (in a Number of the Reporter) I will be the 
pnnapal Editor of this Journal, to which many 
eminent Individuals will contribute We solicit your 
patronage, and hope to deserve It 

I sent you the first Number of iny Annals of 
Nature* last Spring, 1 hope that it was duly re¬ 
ceived 

If you should answer me, please let me know 
something about the prospects of the Central Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia 

Believe me Sirl renpectfully and Sincerely 
Your S* ft Wdlwisher 

Prof' C S Rafinbsqub 

PS Having observed last Spring the beautiful 
Plant called Jefftrsonui btneta, I have made two 
discoveries relating to It 1. That the fiowers smell 
like Jonquil 2 That the Stamina arc apposed to 
the petals, and the plant belongs therefore to the 
natur^ order of Bert^ales 

*” There is no recod'in the Minutes of the Board of 
Vuiton of the nnlvenhy that Rafinesqus's sppIlcatkMi was 
ever pr es ented 

* ■Letter In Jefferson Papers, Mswachusetts Historical 
Sodety 

’ ^ Knincky Reporter Lndngton, Kentucky, 1808-18J2, 

■ The IVaiem tffaerss or Amerka* AmmUs »f JCnowi- 
Rhsnmi Ltionture, a Quarterly Journal to be published in 
I^exlngtoii, Kentucky The first nuniber was published 
10 January, 1821 Hie journal was suppressed and only 
three oopici were saved from this first number See letter, 
RafioeMiue to Jeffefton, January 25, lfi2l 

■ Amndlt ej Noiure Leiii^on, 1820. 

i 


Monticello Nov 6, [1820]** 
Sir 

Your favor of Oct 18 was received yesterda) 
the three letters on Allcganiao antiquities have not 
>et come to hand for the 1** n^ of your annals of 
nature I have still to thank you. they have not 
been before acknoleged because the inexorable laws 
of old age and ill health have withdrawn me from the 
labors of the writing table to which I am no longer 
competent writing w become slow, laborious and 
painful the Western Mmer>'a will doubtless be 
valuable, and give useful exercise to the talents of 
our Western brethren, whom 1 rejoice to see ad¬ 
vancing in the career of science. 

Our University, after which you enquire, will have 
all It's buildings compleated by this time twelve¬ 
month but to accomplish this we have contracted 
a debt which if not taken off our hands by uur 
legislature, will require for it's redemption several 
years of our funds, and so long leave us without the 
means of employing profevorb so that the epoch 
of opening It hangs on that dilemma, as does the 
question whether 1 shall live to see it ■ with siocere 
prayers for the progress of science in every part of 
our country I tender you m> fnendly and respectful 
salutations. 

Tm 

Mr Rafinesqub 

Lexington Ky 25”^ Jan^ 1821*' 

II* Til* Jbkfbrbon 
Monticello 
He&pbctbd Sir 

1 have delayed answering your last favor until 1 
could send you my Ichtkyoloiy oj the Ohio,* and the 
Western Mtnema, The former I have now the 
pleasure to forward you, and shall be glad to know 
your opinion on It But 1 cannot send you the 
WeeUrn Mtnerva, although the first number is 
prtnledt because this Journal is not to be published 
atprestnl It has been condamned before its appear 
once (upon some proof sheets) by a new kind of 
Western faterery Inquisition and Censorship, and 
forbidden to be pubUshod, to which we have been 
compelled to assent for peace sake Cest une cabals 
nouoeUs del ignorance eanlre lee Inmieret The pnn- 
dpal mouves stated in the verbal decree of this new 
InquisltioD, were, that the Journal was too learned, 
that it dared to Incnlcate political and moral Wis¬ 
dom, to surmise that the Sun does not stand still 

■Letter in J^erson Papers, MsasschuaetU Hutoricsl 
Sodety 

■ The Univerdty of Vbglfila wss opened for instnictloa 
on March 7, 1823 Jefferson died on July 4, 182^ 

■ Letter hi Jefferson Papers, Msssschinatts Historical 
Society. 

■ Icklk y e i ogia OUemis, or Natoeol BiUery of the Pukes 
InknbtUng ike Riser Okie and kt Triktdary Sireams, Pre¬ 
ceded by a Pkyncal Desenphou of Ike Okte and Ut Bromekn 
Leadngtoii, 1820 
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and hfla orbit and that the Earth therefore pcr- 
forma a apiraJ courte through Space, to teach Agri¬ 
cultural tnitha, to employ myidhcation agauiat 
Ignorance and folly &c, &c. You will perhapa 
hardly believe that Una could happen in the U St 
but It la a (act, and although we had 2 or 3(X) Sub* 
icnben, we must aupprost the work, and are even 
forbidden or rather prevented to publiah the (act in 
the newapapera If I can rcro\er aumc pruof-ahocta, 
I will lend them to you they will a literary 
Cunonity, and you will judge whether the decree 
was juat, timely or even excusable 

Thia la bui one of the many dlfhcultiea which 1 
experience In the proaecution of my labora, but after 
a momentary dcapondency, my courage and xcal 
overcome them 

I am however tired of being sequestered in a apoc 
where my labora are but partially appredaledp and 
I long for a wider held, where I may have an oppor¬ 
tunity of enlarging the Sphere of Knowledge without 
restraint 

1 have read your Report to the Legislature of 
Virginia 1 am aorry to percdve that you do not 
wish to Organize immediately your University 
You must be aware that the Professors which are to 
be called to it. must come from far, some perhaps 
from Europe (if 1 am rightly informed) and one or 
two years, will be requisite for them to prepare 
themselves, aettle their interests and come. It 
might perhaps be advisable to name immediately 
your Profeasors, which might only take poascaaJon in 
due time, if aomo should refuse the appointment, 
you would then have time to name others 1 say 
BO because it la my wish that a prompt deciaion might 
take place and In your life time If 1 was elected in 
any branch, it would be greatly beneficial to me, 
even if I was only to take poaaesaion in five years 
and meantime I am prevented by this ho]ic from 
applying any where elM. 

1 have heard it mentioned in converiabon that you 
meant perkapi tu send to Europe for all your Pro- 
feasors.** 1 hope that this la not the case, at leaaC 
for all and in what relaies to roe, 1 do not know a 
single Individual either in the U Si or In Europe, 
who IB ol Iks raiM liMc equally ocgaainlcil with 
Geology, Mineralogy, Meteorology, Zoology, and 
Botany as 1 am 1 am in correapondance with the 
moat distinguished Naiuraliats & Botanists of both 
continents, and when it will be needful, extracts from 
thdr Letters will show how they value my labors and 
discoveries. It wiU be sufficient to name in Europe 
Dr. Leach** the best Zoologist of England, Pr^ 
Hooker** of Glasgow, the best Scotch Botanist. 


** Five of the first eight prafcHon of the university came 
from Europe 

MWiUiam EUord Laadi (1790-1836), EngUiih naturaUst 
and physidsa. 

WllUam Jackaon Hooker (176S-186S), Engllah 
botaoiac. 


W Swainson**—the author of Zoological lllustratloiu 
Dr Scaly—of Cork in Ireland 
Chevalier Cuvier*’—of Paris 
Prof Decandolle** of Geneva, the first European 
botanist 

Prof, Delille** of MontpeUier 

Mr Bory St Vincent,*” Editor of Annals of Phyl. 
Science 

Prof (iravenhorst^ of Breslau 
M BlainMlIe**^—Pans, Editor of Journal D'hlst 
Naturelle 

And In the United States. Stephen Elliot** of Charles¬ 
ton, Dr Torrey** of New York, Dr Mitchill, 
Gov' Clinton, &l 

If the Election of your Professors Is still delayed, 
and you may recommend me meantime for some 
other literary situation, I hope you will remember 
me The bberal ofTer of ray Library, Museum and 
Herbarium, ought to show how zealous 1 am for 
Science, even against my Interest Whenever 1 shall 
have a liberal Salary, I shall not spend it as many 
of our Araeruan Professors have done till now, in 
giving portUM and carousing, but in performing 
Scientific Travels (in the vacation), publishing im¬ 
portant works, purchaung rare books &c 

I hope you will excuse whatexer may be too 
personal, and bold in this kitcr I write under 
some sharp feellngh, and wish you could know me 
thoroughly. Your discernment will perform the 
task Bebeve me Respected Sir, Sincerely Yours 
Prof C S Kxvinbsqub 

PS. Who are the other Trustees of your University/ 

Lexington Ky Apnl 1821 ** 
llon^^ Th* Jbpvbehoi4 
Monticello 
Rbspecteo Sir’ 

I have lately dune myself the pleasure to forward 
you a Copy of my Ichthyologia Ohicnsis, and of the 
Catalogue of our University 

1 have since seen in the Richmond Enquirer** that 
the legislature of Virginia have provided for the 

"WlllisDi Swainson (1789-1835), English naturalist. 

** Georges Leopold Chrftien FrMenc Dagobert Cuvier 
(I709-18J2), French naturalist. 

** Augustin Pynmua de Candulk (1778^1641), Swiss 
botanist 

*• Probably Jacques DeUUe (L738-181J). Frecidi poet 

* Bory dc St Vincent (1778-1846), French geolo|^ and 
naturalist *' 

** Johannes Lutjwlg Cristiaa Gravenhorst (1777-1837), 
GeiWn naturaU^t 

«Henn Marie D de BhunvUle (1777-1830), French 
naturaBift. 

** Stephen Elllr)Ct (1771-1630), American bounist 
**John Torrey (1796-1873), .^Jn■rican botanist and 
l^ysician 

* Letter In Merson Pepertt MsHsarhiisctts Historical 
Society 

** Somoni Ewgifirsr. Hkhmond, Virginia, 1804-1877. 
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compleTnent of the bulldlnge of the Univeriity of 
Virginia end it is expected thet the Institution will 
go Into operation on the 1*' Jenuary next If this 
is really the cose, the appointments of Professors 
cannot be driayed much longer, and it might be 
proper for me to renew the application which I 
formerly made 

As I concei\e that in such a circumstance, it 
might be well to give to the Tnisieek of the Institu¬ 
tion a slight Knowledge of my qualifications, as they 
are probably not acquunled with the extent 
vanet} of my labours, f tsicr the liberty to hand 
you a Catalogue of ni> Works, which Is the best 
evidence 1 can pnxluce of m> labours, in my behalf 
1 add also a sketch of the honorv conferred on me, by 
several learned Societicii, the names of some of my 
Scientific Correspondents, some short tciUmonials 
of theirs in m> favor, and an Account of m> Library 
1 % Collections 

1 hope you will lay the whole before the board of 
Trustees, together with my former application & 
offer, which I expect may be joined to your kind 
Recommendation 

If any thing cIk Is to he done, t wish I was apriaed 
of It, in order to comply in time 

Allow me to conclude that if my application is 
Bi tended to. I trust to shed some slight fame on 
the University of Virginia, by my future works, and 
Discoveries, as 1 mean to employ jiart of my Salary 
in publishing the numerous manuBcnptaA Drawings, 
which I have by me 

If I knew whether I haN-e any compcbtioo and 
who they are, I might perhaps show by a comparison 
of their labours with mine, who was the most de¬ 
serving of notice And at any rate 1 trust that nunc 
could ever exceed me in zeal and industrious re¬ 
searches. 

Believe me. Dear & Respected Sir truly 
Your ObedV S* ik Well wisher 

Prof C S Rafinesqub 

Testimonials 

In favor of ProP C S Rafinesque 


Prop C S Rafinesque was elected Member of the 
Royal Institute of Naples in 1814 

Of the Italian Academy of Arts St Sciences in 1815 

Of the Literary A PhUoaophical Society of New York 
in 1816 

Of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
in 1816 

Df the Historical Society of New York in 1817 

Of the Lyceum of Natural hiatory of New York in 
1617. Being one of the Foundera & framers of 
this Institution 

Of the Medical Sociedet of Lexington and Cincinnati 
in 1819 

Of the American Antiquoirian Society In 1820 


C S Rafinesque reckons In the number of hia frienda 
and Correspondenta 

In Europe 

Chevalier Cuvier of Pans 
Mr Bory St. Vincent of the French Academy 
Mess Blainville, Noel,*' C'leoffroy,* &c of Paris 
Prof. DeCandoIle of Cjcncva, the first Botanist of the 
Continent 

Prof Dclille of Montpellier 
Mett. Vanmons** & Drapier** of Bruxelles 
Mess. Swainson of Liverpool 
Dr Leach of the Bntlah MuMm (he beat naturalist 
in England 

Prof. Gravenhorst of Breslau 
Prof Shultse^ of Bavana 
Prof, RomeH* of Zurich 
Mr Moncand** of Geneva. 

Prof Sav|H of Pioa 

Prof' Jarquin** A Schreber" of Vienna &c„ Ac 
la America 

Prof S L Mitchlll of New York 
Dr John Torrey of New York Vice Pres*, of the 
I.yceum 

Governor Dewitt Clinton 

ZacchcuB Collins Esq Vice pras' of the Academy* 
Meu Haines," Ord," Dr Mcoae," Ac * of 
dclphia 

Prof Hall» A Mr Hayden" of Balbmore 
Stephen Elliot Esq Pres* of the Philosophical So¬ 
ciety of Charleston, Ac , A& 


Extracts from a Ttadmonlal Letter of the Lyceum of 
New York 


"Simon Barth^lemy Joseph Noll (1765-1822), French 
naturalist 

" Rticnne Geoffroy Saint-Hilalre (1772-1844), French 
naturalist. 

" Jean Baptiste van Mans (1765-1842), BdgUo chemist 
and pomukjgiat 

"Pedro Auguito Jaw Drapicr (1778-1856), Belglao 
chemist 

■Probably Friedrkh Gottlob SchuHas (1795-1860), 
German srinnomlst. 

■JohannJacob Romer (1763-1819), Swim botanist 

■ Moiac Etienne Moiio^ (1780-1654), Swim botanist. 

■ Paola Snvi (1798-1871), Itshan natmllei 

■Nkolas Jos^ Jacquin (1727-1817), Dutch botanist 

"Johann Christian Danld von Schreber (1739-1810), 

German naturalist 

" Reuben Haines ( -1831), Amcncan phllanthropbt. 

" Georgs Ord (1781-1866), American naiiirahst 

"James Mease (1771-1846), Amoiesn physician and 
naturalist 

"Probably John EUhu Hall (1783-1829), Amorkaa 
authcr 

■ Probably Horaca H. Haydea (1789-1844), aatnraBst 
and dentist 
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**1t It our opinion that the taid C. S. Rtflnetque 
It a learned and diiCinRulthed Naturmliit. Hit zeal 
& Sdeoce are of a very high Order Hit manncn 
are modett and unattuming We entertain a well 
grounded expectation that Unt Gentleman will 
greatly enlarge our knowledge In Natural Sdcnrcii 
Ac" 

New York April 1818 


Extract of a Letter from Dr Leach to C S R 
"1 wat utterly unacquainted with your exLellent 
little Work (Pmii det De’couvertet)" when I taw 
it at Cuvier'i (when 1 wat latt in Pant) with your 
other workt. I eend you lome of my Workt 1 de- 
tctt at wdl at you the imperfect and artificial Syetem 
of the Great Linoeua, you detcrve credit for Iniro- 
dndng the Natural Metbodt in Amenca &c " 
London 15^ Sept' 1818. 


Extract of a letter from Cuvier (trantlatlon) 

*'l have been much pleated to find in your Worki, 
many new Anlmalt, and tome which 1 thought new, 
although you had detected them before me 1 ha\’c 
alto found that you have noticed before me many 
generic and tuligenenc Differencet. 1 tholl not fail 
to avail myaelf cd thii ft the Account! you give 
me Ac." ' 

Paria 28 ApnJ 1818. 


Extract of a Letter from DecandoJIe (tranalatJun) 
“You will ace in ray Speciet plantanim that 1 have 
rendered due juitice to yoar diacovenea whenever 
they were known to me Acquaint me with your 
new diacoveriea ft 1 will avail myaelf of them. Ac." 
Geneva 6'^ May 1818. 


Extract of a Letter from W Swainaon 
“1 like your Annala of Nature exceedingly. I 
approve much of the plan and execution 1 aend 
you many planta, fooalla, Sheila Ac , and Prof Hooker 
(d Glaagow haa aent me a fine collection of planta 
for you Ac," 

Liverpool June 1820 


Extract of a Letter from St Elliot 

"It will give me great aatlafaction lo maintain 
with you not a cozaa/ correapondcnce. but a ateady 
ft frlcodly interoourae, from which 1 hope to derive 
much picaaure & knowledge. 1 foel duly aenaible for 
the favorably opinion you have expreaaed of my 
Botany of the Southern Statea, I am anxioua to 
aee your Annala of Nature, act me down am a Sub- 
acrite to It and every other work which you may 

*Mefi dis deeinaarfu inmtat l a m ia fflc ^guzi. POr 
lerM.1814. 


publlah I ahall be much obliged to you for hinta, 
notea A any aaalaiance, that ahall make my work 
more correct A valuable Ac " 

Charleston, 11 July 1817 


Sketch of Prof Rafinesque'a Cullectioiia 

Hla Library consists iii alxmi 1000 S<lrct Volumes 
on Phiaics, Chemistry, Natural hiaiur>, Hotan>, 
Mineralogy, Philosophy, Tro\eU A MiHrellaneoua 
^^o^lls, In Latin, English, french, Italian At 
His Hertamum Contains already alxiut 12000 
Spccimena, belonging to about 2000 Amencan spccirs 
A 1000 European or exotic Species, and la increasing 
every year 

Hla Natural Collection conaibt in about 2000 
Specimens of Shells, fossil remains, Minerals, Insects, 
Polyps A other zoological Subjects, mostly Amencan 


Lexington April 1821 
C S R 


I^xington Kent^ 

Tranayiv Un' 2** Feb» I822«> 
Th" Jbffbxson 
Monticello 
RfcsrscTED Sir ' 

I take the liberty to send you the Kentucky 
Gazette** containing the fine number of a Senes 
Essays under the name of the Cosmomst,** and shall 
regularly send jou the other numliers, hoping that 
they will afford you some gratification 

1 am rather anxioua to hear something prenae 
concerning the Univcraity of Virginia, and my 
proapecta relating thereto, since 1 have some ex¬ 
pectation to be offered the Presidency of the Cumber¬ 
land College of Nashville and the Western College 
of Kentucky seated at Hopkinsville, but although 
these situations will be highly honorable, the arduous 
duties belonging thento would induce me to decline 
them, if my appointment to the tin’ of Virginia was 
rather proximate and prolMble 
I would consider it oa a favor, if you would lay 
this topic before the Board of Trustees of the Un^ 
of Vlrg. and In addition to what 1 have already 
stated at various times, pleaoe to acquaint them with 
the following facta and propositiona 
Thera la now for sale In this town, the valuable 
Museum of my late friedd John D Clifford, which 
contains about 80Q0 Specimens of Indian Implemenu 
(many very rtra)'Afinerals, foraila and animals, 
many of which are new,' undeacribed and unique. 
The prir^ asked for it Is $2000 If I should be ap- 


* Letter In Jtfmion T^prfj, Msraat-huaotts Hlstonoa] 
Society 

- KmdMty Cn si g i . LcioMCon, I787-1M8, 

* rks Coi eien ^ ar IS 7>mU oa Naiarai History^ Lu- 
lagtoa, 1822. 
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poioted Profeiior in >our UniverAity, I mean to 
purchaK it at my expense and make a donation of 
It to the Univenity This united to my own Cabi¬ 
net, which I have largely increased lately, containing 
now more than 4000 Specimens of Minerals and 
Animals, and my herb^um, increased to 15000 
American and european Specimens, would form the 
basis uf a respectable Museum of about 27000 Speci¬ 
mens, which 1 offer to the TJniv^ I would lake 
charge uf it, as keeper and Director and oblige myself 
to increobe it annually by coUctHons, exchanges, 
purrhases 3cc with 2000 SpoumciiB at least, which 
would make your Museum rich of fifty thousand 
Speamens In ten years and seventy thousand in 
twenty, without any charge to the Un^, except pro¬ 
viding the rooms and tnfling Incidental expenses 

Moreover should it be the Intention and pleasure 
of the Trustees to have a Botanical Garden, I will 
take upon inc the duties of forming and directing 
one, if a suitable ground is provided 1 have now 
with me 3 Or 400 kinds of seeds lately rec'd from 
Europe and could annually receive from m> fnends 
1000 species of sectU. I would pay all the expenses 
attending this Garden except the buildings and 
salary of a working Gardener 1 could therefore 
pledge myself to establish a Botanical garden by 
degrees say in 3 or 4 years, for $1000 in buildings & 
walls and $2 or 300 annual contingencies & Salaries. 

1 hope that these propositions will meet your 
attention, and I trust that you will perceive the 
necessity of giving me a timely notice of thdr 
acceptance Mr Clifford's Museum may be sold 
away, If much delay is employed, and 1 require one 
year to prepare m 3 ^f for and effect iny removal. 
Should I bmme President of one of our Western 
College 1 must liecomc engaged therein for two or 
three years at least. 

In the hope of soon hearing from you on this 
Interesbng Subject, I remain meantime Very re¬ 
spectfully 

Vours Ulc 

C S Rafinbbqub 

Prof' in Trans. Un*^ 

PS I sent you last fall a Prospectus of my Miscel¬ 
laneous Works, I now send you a few copies to be 
giden to some of your fellow Trustees, who are not 
perhapa acquaint^ with my Scientific & litmry 
labours. 


1 rec^ yesterday your favor of the 2^. the accom- 
panlmenta ment^ in it will probably arrive by another 
mail and ahall be dispos^ of at you de^re the 
prospect of the opening of our Univ^ ii at present 
but distant we have incurred a great debt In 
erecting our buildingi on the hypolhecn of our funds 

** Letter In /^srsm Pmptn, Mastachotetts Historical 
Sedety. 


to redeem which will employ the whole of them for 
many years, unless relieved by the legislature of 
which there is Utile promise at present in this 
stage of things it would be unjustifiable in me to 
say anything which should prevent your accepbng 
any offers which you might be disposed to listen to 
from other quarters our Visitors” do not meet till 
Apnl next then 1 will lay before them your offers of 
subjects of Nai^ history which they will doubtless 
consider as evidences of particular liberality. 

I pray > ou to accept the assur^ of my gr* respect 
CTh JlCFFEmSOW] 

Lexington 24^^ Sept' 1822* 
Hon**'* Th* Jbfpebson 
Monticello 
Rbspbgtbd Sib ' 

I beg leave to send you, by mail together with 
these lines 6 pamphlets coni* a Dozen Memoirs of 
mine published in Europe in French on Zoology and 
Botany, and forming the lieginning of a long Senes 
of similar Fracts which are ^nt pnnbng, forwarded 
or in preparebon Such is the state as yet of 
Natural Sciences in our Country that 1 have re¬ 
luctantly been compelled to send my labours thus 
far to be published, and only receive them again 
after a couple of years and travelling 10000 miles' 
The sequel will be sent to you when it reaches me 

Araongxt my numerous botanical DlHCovenes this 
year in Kentucky, 1 have found a new, rare and 
valuable Tree belonging to the genus Vtrgilta, but 
different from the VtrgUui lutsa of the Mountains of 
Georgia It is 30 to 40 feet high with broad leaves, 
like ash-leaves, and it dies a bcaubful yellow like 
the V iutea & V, avrsa I call It VtrgUui frag^^ratu 3 
in vulgar language Yellow Locutlt the country people 
hod no name for It It grows acanbly in the bottoms 
of the River Kentucky, and will grow well in 
Virginia I aend you the Inclosed several pods, 
which you may raise yourself or present to your 
Agncultural fneodi It grows quick, has a fine 
foliage and bloom, but the branches are exceedingly 
brittle 

I have not heard as yet when the University of 
Virginia la to go in operation Not having heard 
from you I suppose that my liberal offer was not 
accepted, and my endeavors to sbmulate by my 
exerbons the study of my favorite Saences wUl not 
succeed 1 wish that passive talents may not be 
prefered to ardent Ze^ and Knowledge without 
hoping it. Meandme I am on the point of endosrlng 
Trans^anla University with all my past Collections 
amounting to about 30000 specimens of plants, 
animals & minerals, as soon as the Trustees trill be 
able to enter into some needful airmngeinenti in the 

” So for as the Minutes of the Boaid of Visitors record, 
Jeffeisoe did not lay Rafiiwsque's offer before the board 

^ Letter In Tucker-Coleniaii CoUeotlon m Department 
of RflKarcfa and Reoard, Colonial WUliamsbaig, Inc. 
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Subject, ia which csie 1 ehell not be able to renew 
my offer to the Unlv^ of Virg[iniA] when it might 
be convenient to accept it. 

I with you health, protperlly, a long and happy 
life. Meantime remaining respertfully 

Your ObdV Serv‘ 

C S, Rapinbuqub 

Prof' &c 

Monticello Oct 9 22 •• 
Sir 

Your favor of Sept 24 is received, and 1 thank 
you for the Hceda it covered too old to plant trees 
for my own gratification, I iholl do it for my poi- 
tenty the pamphlets therein mentioned will prob¬ 
ably come by subsequent mails, tho’ those mentioned 
in your letter of Feb 2 did not come the preference 
given to letters sometimes occasion the Postmasters 
to omit printed papers you mentioned not having 
heard from me in answer to that letter I answered 
it however the day following it's receipt in these 
words Feb. 20 ’• 'Sir, 1 received yesterday your 
favor of the 2^ the accompaniments mentioned in 
it will probably amve by another mail and shall be 
diaposed of as you detdre the pnispect of the 
opening of our University is at present but distant 
we have incurred a great debt in erecting our build¬ 
ings on the hypothecation of our funds, to redeem 
which will employ the whole of them for many years, 
unless relieved by the legislature of which there is 
little promise at present in this state of things it 
would be unjustifiable in me to say any thing which 
should prevent your accepting any offer which you 
might be disposed to listen to from other quarters' 

& far ni> letter of Feb 20 to which no change of 
circumstance enables me to add any thing more 
definite 1 may say further that the torpor of age 
has nearly extinguiahed my attention to scientific 
subjects, and the same cause, with a stiffened a nit, 
renders writing so slow and painful as to disable mo 
from executing the duties of correspondence. I pray 
you to accept the assarance of my great resjiect 

Tn Jefferson 

Mr Raffinesque 

Lexington Kent^ 

15‘* Febr^ 1M4” 

Hon^'* Thomas Jefferson 

Monticello 

Respected Sir I 

I perceive by the newspapers, that the University 
of Virginia is to be put immediately In operation: 
and on that occasion I beg leave to renew my 
fonner application, to be considered a Candidate for 


** Letter in Jtfftrtan Paptn, Masaschusetts HttCorlcal 
Society. 

** Sea letter, Jefferson to RnfinewjDe, Pefaniary 20, lff22. 
^ Letter In P^ptn, Univerilty of Vbginia. 


any Professorship that may be established and for 
which I may be found fitted I need not repeat my 
former offers and explanations, hoping that they are 
■till kept in mind I have nirrrly to add that the 
Sciences which 1 ilniiild prefer lo teach above all 
others would be Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, Geol¬ 
ogy, Physics, Sonietry, Mental Philosophy, The 
Ancient history of Amenca, Archeology, Universal 
phonology and Philology, ffx being such branches 
of knowledge in which I have made the most im¬ 
portant discovenes and researches 

The best proofs and rccummendatlonb which I tan 
i’xhibit, consist in my works on these subjects and 
other departments of Saence A Catalogue of my 
latest Works and Manuscripts is accordingly in¬ 
closed to which i call your attention and which I 
hope you will cornunicate to the Trustees of the 
Virginia University for iheir consideration 

If under the untowards Circumstances in which 1 
have been placed dunng the last Six years, I have 
been able to labour so far in the field of Science. 
I hope that >ou will do me the Juscire to believe that 
under better auspices, mv real and industry would be 
prompted to achieve much more 

Since two >eara past, I have been honored with 
the title of D^tur of Philosophy by the UnuTrsity 
of Bonn in <^rman>, and become member of many 
learned Socivttes We have also formed here a 
Kentucky Institute of which I am Secretary 
The [.egialaturo of Kentucky has chartered at my 
solicitation a Botanical, Agruultural and Medical 
Garden in Lexington, bat as it has received no 
endowment and depends on subscriptions for sup¬ 
port, It may languish for a long while 
Tile West is not yet mature for Sciences, and I 
wish to lea\c It for a wider field If I become a 
Member of the University of Virginia, 1 pledge 
myself to labour ardently tn render It conspicuous In 
my Department The number of Manusenpts which 
I have named to you and many others only begun, 
which w'lM have little chance of seeing the light in 
Kentucky, may then appear at once, or os soon as 
improved and matured The mountains of Virginia 
will offer me a wide field of researches and inMte ray 
sealous attention 

Let me conclude by stating that whatever may be 
done for me, will be for the immediate advantage of 
Science, Instruction and Knowledge Since 1 have 
long ago dedicated myself to them, with heart and 
Sonl Meantime ] remain respectfully and Sin¬ 
cerely 

Honored Sir* 

Vour humble & Ob* S*. 

C S Rafinbsqub 

[InclosureJ 

Catalogue 

Of the principal Worksi Essays & Manuaenpts 
published or written by C S Raflnesque A M , 
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Doctor o( Philotophy, ProT in' Transylvania Uni¬ 
versity, member of 15 learned or literary Sooeties In 
the United States or in (Europe ftc., in the year 1818 
1819 1820 1821. 1822 & 1823. 

I Pnnted In 1818 

1 Florula l.udovlciana or Plants of Louisiana 

New York 

2 Several Reviews m the Amcncan Monthly 

Maganne N Y 

3 Survey of the progreaa of Natural Saences in 

the United Sutes from 1801 to 1817 A M 
Magax 

4 Museum of Natural Saences or Several hjsays 

on Botany I Zoology &c , in the Am My Mag 

5 Desenption of many new spunges, In StHiman’s 

Journal 

6 DesenpUon of 3 new genera of Plants, In Ditto. 
7. Several other tracts in the same Journal 

II Pnnted in 1819 

8 Prodromua of 70 New Genera of Amencan 
Animals and fossils, published in Pans— 
Journal de Physique 

9. Prodromua of 50 neu genera of Amer Plants— 
Ditto 

10 Remarks on American Botany Paris Ditto 
JL Review of NuttalPs genera of Amer, plants. 
New York 

12 Monography of American Aphides N Y 

13 Several other Essays in the Amer. My Maga 

nne 

14 Memoir on the geifus Florkca. Newhaven. 

SiU. J 

15 Memoir on Atmospheric Dust Ditto. 

16. Several other Memoirs & Essays In Ditto 

17 Description of two new genera of Fishes, from 

the River Ohio In the Journal of Acad 
Nat Sc Philadelphia. 

III Printed In 1820 

18 Annals of Nature, cont" 25 new genera and 

120 new species of Amer Animals & Plants 
I^esinglon 

19. Monography of the Ohio Carfighes London. 
J. K. Initit. 

20 Many Essays in the Western Review. Lex¬ 

ington. 

21 Antiquities of Montgomery-County Lexing¬ 

ton 

22 Monography of American Roeei. 30 spedew^ 

in the Journal of Physical Sdencct iS Brux¬ 
elles 

23. Monography of the Shells of the Ohio 70 

spedcs. Ditto 

24. Synandrical Nomenclature. Ditto. 

25 ClaaiBoation of the Planu Endogyne, Ac 
Ditto. 


26 On the Polystome and Poroatomc Animals, 

Ditto 

27 On the Turbinolitia of Kentucky Ditto 
28. Many tracts in the Western Review. 

rV Printed in 1821 

29 Moral and Political Wisdom In the Western 

Minerva like the 3 following tracts. 

30 On the Sidereal Bodies. 

31 On the Antiquities of Fayette County, Ken¬ 

tucky 

32 Many other Scientific & literary essays, in 

W M 

33 Ichthyology of the River Ohio, containing 38 

Genera and 110 Species, mostly new Lex¬ 
ington 

34 Remarks on the Convolvulaceac, Bruxelle An- 

nab Sc 

35. Reform of the C>enus Lyamochla. Ditto 

36 On Hybrid Animals, the Mauls Ceonyx, Vls- 

cum Ac. Do 

V Printed in 1822 

37 Psyche or the Immortality of the Soul Lex¬ 

ington 

38. The Coamonist or 13 Tracts on Natural His¬ 
tory Do 

39 Florula Mandenensls, 

40 Monography of Brachiopites. Bruxelles 

41 Princi^cs of Osmlcs or Clasafication of all the 

Veg^ble odors BnixcUee. 

42 On 18 new families of Dicotyle Plants Lon¬ 

don. 

43 Review of Zoology In the United States. 

44 Survey of all the Meteors. London 

VI Printed in 1823 

45. Claaslficatkm of Cephalopode Animals, Brux¬ 

elles. 

46. Description of 2 new genera of parasite Animals 

47. [Thia number and title omitted by Rafineeque.] 

48 Descriptloa A figures of 30 new Atlantic Fl^ea. 

49 Many other MemolrB in European Journals. 

50. Erpetology of the United States First part, 

the Turtlca.—Ac , Ac., Ac. 

Vll Manuscripts read to the Kentucky Institute 

51. History of the Shawanee Nation. 

52. On Che Geology of Kentucky. 

53. On the Three great Aboriginal Nations of 

North America, the Talegans, Ixtakone and 
OgnilaBs. 

54 On a new kind of opium called oplcrine. pro¬ 

duced by a new Kentucky plant, the Plrv- 
nanlMii ^pierina. 

55 Description of the falls of the Cumberland 

River with maps. 
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56. On die Phyilcal Geogrmphy of North AmeHco 
57 On the Elevation of land in Kentucky »ith 
View*. 

VJII ManuicHptB already publlihed 

58. Lecture* on Public Instruction, the human 
mind &r 

59 f.ecturea on Botany nnd MedicaJ Botany 

60 Lecture* on Zoology and Animal* 

61 l<ecturefl on Mineralogy and Geology 

IX MonuBcnpt* sent for publication 

62 Monography of the Genu* Trillium ZOspecie* 

63 Terrestrial Conchology of Kentucky 

64 Sinopfli* of 50 new Quadruped* of NoKh 

America. 

65 Physical Map nf the River Ohio 

66 Flora of the State of Ohio or Catalogue of it* 

plant! 

67. Annali of Kentucky, abridgement of the An- 
dent history from earliest times to 1780 

68 Enumeration and description of all the Ancient 

Monuments of North America about 1800 of 
which 510 are found in Kentucky. 

69 Itinerary of Soto and Moscoaa In the. United 

States between 1539 & 1543, including the 
discovery of Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, 
LotiisUna. Arkansas* Missouri, Illinois &c. 

X Unpublished Manusenpts 

70 Pnnciples of Oncology and Cartography or the 

Study of Mountains and Valleys. 

71 Analyai* of the human Mind and will 

72 Theory of the Invisible Worlds. 

73 Sometry or the Geometry of irregular Bodies 
74. Social and political Harmony 

75 Dttcription of 20 New Genera and 100 New 

Speaes of Plants from Kentucky, Jlliiioia, 
Missouri, Ohio Ac 

76 Ornithology of Kentucky, 250 specie*. 

77. Monography of the Salamander* of North 
Amer fig 

78 Description of Several new physical Instru¬ 

ments, such as the Nemcter, PUtometer, 
Phosotnerer, Steieometer, 5iclerDmecer, Spiro¬ 
meter, Diploacope Ac. 

79 Geolofy of the River Hudson fig 

80. Racfdlecdons of Sicily, Mi Etna &c 

81. ViiiC to the Aiores Idand in 1815, 

82. PoasU Conchology of Kentucky. 

83. Monography of the American Trilobitea, Bi- 

lobites ft a new genu* Isoctomesa. 

84. New Elements of Cryptography or Secret 

Writing. 

83. Elements of Universal Phonology 

86. Mem^ on the American Languages 

87, Description of the Andent Monuments of 

Kentucky and the Sumundlng States with 
too plans, >^ewt 


88 Picture of Kentucky or Statistical Descrip¬ 
tion ftc 

69 Statistical and phyucal Map of Kentucky, 16 
miles to the inch. 

90 Annals of the ancient HiMory of North America, 

91 Travels in the State* of Vermont, Connecticut, 

New York, New Jersey, Pen*vlvania, Dela¬ 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, OHki, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois, ftc 

92 Tel I us or Chronological Annal* of the Fjirth, 

Includ* the astronomical, geological and his¬ 
torical period of lU existence and revolutions, 
with the Annal* of Nation*, Empires, Con¬ 
federations, ftc 

93 Picture of all the Ancient Inhabitant* of North 

America, divided in 12 nations and 1000 
Tribes. 

94 Thoughts on philosophical Subjects 

95 Amenities of Nature or Collection of 150 Tracts 

on all the branches of Physical Know ledge 

96 Medical and physical FCjmay'i. about 50 

97 Several small I’oems. Despondency, Smiles, 

Tecumseh, Sense and Beauty, Conjugal Love, 
ftc 

98 Many poetical trifles m English, french and 

Italian 

99 On .50 New Medical plants of North Amenca 
100. Decimals and I'ocabulanc* in about 200 lan¬ 
guages 


Lexington !•* July, 1824» 

Kespbcted Sib I 

A Letter of yours pnntcd in some Journals and 
directed to the Moilerator of a Soaety for promoting 
Comumtlrs, has given me the first knowledge of ^uch 
a useful and philanthropic Fstabliihment As your 
Letter does not mention the name of the person to 
whom It IS directed, nor of the place in Virginia 
where their Settlement Is forming, and I wish to 
know more of the plan, I have wrtiten the enclosed 
letter, and taken the Llbeity to send it through 
your means, since you must be able to transmit it, 
and know to whom, by filling the blank name of 
said moderator It would gratify me to know his 
name and the place of the settlement undertaken. 

The CfrculM and Catalogues of the first Bo¬ 
tanical, Agricultural and Medical Garden in the 
Western States, which I have succeeded to establish 
ID Lexington, have lately been tent to you 

Mr Humphitt^ Marshall is publishing a second 
edition of a history of^ Kentucky carried to the 
present tune I have furnished him on Introducoon 
or sketch of the Andent History, of this Region, 
which will form a pamphlet by ItaeU. A Copy will 
be sent to you id a short time You will perceive 
that 1 have befun to explore with some attention 

* Letter In /r/srsew Pmpm, Massachumlta Hlsioncal 
Society. 
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ihe wide and fruitful field of American Ethnology 
I am collecting materials for a more extended Work 
or Wurki on the Ancient History, Antiquities, Lan¬ 
guages and Ethnology of North America Com¬ 
parative Philology In now becoming in Europe the 
base of History and I have studyed it deeply, corn- 
paring 400 Eastern languages with about ^ Ameri¬ 
can languages of which 1 have Vucabulanes, and 
ha\ c succeeded to cIom them like Klaproth & 
Adelung have classed the Eastern Nations. 

The object of this exordium is to prevail upon you 
(knowing that such an undertaking must meet your 
apiirobatlon) to furnish me if in \uur power with 
some additional American Vocabularies 1 have 
written In various ports and even to South-Amcrica 
and Mexico, m order to collect additional materiale, 
but I do not know where to apply for the unpublished 
Vocabularies collected b> Lewis and Clarke and am 
told that they mav lie in your ponession, or at least 
Copies of them, likewise many Vocab collected 1>> 
Pike and others The languages or Dialects which 1 
am anxious to aec, not having met them yet m any 
printed Work are the following, 

Cbopunish All the Creek dialects 

Columbia dialects except Muscolgee A Lchee 

Cadue of Louisiana & CerHs &c 
Comanrhee Texas or Teguas &r, 

All the Nations of Louisiana mentioned by Pike, 
except those on the Miisoun 
All the Languages of Mexico except the Axtec, 
Tocunchi and Danen 

If any of these Vocabularies are in your possession^ 
or you can inform me where they are to he found, 
you will render a service to Saence by informing 
me, and suitable means may be found to have copies 
or extracts taken from them 

Can you favor me with a copy of the Pmepectus 
of the University of Virginia? or if not prlnt^ yet 
could you favor me with the names of all the Trustees 
of that InstitilUon? 

Who are the Professors selected to teach the 
Various departments of Natural History, Ancient 
History, Comparative Philology, Archeology, Eth¬ 
nology, Agriculture and Ceography?^' 


^This was Rafinsique's lost inquiry about the uni¬ 
versity In Je1Tcn«in> reply to this letter, which fcdlows. 
It is Interesting to observe that he did not answer Rafines- 
que’s questions sbnut professcaa or mention the univtnnty 
Before the date of J^erson’s reply, Frsnds GUmer, of 
Virginia, had been sent to Europe, by Jeffoeon, to engage 


1 propooe to publish soon a Picture of Kentucky 
and have prepared a new map of thia State, Geo¬ 
logical and Statistical 

My discoveries and maps of the Ancient Monu¬ 
ments of North America, must 1 fear be sent to 
Europe for Publication, they are ton numerous to 
warrant their publication In this Continent 
I remain respectfully 
Your Obed* S* 

C S Kapinbsqub Ph D 

Mont" Aug 11,24^^ 
Sib 

It IS with regret I am obliged to return your letter 
for want of a recollection of the name of the person 
for whom It IS destined and entire Ignorance of the 
place where hu society is settled, if they have made 
any settlem^ among the thousand letters a year 
which have been accumulating with mo for 60 
yearn, it is impossible for me to find any particular 
one unless 1 know under what name to look for It 

I formerly had a considlilc collection of Indian 
vocabularies the great part of which were lost in my 
removal from Washington and the residue sent to 
the Hist CommKnf the Ph Soc at Phila it is not 
therefore in my power to contribute oiiy thing to 
the cnUrKcmeat iA the paraphikt you have been so 
kind as to send me, ft for which I pray yod to accept 
my thanks, and for a reason equally atrong that I am 
become from age and debility oo entirely unequal to 
the labors of writing that 1 have been obliged to 
withdraw from all correspdCC whatever it la time 
for me to resign to younger hands the cares of litera¬ 
ture and all other cares whatever to which, while I 
had power, I have been always willingly subservient 
with my regret that 1 cannot be useful to your labors 
accept aasurances of my respectful consldn 

Th.J 

Mr Rapfinbsqub 


professom for the university On March 5, 1825, the 
Board of ViMtorH of the university pa Med the followlitg 
resolution “Resolved, that Ductnr John Patton Emmet, 
of New York, be appointed prof es sor of the school of nat¬ 
ural history " With this appomtment Rafinewtue lost hla 
last chance of holdifig a pr^essorifalp at the udverslty 
What did Rafinesque Ume and what did the UnJvci^ty 
of Virginia lose bv his failure to be appointed to the faculty 
of the university? Wa can only surmise that both would 
ham gained ccnuiderably by the appointment, 

^ Lkter in J^f9rton Paptrgt Minchusrtti Historical 
Sodety. 
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We have heard, during thia meeting, of several 
two-hundredth anniversanca. The American 
Philosophical Society wai ri> kind aa to invite me 
to speak on a four-hundredth anniversary I np- 
predatc highly this opportunity which was gi\ en 
to me to address this distinguished group on 
Copernicus. In 1543, four hundred yean ago, 
Copernicus died. This year was in a certain 
sense also the year of the birth of the Copemican 
system. His great book, Tks Rtvoluhons cf Ike 
CtUsHal Bodies, was published in the same 
>ear 1543. 

However, to keep in line with the general spirit 
of this meeting, we may ask whether there is 
some connection between Copernicus' great book 
and Ainerlcan history. The answer is "yes, and 
very much sa” When this book was published, 
nearly fifty yean had paswd since Columbus dis¬ 
covered America. This event was one of Coper¬ 
nicus’ starting points. He rrfen in one of the 
fint pages of his bot^ to this discovery as the 
final proof of tiie spherical shape of the earth 
(Incidentally, he dOM not mention Columbus and 
says, as a matter of course, tiiat "America is 
named after her discovere r .") The earth was 
now definitely a globe, and, to speak in terms of 
today, "global thinking" could start. 

To undentand a phenomenon means to in¬ 
terpret our present expenence as the repcticioi] 
-of a similar phenomenon of the past. This is 
true la science, but it is true as in history 
Todayi we understand the French Revolution 
better than our parents did because we are con¬ 
temporaries of ^ Russian revolution, and we 
underttand the Copemican revolution better 
than nineteenth century scientists did because we 
areooQtttnporanesof the Emsteinian revolutioa 

Let us fomulate the central problem of all 
philosophy of science in the simplest poanble 
terms. We have to face two worlds on one 
side, that of our sense obeervallons, s. g., in 
astronomy, the observed positions of the stars in 
the sky; on the other ride, that of the general 
prindples of science such Ss the law of gravlta- 
tloni the principle of relativity, etc. To what 


extent or to what degree are these general pnn- 
ciples justified by those tense oboervations? 

Phis sounds simple enough, hut to appreciate 
the immense gap between these two worlds 
means to start graspmg the central problem of 
all philosophy of science Unfortunately, the 
pedagogical ^ort of science teachers has been 
often directed towards camouflaging this gap 
If, however, the very goal of saenoc teaching is 
lo help the students in the understanding of 
nature, the actual depth and width of that gap 
has to be emphasized over and over again. The 
slate of mind acquu^ by the average student of 
science as the result of inadequate training has 
been largely responsible for the failure to appreci¬ 
ate exactly the philosophical meaning cl the 
Copemican revolution 

Only recently, under the violent impact of 
twentieth century physios, particularly the The¬ 
ory of Relativity, have the eyes of saenoe stu¬ 
dents been opened and has the meaning of the 
Copemican revolution become clear 

If we look mto a typical textbook or listen to 
an average teacher, we would learn before 
Copernicus, men believed In the testimony of 
their senses telling them that our earth is at rest 
and that the planet Jupiter travcnies in twelve 
years a dosed cx’bit on the celestial sphere and 
that this curve contains twelve loops Fmally, 
Copernicus rroognized the fallacy of this testi¬ 
mony and proved that "in reality" our earth is 
in motion and that the planet Jupiter traverses 
"m reality" a smooth circle around the sun as 
center Coperuicus exposed the illusions of our 
senses. Human reason thus soorod a clear vic¬ 
tory in its struggle against "naive" sense ex¬ 
perience. 

This description of Copernicus' achievement 
seems to me, conservatively speaking, inade¬ 
quate. The fooftt traced by the planets are by 
no means a sort of *optk^ illusion and the 
immobtlily of the earth isn’t dther. As a 
matter of fact, the planet Jupiter actually 
traverses every year a bop with respect to a 
system of reference which partidpatea m the 
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annual revolution of the earth But the aanic 
Jupiter travenes juet aa truly every twelve year* 
a imooth ardc with reepect to the aysteni of 
fixed star*. Neither the loope nor the Mnooth 
drcle are results of our " naive" sense expenencc. 
They are two different diagrams representing one 
and the same set of sense observations. There' 
fore^ the interpretation of Copernicus’ achieve¬ 
ment aa a victory of abstract reason over naive 
sense experience is hardly justifiable 

However, we meet occasionally a second inter¬ 
pretation which says almost the opposite of the 
first one The hard facts of our sense experience 
became more and more incompatible with medi¬ 
eval philosophy, which had its roots in specula¬ 
tive reasoning rather than in sense observation 
Copernicus finally dcaded to overthrow the 
obsolete doctnnes of Aristotle and Ptolemy and 
scored a victory for expcnence in its struggle 
against pure speculation As a matter of (act, 
Copernicus was not particularly " tough minded," 
if we may use the famous phrase of William 
James to describe the enipiricai scientist as 
distinct from the "tender minded" believer in 
pure reasoning No new facts Juul been dis¬ 
covered by Copernicus, which had forced him to 
abandon the geocentric doctnne The astro¬ 
nomical tables calculated from the Copernican 
system were in no better agreement with the 
observed positions of the stars than the previous 
tables. 

Therefore we have to start from the fact that 
the Copernican revolution meant neither a vic¬ 
tory of reason over the illusion of our senses nor 
a victory of hard facts over pure speculation 
To be sure, Copernicus invent^ a new pattern 
of description for our observations. His genius 
manifests itself m the beautiful simplicity of this 
pattern 

Copernicus died in 1543. The Roman Holy 
Office did not utter on official judgment on the 
Copernican system until 1616, seventy-three 
years after Copernicus’ death This Roman 
verdict will give*us the best hint about the 
philosophical meaning of the Copernican revolu¬ 
tion. For the verdict considered speahcally the 
philosophical merit of (he new system. The 
Copernican theory was called ” philosophically 
^foolish and absurd " 

Bur not even Copernicus' greatest opponents 
ever doubted that his system meant a great ad¬ 
vance in astronomy The general opinion in 
these quarters Vas that the heliocentric system is 
"astiooomicaily tnie,'^ or os It was sometimes 


phrased, "mathematically true." but in any case 
" philosophically false or even absurd." 

We have to do here with a conflict between two 
conceptkna of truth. This conflict has existed 
through the ages and has created quite often a 
great confusion of mind. This double meaning 
of truth has never been dramatized os clearly os 
by the Copernican revolution and its repercus- 
SKMis. To undo^tand and to evaluate this con¬ 
flict Is the great lesson wc can learn from the 
history of the Copernican ideas. 

The medieval philosopher St Thomas Aquinas 
desenbed very distinctly two different criteria 
of truth 

There are two wa>i to prove the truth of an 
auertlon The fint way consIstB in proving the 
truth of a principle from which this aiscrtlon follows 
logically. In this way, one proves in physics the 
uniformity of the motion of the celestial spheres 
The second way does not consist in proving a prin¬ 
ciple from which our asMitfam can be denved but in 
auummg our assertion tentatively and m deriving 
results from it which can be compared with our 
observations In this way one derives, in Astrology, 
ilie consequences of the hypothesis of eccentrics or 
vriicycles concerning the motion of cclestiBl bodies 
However, we cannot conclude in this way that the 
same Bssumpuons cannot be denved, perhaps, from 
a different hypothesis also (Free translation from 
.Saitiipia TkeologUa ) 

If a statement of astronomy met only the 
second entenoa, the agreement with observed 
facta, it was termed "mathematically true" 
Only if It met also the first enterion, s a. if it 
could be denved from an evident pnnaple, was 
it recognized to be "philosophically true." 
Since Aristotle’s physics was supposed to be 
derived from evident pnnciples, "to be philo¬ 
sophically true” meant practically "to be in 
agreement with Ariitotelean phyncs," 

As Copernicus had been anxious lest his system 
m^t not be phUoeophically tnie in this sense, 
he feared some trouble on the part of theologians 
who were strict believers in Ariitotelean phi¬ 
losophy He looked for advice on how to behave 
in this situation, and strange os it may seem to 
us, the Catholic churchman Copcrfiicus asked a 
Lutheran theologian from Nuer^iberg how to 
avoid trouble The Nuerenbefg scholar, Osi- 
ander, answered him in a letter of 1541: 

As for my part, I have always fblt about hy¬ 
potheses that they are not articles of faith but bases 
of calcttladoiii Even If they are (alsti It does not 
matter much provided that they describe the ob- 
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■erved phenomena correctly. It would, there¬ 
fore, be an excellent thuig for >ou to play up a little 
on tbit poiDt in your preface For you would 
appeaae in thii way Arutoteleani and iheologlanH, 
the opposition of whom you fear 

Thin advioe meant fKcciMly that CopemicuB 
ahould not claim "philosophical truth" for his 
system but should be aatisfird with a claim for 
"mathematical truth " 

But Copemteua did not like thia compromise 
He claiin^ hu system to be at least as philo¬ 
sophically true as the Ploleniean system, and 
perhaps even more so In this wa> a conflict 
flared up, the issue of which was a very subtle 
distinction Was the Copemican doctrine a true 
description of the Universe or was it merely an 
h>pothc8is which torved to calculate the posi¬ 
tions of the stars? And how did Copemicus 
himself look upon this question? Most of the 
scicntista of today arc accustomed to regard 
every theory as a working hypotheaie only, and 
would hardly be prepared to give srnous thought 
to that subtle distinction which is rather an issue 
of the philosophy of science But if we go a 
little deeper into the logical structure of science, 
we have to recognize that, as a matter of fact, 
every scientific theory, of whatever period, had 
to meet the two requirements of a " true theor> " 
which were already familmr to Fhomas Aquinas. 
In reality, no theory was accepted merely b^usc 
It was a good working hypothesis. In every 
period of the history of science a theory had to 
be in agreement with the general pnnaplcs of 
physics. The physicisU of the nmeteenth cen¬ 
tury would have hardly admitted a theory which 
had been in disagreement with the pnndpic of 
the conservation of energy 

For that reason, practically every theory hoi 
been a compromise between these two require¬ 
ments. This IS particularly true for the Ptol- 
emean system We read and hear frequently 
that the Ptolemean*system was in agreement 
with the Aristotelcan philosophy and physics. 
But Copemicus, we are told, disturbed this har¬ 
mony and advanced a theory which would 
contradict explicitly the laws of medieval phydes. 
This was certainly not the opinion of the medi¬ 
eval philosophcrB themselves. One of the basic 
principles of medieval physics was the law that 
ten!«itrial bodies move in rectilinear paths 
towards the earth or away from the earth while 
celestial bodies move in dmilar orbits with the 
tnutk as center, but the Ptolcmean system 
assumes that sun and planets treverie eccentric 


circles or epicycles the center of which is not 
the cartli Therefore the Ptolcmean system 
could not be reganlcil as philosophically true, 
but at most as a bypothcsiB which might serve 
as a basis of calculation 

Thomas Aquinos judged the Ptolcmean system 
as follows 

The BMumptionh made by the Ahtmnumers are not 
necenanly true Although these hypotheses seem 
lu be In agreement with the observed phenomena we 
must not claim that they are true Perhaps one 
could explain the observed niolum of the ccIcHtial 
bodies in a different way which has not been dis¬ 
covered up lo this time 

The Arabn. philosopher Averroes (of the 
twelfth century) and hu» school emphasized very 
strictly the philosophical cntcrion of truth and 
declined to ascribe any truth value to the 
Ptolemcan B>Btem Says Averroes 

The astronunierb stmt fium the asMumpliun that 
thew (eccentrit i>r epicjxlic) orbits exist From this 
assumption they derive results which are in agree¬ 
ment with our sense obsei^ations But thev have 
not proved by any means that the preauppoiitionf 
from whuh they started are, In (urn, necessary 
muses of these uYnervations In this cav, only the 
observed results arc known but the principles them¬ 
selves are unknown, for the pnnciples cannot be 
logitailv demed from the results Therefore new 
research work is necessary in order to find the "true" 
aslnmomy, which can Ik: derived from the (ruo 
principles of physics As n matter of fart, texfav 
tlu‘re 15 no astronomy at all, and whaf wc call 
astronomy Is in agreement with our computations 
but not with the physical reality, 

The conimon opinion among the philobophers 
was rather that the tnie picture of the universe 
cannot be diocovered by the astronomer who is 
restneted to And out what hypotheses are m 
agreement with observed facts If different 
hypotheses meet this requirement, Kience cannot 
dc^e which is true and, os the Jewish medieval 
philosopher, Moses Maimonkles. puu it "Man 
knows only these poor mathematical theories 
about the heaven, and only God knows the real 
motion oi the heaven and their causes " 

It is certain, therefore, that before the Coper- 
mean revolution, no theory of the motions of the 
celestial bodies existed which would meet both 
criteria of truth. There was in every theory a 
discrepancy between mathematical and philo¬ 
sophical truth Against this background we 
have to interpret the famous dedication letter 
which Copernicus published as a preface to his 
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great book and in which be recommendod hia 
work to the goodwill of P(^ Paul III. 

Copemlcua affimiB that he did not advance his 
new theory of the motions of the heavens In a 
spirit of opposition against the established doc¬ 
trine. His only motive was his conviction that 
there was no established doctrine. The hy¬ 
pothesis of a circular motion of planets around 
the earth as center did not account for the ob¬ 
served factSi and the hypotheses of eccentrics or 
epicycles were not in agreement with the general 
principles of physics which required unifcmn 
arcular motions around the earth as center. 
Smee no doctrine existed which could be regarded 
as *'tnie" from the philoaophical as fropi the 
mathematical angle, Copernicus felt free to sug¬ 
gest a new hypothesis assuming the mobility of 
the earth. 

This hypothesis accounted for the observed 
motions nearly as well as the Ptolemean theory 
of epicycles, but removed some of the epicycles 
The motions of the planets became now arcular 
orbits around the sun as center—except for the 
epicycles which were necessary to account fm* 
the incqualitiee in the motion of planets. In any 
case there were fewer cpicydes and more homo- 
centnc orbits in the Copemican, than in the Ptol¬ 
emean, system Therefore C(q>GmicuB claimed 
that his theory was in some sense nearer to the 
requirements of Anstotelean physics than the 
geocentric system. The Ptolemean system was 
a compfonuse between the two criteria of truth 
Copernicus claimed that his system was in the 
same sense a compromise and, as he believed, 
a better one 

In any case, Copernicus claimed to give in 
his theory a true picture of the Universe, true 
in every sense of the word By a strange oo- 
inadence, Copernicus' book was edited by the 
some Osiander of Nuerenberg whose advict 
Copernicus did not like to follow We under- 
stam now the famous words of the editor’s 
preface, which had been onginaily ascribed to 
the author himselt but which reflects only the 
editor's opinion. ^‘The hypotheses td this book 
are not necemrily true nor even probable. Only 
one thing matters. They must lead by com- 
puiadon to results which are In agreenMQt with 
the observed phenomena." 

While Copernicus tried to achieve the oom- 
promiae by arguing that his theory is to a large 
extent in agreement with the prindplei of 
ArtstoteJean ^ysics, Galileo Galilei, in his 
famous D%tUopt$ on ^^opifnican and PtaUmoan 


WoHd SyttemSf went a good deal further in the 
overthrow of medieval science. He no longer 
attempted to reach the compromise by adjusting 
his working hypotheses to the requirements ^ 
the estabUshed principles of physics. On the 
contrary, he ventured to adjust t^ principles of 
physlci to the best suitable working hypotheses 
This meant to drop the bulk of Aristotelean 
physics and to start a movement in science which 
led in time to the philosophy of science whidi 
we would call today poeitivism or pragmatism 
The two criteria of truth which were for medieval 
thinkers like St. Thomas Aquinas two dutinct 
requirements, have fused more and more in one 
•ingle requirement to denve the best deronption 
of the observed phenomena from the simplest 
possible principles, while these principles are 
justified ^cly by the fact that they permit this 
dtfivation. 

Galileo's Ideas were not brought into a co¬ 
herent system of proportions until Isaac Newton 
advanced his celebrated Laws of Motion in his 
MaUtanaHcal FrincipUs of Natural Philosophy, 
Thu book appeared In 1687, approximately 150 
years after the Gipenucan relation. From 
the Newtonian principles the Copornlcan doc¬ 
trines could be logically derived. Therefore, to 
the beltever in these profiles, the Copemican 
system was now true in the full sense of the 
word, philosophically and mathematically true 

Let us now ask what did the Copemican hy¬ 
pothesis look like when it was derived from the 
Newtonian principles? It said that the earth is 
rotating wit^ respect to absolute space and that 
the planet Jupiter traverses smooth circular 
orbits with respect to absolute space But 
Newton himself was very well aware that "speed 
relative to absolute space” has no oporalional 
meaning, to use P. W. Bridgman’s term, t s., that 
by no physical experiment can the speed of a 
b^y in rectilinear motion with re sp ect to aim- 
lutg spare be measured. « 

Therefore, the Nesrtooian system of fwinctples 
is not a logKally edwrent system within the 
domain of physios, Newton himself mtorsd 
logical coherence by enlarging his system of 
physical stoteinents by the o^klon of some 
theological proposkiona. As we read in Buitt's 
book on the Foumdalions of Medorn 

PhyHcal Seionco^ 

Certainly, sc least God must know whether any 
given motioii is abeoluta or relative. The dlvku 
consdousaeM furnishes the altimats centre of rafsr- 
ence for absolute motion. Moreover the anitplMB 
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Ia Ncwtoa’i conception oC force plnye a part in the 
prainlaeB of the poaition God la the ultimate 
originator of moCkm. Tliui real or abeolute motion 
la the laat analyala la the expenditure of divine 
energyp Whenever the divine Intelligence la cognl> 
xant oi Buch an expenditure the motim lo added to 
the ayatern of the world muat be ahaolute 

Under the influence of the apint of the 
eighteenth century the mixing of theology into 
adence began to be regarded aa illegitimate 
Strange aa it may be, by the abandonment of 
tfaoologicaJ argument the Newtonian phyaica loet 
logical coherence 

Burtt aaya very correctly "When in the 20th 
century Newton'a conception of the world won 
gradu^y ahom of iu religious relationap the 
ultimate justification for absolute apace and time 
as he bad portrayed them disappeared and the 
entities were left empty." 

Therefore the new prindples of phystca from 
which the Copemican theory could be derived 
were far from being aatiafactory. The "philo¬ 
sophical'truth" of the Copemican system was 
still a doubtful thing. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century, 
Ernst Mach exposed very specifically the logical 
inoohcrency of the Newtonian Mcc^nica as a 
purely physical system. He claimed on good 
grounds that the principles from which the 
Copemican system was derived are essentially 
theological or metaphysical pnndples. As Aver- 
roes had in the period of the Ptoirmean system, 
Ernst Mach claimed in the nineteenth century 
we have no true astronomy, if "true" means 
derived from a coherent system of principles of 
physics 

Mach asked for the removal of the conception 
of abeolute space from phyucs and for a new 
physics which contains only terms which have 
within physics, to speak again with Bridgman, 
operatlona] meaning. 

This program, however, was not earned out 
until Einstein created his general theeny of 
relativity and gravitation between 1911 and 
1915 This the^, as a matter of fact, was the 
first system of purely physical pnnciples from 
which the Copemican system of planetary mo- 
tloni could be derived. But the description of 
these modoos looked now very different from 
^thc sray it had looked os derived from Newton's 
prindpleB. The oonoeption of absolute space 
was DO longer present Therefore the statement 
of t|ie rotation of the earth and of the smooth 


circular orbits of the planets had now to be 
formulated quite differently. 

From Einstein's pnndpics one could derive the 
description of the motions of celestial bodies 
relative to any system of reference One could 
demonstrate that the description of the motion 
of planets becomes particularly simple if one 
used the system of fixed starb as a system of 
reference, but there was no objection to using 
none the less the earth aa aystem of reference 
In this case, one obtains a description in which 
the earth is at rest and the fixed stars are in a 
rotational motion. What appears to be in the 
Copemican heliocentric system the ceairifugal 
forostof the rotating earth becomes in the geo¬ 
centric system a gravitatioiial effwt of the 
rotating fixed stars upon the earth. 

The Copemican system became for the first 
time in its history not only mathematically but 
also philosophically true But at the same 
moment the geocentric system became philo¬ 
sophically true, also The system of reference 
had lost all philosophical meaning For each 
astronomical problem, one had to pick the system 
of reference which rendered the simplest descrip¬ 
tion of the motions of the celestial bodies 
involved 

The reception of the Einateinean revolution 
by the scientists of the twentieth century reminds 
UB in many respects of the reception of the 
Copemican revolution by the scientista of the 
Bucteenth century This comparison might help 
us to understand the philosophical meaning 
of both 

We may take os an example the way Einstein 
deals with the contraction of moving bodies in 
the direction of their mobon The verdict of 
quite a few twentieth century phyaicists was: the 
theory of relativity permits us to derive the ob¬ 
served phenomena from hypothetical prindples 
but it does not give a physical explanabon of the 
contraction. Tina was on exact repetition of the 
Roman verdict against the Copemicao system. 
For the meanpg was* the Thc^ of Relabvity 
may be " mathciiiaticaLUy true " but it is certainly 
"philosophioafly false " Now "philosophically 
false" moaat **not to be in agreement with 
Newtdn's prindples of physics," while in the 
sixteenth century the same expression meant 
"not to bein agreement with Aristotle’s Physics." 

But what ^ the facts affirmed by the Coper- 
nican doctrine Whidi are still aooepted today as 
true? Copernicus proclaimed enthuslaitk^y 
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the sun as the center of the Univeree and said 
"In the center of the Universe the sun has its 
residence Who could locate this lamp in this 
beautiful temple in a difTerent or better place 
than in the center wherefrom it con illuminate 
the whole of it simultaneously?" 

Kven if ae restrict the meaning of the word 
"ITniverse" to our galactic system, the Milky 
Way, this Universe is not spherical and the sun 
is not lcx:ated in the center It has been known 
for a long tune that our galactic system has the 
shape of a lens Before the distance of very 
remote stars could be estimated, it was plausible 
to believe that our sun with our earth as at¬ 
tendant IS located in the center of thi^ lens 
However, in the twentieth century new methods 
were developed to estimate the great distances of 
remote stare, to a large part by Harlow Shaplcy 
and his collaborators of the Harvard Observa¬ 
tory. In particular, Shapley found out that our 
sun is not located near the center of that Icms, 
but approximately 30,000 light years away from 
It. This means that the sun with our planetary 
system is near the edge of the lens. Acconling 
to Copernicus, wc inhabitants of the earth have 
no longer the great satisfaction of being the 
center of the Universe, but wc have at least the 
small satisfaction nf being the attendant of a 
master who has his residence at this center 
But according to Shapley, man lias lost aH 


reasons for complacency He is not even the 
attendant of a master who occupies the central 
stage of the Universe. 

Copernicus probably believed that the orbits 
ol celestial bodies can be desenbed in the best 
and simplest way by taking the sun os a body 
of reference. 1 n our twentieth century, we 
know that this cannot be true universally. 
According to Einstein's Theory of Gravitation, 
there a no "all-purpose B>'Btem of reference " 
Copernicus' suggestion to use the sun is only 
practical if wc restrict ourselves to the moboni 
in our planetary sy'stcm For every particular 
purpose a particular system may be the most 
suitable 

Copernicus did not discover any new fact 
which could be regarded as established for all 
eternity. But he demed to the earth the role as 
the only legitimate body of reference, he demon¬ 
strated that the sun Is the most suitable system 
for a particular purpose, and cleared the way for 
the great new truth that we have complete 
freedom in our choice of a system of reference. 

The Copcmican revolution did not wind up by 
replacing the earth as master of the Universe 
by the sun or the absolute space, but it was only 
the first step in a series M revolutions which 
climaxed, so far as wc know today, in depleting 
a democratic order of the Universe in which all 
cclcBtial bodies play an equal part. 



VREIfCH RBFUOBBS OF 1793 Ilf PENRSYLVAIflA ‘ 

ILSn MUBIAT 

'1 lORm Point Mutmim, Athmi P]& 

{Kind \tnl 24, IW) 


One huudrcd ami fifty years ago a unique re¬ 
fugee colony, the destination of which was the 
North Branch of the Susquehanna, het out from 
Philadelphia In 1795 Ruchefmicauld-Lian- 
court, diftinguished guest-meiuber of the Anien- 
ran Philosophical Sonety while in exile, visited 
the new town, later devoting 20 pages of his 
Voyage dans Irs £toti Unis d'A^nque to it, 
and pnDf^symg a prosperous future In 1903 
and 1917, L W Murray, descendant of a refugee, 
puhlished a fuller account of the colony under the 
title The Story of Some French Refugees and 
Their "Atdum " ^ Dunng the past months tlie 
last connecting links needed to shape the story 
into a coherent whole have lieen assembled from 
national and slate archives, ciHinty records and 
papers m Tioga Point Museum, with the aid of a 
grant from ihe American J^losopliical Society 

I 

FneiKlIy feeling between Amcnca and the 
French p^plc, first fanned mto flame m 1777 by 
young Lafayette's dash across the Atlantic in the 
cause of fr^om, was further reuiforced by the 
eight-years' residence of Benjamin Franklin at 
Pans A quaint, sturdy figure, dramatically pro¬ 
jected against the ultra-elegance of the Versailles 
Court, hi8 homely wit, forthrightness of manner, 
and canny itatesmansliip won our cause substan¬ 
tial aid in the way of ships, men, and money in 
the dtfikiiU penod between 1778 and 1785 Mu¬ 
tual understanding and interest received fresh 
stunuhis from Thomas Jcflerscm’s five-year term 
as United States minister to France, dunng the 
years of uitelloctual and political effervescence 
when the Old R^nne was crumbling and repub- 
bcan ideals were emerging—from 1785 to 17^ 

Therefore m 1793—a century and a half ago— 
whoi the French Revolution, after so brave a 
Btart, went for a season into reverse, and a panic- 

^ IfiveilJattkxi sided hy a graot from the Poitom Fund 
of the AiiMfian Phlloaophicsl Sodety 

* Loabe Wellct Uturvy. The story of some Trench 
refu0tis dud iketr Athens, 1903 2, 

191^), 


stricken Committee of Public Safety began to 
attack blindly all wlio Iiad won distinction in the 
older regime, the thoughts of refugees and exiles 
of all classes turned iialurally toward our young 
rqniblic—a Noali's Ark of safely for submerging 
Europe, in the words of Edmund Uurke 

Throngs of refugees from the Continent—of¬ 
ficers, clencs, scholars, ex-memliers of the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly—were swelled by slnploads of 
fugitives from the San Domingan colonics, where 
premature publicizing of the doctrine of equality 
had roused native-born Afncan slaves and mulatto 
plantation-owners against each other and their 
French uflkials Our seaboarH cities were crowde<l 
with refugee families Yellow fever (hruuglit by 
the refugees) had broken out m Pliikidclphia, our 
national capital, and elsewhere ^ 

To relieve cotigestion, an expenmental colony 
far fnmi Philadelphia was projected, with a nnni- 
her of prominent exiles (the Governor of Cuada- 
loupe among them) as liacktrs The site cliosen 
was Imndretls of miles to tlic north in a region 
retneved only a dozen years from its Indian 
owners Far up on the North Branch of the 
Susquelianna, only 25 miles below the New York 
border, modern maps still show the township of 
Asylum (a name cunuusly metamorphosed on 
French letterheads into “Azilum”) Near liy, 
Hornet's Ferry. Dushore, and I <a Porte perpetuate 
the memory of members of tlie refugee colony 

ChoKt of a site so far in the wilderness, ac¬ 
cessible only by rougli wagon mads nr by boat, 
has puzzled many a cornmentalor What dues 
to the mystery does history ufier? Not one but 
many 

The expansive land development schemes of 
the era offer one key to the pinzle At this pe¬ 
nod Robert Morns, financier of the Revolution, 
wdl-known Pkliadelphia merrhaiU and banker, 
and Senator tflxii Pemisylvania m 1793, was full 
of prqjecu for colonizing our wild lands with 
terrified and distraught families from Europe and 

* Frances S. Childs. Trench refugee Ufe in the Vwied 
Stotes PtlHiiipre, 1940 


nnCttUNGi or thi aubzican rniunoruiLAi. uciktv, vm. 87, nol 5, hay, 1944 
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the lilindft By the Mine stroke he hoped to 
repay our heavy war debts and reestablish hii 
own pnvate fortune The v^l-known Gilbert 
Stuart portrait of this period shows him in ben¬ 
evolent mood, gencrou^ bent on profcrring aid 
to our former ctanradeB-in-arms and their dis¬ 
tressed fellow-eountrymen Already he and other 
Philadelphians had acquired thousands of acres 
nf wild lands in the newly annexed section^ in 
western New York State and northwestern Penn¬ 
sylvania, On neighboring tracts Judge William 
Cooper (founder of Cooperstown), Captain 
Charles Williamson (at Bath), and Joseph Priest¬ 
ley's son had already commenced operations. 

HoweU'i map of the previous year (1792) 
shows the Susquehanna's serpentine course across 
a northern county named for the Chevalier de la 
Luzerne, Mmister from France dunng our Revo¬ 
lution—a frontier county only six years earlier 
cut out of the original ^irawling Northumberland 
Across the upper section of Howell’s map u in¬ 
scribed the Iqgend “Country abounding in the 
Sugar Tree/' a second clue to the despatdiing of 
refugees from the Islands to this loaUion. For 
many of the refugee fanulies came from the sugar 
plantations of the French Antilles; and pronunent 
Philadelphians, including Henry Dnnker and Dr, 
Benjamin Rush, were interested at the moment in 
promoting a sugar industry free from the need of 
slave labor, as records of the period show. One 
of the chief occupations of the colony at Azilum 
from the outset was to be the maldog of maple 
sugar Later settlers report finding hi^ sugar 
kettles abandoned m the bush 

Prominent among those who planned the colony 
was the Vkomte Louts de Noailles (fig. 1), who 
had played a distinguished role in the si^ of 
Yorktom. A fuU-length portrait preserved by 
his descendants shows him in martial guise, as 
befita the son of a marechal of France. Actually, 
Noames appears to have been the most demo¬ 
cratic of the AzOum group. Hu earber career 
in the French National Assembly, where he pro¬ 
posed measures marldiif the final overthrow of 
'feudalism, u historic, A brother-in-law of the 
. Marquis de Lafay^e—thbir wives were sisters— 
Noadlea had been stationed at Newport witii our 
"Frendi allies during our War of Independence. 
Quartcred^n the family of Quaker Robinsnn, he 
had kamed Engliidi of the 16-ycarH3ld dai^fhter 
of the family, with whom he long fimintained a 
correspondence Descendaots of Molly Roblnsoo, 



Pm. I. Vlopmte Louis de NoalUes. 

who became the wife of John Morton, PhOadd- 
phta merchant, live in (^rmaatoWn 
Noallka and his associates, rcKbing, PbUadd- 
phia in the spring of 1793^ at onoe tock out ctll- 
sendi^ pape^ began buying up the titles to 
1(200 acres of land lying in a bend of the Susque* 
hanna. Oat of the 44 maps of a second survey 
of the colony's lends, made in 1802 by Sanmet 
BaM end showing among t^ mlginal wajTs^^^ 
the names of maiqr w^-known PhUadelpliians 

•Aasa Whsrtoa Wood. TIm RoUssoa hmUy sad 
their norriSi>niirtswvi with the Vko wU ud VkouSiSiS 
de Notilles. Ml. Newport HU$. Sh 4^ IttZ. 
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(Shippens, Strawbndg<u» Merediths. Whartons), 
shows (he bend selected At a point on the north¬ 
east the words "Standing Stone" are decipherable 
This huge sJab of rack, riung out of the water on 
the west bank of the nver. at the foot of a 
prenpitoui diif. was an old Indian landmark— 
Osunpachtc first letters from the cokmiBts 
carry the heading “Standing Stone " 

Mo \cni guide maps locate tlie site, known today 
as Frenchtown, on the west bank, between two 
near-by villages in neighboring oxbows of the 
Susquehanna on the cast bank— V/ysnx to the 
north and Wyaltising to the south (map 1) 
Both were embryo Bcttlements only in 1793 
Today, bridges at the two villages form the best 
approach to the site, for the highway here follows 
the east bank A short distance bdow, an old 
Indian lookout. Wyalusmg Rocks, jutting out 500 
feet above the river, is characteristic of the 
picturesqueness of this section. For here the 
nver winds between preapltous wooded hill^. in 
a valley not unlike the famous one of tlw Ix>ire 
in old Touraine, though no fortresses and chateaux 



crown tlic cliffs gf (he Susquehanna A quarter 
of a century earlier another 'group of fugitives. 
Papoonhank and his km, an agricultural colony 
of Delaware Indians, under the tutelage of Mora¬ 
vian misatotianes from Bethlehem, occupied the 
flats below—known as Fnedenshutten, Tents of 
Peace Their cornfields it was that attracted the 
first pioneers to this section A plot near the 
Delaware waterfront in Philadelphia, standing 
vacant even today, is sacred to tlie memory of 
these Moravian Indians through the will of Wil¬ 
liam Penn 

Within a great oxbow of the river, guarded on 
three sides by water as by a moat, protected in the 
rear by wo^ed ridges, the refugee village was 
plotted by a French engineer Even today it is 
accessible only by so tortuous a route that the 
tourist often loses his direction The town was 
laid out on a gndiron pattern, like Penn's Phila¬ 
delphia. with broad streets niiunng north and 
south and east and west On lands long partially 
cleared by the Moravian Indians and others, fortv 
to fifty houses were soon under construction, and 
an ex-cavalry officer began to direct further clear¬ 
ing and removal of stumps A surveyor's copy of 
the original map has been carefully preserved, 
showing a central market pdace and other fea¬ 
tures. with a s>'mbolic group of refugees in 
water-color 

Noailles' first partner was an ex-judge. royal 
governor of tlie Chatelet, sister pnson of the 
Bastille, at the opening of the Revolution. An- 
tome Omer Talon is said to have thrown his own 
resources generously into the conutniction of the 
village, he planned for himself a hunting-lodge on 
an adjacent height—for even today tlie area is a 
favorite haunt of wild life In a miniature pre¬ 
served m the family of a refugee, Talon wears 
the red robe of the French judiciary C^trary 
to local lore, he possessed no title to nobility. 

The Articles of Agreement of the Asylum Com¬ 
pany, formed iti 1794 by Robert Morris and John 
Nicholson, Compcroller-General of Pennsylvania, 
to back the refugees, printed in a small 5" x 8" 
booklet with marbled paper cover, and revised in 
1795 and 1801,'have present In the Min¬ 

utes of the Aasj^um Company (as the first secre¬ 
tary spelled It), preserved in the Congresdonal 
Li^ry, Louis de Noailles is listed as one of the 
four managers, while Talon is set down os agent, 
at a salary of three thousand a year Noailles 
never establish residence with fhecdony. When 
the news came of the death on the guillotine of 
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FUf 2 Shirr of the Aiylum CcBopuiy of 1794 


liifl Wife and otlwr members uf hii family in the 
Pans Terror, he went mto business with William 
Bingham, living for ten years m Philadelphia and 
relainuig on agency for the A^lum Company 
lands. 

On one of the early pages of the minutes, a 
meeting was scheduled for April 24, just 149 years 
ago, in the country house of Mr Moms (an 
estate said now to be part of Fairmount P^rk) 
In this country house, Moms was later to barn- 
cade hunsclf against the sheriff, when the Bank 
of London suspended payment and the resultant 
reverberations ran round the world, forcing many 
Amencans into bankruptcy. 

Moms and Nicholson put a miDion acres of 
wild lands into the Company as capital, each share 
reprebcnting 200 acres, held at two to three dollars 
an aepe One of the prmted shares hung framed 
in Independence |lall near the Liberty Bell a 
number of years ago Two large ones arc in 
the Tiogm Point Museum collection (hg. 2), as 
are also an early account boi^ and numerous re- 
'ceipted bills Among the latter is one carrying 
Talon's endorsement in firm clear characters The 
paltry sum of 10 pounds 4 shillings Is all that is 
involved In this slip of paper But Talon's name 
on another fragment found in the secret cupboard 
of King Couis at the tune the Tuilerles were 
sacked in 1292 pearly cost the ex-judge both his 
head and his fortune For that fragment carried 
t rash offer to arrange tlie escape of the King 


from Pkris, if not from France, where Jacobins 
wudied him held oi hostage against the threat of 
uivaston by his emigr^ brothers and their Aus¬ 
trian alhes The Azihim fragment is a carpenter’s 
account, containing a reference to the building not 
only of a bakery, but of La Grange Matson This 
brings us to another chapter of the story. 

II 

Just to one side of tlie town plot, on the nver, 
colony agents prepared an 84-foot hewn-Iog house, 
no p^ce, but a well-planned and executed man¬ 
sion, the ground plan of the great drawing-room 
of which has been preserved, along with the de¬ 
sign of the exterior This was known in tlie 
early nineteenth century as the Queen's House 
(BOfnetimes called ignorant workmen the King's 
House) According to tradition, La Grande 
Maison wras designed for the reception of Mane 
Antoinette and her two children, the Dauphin and 
his older sister Elizabeth, the only survivors of 
the grouf) of four ^hown in the famous painting 
by Vig^ Brun A portrait of the Queen 
alone, preserved by a loyal member of the colony, 
John Keatmg (fig 3), founder of the well-known 
Wilmington arid Philadelphia family, carries the 
legend in gold letters, "Belle sur la trone, Grande 
sur r^hafaud " This was loaned several years 
ago to the Philadelphia Museum of Art * 

Long before the retreat in the wilderness wras 
completed, all plots to remove the remnants of 



Fia 1 John Kcotfog. 


*J, Percy Kcttlna. John Restmg sad Ms foriiem 
Records Am, CatkoUe Hisi Soc, 29 (4), l^flL 
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the royal family from their Temple prtfion had 
(aOedp and (be guillotine liad terminated the career 
of the Queen Mother. Monthi elapsed, however, 
before the news reached Philadelphia, for En^and 
and France were at war, and privateera—an ocean 
wolf-pock, forerunner b of the bubmanne—^Infebtcd 
all the bca lanea of the Atlantic 

111 

Many naincb familiar to the histonan are on 
the roster of the Pennsylvania colony Among 
them is that of Captain Denis Cottincau, fellow- 
commander with John Paul Jonea> in the latter’s 
famous brush with the British on the English 
coast There has come down to us a hoe por¬ 
trait (fig 4) from the hand of the self-taught 
refugee, Fevret de St -M^in,* who learned en¬ 
graving from the encyclopedia to support himself 
m exile, devising a physionotrace and a pantograph 
to record exactly the profiles of all the distin¬ 
guished characters of the decade (Copies of 
more than 200 are preserved in the Corcoran Gal¬ 
lery.) Cottineau was a laige share-holder in the 
A^lnm Company, but, like Noaillcs, appears to 
have preferred residttice in Philadelphia. A 
hery-tempered Breton, with positive as to 
how the ccunpany should be run, he appears to 
have been at times a thorn in the to its 
managers. 

The name of another notable naval officer is 
associated with the colony, that of Captain Ans- 
tide du Pelit-Thonars, one of its early agents 



Fn. 4. Csptiht Denis Cdtttnqaa (Portrait by Fevret 
(Vc St -Uimin ) 


*J. H. Morgan. The works of II. Fevret de Sskit* 
Broo0lyn Mus, Qumiirly 9* 11^ 1918. 



Fra 5 Csptaki Anstkie du Petit-Thouars (17(Km798) 
and hli slater Ftiichl (1765-1855) 


A spirited and romantic character. Iw is shown in 
a family portrait (fig 5) with one of the twin 
sisters for whom he labored to prepare a retreat 
m the woods, 20 miles back from the river 
(Dushore today) F^licitd preserved her brother's 
letters and journals, the publication of which has 
been lately completed after more than a century's 
delay ^ Anstidc also hod a delightful botanist 
brother, Aubert, worthy in rank with John and 
William Bartrom. but marooned for the duration 
in the Indian Ocean on ite de France, whose 
orchids and other flora absorbed his attention till 
the tumult of the Revolution passed 

All old schoolmate of the captain’s, (he Duke de 
la Rocliefoucauld-Liancourt, another devoted roy¬ 
alist who had vainly offered to extricate King 
fxiuis from the clutches of the Pans mob, visited 
the colony in 1795. Forced to flee for his own 
life, the duke, known to your Society as an econo¬ 
mist and phiUiithropiat, sojourned for a number 
of months in Philadielphia, where be found a spe¬ 
cial wtJeome In the C^w mansion Part of the 
somewhat somber but absorbing pnvate diary he 
kept here has appeared in French periodicals. 

' BcrniM du Petk-Thoisan. ArislUr AtAtrt da Pftil- 
Thmurs, Mroi \tiirtt ei doamtnit 

Pins, 1927 
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The entirety is promised us some day in an Amer¬ 
ican edition * 

In 1795, in the month of May, the duke set 
out on hiB travels, gathering impresaions of the 
country for his ^volume Voyag* published in 
1799 Du Pont Journeying on horacbork up 
the Susquehanna, Ive stopped two weeks at Aailum 
with an old fncnd, the Marquis de Blocons, 
turned storekeeper in exile (The marquis was 
one of eight for whom Jefferson gave a Bnal din¬ 
ner. at Lafayette’s request, shortly before leaving 
Europe ) Liancourt’s map shows Asylum and 
the Loyalsnck, a stream emptying into the West 
branch of the Suiquelianna, ^ong whose course 
the Asylum lands interlocked with or overlapped 
those of Joseph Pnestley. The 20,000-acre clw- 
ing in the maple sugar sone entered on this map 
was probably a departure from the duke’s custo¬ 
mary caution and veracity. Much of this area is 
stin heavily wooded today During the duke’s stay 
at Azilum, the residents drew up a petition for a 
school, roads, and blooded stock fur their farm¬ 
lands, undoubtedly at his Instigation He was a 
friend of the English agncultunst, Arthur Young, 
and had introduced many improvements on his 
estate in Normandy 

In the picturesque region along the Loyalsock, 
a mountain trout-stream foaming over boulders 
between heavily timbered ndges and knobs that 
rue 2,000 feet above the valley, an agent of the 
colony, Giarlcs Boulogne, met his death in 1796, 
in a whirlpool swollen by midsummer thunder¬ 
storms A certain suspicion of foul play hangs 
over the incident One of the first acts of the 
A^lum Company had been to cut a post-road 
through the wilderness toward the West Branch 
to shorten the route to Philadelphia Near this 
point, known today as HinsgrovCp the French rood 
merged with the older Wallis pack-horse trail to 
Muncy Boulogne, returning at nightfall, mis¬ 
took g candle high In John Hill's cabin window 
for the accustomed light at the ford, and spurred 
his horse over the bank into the poc4 His body 
and a few of his papers were recovered, immy 
company documents are said to have been lost. 
He was buned in an unmarked grave. Crude tri- 
^ angular stones in the same churchyard today 
indicate the resting-f^ace of the HQls. 

In 1798 there came anotlier traveller in exile, 

■Somud Brack, in i imimscript in the Sodcty’i Li- 
bfvy, hoi left ui,a vMd sketch of this flrit genticn ia n 
of the nctlnct VerBollles Court, living in poverty in on 
ubacurc alley "'with only hU ten fingera oj Krvaitti." 


Comte Colbert de Maulevner, whose journal * with 
its water-color sketches of scenes akmg the way 
was edited with notes in 19351^ Chinard. Maule- 
vrier's nver views are more ollunng than his un¬ 
flattering self-portrait, showing a c^verous man 
and horse and dog, suggestive of Ichabod Crane 
or the lean Knight of the Windmills Among his 
sketches is the Northumberland home of Joseph 
Pnestley, in its mountain setting The comte 
visited Azilum also, recording somewhat dismal 
impressions of the outward scene, with girdled 
trees still standing lie reports, however, an in¬ 
teresting Boaal group holding nightly musicals 
in Jji Grande Matson, having somehow succeeded 
in transporting a piano hundreds of miles into 
the wilderness What they sang aud played— 
Mozart, Gluck, Scarlatti, airs from Gr^try's Rich’ 
ard Coeur de Lion —surely not “Ca ira," or the 
"Carmagnole,” is still an object of research 

IV 

What remains of the colony today 7 The titled 
colonists returned to France when the Reign of 
Terror passed and the Napoleonic regime appeared 
to offer stability A number of the bourgeoisie 
remained, however, intermarrying with local fami¬ 
lies, and spreading out over the countryside. The 
widow d’Autremont and two sons remained in 
America, one son going beck iii the wake of 
Talleyrand, another distinguished visitor at the 
colony Fevres, Prevosts, La Fortes, and 
Brevosts settled permanently in the vicinity, one 
of the group advertising in 1801 the opening of a 
sdiool for teaching Frendi, "a language which 
has become the common tongue of Europe, and 
which uncere friendship be^een the Americui 
and French people will render necessary to young 
gentlemen who Intend to follow the political or 
merchantile ]ife"-*-an admonition worth reviving 

Charles Hornet and his wife, formerly of the 
royal entourage in the Tuileries, were among 
th^ who remained, their sons and grandchildren 
farming the countryside across the nver, giving 
their name to Heunet's Ferry, and building a 
great gristmill with race and water-wheel. A 

■ Culbcrt de Moolevrier Voyage darn futihieun dee 
^tatt’Unis et an Cadada, fail en 179$, Pari 1, Voyage 
nr lei horde de la Sueguehaniia, ppL ll-lS, and Port 2, 
Voyage am Niagara et am Canada, pp. 33-^ (Ed by 
GCQiert Chitiard) Bahhoarc, 1935. (The cdltloo Is fl- 
laitrited wMi 2D reprod u ctiopi of tbe woter-eolor ikctthcs 
iDsdt by the JoantaUw en roolc fron PhUsdelphla to 
HarriibufV ind S u ab ur y, and from BurUngton to Wllkn- 
Barrt and RfaMPtn.) 
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portrait of Charles, Jr, whose fine open counte¬ 
nance ii aaid to cloady resemble his father's, lias 
been preserved Teachers, physicians, musicians, 
ore amonf hii descendants 

What ronains of the village site itself, so care¬ 
fully plotted and laid out m 1793? Azilum ter¬ 
race today is largely farmland, with scattered 
homesteads clustered about a white-steepled church, 
with a fneze of fleur-de-lis below the belfry 
Locally it carnes the name of Frcnchtown The 
Queen's House is gone, but just off its site stands 
the hundred'year-old homestead of the son of an 
emigr^ John La Porte When the others with¬ 
drew, the affairs of the colony were left in the 
hands of his father, Barthclcmy, who had marned 
on Engbsh girl said to have been of the same 
stock as Benjamin Franklin. John lot Pone bc- 
came m turn judge, Speaker of the House in the 
State Legislature, and oongrcssinan, foremost in 
the development of improvements m this section 
In the gable of his country residence (he built a 
second home in the county seat. Towanda) there 
IS a small palladium wmdow in the gable, similar 
to tliat in the fagade of Monticelln) Both the 
elder La Portes were ardent Jeffersonians 
Back on the upland where Captain du l^etit- 
Thouars started his clearing, a little stone Gothic 
church (St Basil's) looks down on Dushorc (Du 
Thouars). A dozen miles farther back u the 
county seat of Sullivan, perched on a mountaintop 
near Eagle's Mere and named I.a Porte for the 
son of the refugee, who was state surveyor when 
the new county was laid off The original plan 
recorded in the county deed-book is a replica of 
that of Azilum, and reminiscent of Philadelphia, 
with a central town lot. Spruce, Cherry, Beech, 
and Maple Avenues, and Raspberry, Blackberry, 
Strawbciry, and Cranberry Alleys. 

A few milea way in 1854, a ng-pteker and 
mystic from Philadelphia deeded four square 
miles to the Almighty, and planned a religious 
colony. Celesta. Grasping county offiaals frus¬ 


trated his design by selling tlie settlement and its 
flocks for taxes, it is intcrcalmg to note that 
at one time Peter Armstrong, for ^uch was the 
name of the mystic, earned on a flounshing traf¬ 
fic in maple sugar, in the French tradition 

In 1793 the refugee St-M^mm had tned hit 
inaideii hand on a set of engravings for "a pro¬ 
posed French settlement on the Susquehaiuia" 
(now m the Corcoran Gallery) Many years 
later a Napoleonic exile, Piollet, a prominent canal 
amt railway official in Bradford County (offshoot 
of old Luzerne), appears to have used the design 
for his spacious family residence in the town just 
north of Azilum, Wysox, where the North 
Drancli Canal, promoted largely through French 
influence, hod a depot East and west along the 
Pennsylvania border, as fur as tlie Delaware and 
Allcgheuy Rivers, Smethport, Coudersport, and 
Ijc Raysvitle perpetuate the names of the Frencli 
and Belgian capitalists through whose enterpnae 
this section was developed Lc Raysville is named 
for Lc Ray de Qiaumont, French business man 
and fnend of John Paul Jones and Benjamin 
Franklin, interested in this section through the 
influence of Robert and Gouvcmeiir Morns. 

Finally, in a towm 30 miles up the river, a La 
Porte descendant vras instrumental in 1897 in 
secunng the gift of a fireproof budding for the 
local historical society, where many of the Azdum 
documents are stored and exhibits and publica¬ 
tions keep alive the memory of the colony 
Greek pillars, the taste for which Jefferson brought 
hack from France, dignify the fagade, m harmony 
with the Greek name of tlie town, Athens The 
town library is housed on the ground floor, Tioga 
Point Museum on the second 

Yet superficial commentators still maintain that 
the colony of Azilum has vanislied, leaving not a 
wnu.k behind 


10 Elsie Murray Astluttt, French refugee colony of 
im Athens. Pa., 1940 
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Of oJl men uving Syllm, the mtn'ilayer 
W1io paiiw for in life and death moat lucky 
Of the great namei which lo our facea stare 

The Geaeral Roooe, back>woodsman of Kentucky 
Was happiest amongst mortals anywhere 
For InlUng nothing but a bear or buck, he 
Enjoy'd the lonely vigorous harmless days 
Of hiB old age in wflds of deepest mate 

Byron's Don Jman 
Canto 6. couplet 61 

This account of tbe hitherto unknown epiaodc 
of a mortKBge loan placed by Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin upon the farm in Berks County where Daniel 
Boone was bom and brought up is better under¬ 
stood after a brief consideration of Boone's boy¬ 
hood years. 

The Pennsylvania Historical Commiaaion, 
which has acquired the Boone tract as an his¬ 
torical shrine, is now engaged in restoring the 
homestead of two centuries ago. This project is 
one of national appeal and interest, since no 
figure in our early history has so completely 
captured the popular imagination nor does any 
command so engrossing a share In the admiring 
regard of our youth So compelling was the 
magic of the Boone tradition at a period when 
the average European conception of America 
was vague that It arrested the attention of the 
great Byron, then compiling the epic of Don 
Juan in his Venetian harem. The eight lines 
which the poet devotes to our hero do not rank 
as his best from the point of view of rhetoncal 
cadence or even of a knowledge of his sulqect, 
but, after all, no other contmporary American 
can claim a similar tnbute. 

It is probable that many who read in the 
public press of the establishment of this Me¬ 
morial Cabin are surpnied at its location So 
much is the career of Daniel Boone linked with 
Kentucky and our southwestern frontier as it 
existed More the American Revolution that few 
realise that the pioneer spent his first sixteen 
years in the SchuylIdJI Vall^ of Pennsylvania. 

It was in April of 1750 tlint the arrangements 
(or departure were finally concluded and the 


wagons loaded for the long journey over the 
mountains to Virginia. At the head of the fore¬ 
most ox-team stood a stalwart stripling taking 
his last look at the Oley hills silhouctled in the 
spnng sunrise. As he gazed, he may well have 
speculated as to just how much the development 
attained in these sixteen years spent in Berks 
County was to influence his future life 
Certainly there was little in his youthful 
Pennsylvania career to suggest the dazzling 
future which awaited him beyond the savage 
Appalachians. The gentle Quaker upbnnging of 
Exeter Meeting seemed no more likely to rear a 
resourceful and formidable wamor than did the 
peaceful routine of the monotonous, agrarian, 
Palatine settlement to develop a leader of men, 
the savior of a border avilizatlon. And yet, as 
the homely caravan wound its way down the 
Owatin, a glorious Destiny marched with the 
plodding oxen Danid Boone's boyhood in 
Berks County was concluded, his career as a 
world figure was just begun, 

The countless biographies, including the last 
most excellent effort o( Captain Bakeless, have 
necessarily not had the space to treat any penod 
of Boone's life In the detail permitted by this 
brochure Some years rince the writer hoard a 
Btudoit inquiring of that eminent historian and 
teacher, John Bach McMaster, why he did not 
writeahlstory of Pennsylvania. “Because It baa 
not been sufficiently monographed as yet," re¬ 
plied the sage. Ptf haps wlm the great par- 
ttcularized life of Danid Boone oococs to be 
written, It will be founded upon redtals similar 
to this, dealing at length with scattered episodes 
tn the career of the distinguished subject 
This episode In the boyhood of Daniel Boone 
would naturally interest all Americaos, but at 
first glance would hardly seem relevant to the 
routine or aims of the Akmioan Philoeophical So¬ 
ciety. However, when, somewhat un ex pectedly, 
this youthful career of a great pioneer begins to 
dovc^ with that of our Avatar, Ben Frantdio, 
It becomes of Interest to this Sodety and should 
be deemed worthy of perpetuatkm In its leoorda. 
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The nurative which ihall follow U important, 
liiiiL in that It shows Franklin in the unwonted 
role of trustee of an insurance company, lending 
money upon land, and, secondly, In that it 
affords another demonstration, if such were 
needed, of his innate good-will and loyalty toward 
a boyhood (liend. 

The geneds of our anecdote lies in the in¬ 
credibly bad husbandry of Squire Boone, Daniel's 
father. When Squire came over from Devon 
and pushed up through the present Bucks County 
to patent a piece of land In the present Berks 
County, he was a weaver and not a farmer. He 
reclaimed the tract Croni the forest and erected a 
log dwelling thereon, but he is not likely to have 
i m proved it in the seventeen yean of hii tenure. 
Nor was the tall, active, sinewy lad, christened 
Daniel, and sixteen years old when the family 
left for Virginia, apt to have been a useful farm¬ 
hand; he was more interested in fishing, trapping, 
and field sports. So, in 1750 when Squire D^nc, 
not too sucoemful on his plantation and em¬ 
bittered by strife with the local Quaker Meeting, 
resolved to emigrate to Virginia, it was not easy 
to find a purchaser, and yet someone had to be 
discovered who would hold the bag 

In this Juncture Squire bethought himself of a 
relative by marriage, William Maugndge, of 
Philadelphia. He journeyed down the long 
Schuylldll trail, found Maugridge, and actually 
sold him the 158 acres for £300 Pennsylvania 
currency, the equivalent of £150 sterling' 
What blandishments the Squire employed or 
whether the grantee ever saw the farm before 
purchasing, we do not know Maugridge did 
not even take the trouble to record his deed, but 
he came up and b^an to work the land, probably 
with the aid of negro slave labor * 

Maugridge's background had scarcely qualified 
him to rdiabilitate a farm, sadly run dwn. We 
know little of him beyond the fact that he was 
one of Franklin's earliest Philadelphia friends 
and Bseodatet, had been a member ci the Junto, 
was a Joiner by trade, and is dcKribed In the 
Aitiebiography as an "excellent sensible man.” 
Very few of his autographs survive, the only one 
{ii the extensive coUe^ons of the Historical 
Sodety of Pennsylvania being hli attestation as 
Sheri^B Clerk of an etecdon October 2,1749.* 


>0Md Boons to Maugridge, Berks County reoonte, 
Dead No. 4, page 1 

■ Msugridgi'a will, Barks County noonb. Will Book 2, 
page 16, wiwiri flt Uisst risvaa. 

*Hkt. Boc. fboBsylvaiils reeorda. 


Affairs did not prosper with Maugridge, indeed 
It was not likely that they would, for he was not 
fitted for a pioneer farmer's life in the wikJemess 
of the upper Schuylldll. Four years elapsed, and 
the winter of 1754 found our amateur farmer ver>' 
much in debt He rode down to Philadelphia 
)ust as Squire lioone had done before him and 
discussed his predicament with hibold fnend and 
advisor, the printer Ben Franklin. Hu arnved 
at a propitious moment, since Franklin, two 
years before, had organized hib Philadelphia 
Contnbutionship for the Insurance of Houses 
from loss by Fire, and the Contnbutionship had 
funds to Invest. To be sure, a loon on partially 
unseated lands in the new county of B^ks was 
not an attractive investment and without Frank¬ 
lin’s personal endorsement was not hkdy to be 
considereil However, Ben Franklin was never 
the man to leavi* an old fnend in distress, and 
now sre relegate ourselves to the minutes of the 
society 

Mlnuteb uf February 5. 1754 

Application being made on behalf of William 
Maugridge to borrow Lwu hundred pounds os a 
Security for which be proposes to Mortgage his 
plantation containing Acres in the County of 
Berks, and the Board being informed that Benjamin 
FrankJin will engage that the interest shall be punc¬ 
tually paid, Agre^ that John Smith may let him 
have It out uC the first money he shall have ui hU 
hands and that Hugh Roberts is appointed to assist 
the treasurer in Examining the Title 

Whether Hugh Roberts ever performed the 
duties delegated to him and made the toilsome 
trip to Reading, newly erected county seat of 
Berks County, to exomioc the title, is not dis¬ 
closed, but h^ he searched the records, he would 
have found that Maugridge had not yet reomded 
his deed and that consequently the Contnbution- 
ship's mortgage for £200, pla^ April 10,1754,* 
was not a lien, 

Now nine years passed and much water went 
over the dam. The Frmch and Indian War 
raged, Braddock was defeated, the Engliah were 
finally victorious^ and Ben Franklin went to 
London as Gjonlol Agent In 1757 During all 
this eventfol period Maugridge stayed on the 
farm, trying to make ends meet with the £200 
which Mr. Franklin's recommendation had pro¬ 
cured for him. By the autumn of 1762 be was 
again in financial stress. FrankUn was now back 
in Philadelphia for the two years of interlude 

* Berks CouQty isoords, Mortgage Book AA, page 68. 
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between hie eecond and third vinte to Europe. 
Again Maugridge rode down the valley trail to 
coneult with hie early aeeoaate. Franklin could 
icarcely euggeet to the Contnbutionehip tlie 
plaang of an additional mortgage on the Boone 
plot when the first one had not been paid In- 
deedr it is likely that according to hia guarantee 
he had pemn^Jy advanced install menu of in¬ 
terest which the lucklea mortgagor could not 
promptly pay It is here, however, that we have 
evidence of his philanthropy towards a member 
of his beloved Junto On December 9, 1762, he 
gave Maugndge an additional sum of £258 16 b, 
taking as security a eecond mortgage to himself * 

Franklin went back to the fleshpots of Craven 
Street, and poor Maugridge continued with his 
agrarian struggles. Itial he was not unmindful 
of the benevolence of the Frankhn family and 
occasionally sent them good cheer frcnxi Berks 
County, IS shown by Deborah Franklin's letter 
to Benjamin on November 3, 1765 * "Speaking 
ol buckwheat cakes, our good friend Mr Maug¬ 
ndge has sent some of the best of the Hour that 
I ever saw and we had them hot " This demon¬ 
strates that if the mortgagor was not always 
punctual in his payment of interest, he was, at 
least, not insensible to the favor which had been 
conferred upon him 

Maugndge had one gleam of comfort in his 
declining years, when hii daughter Sarah con¬ 
tracted an advantageous marriage with Edward 
Drury, a well-to-do innkeeper of Reading With 
Sarah's removal, however, he was compelled to 
work the harder, and finally in 1766 he gave up 
the unequal struggle and died The news soon 
permeated to Deborah in Philadelphia and she 
wrote to her husband under date of April 26, 
1767. 

When I heard of Mr Maugridge'a death U 
Burpnicd and troubled me Indeed, Our neighbor 
ThoAison ?rent up I got him to speak to Mrs. 
Drury* She seemed to be a stranger to the affair, 
but It could not be so as 1 had talked with her 
about It I got Mr Thomson to write to her but 
I have not received one word of anawer from her, 
but Tommy PotU says his brother, Rutter, is 
executor and he will sp^ to him.’ 

At the time of hii possiDg Maugrid^ must 
have been considerably in arreara on the mort- 


Berks County records, Mortage Book AB, page 150 
* Bache COHeciioa, Ani«ican niloaophkal Society 
^ Bachs CoHsctkm, AmeijaiD Phnosophlcal Society. 


gage of the Contnbutionship, for by minute of 
December 2, 1766, the Board, referring to 
*'sundry persons backward in paying interest," 
appointed a committee "to do what may be 
necevary in the affair of William Maugridge's 
interest " 

The lawyer in charge of the Contnbutionahlp's 
affairs at this period was the celebrated Thomas 
Wharton Maugndge was now dead, and Squire 
Boone’s former form had passed under the 
Maugndge will to Sarah Maugndge Drury 
Both the mortgages, the one to the Contnbution- 
ahip and the one to Benjamin Franklin, were in 
arrears, something had to be done. Inasmuch 
as the Franklin lien was the secondary one and 
as Benjamin had practically guaranteed the 
Contnbutionship loan, the most logical thing 
seemed to be to consult with him But Ben¬ 
jamin was now in London, and one must reckon 
with the delay of perhaps six months before an 
answer could be procui^ Then Wharton re¬ 
called that the Franklin business matters were 
being handled by Deborah Franklin under power 
of attorney, and addressed himself to her From 
a iiractlcal standpoint it was perhaps better that 
the Philoeopher was not pcreonnJIy in Phila¬ 
delphia, since in the goodness of his heart he was 
likdy to condone his own debt and perhaps pay 
that of the Contnbutionship Deborah was 
made of sterner stuff and directed Wharton to 
proceed for collection 

Just here there enters into our narrative still 
another notable figure, that of the young Cale¬ 
donian lawyer James Wilson, who come over 
from SL Andrews and begun to practice in the 
frontier town of Reading Whaii^ had no idea 
of entrusting his predous person to the rigors of 
a ooJd winter nde or his stomach to the un- 
behevably bad fare of the Reading taverns. On 
October 14, 1768, he drew a power of attorney 
whereby Deborah Franklin, acting for "My 
husband late of Philadelphia, now of London," 
empowered James Wdson, attomey-^t-law of 
Reading, to collect the Maugridge mortgage. 

When James Wilson, destined to be a signer of 
the Declmtion of Independence and to rank as 
of the greatnt of our earlier uiterpreteri of 
the Coastltution^ received the daim, it prob¬ 
ably did not look too hopeful. Betides the farm 
tbm were not even enough assets in the Maug¬ 
ridge estate to warrant tlw filing of an acoount, 
although the will bequeathed some slaves. Wil¬ 
son’s first act was to record the deOd from Squire 
Bqone, which had lain unrecorded ever since the 
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Squire rode down the trail for Virginia eighteen 
yeare before HodMougridge'ieubeequentcrcd- 
itofv been alert enough, they might have barret! 
both the Contributionehip and Franklin from 
their priority of lien. One hop^ul circumstance 
for James Wilson’s chance for collection lay in 
the fact that Sarah Maugndge Drury was now a 
person of means Her husband had died, leaving 
her a tavern stand which must have been a 
prominent one, since the first m€^ctlng for the 
establishment of a library in Reading was held 
there 

Whether Sarah personally paid up the overdue 
interest is not disclosed, but this much is cer¬ 
tain she miraculouBly found a purchaser, one 
Henry Ferce, who on November 21, 1768, was 
willing to give £900 for the farm which the 
Boones sold to Maugndge for £300 in 1750, 
although one reason for this advance may be 
found Ln the fact that Pennsylvania exchange 
had dre^ped in the interval 

So the unexpected had happened, James Wil¬ 
son satisfied the mortgage, and Deborah could 
reassure her Benjamin over the fortunate ending 
of hu quixotic loan This, it would srem, would 
have been the time for the collection of the first or 
Contributionship mortgage That the directors 
of the insurance company were concerned for the 
liquidation of the loan is shown by their minute 
of January 6, 1767, after lawyer Wharton had 
reported that Maugridgc was dead. In this 
minute he is directed to continue for collcctioD 
and yet, curiously enough, the debt was not paid 
nor the mortgage satisfied until 1772 Another 
distinguished attorney-in-fact, Edward Biddle, 


Speaker of the first Provincial Congress, also 
practicing law in Reading at the penod, made 
final satisfaction of this protracted matter, all of 
the parties to this transaction seem to have been 
people of prominence. 

Thus ends our modest saga of Daniel Boone's 
farm, of joiner Maugridge's hapless agrarian 
expenraent thereon, and of Ben Franklin's gal¬ 
lant elTort to retneve the tottenng fortunes of an 
old friend To those who may regard the episode 
as a trivial one, the compiler can only plead the 
importance of the personages involved It is 
with the aid of sidelights such as these that real 
history is evolved, just os a man's innate charac- 
tcnstics arc more often revealed in the inventory 
of his effects than in his public utterances 

Without Franklin's name os mortgagee and 
but for the arcumstance that a great pioneer 
was bom upon the premises, the reatal of the 
debt upon an obscure up-country farm would 
have little significance And yet it is well the 
mndent has been resurrectetl, it is proper that 
the American Philosophical Society should give 
its narration a place upon their program It 
affords new spontaneous testimony of that essen¬ 
tial good-will without which no one can rank as 
truly illustrious. 

Most eminent men have in their time been 
reviled, not even excepting the gentle Nnzarene 
carpenter, son of Joseph and Mary Dicrc have 
been cavillerB to insinuate that Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin was self-seeking, even avaricious If any 
proof IB needed to show the fallacy of such 
aspersions, it may be evoked from a perusal of 
this essay. 



WYIIICACO—A CHOPTARK INDIAN CHIBT' 
c. A. WiSLAOn 
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At leait one United Sutet president—^Thomas 
Jefferson—was not indifferent to the oppor> 
tunities of ethnology of hts time and locaUity. 
Not (Hily did be carry out one of the first archaeo¬ 
logical excavations on record in the nation, at 
Monticello, Viiginia, but, at his instigation, ool- 
lectkms of linguistic data and some accounts of 
customs were made among contemporary Indians. 
While these surveys were unsystematic, ac¬ 
cording to modem standaids, nevertheless, as in 
the instance about to be desrnbed, they ore a 
distinct contribution to knowledge. 

In 1792 a band of Algonkian-speaking Indians 
was still living in the vicinity of Cambridge, 
Maryland, on the Eastern Shore of Cliesapeake 
Bay. On September 18,1792, Dr William Vans 
M urray, a Cambridge physician, wrote to Thomas 
Jefferson, desenbing thew Indians. There were 
nme left in the band, one of whom, a Mrs 
Mulberry, was called the "queen” and was de¬ 
scribed as the widow of an Indian known as the 
”coloncl ” The nine Indians were living at a 
place called Locust Neck on the headwaters of. 
the Choptank River 

Dr Murray also transmitted a vocabulary of 
the tribe now preserved in the archives of the 
American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia, 
which was published by Brlnton** It was later 
examined critically by Speck* and augmented 
with Nanticoke smrds gathered from Chadian 
sources. 

On the margins of the manuscript, there arc 
two longhand notes in Murray's wnting, which 

■ hAny of the ntaUoos regarding Wynkaco vhich appear 

in thn paper wen firet uncovered by Wllllani B Msiye. 
There are Indoded In the appendli of hk paper, **Tlra 
ChopUnk Indluia,'' Bull Arekaael. Sec, 2 (S), 

1937 It was a review of there data which pnanpeed tbi 

'prerent writer to rencamine the original ■ouren in the 
p re p ara tkxi of this paper. Twant to ackamriedgs Mr. 
Msrye'e work and give him the credit which hw fully 
Jere ivt a . 

■ D G Briaton, "A Vocabulary of the Nantkoke Lan¬ 
guage,” ^Sfc^ai PkOct See Jl: 32S-^33J, J8tf3. 

* Frank G. Speck, The Nntcceke end Ceeey /ndreiu. 
Hbt Soc. Delaware, Wibnlngtoii, 1927, 


are of immediate interest. The first is as 
follows** 

Wynicaco—the last king crowned of the Nsntiooke 
tnbe, he died os past 60 yesri aince. Hia body was 
preserved and very formally kept in s Qwuesun- 
house — ckuh^a ten house. 70 years dead. 

The second marginal note is no leas interesting; 

Taken at Locust-Nerk Town—the renudiia of an 
andent Indian town on Goose Creek, Choptank 
River in Doraet, Maryland—Five wigwaroi and a 
board house with a glass window now form the whole 
that li left of the Nandcoke tribe, wh [ifc] was an 
hundred yean dnee, numerous and powerful^many 
of them migrated to the Sia Nadons about twenty- 
five years docc. Thdr words were principally taken 
from a squaw called Mrs. Mul b e r r y the widow of 
the late chief—who was called Cdond —no ktng 
kanng succeeded tketr famous ^Vimhake who dted 75 
years since 

Wynicaco, whom Murray pronounced a Nanti¬ 
coke Indian, has been frequently mendoned in 
ethnohJstorical literature, and Murray's defini- 
don has been accepted without further deline¬ 
ation BrintoQ* sp^ks of Wynicaco as the "last 
head chief or crowned king of the Nondooke.” 
^icck* oommentB on the similarity of the name 


* See speck, ep ctL 41, for the enrpts quoted and s 
copy of Murray's oompleta letter to Thimas Jeffereos. 

• b. G Brlntoo, The Lempe end Their legends (PfaUa- 
dHphlt, JSaS). 24. 

*Spadi, 12. 

Spedc aho maodons Wynicsro in TlU Nenl i c oke Csm- 
tnundf ef Dds sore, p. 7 (Mus. Am Indian. Heye Foasds- 
tkn, New York, 1915), and abo In Fndieut ef Ae Ssdsm 
Share qf Maryla nd , pu 9 (Eaatn Shan SoCn Btltfreon, 
1922). 

Othw rdcrenoes to Wynksoo which have ooree to the 
writer's atteotloa occur In Franck Jardan, Jr., Ahertginal 
Piihmi Stehmu em Ike Cead tf Iks MldMe AMssMs Astre, 
p. 31 (PhSsddphIa, 1906)i D. 8. Davfclsoa, ”BiifU Cue- 
toms of the Dsunarva Pfenlnsiila and the Qiiesdoo of their 
Chnreokiiy,” Am. AwHgiHiy t (2)t fid, 193S| W. C. 
MacLBodr''PHsstfi, Tqgqpks and the Piat^ of Mnmnl- 
fiendon in S o u t h ass tre q North America,'' /nCr. Cenpyeu 
Amndea u i d t, Uni S e ul om, Borne, iPiS, p. 209i L. P« 
Bomi, The Days ef Mdahemlo (PhOadelphk, IttSli Bar. 
Am.SdmeLBuff.A 

An of there wdtMi Mino Wynkaco u the last Jfentkohe 
chief, king, orenperar 
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to that Of a Conoy chief of 1777 called Wilakuku, 
and sayi that the clow etymological rewmblanoe 
IB ''significant and tesbfiei to the political unity 
of the Nantioolce and Conoy " The resemblance 
in the fmns of the names given in the records is 
based upon the interchange of n and /, a charac¬ 
teristic of the phonetic variation of Algonltian 
tongues 

New data, taicen chiefly from the Maryland 
archives, reveal hitherto unlmown facta relative 
to Wynicaco and add to knowledge of the pre¬ 
cursors of the Indians on the Choptanlc River 
visited by Murray in 1792. Marye’ included n 
few of these references to Wynicaco in a dis¬ 
cussion of bunal customs of the Maryland 
Indians 

A few prefatory remarks are in order, so that 
Wynicaco's position and relationship with the 
Indians called Nanticokes may be clanflcd 
There were a number of separate tnbol com¬ 
munities on the Eastern Shore of Maryland 
during the protohistonc penod ' 

Of these Indian communities, one on the 
Nanticoke River, consisting of a number of 
villages, was the largest The inhabitants of this 
nver and its tnbutanes were known as Nantiepke 
Indians, and the use of the name Nanticoke was 
restricted exclusively to them by the Marylanders. 

A near-by community on the Choptank River 
is one with which we arc now concerned In the 
seventeenth century there were at least four 
Indian towns along the Choptank River and 
its tributaries.* The occupants were called 
Choptank Indians and treat^ by the whites as 
distinct from the Nanticoke The Indians living 
in the three largest Choptank towns were also 
known by the names of their respective town 
chiefs: Ababoo's Indians, Tequissino's Indians, 
and Hatsawap's Indians 

The Nantioolce Indians, i $ , thow living on the 
Nandooke River, looked to their own great leader 


' WDUsn B. Marys, 'Tomwr Indian Slta In Maryland 
at Located by Early Colonial RecordB,” Am Amtiqtnl^ 2 
1936. 

■Tbc wdtw d lwu M id than tribes In '‘Indian Tribes of 
the Mnarva Peninsula,'’ Bull, Ankatol. Soc, Ddamr^ 
I (5): 35-36, 1943. It must be isaKinbarsd in connection 
with this papar that tbs Nsatiooke, Choptank, AMatnne, 
^Ktm ol ra, and other tribal gfiMipa were oonikterea as 
npaimte eadtlea by the Marytaod oolonlal Sutbontics. 
Nsvwthslsss, 1h» tarm "Naatic^" has been nibaquenUy 
used caralsaaly by moat wnters as applied to all of tben 
dlstfact trBwa. This gaoark use of Nantiooks is to be 
dep to fpd, riaos U has dooded the question cf idendiy 
*For a dcaoripdan of these towas, see Marye {BuU, 
^rvhoasf. Sk. i MBw a r a 2 1937) 


whom the Englibh termed the "Nanticoke 
Emperor " Four of these emperors arc named in 
the records. Unnacokasimmon ruled in 1668 
He was succeeded by hU brother Ohoperoon. It 
was thought by Kime that Unnacokasimmon had 
been poisoned by his subjccta because ho was too 
friendly with the whites The NanUcoke had a 
reputation as poisoneni, we must remember 
The succession from Unnacokasimmon to hiu 
brother may indicate matnlineal progression, a 
characteristic of the Powhatan confederacy 
After Ohoperoon's death, white influence won 
strongly brought to bear, and a new emperor, 
practically selected by the Englisli, was Ponquas, 
also called "Captain General and Commander in 
Chief" iVnother Indian, Annoughtought, was 
appointed "Second and Assistant in the Rule " 
Later, an Indian named Felton was appointed 
Emperor Wynicaco, alleged to be the last 
lung or emperor of the Nanticoke, is not men¬ 
tioned, and it IS clear that his sphere of influence 
lay on the Choptank River, and not the Nanti- 
cokc, as confirmed in the folkiwing atations " 
On January 15, 1702, Wynicaco sold land on 
the Choptank River to one John Kirk He is 
desenbed on the deed as "Wmocaco, otlicrwtse 
€:aJled Cnocknatoone, Ruler and King of the 
Abopco Indians 

On August 13, 1704, "Wynicaco called Ono- 
ocknatoon Ruler and King of the Abapco Indians 
and Noochyousk and Patchyonokc Ruler of the 
Hatswampt Indians and Patchycuse Ruler of the 
Tequaaino Indians"** also sold land to the whites 
Thirty-one members of the three bonds ratified 
the transfer of the land, and their names give us 
an mterestlng record of the Choptank population 
of that day 

Th« writer has wbeUntlsted thw pr o gre m cin uf 
etnperors, sod the ■erics of raferenoes need not burden thb 
paper However, Raphael Semmes m Captains and 
Uonnars Early Maryland, pp 397, 399, 401 (Boliunore. 
1937), may be consulted for a summetlnn of data 

WHlIoni Ruiicl Clsrii, late Chief of the remnant 
"NanHooko" on Indian River In Delaware, adopted ihU 
name but mimpoUed It Wynlsoo. 

>* Dorchester Cmnty Land Raoofds, Deed Bonk No 6 
(old), 1702-1716, FoUo S (Morye (1937. 6) quotes deed in 
fuQ). 

Folio 4T (Marye (1937, appendis IS) gives 
ooniplct|p detd) 

names of the IndisD ngnm ore os follows 
Geesgt Attowcoae, Queen Nehthcadi, Tockowsh, Towoosh, 
Armstrong, AbquosUow, Puahdiocks, Mr William Ahmnc- 
patomsek, Old Tom Tbrbouw, Annahenkowii. Cuiiyouse- 
moui, WmnomnfHiyh, Tense, Aheetlmourico, Chaqua- 
nouske, Necfcapaaoaiike, Ahcatowin, Kehosrh, Wapatuwn, 
Obkeapattoiii, ftqusallun, Ahifmanie, Ahiesniautke, Sm- 
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It w important that the above deed establiehed 
Wynicaco as Ababoo's sucopmot, Noochyouik 
and Patchyonolce aaaucceflaors to 1 lataawap, and 
PatchyeuBP ae a succefloor to Teqmssino 
Another documentary reference to Wynicaco » 
found March 9, 1705, when he Bold land on the 
Choptonk River in company with the three other 
chiefs to William Seward ^ llir deetl describes 
him as '^Winnicaoo otherwise called Ocoockna- 
toon, Ruler and Kina of the Abapco Indians, 
etc " 

On Aufcust 20. 1704, land was leaBed to whites 
by "WencKhacD King of Abobco Indians and his 
queen," for forty matchcoata'* The queen was 
apparently Wynicaoo’s wife, and it is perhaps 
juslihable to assume that she was the Queen 
Nehacash who signed the earlier deed of August 
13, 1704 

On August 4,1701, "Wimigaco an Indian King 
Bonn to Ababoo of Dorchester County" leased 
another plot of land 'Fhis reference is highly 
iinporUnt, for it established Wynicaco not only 
Os Ababco’s successor, but os hu son 
As early as 1671, Ababco and his folloa era were 
known to have occupied a town near the mouth 
of Whitehall Creek, a tnbutary of the Chopiank 
River The Nanticoke, at this time living on 
the Nanticoke River, also had their own rulers, 
and this precludes the possibility of Ababco 
having exercised control over them Further¬ 
more, the Emperor of the Nanticoke exercised 
little hegemony on the Choptank, for Ababco 
told the Maryland authorities that the Nanticoke 
Emperor had asked him to join in a war against 
the English, but he had declined to participate 
The records also reveal that Ababoo had 
another son named Netaughwoughton He also 
had an unnamed daughter, sister to Wynicaco, 
who was taken into captivity by the "northern 
Indians," presumably Seneca or Oneida, about 


manmisfamwi, WeeumoeM, M s hrmpi owet, Chocbeknotsl, 
PummspUR, Ataqianosh, Keepsoon, Woodsnbocks. (An 
Ewton Shore town U named sfter tbs faut-mentioiicd 
chief) 

Many of thcM ipeflinge vsry In other deedi. However, 
the Ai^kUo word fonni can be reodDy dbdngulihed 
"Dorehciler County Lend Rarords, Deed Book Na 6 
(<tf), 1702-1716, Folio S7 (aec Marye (1937, sppendix. 16) 
•4or complete derd) 

IMi , PoUo 59 (Marye, 1937, appendix' 17) 
Dor d ietter County Land Rscorde, Deed Book No. 5 
(old), 1692-1701, Folio 2U (Marye. 1937, appendUi 18) 
Maryknd Aithivce 81, 1671-72 71 
» Maryland Ardilvea 18 359 
•• Marye, 193711,6. i 


1683, and was later released with other Choptank 
prisoners upon the intervention of the provincial 
authorities.*' 

Wynicaco died between 75 and 80 years prior 
to Murray's visit in 1792, and this would place 
his death between 1712 and 1717. Conse¬ 
quently, between 1717 and 1792, one would ex¬ 
pect to find his heirs named in the deeds, and the 
assumption is not unwarranted. 

A d^ was filed September 9,1726, by "Betty 
Caco, Queen of the Ababoc Indians daughUr and 
keif of IVtnnecaco late of Dorchester county de¬ 
ceased who was Rullor and King of the af d 
Ababoc Indians and Pametasuck Queen of the 
hatch Swamp Hatsawap Indians, Daughter and 
heir of Pat^osk late of Doitdiestcr County 
deed who was Ruler and King of the af d 
Hatchswamp Indians, etc."** 

This deed was ratified by eleven Indians whose 
proper names reveal an interesting transition 
from Algunkian forms to English ** 

Also on September 9, of the same year, 
the two "Queens" lold land to whites. The 
Indian women arc referred Co as Parmenta Sink 
(Pametasuck), Queen of the hardswamps, and 
Betty Carco, Queen of the Ababco Indians.** 
Twelve Indians signed this transfer with their 
marks." 

The earliest reference to Betty Caoo is dated 
June 13, 1722, when she sold l^d in her own 
right, indicating that her father, Wynicaco, had 
died pnor to that date 

Thus Betty Caco inherited rights to land which 
had belonged to her father Wynicaco and her 
grandfather Ababco Prior to Ababco, another 
Choptank chief, Tetacoughkow, is ated in the 
rccordsof 1659 OB signer of a treaty with Governor 
Fendail, wherein he represented the Indians of 
Transquakinc (later called Aboboo's town). He 
may have been one of Wynicaoo's ancestors. 

It is to be noted that Betty Coco’s contempo¬ 
rary, Queen Pametasuck, mherited land that had 


■ Marye, 1937 6. 

■ Dorchreter County Land Rccardii, Deed Book No. 8 
(old). 1702-1732. Folio 142 (Marye, 1937, appendix* 18) 

■Their namet ore* Nome Cotoke, widow Tatowls, 
Arquoftockanak, Tallowlfl, Six Pence, Weancfattni, Perma- 
tadduh, Betty Cam, Tom Blihap, Dldk, Bonny CUbbn. 

■ Dofc b ee icf County Land Rmwrdi. Deed No* 8 
(old). 1720-1732, FdUo 142 (Marye, 1937, oppoDdlxi 18). 

■Thdr ooinea on oa CoDm. SU PWioe, Wesndmm, 
Cohonk, widow Tatovfo, Utda John, Aroguaka n g h , 
Tatlowhi, Pmesta, Betty Coito, Tom Bbh^ Dldt. 
Bonna Clobbo. 

**Scharf Pspen, MoryUod Hbiorkil Sodety. 
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betonged to her father, Patchyoak, who had 
inherited it from hlo father Tequiseino 

Whether Betty Caoo gave birth lo otTspnng to 
perpetuate the blood of Wynicneo remains 
unknown. In the year 1748, twelve Indians who 
called themselves "Choptank or Levust Neck 
Indians" (note not Nanticokes) rented a plantu- 
Uon to Thomas Dwen on the Choptank One 
of the signatories was Mulbury, anri this is the 
first time his name appears in the legal records ** 
He, beyond doubt, was the "late colonel,” 
husband of Mrs. Mulberry, of whom Murray 
speaks. 

In 1742 the "Indian Mulbcrr> of Locust Neck 
Town" testified that the Nonticokc Indians of 
Chtcacone Town on the Nantiookc River had 
plotted with the Shawnee to nsc against the 
English " 

The next chronological reference to these 
Indians was that of Murray m 1792,already cited 

On April 6, 1799, seven y'ears after Murray's 
visit, there remained only five of the nine Indians 
he had obaurveil, all bearing English names with 
no suggestion of their native nomenclature 
They were Mary Mulberry, her son Henrv 
Mulberry, Henry Sixpence, Thomas Joshua, and 
Esther Henry Mdr>e deduces from her name 
that Esther Henry may have had Negro blood ** 
Mary Mulberry was undoubtedly the Mrs 
Mulberry of Murray and the wife of the "Indian 
Mulberry” called “colonel " 

It seems that the strain has now been erasnl, 
having been last reliably observed by the hie- 
lonan Bozman at East New Market, near Locust 
Neck, about 1837.** The writer recently made a 
reronnaiesance to Camhndge and vicinity and 
interviewed many elderly persons, both white 
and Negro, in search of descendants of these last 
five Choptank Indians. 

Not a few colored persons living in East New 
Market today have non-Negroid facial charac¬ 
teristics. It is not uncommon to encounter a 

** Tbs EngUih cmcepllon of land tenurs prevailed in all 
of these salA We are unable to And positive evidefioe of 
the famny hunting territory as the basl^ of land ow ma ihip 
■odi as tbo wHler has not^ amoog the Ddawares, (See 
C. A Wedaw, "The Family Hunting Territory 0ue»tlon 
Id Delaware'' published by the ArrhaeologlCAl Society of 
Delaware, June 20, 1941) 

■ Msrytend Archives 44-45 

■*The dgsefs were Hoping Sam, Abnun, John Quash, 
PnsUlah, Pike, Sarah Bbbop, Nancy, Tom Bishop, 
Mulbury, Jsnime, James Cohonk, and Thonws Owens 

*• Msrykod Arci^ 2t, 202, 266, 269 

■ Msr^, 1937:13. 

■M«nwvl937; 14. 


Negro with thin lips, aquiline nose, and wide 
zv'gomatic span, or lo bee another with straight 
hair and a light complexion II is tradition 
among the older Negrex's that a long time ago 
some of their people mamed l.ocU8l Neck 
Indians None of the {irearnt colored population 
has Buffinent Indian blood tu lie of aignificafice 
ranally, and, in fact, none interviewed made 
pobiuve claim to Indirin ancoslry Xo one 
named Mulberry was found, and no trace of 
descendants bc<inng the names of other Indians 
cited in the documents. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The foregoing data reveal several items which 
are contributory to our understanding of the 
Algonkian-sppaking Indians of the Kostem Shore 
of Maryland It has been shown that the wntcre 
who have called VVynicaco a “Nantiooke Em¬ 
peror" or "Naniicoke King" have used both 
words very loosel) Wynicaco resided on the 
Choptank River and was sachem of one of three 
CTioptonk Indian bands, named for hib father, 
Abalico, who did not merit title to emperorship 
Wynicneo succeeded Ababco os the leader of the 
band, thus inlicniing his father's chieftaincy 

The national leader of the Nonticoke Indians 
lived on the Nnnticoko River, and was known to 
the English ns the Nanticoke Kniperor He ap¬ 
parently had little or no jurisdiction over the 
Choptank Indians Wynicocn and the nine so- 
called "Nanticokes" of 1792 were not politically 
affiliated with the true Nanticokc trih(‘, hut were 
remnants of the Choptank Thus the vocabulary 
collected by Dr. Murray and reprinted by 
Bnnton, which has been accepted ah illustrative 
of the Nonticokc tongue, must be reclassified as 
a Choptunk vocabulary, at least until it is provetl 
that lx)(h Nanticoke and Choptank spoke iden¬ 
tical dialccls. which is highly probable 

We team also that Wynicaco and other con¬ 
temporary Choptank chiefs, and their prede¬ 
cessors, negotiated land sales without interven¬ 
tion by other Indians, thus exercising local 
autonomy on the Choptank River i.And was 
sold by thei|^ chiefs with the common consent of 
their follotvers. 

The succession of descent among the Choptank 
was seemingly patrilineal, and either a ton or a 
daughter could inherit the father’s position and 
land rights. Feminmc nght to ''nobility," how¬ 
ever, was recognized, and the names of four 
"queens" ar6 recorded* Nchacosh, Betty Caoo, 
Pametasuck, and Mrs. Mulbeny. 
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From a description of the mortuary treatment 
of Wynicaco's corpse, there is evklenoe that the 
custom of preserving the remains of a dead chief 
In a Chiacaaon House was a cultural trait of the 
Choptonk,® 

■Thn burial romplei was alio charartenitic of the 
Nanttaikg, A—tfigue, and Poromokc, we C A Walager, 
''OiMartea on the Mmarvi PmliuuU," Am An^iu[u\fy 
8(3) I4M6I, m3 


Throuidi the legal records, from 1704 to 1709, 
the names of Oioptank Indians undergo a 
gradual oDglidung, and the number of slgnert 
decreases In 1837 we have a contemporary 
observation of their status as of that year, and 
finally, the writer’s recent field trip points to the 
conclusion that the blood of Mrs. Mulberry and 
the other Choptank Indians has been absorbed 
by the local Negro population. 



AIT IHSZHAUSTIBLE SOTJRCB OF UlfOUISTIC KNOWLEDOB > 
ABTHftm DUIULY 

Catholk IJnhrcrmlty of America 
(Read Naoember 21, 1042) 


Accohdinq to the very kind letter of invitation 
from the executive ofRcer, I am expected to say 
as a preliminary a few worda about my travels 
In the Arctic regions and about the habitat or 
environment of the Eskimo which 1 have made 
my life study. To understand the life of the 
inhabitant of the ArctiCp the Eskimo, we must 
know the country—its geography, its geology, 
its soils, its climate, its flora and fauna And, 
it is not certain that the inhabitant is not also 
subtly influenced by such factors as polar 
radiations, winds, clouds and preapitadon, the 
magnetic pole, and the aurora, or that these 
influences are less than that of the flora and 
fauna. 

Since 1933 this region has been my assignment, 
and it has given me my life work Every 
summer since then 1 have been collecting data 
on the Eskimo and his country 1 Covered 
85,000 miles in the Arctic from Demarcation 
Point, Alaska, to South Greenland by schooner, 
motorboat, steamship, plane, and on foot, ex¬ 
ploring 198 Arctic stations. At present I have 
more than 40,000 specimens of plants (Arctic 
cryptogams and phanerogams), rocks, minerals, 
soils, archaeological and anthropological spcci- 
mens, insects, etc. 

No science can be properly understood without 
knowing its history: likewise no region nor its 
people can be understood without kriowing their 
history. 1 have therefore had to concern myself 
with the history of the natural sciences of the 
Arctic and to take account of what we owe to 
our predecessors in exploration, 1 soon ascer¬ 
tain^ that there la one class of explorers whose 
adentifle work is rather modest but who have 
done an enminous amount of work in Indian 
linguistics. These are the misrionaries. Inci¬ 
dentally* their works, having no other end In 
view than the service of their misrionary pro- 
feaston, have had no circulation outside their 
own group, order, or congregation, and thus 

■ Kttvesdgitkifi aided by grasu from Um Ponraae Fund 
d the AdMriGsn PhDoaopbEttl Society. 


have not had in view ihc iiucrest which learned 
societies might take in them Many of their 
grammars, dictionaries, translahons of the Bible, 
or other religious works have remained in manu¬ 
script or have been merely mimeographed for 
the use of their successors m their mission in the 
midst of such and such a tnbe In the oldcsl 
missions these manuscripts have served two or 
three generations of missionaries who have 
oompleted or corrected them in accordance with 
their increasingly accurate knowledge or with 
the development of the dialect To catalogue 
all the linguistic works made bv the missionanes 
from the beginning of the Canadian colony, 
whether under the French regime from 1604 to 
1760 or under the English regime from 1760 to 
our time, would lx* the undertaking of a linguistic 
or missiological institute rather than of an 
individual 

Under the French regime practically all the 
tribes which then existed and those not yet 
extinct were evangelized cither by the Re¬ 
collects (1615 1796 (last survivor 1813)) or 
by the Jt*suits (1625-1600 (last survivor 1800)} 
or by the Sulpicians and Secular pnests 

Under the Englibli regime, dating from 1710 
in Novd Scoba, several Protestant churches 
entered the scene, such as the Anglican (Nova 
Scotia, 1710) and the Presbyterian (Nova Scotia, 
1749), and after the fall of Quebec in 1760, these 
two denominations au well as the Congregudon- 
allsts (1760), the Lutherans (1761), and the 
Methodists (1765) engagefl in missionary activity 
throughout Canada 

A new period of Catholic missionary activity 
among the native tribes of Canada began in 
1841 with the arrival in Montreal of the Mis¬ 
sionary OMates of Mary Immaculate* A year 

*T1io Mlifllbnary Oblstet cif Mary Imnuculate (0. M, 
1.) Faiitdsd January 25, 1816, by Mgr cle Mazenod, 
undsT tha devlos EtoM^umrt pamfitnbiu muti wr ‘'He 
hai Mnt me to evu^ue the poor**—the Congregation 
of the Oblate Mhrionarlea of Mary Immaculate now han 
almoet 5.196 membefs—pHeeti and brothen coadjutor— 
and n divided Into 52 proviocsa and Vicarlatn Apootolk. 
Numeroue /soMralai (2,014 ObUte minor KminanansJ, 
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later a aroup of Jesuit missionaries also arrived 

As for politicaJ geography, it must be remem¬ 
bered that from 1791 on, Canada had a threefold 
division namely, Upper Canada (Ontario), 
l/>wcr Canada (Queb^), and the tem lories of 
the North-West belonging at first to the Hud¬ 
son’s tiay Company and aftcmiirdfi becoming 
an integral part of the federation * 

This immense extent of the noitli, inedBunng 
formerly nearly 2,000,000 sqiurc miles belonged to 
the Hud^n’s Bay Com pan) on titles, that were vcd' 
much contested * 

The 8th of April, 1875, the temtonc* were 
providrd with an official cofihtitution for all ihe 
North-West, formerly (ailed Rupert I,and In 1882, 
the> were suh-divlditl into 4 temporary dlbtncts 
Assiniboia, Athahabka, Alberta, Saskatchewan Re¬ 
constituted on the Ibt of September 1905, the 
temtoncs actual1> compnsc a surface of 1,309,682 
square miles north of 60 latitude minus the Yukon 
In order to effectuate a more con\cnient plan of 
administration the territories which embrace all the 
portions of country not belonging to a Western 
I'roMnce were divided into 4 distncts Yukon, 
MackenaJe, Kcewatin, Franklin * 

This is enough, 1 believe, to establish the 
outlines of the Canadian Indians. 

The present population, largely of mixed 
blood, IS roughly 110,000 When the Doniinion 
was discovered, its inhabilanls numbt^red only 
about 220,000, according to Mooney * 

The map which you sec localizes for you the 
vanoiis tribes which sUll exist in Canada. The 
hgureB appended to their names indicate the 
population. Most of tliese tribes were actually 
evangelized by the Oblate missionaries, and thin 
IS true not only of the Vicariates in charge of 
the Oblates, such as Prince Rupert, Yukon, 
Mackenzie, Grouard (Peace River), 1 jt Pas 
(Kecwatin), Hudson Bay, and Janies Bay, but 
also in the Dioceses where the Indians are 
chiefly on reservation, such as Chicoutimi, 
Quebec, Ottawa, Sc. Boniface, Winnipeg, and 
Regina 


^Homriain (220 iirholajiuca and 92 lay bnithon), and 
u k ah shrat u (1,347 Oblate iraimarlsDi with two years of 
. phIkMophy and four years of ihet^ogy) ora nbiag Its 
youth The Motberhouir has been at Rome, 5 via 
•Vittnrino da Fdlre, slnoe 1904 

' Lc Jeune, P L Dictunnatrt gesors/ ds Canada 2: 
711 Oiuws, 1931. 

•/W 

■Mooney, Aburudnsl populadon of Ant^rka. 

Smithmutm im. CaU 9Q^)i 33. 1928. 


More than half the Indian population today 
IS Roman Catholic, and it is served by the 
Missionary Oblates of Mary Immaculate, who 
have 200 of their members engaged in the care 
of the native tribes These missionaries conduct 
about 1(X) Indian schools and 15 mission bospi- 
talb. In addition, more than 40 Oblate priesLs 
are concerned with the evangelization of the 
Eskimo, and in connection with this work they 
direct two hospitals and one school 

The other ('hnstion Indians are served by the 
Anglican and Presbyterian inissiondries with 
about 60 non-ronfesrional schoofs Among all 
those who take care directly of the Canadian 
Indians, the Oblate missioaaries have, perhaps 
more than any other group, acquired a deep 
knowledge of Indian linguistics for three pnna- 
pal reasons 

1 Because many of them have volunteered to 
spend their lives among the Indians, either after 
their five years m college (on entry into the 
Novitiate), after their two years of ^ilosophy, 
or at the end of their four years of Theology 
Because their appointment^ for life, and 
naturally they Lake a dceplftiterest in those 
tongues which they arc to use for the rest of 
their lives 

2. Because, being not merely visitors among 
the Indians but living among the Indians, they 
are oontiniially with them and often live like 
them, espcaaJly when accompanying them on 
their hunting trips. 

3 Because, in order to treat oi religious 
questions, and hence of intellectual and spintual 
questions, they need a more profound knowledge 

the grammar and dictionary of the language 
or dialect of their tnbe than is needed, for 
example, by an explorer, a trader, a policeman, 
or a radioman. 

Let us now come to the work accomplished by 
them for the last hundred yeans; that is to say, 
since the time when, at the instance of Monslgnor 
Signay, they set out in the month of August, 
1644, for Ha-Ha Bay by the mouth of the 
Saguenay and Lake St John to evangcHse the 
Montagnois and the tribes of Labrador (P. 
Lejeune). 

The table of manuscripts and publlcadons 
(summarized on p, 405) is not complete. It 
fnentiom only the writings which have been 
gathered in our Oblate Archives in Ottawa. 
Many manuscripts are still to be made available, 
whether by photography or otherwise, and they 
are scattered along the whole extent of the 
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Canadljui north No amount of money could 
remove them fmm the mifwons, because the 
mierionanes have need of them cither for them- 
selves or for their nuisionary pupils Moreover, 
they are mission property almost everywhere, 
therefore, to lecuru access to them, one must ro 
to the missions to consult them or to make 
photographs of them 

The manuscripts are Kcnerally in letters of 
our alphabet, and publications pnnted or mimeo’ 
Rraphed are either in the same characters or in 
syllabic characters 

The Sylldbartum invented by the Protestant 
missionary, James Evans, in 1841, is based on 
the prioaplcs of a system of phonetics There 
are no silent letters and each syllable is repre< 
Bcnted by a single character These characters 
when combined make up words This invention 
has been standardized and popularized by the 
Ottawa Government, and seems to become more 
and more popular, particularly among the 
Eskimos of Hudson Bay The (jeneral Ad¬ 
ministration of the Oblates has rendered its use 
obligatory on its own missionanes It has the 
advantages of simplifying the orthography of 
Indian or Eskimo words and of being more 
effective in teaching to both races 
Another similar system was uwvi by Father 
Lejeune, Jcan-Mane-Raphael, O M 1. (1850- 
1930), who was acquainted with the slenographie 
system of Abb^ Duploy^ fmm the time of its 
popularization after the Franco-Pruaaian War 
(1870-71), and who made himself a muster of it 
Finding himself placed by his ministry id succes¬ 
sive contact with natives of different idioms, and 
sometimes with several languages simultane¬ 
ously, he conceived the project of applying the 
system by means of the Chinook, or common 
idiom of commercial relations, to tribal phonetics 
Thus he invented a new and permanent means 
of communication and of catc^etical and doc¬ 
trinal evangelisation In the space of fifty 
years, success has crowned his efforts and won 
the applause of ministers of other denominations. 

The senes of his pamphlet works on Indian 
languages is here condensed* 

Practical Dictionary of Chinook, 1886 
Elements of Stenography, 1891. 

Stenographic ABC of the Thompson Language 
with Hymns and Chants, 1891 
Catechism Prayers in Chinook and Thompson 
Joseph Sold by His Brothers (a drama in 
Chinook), 1892. 


Kamloop Wawa, a monthly review in mimco* 
graph, photography, and typewriting. 1892- 
1904 (Publication honored by a gold 
medal at the stenographic conifietition of 
Montlh6ry (S^Mne-et-Oiae) m 1896) 

Chinook Dictionary, 1892, and Bible History. 
Catechism inShiishwop, 1893 
Prayers in the Okanagan language, 1893 
A Manual of Prayers and (alechism in 
English, 1896 

A Manual of Hymns and Chants in I^tm for 
the Use of All the Indians, 1896 
\ Book of Prayers in Eleven I^ingiiages, 500 
pages, 1896 

Adaptation of Duplov6'b Stenographic System 
to English, 1896 

A Book of Devotion in C'hinook, 1903 
Trial of the Martyrs in Chinook, 1904 
The Mission of Kaniploop, 1886, 1895, 1909 

riie sv'sfem of Father Ix'Jeune seems to have 
prevailed in the far Wcbi, while that of Evans 
has prev.iilcd in central and CdsLem Canada 
Which of the two is more advantageous, 1 am 
not competent to judge 
The system of C' R lo^psius, a standard 
alphalx't for tdducing unwritten languages and 
foreign graphic systems to a uniform orthography 
in European letters, seems to have been rejected 
by our missionary linguists They preferred to 
utilize the Latin sounds familiar to all as well as 
their mother tongue, which is for the most part 
French 

1 his lb the summary of the contents of this 
table 
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Betides, there are periodicals or jouraalt 
printed in Indian lan^uaffe at several of the 
missions, principally by the Hobema, Alberta, 
mlirion, in the Cree language, and by Mgr 
Turquetil in the E!skimo language IJkcwise, 
there are calendars in Indian and Etkimo, 
reproduced and distnbuted in moat of the Oblate 
missions Some volumes have been published 
by the Oblates on the ethnology of the Indian 
and the Eskimo, but these would hardly be 
ciassod as linguistic works 
Of the 40 tnbes or so evangelized by the 
Oblates, only 21 arc represented in (his report 
and in the above table, and even these 21 are 
not yet represented completely, that is as much 
as to say that much still remains to be done to 
gather together all the documents which arc 
actually distributed over a wide territory I 
hope that this rnterprise may be brought to 
completion, and that wc will soon be able to 
place at the service of the linguistic scholars of 
the country’ this ** Inexhaustible Source of Indian 
Linguistic Knowledge." 


The cordial assistance of the Catholic Uni¬ 
versity qI America, of Dr Jc^n K. Cartwright, 
of the Catholic Bishops of the Indian and Eskimo 
Missbns, Mgrs G Breynat, TurquebI, Bunos, 
Coudert, and Belleau, and most especially the 
generous help erf the American I^losophical 
Society of Philadelphia, have made it possible 
for me to accomplish part of this task, aside 
from my extensive work on the habitat or 
environment of the Eskimo 

Linnaeus, one nf tho greatest of naturalists, 
said of himself, Laudatur et alget, that is, " Hon¬ 
ored yes, y^t 2 —meaning that poverty 

haunted him m spite of his fame, and that he 
was too proud to beg assistance To me, a 
pnest, no such pnde stands in the way of aslong 
assistance and of practiang the virtue of grati¬ 
tude in this regard 

More than that, I consider myself honored to 
have the co-operation of such disbnguished 
patrons. 

As the Eskimo would put it, pseoyuk —mean¬ 
ing omen, or thank you. 
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ABaTSAcr 

Tbe difcoveriet of human artifact! awociated with the 
remalni of foMil anlmaU, claimed to have been made by 
Albert Koch In 1S30, have hug been diimdited In 
tfaU paper the evidence » ccturveyed lo the light of 
modom diKovcnet and knowledge, and It la cooclitded 
that It la highly prohobla that Ko^ actually nude the 
dlaoafverlea which he claimed lo have made. It ii ahown 
that It b not only highly probable that be diaoovered 
hnman aitifacta to aiwxiation with moitodofi remaini, 
but that It la alio probable that he diaoovered auch artl- 
facta in aaaoaation with the ramalna of the foaail ground 
aloth, Mjlodon k^riani Finally,evidence la adduced which 
auggeata that Koch wna also the firat dtacoverer of Fnlaum 
type pmnta. 

On Satuiday, January 12, 1839, there ap¬ 
peared in The Presbytman, a weekly newspaper 
published at Philadelphia, a moot intemting 
article which gave the hrat account of the asso¬ 
ciation of human artifacts with a fosdl mammal 
in Noth Amenca. Here is the original ortJde: 

Tbb Mamhoth 

It is with the greatest pleasure, the wnter uf 
this article can state, from personal knowledge, that 
one of the largest of these animals, has actually 
been stoned and buned by Indlojis, as appears from 
the Implements found among the ashes, anders and 
half burned wood and bones of the animal The 
dreumstanoes are as follows 

A farmer in Gasconade county wished to Im¬ 
prove his spring, and in doing so, discuxered, about 
five feet beneath the surface, a part of the back and 
hip bone. Of this 1 was informed b> Mr. Wash, 
and not doubting but the whole, or nearly the whole 
skeletOD might be found, I went there and found as 
had been stated, also a knife mode of stone t 
immediately commenced opening a much larger 
space; the first layer of earth was a vegetable mould, 
than a blue clay, then sand and blue clay. I found 
a large quantity of plecee of rocks, waghJng from 
tWb to twenty-five pounds each, evidently thrown 
thqre with the intention of hitting some object. !t 
Is nertssaiy to rcmsric, that not the least dgn of 
re^ or gravel Is to be found nearer than from four 
to five hnodred yaidsi and that these plecca were 


broken from larger rocks, and consequently carried 
here from some express purpose After passing 
through these rocks 1 came to a layer of \cgetable 
mould, on the surface of this was found the first 
blue bone, with this a a|)ear and axe, the spear 
corresponds preasely with our common Indian spear, 
the axe Is different from any one I have seen Also 
on this earth was ashes nearl> from six inches to 
one foot in dei>th, intermixed with burned wood, 
and burned bones, broken spears, axes, kni\es, etc 
The fire appeared to have been the largest on the 
head and neck of the aniinal, os the ashes and coals 
were much deeper here than in the rest of the body, 
the skull was quite perfect, but so much burned, 
that It crumbled lo dust on the least touch, two 
feet from this, was found two teeth broken off from 
the Jaw but mashed entirely to pieces. By putting 
them together, they showed the animal to have 
been much larger than any heretofore dinco^ered. 
It appeared by the situation of ihc skeleton, that 
the animal had been ounk with its hind feet in the 
mud and water, and unable to extricate itself, had 
fallen on its right side, and la that situation was 
found and killed as above described, consequently 
the hind and fore foot on the right side, were sunk 
deeper in the mud, and thereby saved from the 
effects of the fire, therefore 1 was able to preserve 
the whole of the bind foot to the very last joint, 
and the fore foot all but tome few small hones that 
were too much decayed to be worth saving Alto 
between the rocks that had sunk through the ashes, 
was found large pieces of skin, that appeared like 
fresh tanned sole leather, strongly impregnated with 
the Icy from the oohes, and a great many of the 
sinews and arteries were plain to be seen on the 
earth and rocks, but in such a state as not to be 
moved, excepting in small pieces, the size of a hand, 
which are now preserved In spirits 

Should nay doubts ante in the mind of the 
reader, of tlw correctness of the above statement, 
he can be iwnred to more than twenty witnesMS, 
who were present at the time of digging ^ 

Like all the artidea in Tk€ Ptesbylertan this 
one waa unngnod. Tks Prtshytman was a full* 


> ns FrartyCanaii 9 (2) : fi, 1839 
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■tied newspaper of two leaves and four pages. 
The fourth page was generally devoted to the 
printing of miscellaneous Items of saentilic and 
general educational interest. These were, on the 
whole, remarkably well wntten, and there can 
he little doubt that it was a page to which readers 
with saentihe interests looked forwani with 
pleasurable antia|iatIon Be this as it may, in 
July 1839, Benjamin Silliman of New Haven 
reprinted this unsigned article in The American 
Journal of Science and ArtSf prefaang it with the 
remark that "The following statement is so 
interesting and important that we give it a 
place, although it is dchnent in rcSponsibilily 
We request the unknown author to communicate 
with us directly " * 

The unknown author docs not appear to have 
complied with this request, he sernns to have 
been far too busy assorting the recovered bones 
of the animal referred to, and rcconstnicting it 
from them Furthermore. Mr. Albert Koch, our 
unknown author, was doing a not inconsiderable 
trade in live fossil bones which lie was excavat¬ 
ing In 1840 he sold a rollectJon of bones of 
mastodon and other extinct animals to a group 
of members of the American Philosophical So¬ 
ciety, who in turn presented tliem to the SodeCy 
W E Homer examined these bones and delivered 
a report on them at a meeting of the Society held 
Detober 2, 1840 * 

Actually what Koch had discovered m Gas¬ 
conade County was, aJmobt certainly, the re¬ 
mains of neither a mastodon nor a mammoth, but 
those of a ground sloth 11 was early in the year 
1840 that Koch unearthed the virtually compete 
skeleton of his mastodon This he promptly 
named the *'Mis 80 urluni," after the fact that it 
had been found in the Slate of Missouri (in 
Benton County) 

At the beginning of the year 1841 Koch pub¬ 
lished, at St Louis, Missoun, a pamphlet of mx~ 
teen pages describing the discovery of a fossil 
mastt^on, the "Missounum 

> The inaniinoth (mastodon? edi) i4iii Jomr Sci sod 
Arts 90 19S-200. 1S39. 

" Note of the remoios of the msstodoa, and eoaie other 
extinct snimsls, ooDtfted together in St. Louii. Missouri. 

^HS. PkUet Sec \ (13) 279-2fta. IMO 

*Deteript9en trf cW or Mwonri Lmetkau, 

Zoi09§r wUh iii tupposoi kabUs, Indiem J'rodihoms evn- 
temii ike LoeaUom prom wbonco it was e xhu med; AUe, 
Comperitous eftke WhaUt Croeedde And Miiuouftum, wHk 
ike LeeietkeUt As desenked im tke 42ii ekapier ef the Beek ^ 
Jek. St. Loub, P^tod by Cbos. Keci^, Na 22 OUve 
Street. 1841 (Oil tha yrilow cover d tha pamphlet the 
dote bprimtod" 1840.") 


Koch'a account of his Bad and his description 
of the skeleton were very well written, and show 
him to have been a collator of some ability and 
keen intelhgcnoc He recognized that the ** Mls- 
sourium" was a mastodon It was, In fact, an 
excellent spoamen of Mastodon amencanus, first 
desenbed by Kerrln 1792 as Elepkas amencanusP 
and subsequently figured by Richard Owen as the 
best preserved example of its kind * 

In the first <‘flition of his pamphlet nothing is 
said of any human artifacts assoaatod with the 
Gasconade County foosil remains. After ex¬ 
hibiting his "Missounum'' at St Ixiuis, Koch 
decided to take his prize specimen, tt^ther 
with a good part of his collection of fossils, 
to Europe l^fore embarking, he appears to 
have exhibited the "Mlsnourlum” at Louiiviilc, 
Kentucky Mere, in the summer of 1841, was 
issued an enlarged second edition of his pamphlet 
containing an account of "Evidence of Human 
Existence Contemporary with Fosul Animals."^ 
It u from this pamphlet that we discover that 
Albert Koch and the luthur of the unsigned 
article in The Presbyterian arc one and the same 
person Because of the importance of this new 
account of his discovery, it is reproduced here 
in his own words 

Eviobncb of Human Existcncb Contemposarv 
WITH Fossil Ahdiali 

It lb well known by all persona acquainted with 
geology, that it is admit^ oa a fact, that the 
maaiudono, together with the generality of anti¬ 
delux lan animaU, existed and became extinct pre¬ 
vious to the creation of the race of men, which 
luppoMtion was founded on the fact that no evidence 
of human existence could be traced back to, or 
found s'lCh, those antldeluvian animals The pon- 
tive cause of this 1 do not know My opbiioo, how¬ 
ever, is that thu want of evidence o( a former 
human race la, that thooe relicts of the ancient 
animal world generally, have been found accidentally 
by persons who were not aware of the Importaoce of 
a minute and cntical examination of the deposits 
dismteiTed by them, and therefore the scientific 

■H.F^Otixra. Prebaeddea 1 164 New Yort:, 1936 
• R, Owen, A Hieterj ^ Bdtith Feud Uemmels and 
Birds, 298, fig 102 London. 1846. ^ 

^ A pnmiA^ of 20 pigns, In gray-brown wrappers, with 
a good engraving of ^ "Mtssourium" on tbe front 
wrapper, and the note, "Second Edltxxi Enlarged " The 
pamphlet c e pc esen ti an entirely new printing. Tbe title- 
page axicUy follows tbe wording of tbs first sditloa, witii- 
oQC any atetement of edition or revisioa, but with tbs 
pteoe Slid name ef the new publlaher, "Loulsvilla, !&., 
nvntlea and Webslnger, Primers, 1841," Mbstitnted for 
theohL 
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obterver wai deprived, no doubt, often of the facU 
necenkry to be known in order to form correct 
opinions on this subject In view of this T deem it 
my duty to lay before the world what facts I have 
been able to gather on this interesting subject, which 
will be strong evidence in favor of my belief, that 
there was a human race existing contemporary uith 
those animals. 

These facts are as follows In October, ItUft, 1 
disinterred the remains of an animal uhich hud 
clawed feet and was of the size of an elephant 
This deposite was In Gasconade county, Missoim, 
on the shores of the Burbois nver The pnnnpal 
part of this animal had been consumed by a hre, 
which fire evidently had not been produced by a 
volcanic eruption, but hod been formed and kindled 
mechanically by human hands, as it appeared, for 
the purpose of destroying the before mentioned 
animal, which had been mired here and was unable 
to extneate itself The particulars of the trans¬ 
action were as follows 

A firmer in Gasconade county, Misaourt, per¬ 
ceived for some time a dingneeable taste in the 
water which he used for his household This water 
was taken out of a clear spring, situated in what is 
usually called a Uittom, near his house For the 
purpose of remedying this evil, he dug around and 
into the spring, thus to be enabled to enclose It 
afterwards as a well By doing so, he found several 
hones belonging to an animal of unusually large size 
Some were whole, some in fragments Also at the 
same time he found a stone knife and an Indian axe 
This circumstance created some excitement in the 
neighborhood, and these transactions were men¬ 
tioned to me sometime afterwards b> a Mr Wash, 
who lived In the vicinity 

On hearing this, I immediately made arrange¬ 
ments to proceed to the place On my arrival there, 
In Octob^, 1838, I found the prospects rather dull, 
as the bones which bad been dug out of the spring 
were pnncipally destroyed They had been re¬ 
moved from their place of embedment without the 
least care, and were of course more or less broken, 
then exposed to the air without any kind of pres¬ 
ervation being applied to them; and eventually 
what few remained tolerably whole, were broken by 
their cunous visitors to ascertain if they contained 
marrow, until the few remaining fragmenta were 
coUccted together by an Intelligent ||[entiemBn by 
the name of Bailey, residing in the neighborhood, 
who presented them to me, and assist e d me in my 
further researches. I found nine feet beneath the 
•urfact a layer ashes from six to twelve inches in 
thicknesa, mingled with charcoal, large pieces of 
wood partly burned, together with Indian imple¬ 
ments of war, as stone sitowheads, tomahawks, &c 
Ac. Also more than one hundred and fifty pieces of 
rocks, varying from three to twenty-five pounds in 
weight, whkh must have been carried here from the 


rocky shores of the Hurbois river, a distance of 300 
yards, as there was no rock, stones, or even gravel 
near to be found, and those pieces of rocks taken 
out of the ashes were preasely the same os that 
found on the rncr, which is a species of limestone, 
these had been throvin evidently with the intention 
of striking the animal I found the fore and hind 
foot standing in a perivrnHicular position, and like¬ 
wise the full length of ihe leg below the layer of 
ashes, so deep in mud and water that the fire had 
no effect upon them 

Ihe fore font of the animal lonhists of four toes 
and a thumb, uirh toe hns five joints, each last joiot 
armed with a claw, or long nail The thumb has 
two joints, the (rown of the fiMit in composed of four 
bones, joined tngpiher, and each connected to a toe 
On lop of this IS a thin, round Ume, connecting them 
with the shin bones The construction of this foot 
shows that it potmeiised much power in grasping and 
holding objects The hind font is smaller, and also 
has four toes, with five joints, but has no thumb 
The crown u entirely different in construction from 
that of the fore font \ few of the teeth appeared 
to have been broken oul bj the force of (he rocks 
thrown at the head of the animal, and were earned 
some little distante, so that they escaped in a 
measure the violence of the fire, and have all the 
api>earance of those of a camiv erous animal 

The second trace of human cMstence with these 
animals, 1 found dunng the excavation of the Mis¬ 
souri I.ev lathan There was cmbeddixl immediately 
under the femur, nr hind leg bone of this animal, an 
arrowhead of rObe colored fbnt, resembling those 
used by the Amenesn Indians, hut of larger size 
Tins was the only arrow head immedialcly with the 
skeleton, but In the same strata at a distance of 
five or MX feet, in a honzontal direction, four more 
arrow-heads were found, three of these were of the 
same formation as the preceding, the fourth was of 
very rude workmanshiji One of the last mentioned 
three was of agate, the others of blue flint These 
arrow-heads are indisputablv the work of human 
hands I examined the deposite in which they were 
embedded, and raised them out of their embedment 
with m> o^n hands* 

In this, the earliest account of ibc aascxsation 
of human ortifacta with the remains of foesll 
mammals in North America, wc have, oddly 
enough, one of the clearest and heat evidences of 
the antiquity uf man in North Anienca that bos 
ever bc<^ published Yet Koch'a statements 
have nearly always been dismissed as unworthy 
of belief He has been ndiculetl and completely 
■hut out of court. None of hia critics has ever 
taken the sliKhtest trouble to check any of his 
findings, although Koch clearly stated where his 

19-20 
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materials were to be found, even after he had 
sold them. No one has ever eumined hJs state¬ 
ments by checking them against the findings and 
diaooveries of later investigators, diocoverirs 
which in every detail assist to increase the prob- 
abitlty that tOich discovered whal he claimed to 
have discovered. 

Koch has been quite properly criticized for 
exaggerating the height of his mastodon and the 
length of his '^Hydiarchoe'' (Bastlosaurus), and 
of having the imagination of a Baron Munch¬ 
ausen,* but it does not seem to have occurred to 
anyone that no Munchausen could, without pre¬ 
vious example to lean upon, have given so ac¬ 
curate and detailed an account of his findings as 
did Koch 

Koch, who arrived in Amenca from Germany 
in or about 1835, appears to have earned a living 
by cf^lectlng fossils and by exhibiting and sdKng 
the more spectacular examples of Ins collectiofis. 
He was not a trained sdeiitist, and he made 
numerous errors in reconstructing his fossil ani¬ 
mals. He was evidently a good publicity man 
and something of a travding salesman la view 
of these facts it is not difficult to understand why 
his good faith has been doubted 
Writing in 1871, five years after the death of 
Koch, P. R. Hoy states Chat in March 1840 he 
visited the spot on the Pomme dc Terre where 
Koch had recently disinterred the skeleton of the 
'^Miisoarlum." Here he learned that the scap¬ 
ula of the "Miseourium” was actually discovered 
at a level of ftto /esf beneath the surface. This 
was sufficiently strong proof of Koch’s ’’want of 
accuracy " and ” lively imagination " to cause the 
gallant gentleman to delay reporting his findings 
until five years after the death of Koch and 
thirty-one years after his original 

In 1875, Janies D Dana examined Koch’s 
claims in an article which completely discredited 
Koch and many of his statements. He oon- 

•G. P MerrilL TA# Fif$i On4 Humdra Ym ^ 
AwmHcsb Gsdw 213-^5 New Ifaven, 1024 
>*PrcifeaMr VVIHism Bcrryinea Scott, the doyen of 
Amarlmi psJeoatolasfit^ with whom the nnlor author 
reoendy the piriisre <if dlwnudng Koch’t dalm to 
have dlnovcrsd human artlfacta, rtatH that he did not 
iStt how Koch could poedbly have Invented the etory 
PmCewor Scott hse blmeelf critidied Koefa'e fantastic re- 
Goni(TiiGtk» of hb foielh, but bdkves It blgUy prdbsUe 
the dbooveiy of ai^acU lo amodntlon with the 
remahie of maatodoii wme ectuaUy made. For Prol ei aor 
Soott'e earlier cHtldwn, aee hb ard^ ** American Elephant 
Mythe" {Smktms JfafDifae 1. 1887). 

P R. Hoy. Df. Mueounum ^en. V a f e r aK i l 

S- 147-148, 1871 


eluded with the words; ’'Taldiw ail things that 
have been reviewed into oonskleratioo, 1 think 
dicre is sufficient reason for regarding Dr. Koch’s 
evidence of the contemporaneity of Man and the 
Mastodon as scry doubtful/*'* 

t^erlier the same year, J, W. Foster had pub¬ 
lished the foUowing important slatementon Koch 
and his findings* 

The Iste Dr KocK, of St Louis, who dirioterred, 
In the Oesge Valley of Mieaoun, the skeleton of a 
maatodon which now forme so consplcuoue a feature 
ID the palaeontological department of the Brideh 
Museum, stated that, in connection therewith, were 
found flint arrowheads and remains of charcoal, as 
though the aborigines had attacked and destroyed 
the antmsi when mired This statement, at the 
time, was received by the scientific world with s 
sneer of contempt. It was my fortune to be thrown 
in company with Dr Koch for several days, during 
the last year of his life, and among other things I 
question^ him very pointedly as to the posdbUlty 
of hJs having been mistaken, when he asiHwd me 
in the most solcraa and emphatic manner, that his 
statement was true. He was an Indefatigable col¬ 
lector, and few men In this country, by Individual 
effort alone, have been more succesdul In bringing 
to light so many of the skeletons of the huge anli^s 
that roamed over the land or swarmed the seas of 
past ages. His knowledge in many branches of 
Natural History was considerable, but not of that 
exact character to bring out Important generalisa¬ 
tions. No one who knew him will question but 
that he was a competent observer, and to deny the 
accuracy of his statement is to accuse him of having 
attempt to perpetrate a scientific fraud It may 
be said, however, that the adentjfic opinion of this 
country regarded his statements in about the Mine 
light as the French gcologisti did those of M. Boucher 
dc Perthes, when he brought out his Aaltgwiffsi 
CMqmes^hnt Is with sb^nte distrust: but the 
one lived to see the truth of his observations ac¬ 
knowledged and their value appreciated, the other 
died with a cloud banging over his reputatioii.^ 

Dana was familiar with Fostet's af^Moisal ^ 
Koch's veradty, and amply chose a part of a 
sentence to rebut. The Ime, he declarsdr was 
not wbetber or not Kocb was attempting to 
perpetrate a scientific fraud, for adeace must be 
oonitantly oo guard against the wrong oondu- 
sions of men who are not competent to judge, 
yet who hold honest beliefa. The eaaential point, 
he argued , was that Koch was a traveling Mlea- 

" J. D. Dana. Oa Dr, Ksefa’s tfridsaos with teeud to 
tbs eontsmpocansity of maa and qisrtodea la MsMoiirL 
Am. /sw. sad 4rb, ssr S, hi 535-^ 1878. 

MJ.W.Fiwtw. PteJaMrilssssi^lkf/aMSdasfsf^ 
AmmkmitH, Chtesfoand Londeii, 1IT3. 
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man who lold entertainment to gullible proplop 
exafcgeratlng the magnificence of the akclclunn 
that were hie etock in trade, and that therefore 
hia judgment aa to what he had found was not 
to be trusted 

Thia ia, of courar, a fair and sound Judgment, 
for It b the tragedy of auch men ai Koch that 
even when they upeak the truth they shall not 
be believed Bearing this in mind, our task in 
the present paper must be to detemiinc the 
degree which attaches to the probability that 
Koch was speaking the truth. 

From Koch'a account it is clear that we are 
dealing with two separate finds of foasil animals 
with which human artifacts were anociatod In 
the first case the remains recovered in October 
1838 were, as far as we are able to judge from 
Koch’s desenpbon, almost certainly those of the 
ground sloth, Myloden harlanf* (Gravigrada) 
With the remains were found charcoal, ashes, 
partly burned wood, stone arrowheads, toma- 
hawloip “&c. &c ," and more than 150 rocks at a 
distance of more than 300 yards from the Burbois 
River, the nearest site of the occurrence of any¬ 
thing resembling such rocks 

The evidence teems to be indisputable The 
creature was caught m the mud, and there killed 
and partially consumed by the “Indians,” but 
the Btradgraphical evidence is insufliaent to 
permit of any age estimate of the deposit in 
which the sloth and the associated artifacts 
were found. 

For the mastodon, discovered early in 1840, 
Koch’s geological evidence is more satisfactory 
Here it is in his own words* 

Taa Location and Excavation of ihe Uonea 

The bemes were found by me near the shorr of 
the river La Pomm» tU Terre^ a tnlmtary of the 
Osage river. In Benton County, In the state of MiV 
•oori, bthnde 40 and longitude 18. There li every 
reason to believe that the Pomme de Terre, at some 
former period, was a large and magnificent streain, 
from one-half to three-fourths of a mile In breadth, 
and that Its waters washed the high and rocky bluffs 
on either side, where the marks of the rolling surges 
era now perbctly plain* they present a similar ap¬ 
pearance to that ^ the Missouri and Miarisaippi. 
ft appears from the different stmts, that since the 
Mls^riam ezistad, six or seven different changes 
haim taken placa here, by which the original bed of 

“ Prafaably the ssme nnimal described from Koch’s col- 
teCtim la 1843 by R Hsrbn, '* Description of the Bones 
of a NawFossfl Aotmal of theOrder Edenuis” Mw Jonr 

3ri.aii4itPtr44(l):6M0,1842), 


the Pomme de Terre was filled wilh as many dlf- 
fen nt strata, nhich are as follows 

The onginal stratum on which this former river 
flowed at the tune it was inhabited by the Mis- 
vjurium, and up to the time of its destruction, con- 
usted of quicksand, on the tuirfacc of Its stratum, 
and partly mingled with it, was Ihe de|>oMt of the 
before mentioned skeleton The next stratum from 
three to four feet in thickness, ninusting of a brown 
alluvial soil, in this all the remainder of the skeleton 
was contained, and coveretl by it This stratum 
wan mixed with a great quantity of vegetable matter, 
and most of this in a wonderful state of preservation, 
but what IS still more surpnsing, all of the vegetable 
rcmcuns arc tropical or very low southern production 
They consliitcd of large quantities of cypress burs, 
wood and bark, a great deal of tropical cane and 
tropical swamp mots, several stumpis of trees, if not 
logwood, yet faring a dose reKmblencc to it, even 
the greater part of a flower of the Strelitxia class, 
which, when destroyed, was not full blown, was 
discov'ered emliedded in this layer, also several stems 
of palmetto leaf, one posseshing all the fibers perfect, 
or nearly so To those who arc not acquaint^ with 
the nature of this plant, It is well to remark, that it 
Is not found at present farther north than the 
northern parts of LouuJana 

The time when the revolution of the earth took 
place, during which this before deKTibed animal 
lost Its life, was between the 15th of September and 
20th of October, which Is proven by the fact Just 
mentioned of the cypress burrs being found; from 
which circumstance might be readily inferred, that 
they had been tom by force from their parent stem 
before they had arrived at perfection and were 
invoKed in one common rum with the trees which 
bore them, these having been torn up by the roots, 
and twisted and split into a thousand pieces, appa-, 
rently by lightning, combined with a tremendous 
lempcsi nr tornado There i*i no sign or indication 
of any vpr> large trees, the cypmaea that were dia- 
covered Ixing the largest that were growing here 
at the time 

Through this stratum ran severel veins of iron 
ore—sufficient evidence of the antiquity of this de- 
posite Immediately over this was one of blue day, 
three feet in thlrknc^, the next was one of grevel 
9 to 18 Inches in thickness, so hard compresoed to¬ 
gether that It resembifd pudding stone, the next 
was a layer of giant blue clay, from 3 to 4 feet in 
thtekness, on this was another stratum of gravel, 
pf the same tbi^koeaa and appearance of the first 
one mentioned i this was succeeded by a layer of 
yellowihh day, from 2 to 3 feet in thickness; over 
this, a third layer of gravelt of the same appearance 
and thickneaa, and, at last, the present surface, con¬ 
sisting of a brownis]i clay, mingled with a few 
pebbles, and covered with large oak, maple and dm 
treea, which were as near as 1 could ascertain, from 
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80 to lOO yean old In the centre of the above 
mentioned drpoute waa a large apnng which ap¬ 
peared lo nee from the very boweU of the earth, as 
It was never affected by the severest rain, nor did 
It become lower by the longest drought 

About 200 yards from the said depoolte staiid«i 
a singularly formed rock, which not only bears the 
appearance, but can be considered as a monument 
of great antiquity, formed by nature, against whose 
rough and nigged sides can be distinctly traced. In 
deep and furrowed lines, the former course of angry 
waters, yet its summit Is full 30 feet al)o\e the 
present level of the Pomme de Terre The rock 
has the appearance of a pillar, on ihhose top rests a 
table rock far projecting over on every side, from 
the base of the pillar to the lower edge of the table 
Is 30 feet, and from the base down to the depowte of 
the bones is 16 feet—-making, from the stratum on 
which the bones were deposited to the edge of the 
table 46 feet 

By a minute and close examination, I found that 
the formation of said rock, os it now appears, was 
produced by lung action of the river against and 
around it, and hod the ri\er continued to act with 
the same force for one or two hundred ) c<trb longer, 
the pillar would have l>cen so far worn away, that 
the table must have fallen It now stands as an 
indisputable witness, that the water, at the time 
these animals existed, was at leabt 46 feet deep 

From this account it would seem that the 
artifacts found in aasonation with the bonc^ 
of the mastodon were recovered from a deposit^ 
which waa laid down m the late Pleistocene 

It will be noted that this account has been 
repnntcd from the third edition of Koch's pam¬ 
phlet, published at London in 1841 Koch ap¬ 
pears to have arrived in London in November or 
December of that year, but before that he had 
left Louisville to exhibit his collection of fossils 
at Philadelphia, where thooe wlm aaw it included 
a number of scientihe men At a meeting of 
the American Philosophical Society, October 1. 
1841, *'Dr. Hays invited the attention of the 
Sodet^ to a very extensive and highly interesting 
collection of foaail bones, chiefly of the Mastodon, 
recently brought to this aty by Mr Albert Koch, 
of Sl Louis."*' At the meeting of the Society 
held October 15* 1841, Dr, R Harlan drew atten¬ 
tion to the fact that '^Thcre ia now exhibiting at 
the Maoonlc Hall in Philaddphia, one of the most 
extensive and remarkable coHectiona of fossil 
bones of extinct species of mammals which have 

^ Albert Koch,’ Disertph^ ^ ikt MiiMounmm, or V£r- 
Mart loviaUbas, CaUdom iht Whole Food CoUoc- 
tiom» Third edltipn rDUrged. pp II-IJ London, 1841. 

■•me. Am. Phto. Soe. 2 |l9)' 102, 1841, 


hitherto been brought to light in this country, a 
gratiflcatioo for which our Sdeotifle community 
will acknowledge themselves indebted to the 
persQverencc of the enten^sing proprietor, Mr. 
Albert Koch of St Louis, Missouri" Very 
gently Harlan pointed out some of the grotesque 
errors committed by Koch in the articulation of 
the bones, adding that "no doubt" Koch's 
"ulterior researches would enable him to rectify 
(hese 

Fmm Koch's collection Harlan described part 
of the fossil remains of an animal which was 
undoubtedly a ground sloth, MyMon harfam," 
and probably identical with that referred to by 
Koch in hia pamphlet of 1841 

Hays claBoiflcd Koch's mastodon as belonging 
to the genus TeiracauMon This, as was later 
shown, was a nomenclatural error TeiracauUh 
don waa a name applied to mastodons with small 
tusks in the lower jaw, a valid morphological 
distinction It was, however, later proved to be 
but the normal juvenile condition, or a normal 
vanation, in Mastodon, thus making Totracanlo- 
don a s>monym of Mastodon 

n 

Shortly after his amval in London, Koch made 
arrangements to exhibit his odlection of fossils 
at Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly The exhibit was 
probably opened to the public ahortly b^orc 
Christmas, and proved an immediate success, 
being continued well into the year 1843, when 
the mastodon and some of the other fossils in 
the collection were purchased by the authoritiss 
of the Bntish Museum. But this is to anticipate 

For sale at the Hall Koch pnnted on enlarged 
version of his pamphlet, adding to it a catalogue 
of the fosBil tenea exhibited together with the 
mastodon 

Koch's apeamen of the mastodon was the 


** R Harlan Deacripiloa of ibc bonci of a new fovit 
animal of tha order Etecaio. i4n. /ear. Sci. and Arta 
44 (1). 69-80, 1842 

»>OUverP.Hay TkoFUisMm^lk§ MiddURoiiom^ 
Sortk Amsnoo and dt Yohthraitd Animde. 4. Carneela 
InsdtutkMi Waobiogtoa Publ, 322A, 1924. In Kbn'a 
ODltecdoa thoe were aho ranoias of aaothor grouiid slotk, 
Metflihtnnm. Set KsHui, op d/L 

The titte-poge of thli eodoa follows the wording of 
the seODiMl edlti^ with tha additioa, after the wwqb 
*'MlMMin LevUihan,” of the words '^Abd a Catalogue ^ 
the Whole Fossil Cdlectkau Third EdkiOB Etibnisd 
Loodoo. £. Fisber, Piioter, 33. CaoDoa Strart, C^, 
1841," There art 24 pages, lodudiiV ^ oovera, the 
catalogue occupying pp. 
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finest nample of its land ever to have been 
exhibited ui Enf^land, and scientiitB were very 
naturally much intorcsled in viewing it Rich¬ 
ard OwpO, the distuiKuishcd palaeontolofi:iBt and 
anatomist, was among the first to malce a study 
of the skeleton, and on February 23, 1842, read 
a memoir on it before the Geological Soriet> of 
London ** 

Owen commonced his paper with some remarks 
on the manner in which the Missourium was set 
up, and after pointing out certain miBtokes, “as 
well as the rc^iness with which Mr Kot'h, ihe 
proprietor, corrected an error rcspi*rting the first 
pair of ribs," he gave it ns his opinion that the 
Missounum was a male of the species Afastodon 

While making several cx>mmenta on the re¬ 
mainder of Koch's fossil collection, Owen was 
completely silent on the former's account of 
the associated human artifacts. 

Koch did not agree with Owen's concluBions, 
and on Apnl 6, 1842, read a paper lx*fore the 
Geological Soaety defending the position that 
the Missourium belonged to a distinct genus, 
namely, Tetracaulodon This is the conclusion, 
It will bie recalled, at which Hays of PhiUidelphui 
had arrived 

On an independent examination of the evi¬ 
dence Dr James Grant, in June of the same year, 
came to the support of Koch and Ha)8, sLitiiig 
that the Missourium should be recognized an 
belonging to the species Tetracaulodon kochn ” 

In the same issue of the Proceedtnfts of the 
Geological 5Socicty, Alexander Nasmyth pre¬ 
sented a report on the microscopic structure of 
the tusks of the Missounum " 

In 1843 Owen's article of the preceding year 
was reprinted in the Annals and Afaiasine of 
Natural Htsiaryf* 

Sometime during 1843 Koch took his colUr- 


** R Owen Report on the Miuciuriuni now cxhibilins 
St tbs EgyptUn HsU, with an inqHlry into ihe dainiH of Llic 
Tfitrsfisnlodon to gcaenc dieUnctkm Prar Gf^ Sor 
london S, pt, 2 (87). 689-695, 1642 

■ A. Koa. On ths gmiu Tetracoukidon Proe Gfcl 
See. Lemdou S. pt 2 (87). 714-716, 1842 

■ J Crsnt. On tlw *tnicture and hletory at the roastn- 
doateid aalmab of North AoktIcu Proc CeM Soc 
lendeu 8, pt 2 (90)* 77(F77I. 1842 

* A. Naamyik. On tho mlMta ■tnicture of the tnike of 
esdact BttstodootoU aniroale. Prpc Gral Set. Letidpn 3, 
pc. a («»): 775-780, 1842 Sre p 779. 

■■ R. Owen. Report on thi MiHourlum now exbitHtliw 
af lbs Hall wlrb an Inquiry Into the daiine of 

tbs Tctncanlodon to fencric (Uaiiwiioa Aen, end Jfof. 
NoL ffist U. 147-153, 1843, 


lions to Ireland where they, together with the 
Mibouunum, were exhibited at Dublin Here 
appeared the "Fifth edition, enlarged," of his 
pamphlet together with a new titlc*-page and a 
completely rewritten ami revised text* In the 
" Preface," aililitl u) this edition, Koch wntes 
(p 2) "Previmih to niv coninienciiig this Trea¬ 
tise, I wish pnriuular1> to ineniioii, th.it 1 have 
not only devoted the grealir jMrt of ni> life to 
the theorclicdl Btiid> u( Natural History, but 
have als4i made m>HcIf intinintel> .irqunintc*(l 
Hilh ihe practical parr of it " 

There 18 good reason to believe that tins boast 
was somewhat of an oversLati'ment 

Laite, probably, in 1843 Kcx:h packed up once 
nuin^ and took a good part of hia cnllectiona to 
Europe, this time heading straight for Berlin 
Here his collivtion aroused ronsidcrublc interest, 
and, doubtless in order to satisfy some of this 
iiiterest, he prepared a l>ook, which, however, was 
not publisJiLxl until 1845 ** 

In tins volume Koch discusses the subject of 
pn'hibtonr life in general and the Missounum in 
piirlicular, while no h*Bb than 46 pages are de- 
votixl to (he (k*scriplion and discussion of his 
discxiven' of human artifacts together with the 
remains of the mastodon (pp 53-99) 

Meanuhile, in Ma> 1844, Koch packed up his 
fosbit ('olU'ction, hiiving previously disposed of the 
mastodon and sonic other fossils to the Bntish 
Mubeum, and retunied to America It is said 
that he rcceivnl for the skeleton a sum of 
$2,000 (HitriglU, and an annuity of $1,000 a year 
He drew the nnnuit> for twenty-six years, until 
his death at Sr l^uis m 1866 Immediately 


■■ ojthe Mts^ourtum 1 kertjtocaulodtm (Korh), 

or AfuMsfi Leeudhan, (Levulhan MUmurieiuu,) (ofW/ker 
wUh Us supposed kabtls, and Indtan 7 radtlums, aiso^ com¬ 
parison an the ]Vkak, Cfotaddo, and Atusauftnm, vUk the 
LevuUkant as detertbed in ike 4}d Chapter of ikr Hook of Job, 
bv Albert Kuch IVInled by C C rooken, 87 Chjpel Stneet, 
Dubbn 28 pp , 8*, 1B4J Wedgewnod blue wrappers, on 
the front of which ihorr u a wood (7) engraving of (hp 
MiMHJununi, beneath whuec ribi there kUnJi an Indian 
with apear In hand To the right, for rompaneon, there Is 
figured an ladlan clcphajit romplclc with mahout 
H Albert C Koch Dio Rieionthiero dor t/rwett oder das 
nenontdockio Musonnitm TkerUtoeaulodon {Si e ka l oa km ans 
Missouri) end Jto Maitodantoidem im AUiomfttton ntod 
Botandom, Mbrf TfetMum, das vtele, uns dunJt thro Loher- 
fUlo hakannl nowordane 1 hiooo wckl prdaiamUistk, stmdem 
Monsckongesfkoek/i warn Berlin, Verlag 
von Alcaander fXiDcker vii+99, 8 pi, 1845 
■* Infumution kindly Mipptird by Dr Harold A Bulger 
of the School of Medicine cif WiUhlngtoii UnEv«i«liy nod 
Librarian tu tlwrAcsdemy of Natural SclpDoti of St LouU 
But oee Dana, this paper, p, 415. 
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after hii return to America he Kt out again upon 
hia foaaJ-collecting travels. In Alabama, In 
March 1845, he discovered what he called a 
gigantic font! reptile,” the "Hydrorgoa” or 
” HydrarchuB.” Thia, aa we learn from the pam¬ 
phlets published by him, was exhibited Ln New 
York dunng Che summer of 1845 “ The exhi¬ 
bition was held in the Apollo Rooms on Broadway 
and attracted a considerable amount of attention 
from both the public and the press Here, too, 
among other things, Koch exhibited the arrow¬ 
head which be had discovered with his Brst fossil, 
and this, in particular, drew expresnons of the 
greatest interest from the press The edition of 
Koch's pamphlet describing the "llydrarchus” 
was soon exhausted, and a second edition with a 
significantly new title-page was issued at once ** 

The substitution of Harlan's name for that of 
SdJiman for the “spcdes” of his ”Hydrarcbus” 
was a ”tacit” admissian of the fact that this 
”sea-serpent” was in reality a fossil cetacean 
earlier named by Harlan, from the remains of a 
very incompilete specimen, Bastiosaurus ceiouies, 
Owen had desonbkl a speamen os early as 1832 
under the name ZsagMoa, while the specimen 
desenbed by Harlan was discovered by S. B 
Buckley in 1842. Three long and interesting 
discusuons of the exhibition at the Apollo Rooms 
or Saloon are reprinted at the end o( this pam¬ 
phlet, respectively from the Neuh York DtssonUr, 
the Now-York Eoangdtsi, and the New-York 
Mornini News. 

On the title-pages of these pamphlets it will be 
observed that Koch Is for the first time referred 
to as ” Doctor ” Whether Koch arrogated this 


Hydfarg^, or Grrol 51m Swpewl rf AlahmOt in 

kmifk, 7^00Iks. wMcb, Hem edUbUing at tk§ ApoUaSdaan, 
4t0 Broaimay AdmUtanes 2S cants.-—Dascripttom «/ tka 
Mjdrargus Sdiimanit (Kodi) A (hgantic foint ReptiUt 
0 f 51 m 5W^«ii^ latdy dss ccmfsd by tka anther in $ka State 
cj MtoAons, Hank li4S TofaW vilJk terns gfsotegjknl 
tbsem^kens made an diffgrant fa r m a titm s aftka racks dnrtng 
a gsnitgtnl tear ikraugk tka Basterwt Wasitrn and Sautkam 
parts tjftka United Statm, m years 1844~45i by Doctor 
Albert C Koch, Con»ondliig Member of the SadeOse 
of HeOe, sod Dreaden, Ac, New York. 16 pp^ 8*. IMS 
r * Deetrtphen sf Ike Rydrankes ilwieni^ (Koch {The 
OMM Sfiltesaff, u ckemgai te /farioof, by the parUculeir 
desire ^ Prdassar JitfuMii.) A OtganHe Fessu Be phi t: 
TftUfy diecoeartd by tke AnAar, ist tm State rf Atabamot 
diarckt 1843 Tegstkw mitk seme gsaiegteat ab s e n mtiens 
mode an d^erantjenmatiens ike racks, dnrtng # jee l e gm n t 
tear ikran^ tke Eatlem, Wadem, and Sen t krm paru ci tke 
tfmeted States, m tke years 1844^1843. By Ddcto- Albert 
C Koch Corr Mp o nrihn Member of the SodeUee of 
KsUe, sod of Draedeo, Ac. Seoood Edltloo, New-Yorki 
24 pp., V,IU$. 


title unto bimsdf or whether it was oooferred 
upon him, we do not know. 

Before leaving Germany to return to the 
United States, Koch sold a good part of his 
collection of fossils to the Royal Museum of the 
University of Berlin With these fosssls Koch 
also sold some of the artifacts and other mate¬ 
rials he had recovered together with the bones of 
the mastodon 

SomeLime dunng the exhibition of the skeleton 
of ”llydrarchos” on Broadway in New York, 
Jeffries Wyman examined the grotesque reoon- 
stniction and published his report on it in 
November of the same year ” 

Wyman showed that the "Hydrarchos” was 
not a reptile but a mammal, and that the re- 
mauii belonged to more than one animal. Ports 
of the paddle were not bones but the casts of the 
cavities of a camerated shdl, a species of Nau~ 
ttlus It was a repetition of such errors which 
served to bring Koch into disrepute among 
saentists. This specimen was sub^uently de¬ 
stroyed in the great fire of Chicago 

While Wyman was reading his paper on the 
”Hydrarchos” to the Boston Society of Natural 
History, Koch was exhibiting the subject of that 
paper in Boston itself. Here it was that Charles 
Lyell saw it in October 1845. He writes. 

During the first part of my stay in Boston, October, 
1845, we one day saw the walls in the principal 
strecu covered irith placards, Ln which the words 
SEA SERPENT ALIVE figur^ coaq>kuouily On 
approaching near enough to read the smaller type of 
this advertisement, I found that Mr. Koch was about 
to exhibit to the Bostonians the fossU skeleton of 
‘'that oolosial and terrible reptile the sea serpent, 
which, when aline, measured thirty feet in dreum- 
ference ” The public was also Informed that this 
hydmrchos, or water king, was the leviathan of the 
Biook of Job, chapter xli.** 

Lyell adds that ”ln the ofnnioa of the best 
comparative anatomists " Koch's hydrarchos was 
DO snake but a cetacean. Later in his book 
Lyell records, under date of February 4,1846, a 
vivt to the exact spot, 4) miles souUiwest from 
Clarkesville, Alabama, where Koch dMntcared a 
portion of the skeleton of the hydrarchos, and 
menbons that portkms of the vertebral column 
"wore procured in-Washington county, fifteen 


■■J. Wyman. Hydrarchos SDUmaaL Free. Baden See, 
Hat HisL 2i 65-68, IMS 

^ClMrles Lyell A Sseend Visit te tke United Slaietid 
Serik Amerk O t voL 1. Loodcaii 1J1-152| 1849| Nsw 
York: 107-106. 1840. 
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distant in a direct line from this place^ 
where the head was discovered."** 

In a letter to Benjamin SUliman, Jr., dated 
February 4,1846, Lydl repeats these details.** 

In 18M, James D. Dana, in his editorial 
capacity, wrote a devastating account of Koch’s 
"Hydrarchos" in TAs American Journal of Sc%^ 
once, to which he added some remarks on the 
’’Missouri Leviathan," slating, among other 
things, that " the trustees of the British Museum 
paid the owner £1000 sterling (not '£2000') for 
this skeleton, and £300 additional for some ac¬ 
companying bones This we know from the 
very best authority 

Early in 1846 Koch, together with his "Hydr- 
archos" and other specimens, sailed for Germany. 
Here he exhibited in Berlin and later in Dresden. 
In the latter aty the "Hydrarchos” attracted 
the attention of the great anatomist C G Cams, 
who, having made a study of it, published a 
monograph on the specimen in 1847 ** 

Ahiong the prize exhibits in Koch’s collection 
at Berlin was the "Hydrarchus," an enormous 
fossil oetaopan (actually Basiiosaurus cetouiex). 
It is, almost certainly, this skeleton which, it Is 
said, Koch sold for a yearly pension of 1,000 
Reichstalem to King Frederick Wilhelm iV for 
the anatomical collection of the Royal Mi»eum 
in Berlin. This skeleton consisted of the remaias 
of at least 6ve individual cetaceans of at least 
two genera (but mostly BasHesaurus) besides 
some wholly extraneous bits The surviving 
parts are in the Umversity of Berlin. 

In 1847 Koch published a volume deacnbing 
his travels in the United States during the years 
1844 to 1846.** 

By the end of July 1847 Koch was once again 
back in the United States in search of the remains 
of another "Hydrarchos." By February 1848 he 
had succeeded in recovering the fosril remains of 
several spedmens In Washington County, Ala- 

•IbU,Zi 74-75. 

Jomr &«., iw 2, 1. 313, 1844. 

** Usinei D. Dsns.] “Z6iigiodoiiCstoidei"sfid"Mss- 
todon Gigsotaat." Am. Jmtr Sri., kt 2, 2 120-133, 

1844. 

■ C, G. Canu. RanhaU tuiogU c kor, unoiomiseMw ssd 
MskgiKfar (/iriwfsdhisfss 4bm isi umie' dm Namm 
BgimxMei mtDr.A C Koch murM nock Smropa p b rae k B 
md im Drmim pomfmiU SM t U . Dreadsa 

uttd Arnotdlichfi Budiksadlunf: vil-t-IO, 7 pi, 

folk, 1847 

^ A. C, Koeb. JWm dunk earn TkcQ dm ymrdmmtm 
SMot ms ifsrdssMPils in Wm Jnknu 1844 Mi 1846. 
Dmdm iui4 Ldpsig, ArnoktlibN BncAhsacfliiag; 102 pp., 

r.lML 


banuL Early in 1849, Koch, who had by now 
practically become a trans-Atlantic commuter, 
was in Di^en exhibiting his finds to the public, 
and telling that same public something ab^t the 
Amencan Indian and hjs relations with the 
whites.*’ 

HI 

We do not encounter Koch again until the 
year 1853 when he appears to have been on tour 
with his fnend "Hydrarchos " At New Orleans 
in that year lie published a pamphlet describing 
the creature 

Evidently Koch was still traveling around the 
country exhibiting his startling specimens of 
prehistonc life But shortly after this, Koch re¬ 
turned to St Louis where he seems to have 
settled down to a more tranquil existence Here 
Koch joined the newly founded Academy of 
Sdoice of St Louis where, on January 26, 1857, 
he was appointed Chairman of the standing com- 
mittee on Comparative Anatomy. On the same 
day Koch, possibly feeling that iniulfident at¬ 
tention hod been paid to his discovery of the 
association of human artifacts with the remains 
of fossil mammals, read an important paper on 
the subject 

In describing the artifacts found with the 
remains of the ground sloth, Koch adds some 
interesting new evidence He wntes. 

The two arrow-heads found with the bones were 
In such a position as to funiibh evidence stJI more 
roDclurive, perhaps, than in the other case, of their 
being of equal if not older date, than the bones 


Knm BmMrkungen ubtr dis asx mArmgn AfUn 
hmektrndt Pam&U dm Hydrankn, dm grOssUm nmd ge- 
walhgrimi RnnbMmt dm VrwrU Ndba ststgia Wmitn 
dbm dt4 Anffindumg dm MU Jemm Familtegtkdrmtden 

Zmg^cdom, wsbAcf 1848 sssi V€rfamm in Alabama g^undan 
umd ton da murti noth Dmdan gebradU myada bfU nnm 
ZwaUtn Abthoilungt amibalUnd smtgs mo^tckifm Kuna 
rntbSlio Kampfsanon dm Indtanm mil dtu IVtuMon An- 
titdlmu Ammika*t Von Dr Allwt C. Koch Drvsdsn, 
Drude der KSalgl HonMichdrudcerel, von C C Mrinhold 
und S4h« 32 pp., r 118492. 

*^J}mmtpHon of tin FawtiPf of Animals now Eaisncl, bnt 
Knomn la tin SamUi/U World nndm iko A pp o U a h m of 
Byttiar^aa. Bm Dr. Albert Koch Now Oriora Printed 
■t the Officicf Ur Dally True Delta, 1853 A pamphlet of 
14 pages, Indudlngths most istsmitlngly spectacular pmk 
vnippSro, on Whl^, among other things, is pristad that 
pare of the 41st chapter of Job which r^ers to tba 
Leviathan. 

■A C. Koch. Maatodoo ramalns, in the Sate of 
Missouri, tPgethor with evkknoss of tha oisteaoe of man 
contsPipofanwiBdy with the mastodon. TVaii# Acad Sri. 
StlMril 61-44, 1857. 
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themaclvei; for, besides that they were found In a 
layer of vegetable mould which was covered by 
twenty feet In thickness of alternate layers of sand, 
clay and gravel, one 6f the arrow-heads lay under¬ 
neath the thigh-bone of the skeleton, the bone 
actually resting in contact upon it, so that it could 
not have been brought thither after the deposit of 
the bone, a fact which I was careful thortiught> to 
iii\rsugate 

This layer of vegetable mould was some five or 
six feet thick, and the arrow-hcddn and bone^ were 
found, not upon lU surface but deeply bunud in it, 
together with fragments of wood ami ruois and logs 
and conet of cypress: but no pebbles were observed 
in It Above this layer of mould there were six un¬ 
disturbed layers of clay, sand, and gravel, vis , 
three of greyish clay, and thr^ of pebbly gravel 
mixed with coarse sand. In all, twenty feet In ihlck- 
ness, ond a forest of old trees was standing on the 
surface soil. This bottom w still subject to ocra- 
sional overflow, in very high stages of water 

If we consider the manner in which these nver 
bottoms have been formed, as it has been admirably 
Illustrated by Prof Swallow (Rep of Cicol Sur 
Misaouri),^ the layers of vegetable mould appeanng 
to have been formed at the bottom of lakes, or in 
swampy depreseioas, left filled with water on the 
retiring of great overflows, or on a change of the 
bed of the nver, at distant penods of time, and that, 
in these lakes and depresdons. a deposit, at first, of 
clayey sediment, and then, of decaying vegetable 
matters, gradually accumulates to a consulerable 
depth, before another overflow covers the whole, 
again, with layer of sand and gravel, ir would seem 
necessanly to be inferred, that this animal must 
have perished in such a lake, or swamp, and that 
his skdeton, being thus quietly depoeiiod, was slowly 
covered over in the course of the gradual formation 
of the vegetable la>er, and that it could not have 
been drifted by the high waters of the nver from 
another and older position to be re deposited upon 
the arrow-head at a period later than that in which 
the Mastodon Lived ^ 

Dr. A WializonuB, president of the Academy, 
was quite unconvinced by Koch's account of his 
findings, and on March 8, 1858, read a paper in 
which, by a now familiar means, he attempted to 
explain away Kodi’s arguments and evidence.^ 
Dr WialUenua* paper could well serve as the 
type specimen of the attitude which is defined 
.in^the expresaion ^Tro from Miaourfl" 

c Slrallow Tk§ Fva and Sund Ammal lUptrit 
^ lAs GssfsfBCsi Sarasy s/ Miimri. Jefftrsoa Oty, 1855 

« Koch, edii 63-64. 

* A WuHschub. Was maa oontamponiieous with the 
mastodoo? TVeiu, Si. UuU li l68-i7l, 185S, 


At the meeting of the Academy held cm April 
5, 1858, Koch m^e the following reply* 

Dr, Koch suted, la relation to the bones of 
Mastodon discovered by him in Gasconade Co, in 
1839, and referred to by Dr Wlsllzenus (n the paper 
read by him, at a late meeting of the Academy, that, 
at the time when he made the discovery alluded to, 
he hod been fully aware of its importance, and, ac¬ 
cordingly, hod taken care to preseive all the bones, 
(of which fact Dr W seemed not aware,) os well 
those which were partially burned as those which 
were unburni, all the weapons and other objects 
mentioned in his published paper, consisting of two 
stone axes, several stone spears, and arrow-heads, all 
bearing evidence of the action of fire, and, also, por¬ 
tions of the wood anders, charcoal, and ashes, 
samples of the clay in which the anlmsl had been 
mirH, and of the black alluvium by which the bones 
had been covered afterwards,—and that they were 
now in the Royal Museum of the Univeroity of 
Berlin, where any person might examine them 
They hod been exhibited, soon after their discovery 
and exhumauon, in St Louts, in Philadelphia, and 
in I^ndon, where they had attracted the attention 
of the late Drs. Harlan and Morton, Sir Charles 
Lyell, and other distinguished scientific gentlemen. 

Concerning the arrow-head lying underneath the 
femur of the Mastodon, In Benton Co Mo, he 
would further state, that the place where the arrow¬ 
head had come in contact with the hone could still 
be discriminated by its greater whiteness, the re¬ 
mainder of the bone's surface being of a hrowniah 
color Dr K exhibited a profile section of the 
deposits cut through in the excavatmn at this lo« 
cality He obser\'ed further, that, so far as he 
knew, only five skeletons of M ftgaiiteus^yU thus 
far been discovered, the bones of wh^lSd BOt 
been so far separated and matteredpreclude 
their bring brought together again j^HSrranged so 
as to form a completely articulaftipweleton Of 
these five, one had formerly been ett^ted at feale's 
Museum, in Philadelphia, tfaere was one In Balti¬ 
more, one on the continent of Europe; die skeleton 
found in Benton Ca, Mo. (now in London); and, 
lastly, that of the late Dr. John C. Warren, in 
Boston, Mass.* 


It will be observed that in his reply Kbdi 
refers to the redialai oi the animal found at 
GascDnade County in “1839" as bekmging to 
a mastodon. Th^ description he nve of thoec 
remains fits the ground sloth, and oy no stretch 
of the imaginathHi can it Im made to fit the 
mastodon. This is one ccmtradictimi whldi 
has esca p ed Koch's critice. It may possibly be 


^Jcmmal of ths Proosediiigs, April S. 1858. 
dead. SO. Sl Uuii i (3)i 116-117, 1860. 
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reconciled if we aBsunie that tn Koch a ground 
iloth waa me good as a mastodon I 

Rising to the support of Koch 

Mr [N.] Holmes remarked, touching thii subject, 
that he did not agree with Dr Wislizenus that it 
could be considered "a hasty and thus far unwar¬ 
ranted supposidon that Man had existed rnntem- 
poraneously with the Mastodon " Nor could ihc Af. 
iiganteus be considered as an ante-dilu\ial rather 
than a post-diluvial animal Properly speaking, 
there hsd been no such geological era as a dilu\ial 
period Diluvium or marine drift and alluvium or 
fresh-water drift had been common tn all geological 
periods since there had been land above water 
Thb subject had been amply illustrated by Prof 
Hitchcock (Surface Geol Prof R Owen, of 
London, had expressed the opinion (Brit Fos Mam ) 
that It waa negative evidence only that excluded 
Man from the Pliocene fauna of the Bntish Isles 
Pictet had considered the question to be What 
animals Inhabited Europe when Man first appeared 
there, and thence, at what geological epoch his 
origin was to be placed? And this learned author 
(Trait, dc Pal£., Vol I ), admitting with other PaJac- 
ootologistB, that there were, as >'et, no positive proofs 
of the existence of Man, In Europie, dunng the Older 
Pliocene, nor as early as the greet northern boulder 
drift of the Newer Pliocene, had nevertheless con¬ 
cluded, that Man had established himself in that 
country but a short tune after that dnft, the con¬ 
tinent not having been wholly submerged, that these 
first Inhabitanta saw the cavern bears, elephant, 
rhinoceros, and other animals of the Older Pliocene 
age, which became extinct m Europe in the Newer 
Pliocene; and that some uf them were the victims 
of the same Inundations which hod filled the caverns 
with the bones of these animals, human bones having 
been found mingled together with them in the same 
deposits and ca\es, rolled and water-worn in like 
manner, and In the same altered condition of their 
texture And this would seem to be roncluMve of 
their contemporaneousness.^ In America, the Rhi¬ 
noceros had not been found in deposiu later than 
the Miocene, nor the Af. itganUui in deposits earlier 
thin the Post-Pliocene, and thu age was later than 
the cavern epoch Prof F S Holmes of Charleston, 
S C . had lately established that not only the tapir, 
peccary, racoon, opossum, deer, elk, and musk-rat, 
of species still living, but some domettlcanlina]s,a1so, 
as the hone, sheep, hog, and ox, which (so far si 
positive evidence went) became extinct before the 


^E. Hltdmock. lUiistrstaoas of uirCsoe geology. 

CaiOr. 9. MS5. 1857 

* R. Owen. A Hilary pf BrOuh FoisU Afpmmalt awd 
Bkdi: mil. Loodoo, 1846. 

J. Pictet. TnitS ASmhJain dp p pU otUchgU m 
Mrfsir# ssftmifs dps ssmmsx /pUiUm. 119-124, GenAve, 
1844. 


arrival of the white race in America, were con- 
tempiorarieB with the Mastodon, Megatherium, and 
Megalonyx, on this continent, in the time of the 
Post-Pliocene deixMits of South Carolina, and In this 
tonclusion hr had the connirroncc of Agasdi It 
vvas very certain that neither'the entire surface 
drained by thr MissiBMppi, ncir the i^holc snuthem 
portion of thi’ United States, had been submerged 
under the ocean, since the Post Pliocene era, so as 
tn (.ut off the stream and succession of mammalian 
life 

Professor Holmes had further expressed the 
opinion, that although "it has been acknowledged 
that the mastodon, megatherium, elephant, glyp- 
tudon, and two species of hquine genera, etc , are 
entirely extinct, yet the discoxenes made of the re¬ 
mains of e\rn Mime uf these would indicate that they 
still existed at a jKnod so recent, that, In the language 
uf Prof Leidy, "it is probable the red man witnessed 
their declining existence "—(Post-Pliocene Foss., 
1858)*' It was not thr purpose of Mr H to allude 
to the proofs, that existed, of the contemporaneous¬ 
ness of Man and ihr Mastodon on this continent, but 
merely to olnerw, that the researthes of eminent 
(^eologmts seemed, thus far, to ha\e furnished no 
■cirntlfic ground of objection by way of antecedent 
improhabilily against the hypothesis ** 

A novel attempt to explain away Koch's find- 
ingn was made in 1875 by Dr Edward Andrews, 
then Professor of Surgery in the Chicago Medical 
Oillegp Taking courage from Dana's article he 
CHI'S the testimony uf Hoy against Koch, and 
then points out that ‘*it is a very common thing 
in very dry seasons for a pisat-bcd to be acci¬ 
dentally set on fire and rompletoly burned up. 

The skeleton in Gasconade County may 
have been scorched in this way 

So ends the story of the earliest account of the 
discovery of human artifacts m association with 
the remains of fossil mammals in North America 

Neither in America nor in Europe was there 
apparently sufficumt real interest in the possible 
contemporaneity of man with extinct mammals 
Though several distinguished saentists like 
Owen, Pictet, and others, had unequivocally 
given It as Ihetr opinion that such an associa¬ 
tion was more than likely, and Owen had gone 

** F, S. Holmes. Xpmaint cf Domnitc A ntmaU J)it~ 
eoHTpd Among Ppst~Pl*iecpn$ FiunU in Sontk-CafoUna. 
Charleston, S C, 1858, p 11. quoting from Lridy'e letter, 
dated Feb 10, 1857. pubbibed In J C. Nott and G. R 
GUddon, /sdiffiimij Fofu pf tkp EsoA Philadelphia, 
1857. 

"Jouhial of the Procredingi, Apnl 5, 1858. Trsiu. 
Arad. SLLanff 1 (2) 117-118,1860 

** R Andrewi.’ Dr. Koch and Hie Mlisoun mutodon. 
Am Jtmt. Scu mnd Artt, ler 3, lOx 32-S4, 1875 
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00 for a« to quote a Fraich paraJIcI to Kocli'a 
example—without, however, any reference to 
the latter—ol such an aeaociatlon, and had even 
jtiven hia aaMnt to it,^ no one of Koch'a con¬ 
temporaries sought to inquire further into his 
important discovery. Benjamin Silliman had 
made an effort toieam something more of Koch’s 
discovery, the importance of which he seems at 
mice to have understood, but he was apparently 
prevented from proceeding further for ^e good 
reason that no response appears to have been 
forthcoming to his inquiry, and ha evidently 
failed to see Koch's pamphlets. It would also 
appear almost certain that Koch did not see 
Silliman's appeal to him in TAs American Journal 
of Sdonce and Arts until years later, for Koch 
would most assuredly not have failed to answer 
that appeal In good dme had he seen it 
No doubt Koch had his private supporters, 
but in the public world of science, with the ex¬ 
ception of the wdl-infoimed Mr Holmes of St 
Louis, he seems to have had very few. Since 
Koch's onginaJ announcement of 1B89 much 
evidence has accumulated which in every way 
tends to oorrobwate the findings and inferences 


‘"Own wroce '*Tfa«re n evidenoe Uuc the great Bos 
primtn%us, snd the unsU Bos iempfnmst which date, by 
fouile, from the time of the Mammoth, oontlsucd to edst 
in this Island after It became inhabit^ by man " And 
in a footneXe td(h. " Both the Urui {Bos pnimtsmus) sad 
the Btson pnscus appear to have bm contemporary with 
Mon In the North of continental Europe Their sheletou 
have been found, with that of a large variety of Rdn-deer 
which existed In Germany in the time of Todtiii, in a bog 
in Scania by ProfcMor Nillaoo, and are pre mr ved in the 
Museum at Lund My friend Mr. Murichlaon write* to 
me. 'Thb Urn* i* moot remarhoUe in exhildtinga wound 
of the ipophyila of the seco n d dorioJ vertebra, apparently 
Inflicted with a javelin of one of tbs oborlgtoai, tha hole 
left by which (offering ita larger orifice towmd* the head 
of the Ox, and the imaller oriBce towardi ita rump), wm 
exactly fitted by Mlbon with one of the bead* of the an- 
cient^tone javeUns coQected and dwuibtd by that ex¬ 
celled NatUfwlbt, in hb Work, eadtJed 5haiidfjweMaa 
JVefdfn'j Cfr-/aaaasd^, Lund, 1843 ThumxtnimenCfVme- 
turad the booa and (feoetrated to the epophysb of the 
third doTMl vortebre, which b olio injured The fractured 
poitloiM era so well cemented that Nilbon thinks the uil- 
- moJ probably lived two or three yean after Tiie wound 
mutt have been Inflicted ovet the homo, apd tbf Javelin 
must have bera hurled with prodigioos force.' 

*^1 am much dbpoaed to ament to this Interpretatloa 
*of the wound of the greet extioct Ox. It b hard to con- 
osive how such a wound could have been inflicted by the 
bom of anocher Urde; but. In Interpreting thma tvidenoei 
of primeval howllity, the combative butlnols aad pointed 
woapoi ia of the Og Doer-tribe, ore always to be tahen 
JntD ocooaDt." (Richero Owen. A Hidiry sf ikUisk 
g^flsssd Mammals assi Btriss^natBL London, 1844i) 


of Koch eatabliohing the c on t em poraneity of 
man, ground sloth, and mastodon in North 
America. 

In 1846, some seven years after Koch's dia- 
oovery, there was found at Natebex, Miaaissippi, 
part of a human pelvic bone together with the 
remains of tho ground sloth, mastodon, and other 
extinct animals. Though not completely sub¬ 
stantiated, the claim remains probable The 
best substantiated discoveries, for the most part, 
belong to the present century Reference may 
be made, to name but a few, to the discoveries at 
Pbtter Creek Cave, California, in 1904;** at Vero, 
Florida, in 1915;"and at Metboume, Florida, in 
1923 ** In all these cases human artifacts were 
found together with the remains of ground sloths 
and mastodon, while at Vero some human bones 
were actually found associated. 

In 1935 J. T. Sanford described a find of 
mastodon remains in aswdation with human 
artifacts. The find was made in the fail of 
1930 some 2} milee SE. of the town of Cromwell, 
in Noble County, Indiana, on the site of a dried- 
up pond at a depth of two feet Here, as in 
the example of Koch, the remains had b^ ex¬ 
posed to fire Sanford's condution is of Interest. 
He writes, "PoMibly the Richmond mastodon 
was blled by a l»nd of primitive hunters 
Driven, perhaps for days, prodded by stone 
pelted darts and finally harasMd by fire, he 
sought refuge in a little 

The account of the Rlditnond mastodon reads 
almost like a duplicate of Koch's discovery. 
Interestingly enough a similar discovery has bem 
reported from Ecuador by Max Uhle, in which 
human artifacts were found together with the 
remains of a. mastodon which hod Itself been 
exposed to fire ** 

For tbs best scepunt of maay oimlUf dlsooveriet mads 
In the nlnstaanth sad twentieth oenturiei ns E. H. 
Sellordo, '*Eai1y Man b Ajamka*^ {BmU, Gori. Soc, 
Ammkm 81 JfS^, 1940). 

■W.J, Sinclair. The oxpkntksi of Potior CfwA Cave. 
Utsh CMsfonda FmW. Am. Attkood* and Eftsal. 7; 107- 
131, 1904. 

H SsAord*- Os tbs d loou vt p i of fwril haSiaa 
itmolrn fan FMda la gMoristion with exdiirt vw tsb fmf. 
Am. Jmm. wr. 4,42-1-18, 1918. 

** F, B Loonik. ArtJlKti iM nrk tnd with tbs lemshis 
of s ColmbbUn sUphant at MaOioumi, Florida. Asa. 
Jour. AL, iw. 3.1. 503-508, 1924. 

*j. T, Soohvd. Tbs Rldmood msa todoa. Pros. 
Mackotier AeU. ^ 7i 137-158^ 1935. 

MM. Ubie. SfAti lyUitodoalM la Bcaodor. Pfoc. 
TwmdjikiH irnknoL Cong. AmmkeUtsU, Nm Yarh^ Iflf: 
247-258. 
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Pram Patagonia and Uie Straiti of Magellan 
Juniua Bird haa alao publiahed evidence ^ the 
contemporaneity of man with ground iloth and 
the extinct hone.*’ 

In 192d there waa discoveredi some 8 milea 
went of Folaom in New Mexico, a flint projectile 
point, of a peculiar fluted characlcr, imbedded 
in the matrix between two riba of an extinct 
biacai. Thia diicovery gave a oonaiderablc etim- 
ulua to the atudy dnd field investigation of the 
problem of the antiquity of man in North Amer¬ 
ica. Since then many similar diBooveries have 
been mode ** 

It ii of the greatest interest, therefore, to note 
that Koch waa probably the first discoverer of 
Buch'^points. In this connection the Chief of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, Mr. M. W. 
Stirling, has written the senior author a letter 
which, by his kind permlsshm, we are able to 
quote here 

In the winter of 1927-28, a few months before 1 
came to the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1 was 
at the Cosmos Club in Washington in a small group 
which included Prof W H Holmes, Mr Neil Judd 
and Dr. Walter Hough llie Koch mastodon re- 
malnt for some reason came up for discussion. 
Ptofeasor Holmes recalled that when he made a 
visit to the Mimoun State Historical Society, he 
waa shown a projectile point which they told him 
had been found by Koch with the mastod^ remains. 
The distinctive feature of this point, said Holmes, 
was that it had a concave bsM and that a long flake 
’had been struck from the base on either side passing 
longitudinally bc>’ond the middle of the point: in 
^ort, that It was what we would now describe as a 
fluted point. 

1 am quite certain that at this time Professor 
i^olmes had never heard of the Folsom finds. 1 

— ■ ■■■ — • 

Bird Antiquity and migrations of the early In* 
habitants ol PaiagonU. Gsof Jte M 250-275, 1958 

J. Bird B^ore MsgalUn. Nol. Hut 41.16-18, 77-79, 
1938. 

J, Bird and M. Bird. Human artifacts la aModalkm 
with horse jsnd stodi bonss In soathem South America. 
Sei^nts 86. 36-37, 1937, 

* Per an aocount nf the nrigmal dMOovery, see J D. 
Flggtns, *^1114 Antiquity of Man In America” (HmL Hm 
tfi 229-339,1937J. See also Edgar B. Howard, ” Evidence 
of Bariy Man in North America” (i#iu Jour, [Philadri- 
^324: $3-158, 1935), and F. H H. Roberts, Jr., “Do* 
vimianats la the ProbtinQ of the North AaMriao Pkleo- 
Tndfia” (SMhMrisa iffsc. CtO. lOOi 51-116, 1940). 


¥ras particularly impressed by the description be¬ 
cause 1 had seen not long before a small article by 
Figgins describing the onginal Foleom find Un¬ 
fortunately, I do not remember the date of Profeseor 
Holmes' to the Missouri State Historical So¬ 
ciety nor the name of the person who showed him 
the point. My impression Is that it was probably 
some time in the 1890 ’b. 

The existence of Ihia point—which up to the 
time of writing has not been traced—more than 
anythingelae, increases the probability that Koch 
actually found human artifacts in association 
with both the ground sloth and the mastodon. 
An additional evidence of his veracity in thia 
matter is his account of the Indian traditions 
relating to the maatodon Since Koch, at the 
time of his onginal publication, had been in 
Amenca less th^ five years it is unlikely that 
he became familiar with the earlier accounts of 
such traditions Herr, too, his story seems to 
have been rrceivod with the same incredulity as 
was his account of the discovery of the artifacta 

To coodude, it is the tragedy of such men as 
Koch that even when they speak the truth they 
are not believed, henoe when they moke a dis¬ 
covery of real importance their claims ore either 
completely diaregarded, or else viewed with ex¬ 
treme suspicion Koch was snentifically un¬ 
trained, an aggressive traveling showman, and a 
dealer in his fossil exhibits. That he was an 
able and indefatigable collector was a virtue of 
his which attracted very little attention. Sd- 
entists were outraged by the grotesquencM of his 
reconstructions, and by his pmcticr of selling 
his speamens for considerable sums of money, 
pnndpaJly to foreign museums. Doubtlem there 
were other qualities which brought Koch into 
disrepute; but whatever Koch's faults may have 
been, a reexamination of his daims to have dis¬ 
covered human artifacts in association with 
mastodon remains, reveals that it is highly 
probable that he not only made such a discovery 
but that, although he was unaware of the char¬ 
acter of the animal at the time, he discovered 
such artifacts together with the remains of the 
ground alotli, Myhdcn harlattL Finally, it is 
probable that some of the artifacts found by 
liim wesTQ of Folsom or Folsomoid type. 
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AuTtAcr 

Among the numcnniji and important mnulcp dlMCOvercd 
dunng the lait few yearn, thaoka to the excavallona directed 
b) Princeton llnivenity at AnUodi-on-the-Omteo, a wain 
panel brought to lyht from the mini of a hnun of Daphne, 
the fainuun nuronKT reiort of Antioch, and now exhibited 
In the Muneum uf Hirtoiic Art In Princeton, iihowi a very 
pccidiar representation On it a young nun situ in hli bed 
and behuldn a portrait, In front of him a woman itandlng 
noor another offm him a cup. The Interpretation of 
the mtwau m facilitated by iti reeemblanee to another 
monalc iecentl> diw^ivered at Alcxandnrtta, and bearing 
an Inimptlon deelgnatlng the figure as Ninu* repccienled 
on It Hie mofialc b not an iHu^ration of the eorUeia leg¬ 
end of Ninui and Srmiramhi which seems to have opmid 
along the thorea of Ionia, an early ah the fifth century 
B c., but of a Helleniatic novel, of which only Rcanty 
fragmenti are prcflerved In a couple of papyn Thii inter¬ 
pretation 14 confirmed bv the nuhject of a vcmid moulc 
diacervered in the name houac of Daphne, which depicta a 
acme from another Hrilenintic novel thia time deta*- 
mlned by the InncriptioiiB the two figurea repnaented' 
Metiodm and Phithenope Wc have before ua, conse¬ 
quently. the mlna from a house of an onneDt lover of 
literature, who decorated its pavements with mosaics 
representing some of his favorite reading. Thia kind of 
reprrsontation Is very ran* among the mosaics pre i v cd 
to ua Another imposing specimen was rrcenLly dis c overed 
by the Relgun Expedition at Apamca in Syria 

The Museum of Hhitnric Art in Princeton 
poflseMes a Bmall mosaic, of rather poor artfatic 
quality but interfsting for its rare and obscure 
representation, which seems very Btartling indeed 
at first sight It was discovered in 1936, during 
the excavations directed by Princeton Univereity 
at Anboch-on-the-Orontes and in its environii, 
and more precisely at Daphne, the famous sum¬ 
mer resort of the Syrian motro|X)fiB, situated near 
the ^yllic Falls of the Oronles.' l^his mosaic 
was discovered, os have been many, by chance 
because of agricultural work almost at* ground- 
level, among scanty architectural remains, and 
without associatiofl with any other archaeological 
materials useful for its dating and for the deter- 

I The rite la exactly detanslncd by the exravation 
oyDibola Daphne-Harbw 26^/P See oa tha iikmsIc and 
•^Ita dlaoovsfy, BmH. DfpL Art and Arckasai, PrtsnfSs Um- 
wwntj, 9, ^ J, 1937; Canpbtll, Am Jomt. Ankaml. 42; 
213, fig 9, J93fl; Arnluck-m-tU-Ormtlm 3. 203, pL 78, no. 
100, PrinretfJD, 1938; C R Morey, Tka Mamica t^AtOimk: 
34f.,pl XII, 1938. 


mination of the building to which it belonged. 
The building reveals at least two periods of con¬ 
struction The floor of the room with which we 
are concerned was almost e^cfly in a line with 
a second room, separated from first by a wall, 
the floor of which was also adorned with a figured 
mosaic placed at the level of the other, the chief 
axis of which, however, formed an angle of 90 
degrees with that of our mosaic, with its base 
turned toward the southwest, while the former 
had the base turned toward the southeast But 
the outer, or northeast, side of our mosaic had 
been destroyed because of the supcrpositkin of a 
bter mosaic belonging to a wide room partially 
overlapping the room to which the early mosaic 
belonged The later mosaic shows a geometne 
decoration, with a central p>ortion made up of a 
large star of squares and lozenges around an 
octagon containing four solids in perapectivc 
For stylistic reasons, which would lake too long 
to explain here, we may asrign tlie earlier mosaics 
to a date around A D 200, while the second 
construction must have followed less than a cen¬ 
tury later 

The mosaic at Princeton formed the small 
amhUma in the center of the pavement, and 
was surrounded by several decorative borders, 
namely a narrow straight band, a broad rinoeau 
with light tendrils and flowers on a block-blue 
background between two rows of brown crow- 
step, a band of waves and three broad straight 
bands of different cdois On the upper left 
comer of the room a small panel of marine ani¬ 
mals was introduced into the plain white ground 
of the mosaic, perhaps to serve as the floor of a 
•mall watcr-hoain srithin the room, or for some 
other specific use of this part of the room which 
we cannot determine Four fishes are al temated 
here with a shrimp, a dam, and a Triton's shell. 
The rincesu has small white and pink four- or 
five-petailed flowers at the ends of the scroUs; 
a pinkish ribbon b wound about the oallk, green 
leaves are alternated with whldah-gray teadrfls; 
and in the center of each tendril Is a Imige flower 
or a fruit like a pomegranate. 

The amhUma is fragmentary on the losror left 


psocEoiNsi nr thi AMn^K rHiLOSoputcM, socierv, vol. 87, sa 5, may, 1944 
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Fio 1 Ruim ot thr "Hodte of th« Man of Lclun”, coneral view ti( cxcavalKm 
Aiillocfa-oa>thfrOroa ta 


comer, and lacks only a narrow band along the 
right edge It represents part of a bedroom, 
where two beds are placed at right angles. The 
beds seem to be speafied as belonging to the 
furniture of a bedroom (lech cubteulares) because 
each of them is provided not only with a high 
head (fulcrum) but also with a side-rest rising up 
against the wall (pluisus), which dining-room 
couches (iecU triclimans) do not have* It is 
noteworthy, furthermore, on our mosaic that, 
besides the fulcrum, a high footboard rises at the 
foot of the bed. This detail appears also on 
some other monuments, among which we may 
mention another mosaic from Antioch,* where the 
bed IS provided with a as well, and, even 

more conspicuously, in a Pompeian fresco* where 
Abundanda rechnes on a kline, this dme lack¬ 
ing the piuieus. In this fresco the height and 
sltiidemesB of the supports of the bed arc char- 
acterisdc; this is also the case, to an evoi higher 
degree, in our mosaic This is a peculiarity of 
Roman beds of Im early age, as numerous pas- 

*The dhposhlnn of th« bods, fuitbormafo, does not 
ooRiipond to that of the eooches In ■ tridliUain, iliioo tbo 
feuu Mar of tbo tricfanluni, on wUdi our 6guro would bo 
rodteliiK ought tobopiscod not on the ildo but btftbo 
oad of tM ooDCnl ooua poitlslly raproduood on our monlc 

* AuHwek oa fk§ Ormtu 3; pL 44, oo. 61, pauol A« 

* S. RsMch, ds pd m mrii fropfaii U rw mai m u 

<Phi^ 1922): 151, 6i. 2. 


sages by Roman writers inform us A stool or 
a small ladder was used to get into this kind of 
bed, by leaning them against the sponda, that (a 
the open side toward the center of the room * 

* £ C , SerriiM, In V«rgiil IV 6S5 UcH anliqiufntm 

ah% tmni ti ffadifroj aimMa/Uttr On Che ihspe and 
the voiietlea of Roman beds, nee Marquanlt-Mau, Das 
PnaoMm ia Romar^ ed 2 (In Manjuardt and Mommaen, 
HomA der rCm AUartkkmer (Lcipug. 1886) 302, 724), H 
filOmner, Dur^m Priaatalisrhimer (Munich, 1911) 112 ff 
On Iwan MoBor, liaadb dor ki AUariamnnsteHick^ 4, 
Abt. 2, Tall 2) BlOmner (op aL ilJ) triea to doQon- 
atratt, not very convincingly, that sponda wai used for tbo 
whole aurfaoe ci the bed, and not only iti unprotected edge 
looking toward the center of the room Anyhow, in very 
oarly tfauea the edn without pnrmpet la by this name 
deariy dtoUnguiahea from those with a parapet. On late 
manmnenta, however, beds of a type aimllar to that of our 
nio«lc appear also In rapreMntadM^ of banquets, r g, In 
the categqry of the ■>-called funeral banquets, on numeruus 
relief atelM, among which we may dto mveral ^Mdmena 
fitini Italy (Carduod, BnU dMImforo Romans 8, appmdla 
to BnO dsRa CaimiifiWaiia Aroksoi ComunaU di Rmna 68. 
8 ff, figs. 2-6, pi I, 1937). See beddea the reHef with a 
deed woman recUahig on her bed on the well-known 
aaiQophagiie fnm'Sliiuidvdd (JoM. d, ionUtk, ArehAal 
Jnsi. 48, Anaeisvi 5^, Bdlage I. Ag. in, 1933) SlmM 
bed4 appMr as weO on tomb luomlca, a, f., on the mnmlra 
In the 9aa Miaeum (R. Maaalgli, J/lw. ds Sfaa, pi V, 3, 
1912) See also the almOar one^ but with a diitk parapet, 
iff along the walls of an ovoktel qieoe, on the mnalc from 
a laife otoMo la Carthage l a p ieae u tlng a gay Mlval, with a 
concert in the citer cl the wsue (ImtnjniH das Ifbaolgsat 
d# la 6Me d de r^/Kfue 8. ThnWe. no. 806, plate). 
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Fio. 2 MomIc of Nlnm ond Siwtrtink, Prlncetoa. 
MiMnifi of Hbtoric Art 


An IntdrevtinK repmentatJon of one of these 
beds—provided with fulenm and with pfitfeiu 
but not with a parapet at the foot--with the 
•mall ladder leaning against it, is that in the 
some of the tuldde of Dido in the Vatican Vergil.* 

<kie of the two beds in our mosaic is fully 
r e pre sen ted as if seen in a three-quarters view 
frofd^ within the room, and diows a figure re¬ 
clining on it The three parapets are grayish, 
the h^ moulded kipports are yellowish The 
nuttrass (fsna) on which the figure rests is 
^yellow-brown witli groups of dark coffee-colored 
paralld bands; similar bands adorn transvenally 
the roundish hcad-|]41Jow (covfcsif). the top of 
^ich is indicated fay a whitish tpoL The figure 
wears a white tunic adorned idth two vertical 
dsef, originally probably in l^t blue glam 

»/Iragw us ^ < Fogflig— CMteft Fcl, lA JtU 

(Co4k$t % FeKMMfi idM I, adL 2) (RiwWk mO)c pf. 40L 

pictas. 


isusroe which left only some traoee In their deep 
furrows. The tunic sleeves reach the elbows, 
A violet mantle is superimposrd on tho tunic on 
the left shoulder and covers the waist aiui the 
legs. The figure looks tike a youth, with short 
hair, and holds in his outstretched right band a 
small rectangular portrait, on which the bust of 
a girl is depicted, with waving curls on the nape 
of the neck and with the hem of a dark garment 
below the neck The youth’s left hand pro¬ 
trudes from the folds pf the mantle and rests 
near his waist. On the section of the second bed 
represented we can distinguish a small part of 
the violet mattress, beneath this, the sponda of 
the bed is indicated by altouate blue and gray 
fsuiru In the center of the room a girl stands 
before the reclining youth; her body is almost in 
full face, her head turned in a lhrec-<piart8rs 
view, and her eyes are staring into space. She 
wears a long blue tunic with black borderw and 
bands, of which the glass have mostly 

fallen away It soems that the tunic was fas¬ 
tened only on the right shoulder, around tho left 
arm probably the folds of a violet-pmkiah mantle, 
of which a fragment is praervod near the left 
Bide, were wrapped. The naked nght arm was 
stretched fonr^, pfemnting a cup to the youth 
The of the cup have also fallen off. The 

pavement of the lower part of the room where 
the girl stands is render^ by a broad blue band 
between two thin gray-ooffee-Golored lines; it is 
white on the rest of the mcasic. The features 
of the two figures are roughly sketched, and 
have a rather stolid appearance. To the danng 
attempt at a perspei^ve reprepentatimi of the 
interior of a ro o m , the artist’s capacity in space- 
rendering does not oorrespood. The parapets of 
the beds, instead of diminishing, widen with the 
increasing dlstanoe; the po s ts are aalant. The 
headboard of the fully r epr es en ted bed Is dis¬ 
torted in order to leave room for the representa¬ 
tion of tho adjoining part of the other bed. The 
head of the lat^ s e e ms bent toward the inner 
side laatead of being vertical. The legs of tbe 
redining figure could not be oontalned in the 
short space granted by the perapeedve of the end 
of the bed 

A sfnall debffioration of the mosaic In front of 
tbe youth’s head has been restored la antiquity 
whh five big white ifiMnos cardealy Set In. 

Our study of this mosaic must be cqnriss and 
p ro v isory; the primary ksy to its Interpretation 
is pravidsd In fact by Its resenibianoa to another 
mosaic, disoovered at AltKaadrstto ^OfA pro* 
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flerved in the Mueeuxn of Antioch The sub¬ 
ject of the latter mosaic is determined by an in- 
soription The interpretation by Seyng—who 
established the similarity of the two monuments^ 
—as NInui moumijift over the death ai Semi- 
ramla while contsemplating her portrait, cannot, 
however, be entirely accepted The historical 
Serolramls, the wife of the Assyrian king Samsi- 
Hadad V, undoubtedly survived several years the 
premature death of hw husband. She probably 
kept the regency between 810 and 806 a c until 
the accession to the throne of her young son 
Hadadnirari IV; she seems to have p^'cipated 
in the government even thereafter for a long 
time, and to have largely ccnitributed to the 
proqurity of the state, thanks to her warlike 
enterprises ns well as to her celebrated building 
activity. In a similar way the legendary Semi- 
ramls, the wife of Nmus tlw founder of Nineveh, 
in all the difTorent verrions of her legend Is always 
referred to as having survived her husband's 
death.* But in the representatkm of our mosaic 
there can be no question of the original redaction 
of the l^^end. This Kerns to have spread along 
the shores of Ionia as early as the fifth century 
B. c., and to have been known probably to 
Herodotus, It was transmitted to us by Diodorus 
(li Iff) following Ctcsias' version of the begin¬ 
ning of the fourth century b. c It seems ver> 
likely, on the contrary, that our moulc preserves 
for us a unique representation referring to s 
novel—one of the earliest Greek novels, probably 
still belonging to the first century b. c—based 
upcHi the andent legend, and of which only a few 
fragments In some Berlin and Florence papyn 
have readied us * 

In the novel the story of Ninus and Semiramis 
has undergone a new and radical transformation, 
neverthelM, peraems and elements of the old 
legend are still recognizable. Ninus is called by 
name; his bdoved in the preserved fragments is 
mentioned only as the But she is called 
the daughter of Dcrkcia, and the latter la easily 


* As fonqulstad (n Campbell, he ttl 

* It MiffioBt to quote on this Mibjeot the compendloui 
srticlei by Lehmann-HeupC, e. v. Semirsmk, In Rondier'e 
teiiiM ffimk, u rbm, Jf ^ h ri ogw 4i caL 671and 
by Tk, Lcmchsu, s.v Semlramla, In PsulywWtaeowa, 
JbMi Saeydppiik 8. dau. AUertumtwiiMntd^ Suppb 7 

1261 ff., 1940, 00 the kgtnd of Scmlramli, ooL 120717 
U\ 161 17., ISM, F. ZlnuMnnsns. 
(Hdddberi. A nisn 

hSynMnt Is FknM vss to be pubUihed by G. VUalU In 
• fsMd 12 , which imfortimtely has not yet 

ippMMd. 



Fla 2 MomIc froai AleESndivtUi Ninua hokUnf s poi^ 
trait. Muamjin of Asdoch 



Fkl 4. Datsil of 6fure J. 


identifiable with Semiramis* mother In the legend, 
the Syrian goddess Derketo, who la said to have 
expos^ the daughter bom to her of her relations 
with a Syrian man. The baby was miroculoudy 
nourished by doves. Purtbo'roore, in cbe novel 
Ninus* war expeditions are subsequently narrated 
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at lengtbp espedally thoae againit Armenia, 
which rest on a aolid hiatoncal baaU. 'Hie live- 
lieit aurvival of the legend of Semiramia can be 
found In Armenia; the old name of Van itaelf was 
"Semiramia’ City," and varioua stronghoklB of 
that country are tbll known by the name of 
"town of the girl,’’ in which we may perhaps 
reoognixe a trace of the name of the of 

our novel. 

From the two pnndpal fragments of papyri 
the plot of the novel may be reconstructed some¬ 
what aa foUowB. Ninua and hia little cousin 
Semiramia have grown up together in the royal 
palace, and from their daily intercourac a love 
has bloiMmcd which the two children swear will 
be eveiiaating and exduaive N inus' love is sub¬ 
mitted to a hard trial because of a first separa¬ 
tion, but in quite of all opportunities of idn, 
multiplied by his regal rank, he remains pure and 
faithful to the memory of the beloved girl In 
the lirst of the two fragments we are confronted 
sdth the scene ui which the king, a youth seven¬ 
teen years old, makes his iieroration to Derkeia 
in order to be immediately bound in marriage to 
his sweetheart, in spite of the fact that she is 
merely fourteen years old, and consequently 
against the custom which usually forbade girls 
to be married before the end of their hfte^th 
year. In this particular case, however, reaaonp 
of state, the unpenduig wars to be led by the 
king and the dangers to which he will be exposed, 
justify the tranagreaaion of common usage At 
the same moment Semiramia approaches Nlnus' 
mother trying to obtain her consent to the 
marriage At the begmnuig erf the second, and 
very defective, fragment, appears to have been 
dcs^bed a pathetic scene of the sorrow and 
jealousy of Semiramia, a young wife by now, 
because of the approaching seporabon from her 
beloved husband. Nmus, perturbed and moved 
himielf, tries to console her, if not by concealing 
the dangers of war, at least by assuring her that 
his hdelity, which did not waver before the 
marriage, will hardly waver now. Next morning 
the hero dqiarts for the camp He defeats Ar¬ 
menia, moves against Egypt, and brings peace 
tq his kingdom. During these prolonged enter¬ 
prises the life and faith of the youth ara often 
jeopardised; but he surmounts every trial accord¬ 
ing to hirpromise, while his wife lives m anguish, 
without news of him, and exposed to varioua 
temptations. 

The plot of this ahj^ story revtals a quite 


peculiar character, different in several points 
from that of most other Helleiiistic novels. It 
rests upon a historical basis; love is not the 
sudden result of a fortuitous meebng, but the 
fruit of long mteroourse and of mutual inclina¬ 
tion. Nor are fortuitous and aimless the adven¬ 
tures and wanderings of the hero, but dictated 
by high political and ethical rcascxis, the woman 
does not seem to follow her beloved in his travels, 
but to remain withm the domestic walls waiting 
for hts return In the small fragments preserved 
to us we do not And any situation which might 
speciAcally refer to the episode depicted on our 
mosaic. Many such situabons, notwithstand¬ 
ing, which the scene of the mosaic might At 
perfectly well, can be imagmed from the content 
of the story The mosaic might represent the 
moment of the AxTOwful farewell of the two 
consorts, in which the offer of the wife’s portrait 
would speafy the token of her faith; or it might 
allude on the contrary to a proerf of Ninus' faith, 
either during the Armt separation before the mar¬ 
riage or during the second one at the bme of his 
war expeditions, against the easy temptabons of 
other love affairs. In this latter case the con¬ 
templation of Ihe portrait of the beloved one as a 
support for the tempted faith would reveal to us 
a new and very effective artisbc device 
But the correctness of our interpretatioo of the 
Princeton mosaic as a scene from the novel of 
Ninus and Semiramis seems to me conArmed 
beyond any powbility of doubt by the fact that 
the mosaic ^ the adjoining room of the same 
house of Antioch represent^ a scene from an¬ 
other novel, this time identlAed by the inaenbed 
names of the two protagonists, the novel of 
Metiochus and E^irthcnope A few small bits 
of this novel have been recently added Co the 
single fragment known to us before, and a few 
parts of the plot are accessible.” It r e fers to the 
Siren ParthCTOpe, the patron deity of Naples, 
and reveals consequently, as a common dement 
with the novel of Ninus and Semlramli, a mytho¬ 
logical oubstnstum. But the connecUons be¬ 
tween the two novels may have been doser than 
they appear to us now brause of some dements 
which are tost As a matter of fact—further 


G Hsahasnn. Am, Jmtr, Arrkami 41; 242 IT., fig S, 
19J4. The nomSct rurtr la Wmsitfl', bos bess poblfalMd 
■bo Is tfiManWr AH Miiumm ilssssi 2: 14, fig. 19, 
1934-J7: 11m Dork Aggs, WmrMwr Ari Mummm 
immf so. 3, 19J7| AmisA^n^Hm-OfwiHu 3: d 73, no. 99, 
^ Sis flwm ar sM im, pp rit; 52 snd hk OaosMMs 
la Mrfsbfii U: 294 If. 1995, 
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Fig. 5. MoaJc of MetJocfaut and Pvibcoopo Muaeum 
of Andoch 


coafirmatlon of our intrrpreUtion—both are 
meOtioned aide by aide, by the name of the^ 
heroes, in a passage by Lucian In the Pseudth 
logixfa (25) we hear the tongue of Timarchua thus 
attack its own master and blame the rhetor of 
ingratitude: **You ungrateful brute, thus do you 
requite me for all that 1 have done for you' 
You were a poor devil, not knowing which way 
to turn, when I helped you to bread and applause 
on the stage, by inaking you now a Nlnus, now 
a Metiochus, now an Ac^es."” For the rest, 
the story of Metiochus and Parthcnope seems to 
follow much more doedy than that of Ninus and 
SemlrainJa the usual scheme of Hellenistic novels. 
Metiodius scots at first—as so many other 
young heroes of Greek mythology—averse to 
Eras and unwilling to listen to him, denying 
power and hia very existence Later, oo the 
ooQCrary, oonqucred by Parthenopc's love, he 
sppnaTi struggling to Ovffxxxne the obstacles to 

a TA ^ raOrc y mCi ^ 

air* jmtA ’AxiXX4« rAEvm. 


thdr nuunogo, especially ihc opposition by Par- 
thenope’s father, who is a king and docs not 
consent to the marriage because of Metiochus* 
modest origin Travels and adventures, such as 
Parthenope's capture m Corcyra and her rescue, 
are eptsodes leading to the happy end of tn- 
umphant love 

The episode represented in the Antioch mosaic 
may well refer to the brat part of the novel, when 
Parthenope endeavore to dlure to herself the still 
reluctant hero Obviously, the illustrators of 
these late literary oumposiliatu, when facmg the 
new situations of thetr subjects, could not resort 
to the repertory of classical and Hellenistic art 
for the representation of the whole scene, but 
were often obliged to adjust from that repertory 
figures and attitudes in such a way as to meet 
their requirements In tlie scene from the novel 
of Ninus and Scmiramis we have noticed at least 
the introduction of some quite new elements, as 
well as a danng conception in the arrangement 
of the scene itself For the representation of the 
episode from the Metiochus novel, on the con¬ 
trary, two standing figures are simply grouped 
in a usual conversation scene, and to one of them 
—the girl with a hand stretched forward with the 
open palm—is given one of the most usual ges¬ 
tures to express the exatement of a speaker.'* 

” 1 do not MB any ■ound reafon to Intorprat thb 
aa a thutrical rcpremtatloii. A more or leia dark band 
oo the bottom of the foana doea not mean a ■tacsilke 
podium and can be aeon aa a pavameat alao oo the mcond 
moaajc of the nme bouae, where, aa we aald before, it 
cannot be a qiiaatloo of a ataga reprewmtatlaa, aa well aa 
claawbere In the Antioch inotalca. In the coaluiiiea of the 
figurea no cbaracteriatic theater ganueota appear. I would 
add, furibernwre, that I am not convinced of the caiatence 
of any oeruln Informatkm about a play on the lubjecc uf 
the ooveL The pamage in the dialogue PMudalogtita by 
Ludaa which we quoted above refen to a rhetor Hu 
peraorufiL^tlona of the moat ddrerent rulei auefa aa rhai- of 
Ninua, Metlochua, Achillea, nude him fimaua and mada 
out of him a popular oducator. Conaeqtwntly, than per- 
formanoea on the attge may very well have been ot a 
rhetorical character, Hicfa aa lecturea, or resdlngi of pai^ 
aagei of hia own werta. We know bow much the faahlon 
of an author reading hia own wrltlnga and lecturing In 
every Idnd of public plaoea. la pdrtlcoea,bachi, and theatwa, 
spread throughout the Roman world, eapmally after the 
rwdlnga by Aalnhn Pottlo (aee L. FriedUnder, SUhn- 
Romx, lOth ed by G Wlamws (Lop^, 1922), 
2r 225 ff ). l£ven lem penoadve^ aa regards the cnatence 
of a psQtomlme on our Mb}ect, b a aeoooid panage by 
Lucian (Oa SaUtHoiUt 2) In ibu dialogue, In whkn 
Lucian dafenda tbla kind of tbeacricaJ perfoniuDoaa, 
hb gpponant Croton boglna by asking how it is poariUe 
for a Mkwa and lauiied pmon to attend such abowa, 
in whldi an afhiiiliute mao, wearing aoft gannonta, 
redtaa bMcfvloua wNigi and imftatni enamored {raskt 
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In spite of every difficultyi however, recent die- 
oovertei oonfirm that sut^ecta from fiction and 
hiatoncal novelt‘* were wdomed into the reper¬ 
tory of late Roman mosaics, etpedally in the 
eastm provinces. We may mention among the 
most recent and not yet exhaustively investi¬ 
gated diacovenes the interesting mosaic from 
Apamca in Syria,much laiiger and more com- 
p^ensive than our two Antioch mosaics. Here 
a man in warlike costume embraces a woman 
in firmt of a palace, while m^ry girls In floating 
garments and veils are carolling and dancing in a 
chain around them The Inacrlption 

» the little servant girls) led Cu- 
mont to the Ingenious and very likely Interpre¬ 
tation of the scene as an anecdote referred to by 
Clcinent of Alexandria {Protr^pt. li 31 1 f, ed. 
Stdhlin (Leipzig 1905). 23, 306), whose author 
was Myrsilos of Lesbos. Megaldo, the daughter 
of Makar, King of Lesbos, succeeded in stopping 
the endless rows of her parents by buying some 
Mysianslavegiris, whom she taught dancing and 
music, and succeeded with their arts m 
calming the iraadbic long. In gratitude fer this, 
Megaklo, who in her Aeolic dialect had called 
the Mydan slaves (MiwAs) Muses” (Molaot), 
dedica^ a cult to the Muses in h^ town. 

flf sntu|uity, "like the E^haedni, the Psithenopn. the 
Rhodopn" Mpm ^iXeuTi, mI 

AoUarmt isi 4pwruA yirsM 

rflp rAXei, rii ^x^**^*^ Se l M"* ni *Fp**rM 

ri^, ). Pint, it Is not nsc fw ary to omuidb that here 
It Is a question of th^ PSithenope of our novel a icholiaiW 
( 50 kol. Misys. PfTfii^ 151. |r. mm., ed. C. MQlkr 

(PSris, 1661) It 445) esphculy sAmw indeed the cxbteace 
of snodier sod eotlrdy riifforent Psrthenope, frao npiwM, 
who wmaderfld tbroostot the world beeiuse of her ardent 
Im for her hufaend AdsuIms. In any ok, the plural 
of the names wed by Ludsn indicatei, in itself, in ei- 
prrsdnn like "typeo of Phaedrasi I^rthcnopes, etcnot 
referring to a nierific play, but uring them aa eiaiiii4es of 
wc i m ea popularly fauaue for their Insury The mlnwi 
w^ldd fawirate th^ stUtnde for any kind d radtali much 
as modern night-club entvtaliMn may imitate, to amuse 
the pubUc, tbs gesUMs and words of hUtorical perso ns , 
of benoa ci noi^^snd itaii« which are the best lelleri 
of the moBient, as weO aa of say kind of famaus hvlog 
pmon. 

^ And anslogDUS litmy CBWporitlnna as wsfli we may 
HMBthm the probable IBtMlrstlQa of one of th* fabbe by 
Bsbrfan la s noendy dbcowtd moasic frara Triwais 
(sndant Tbeviete) la Alitfia (L UkH if 
M d*hf*bi. Ec^ fr. de Rome, 41a 9911., 109 f., pL 1. 
1924). We oaqnot begsr here ov« the much di s ci ie md 
quatloD %lMth^ the eplndee of the aory of Eros apd 
PSyefae. fr e q u en t In the Andodi mondcs, are derived fron 
Apidsbie' Dovekor not. 

ate F. UiyiBca, Butt, det Jfsifw rsjMse d'sri 4 
d-|M»(BiWiii^t9il|,fiaalaad J, 1931. 


In ths case of the novel of Ninui and Semlramls, 
the introduction of its subject into the repertory 
of the Antioch mosaics would be even more 
plaunble, if we accept the attribution of the 
novel itself to the author propoaed by Llonello 
Levi: a certain Xenophon from Antkiefa, about 
whom sre are informed by Suidas that he wrote 
a novel called a tide perfectly suit¬ 

able for the story whose protagonists are Nlnus 
and Semiramis.*’ 

As regards icoaogniphy, our mosaic Is one of 
the monuments in which a picture, and In our 
case more precisely a portrait, is intioduoed as 
an element of rcpresenUtlon Into a pauiting or a 
mosaic. The ^iiojc held by Ninus in his right 
hand’* looks like a amall picture with the four 
tides of the frame crossing each other and pro¬ 
truding in small angles outside the paindxig's 
oorners Such are often the frames made to hdd 
on the tides the hinges of the pMak$s provided 
wi^ folding leaves used to dose and protect the 
painting Similar spedmens are often repre¬ 
sented la Pompeian frescoes os hanging from the 
walls: we may mention among others the pinak^ 
on the walls ui the house of the Vestals and in 
the tridinium of the Crypto-potticus.** The 
frame may present this sb^ also in picturea 
where there are not, or at least not Indicated, the 
folding leaves. Wc may pant out an example 
in the small picture leaning ogainat the pedestal 


" ’Amax4i, yrm^uitt Wi/MupiMi Ian M Vuniti 

(SuMaa, lamcvs, cd A Adler (Lelpdtt 1933), 3 495, 23). 
See L. Levi, Bouta 4t Ftlchgia U. 19, 1095 

title of Ctedas' work contusing Che earileit 
verelaa of the lennd of Nmui and SembinL waa . 
Ua ftnt book, m one cooralning Semlrafiili' atory, waa 
kaowQ alao by the apecUl title 'Aenwiate 
liGUoville Downey (Ckore* Htdary lOi 376, 1941) 
mtMpreU the acene of our morale aa a aymbol of I^laUe' 
doctrine cooownlng the wiy In which the aode behehl 
imagra of tbemielvra In a mirror. Tbraw raemi to me to 
be little llkrilhond of luch a w p re ee n U ti oa in our email 
M ei faMa , aa againat all tha probabUtlea of a aoeoe from 
a novel whick yi have pokued out, aed whidi ere au(h 
ported by tha aubjfct of the aeoond miNilo dlnvfred In 
the raine bowe. Furthermore, the ahapa d the objecc 
heU by tha figure la the rnorak dora not seem auHabhi for 
a mirror Sduare mliTora, aometitara eves wld^t a 


haraoe, qui be fosfidin Rooiafi tlmw (#. e., in the fihmei 
of tha VlOa of iha Mysiiwira In Pompafl tee A. llainH, 
Is FfOedd iKriwipf. XIII, I931)i tMrfMomii hoe^ 


aver, mrong and thwafiy dearly of metef, ogw draw the 
onMdnie on the comer, luMile on tha oootiary for the 
n u oden freihe of a Sims. 

^(2. E. RlnOi Is pdiam dlrafrihsidraeka (^Bsnp, 
1929): plaXXXIIl and XVI. CT. etherWwdnMm,*ir£ 
nemdhirg fladln» XMdrimnsfrt dm sslfavlifii graMsm m 
re mah i m, $, r.lPicinfs, 4i 464, figp. 54|b»^5, 
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cl a harm d Obnyeos in the painter's atelier 
rqHTtented in a weil-known Pompeian fresco,*" 
In which the woman artiat has copied precueJy 
the figure ol the berm itself, in the same fresco*^ 
a se c ond picture with an identical frame hangs 
from the door-jamb Ateliers of artists, such as 
that d the pdntcr we have mentioned above, 
would obviously be the normal motivation - we 
may ny perhaps the only one previous to our 
mosaio^or Um representation d "paintings 
within paintings.” Such is, s. f, a second Pom¬ 
peian fresco where a woman artist is busy paint¬ 
ing the image d a man standing before her on a 
canvas which a companion keeps straight for her 
on a table * And such is again the parody of a 
paintM’’s atelier in a third Pompeian fresco," 
wherSi instead d human beings, dogs are de¬ 
picted. In the latter we meet for the first time 
a roan's head or bust on the pinax resting on its 
easel, m all probability the portrait of the figure 
who poa ea, sitting in front d the painter The 
moat omnprehenalve representation of an artist's 
atelier is that on a stone sarcophagus d Kerch 
in Crimea, dated appixurimately in the first <»- 
second century, d which, strangely enough, 
the Interior was painted on all four sides The 
scale d one side" presents a painter d oicaustic 
funeral portraits seated in his atelier, intent on 
his work, in front d a cupboard containing 
paints, which has both door panels open and 
rests on a small column. Behind this a portrait 
stands on an easel. On the wall bang three 
finished portraits, a square one between two 

** VsM# T. pj. til; Reinach, pnminre^ 

262, 6ff. 8. 

* lbs fiSDis of the Ikufsd tmNtmalA of mcoalc&Qon 
•ometinHS imitstet this kind of frame for paintlngB, being 
formed by four plain Unes croMbig at the co meri of the 
plcton: tbli device was ipedally dmlghed In Antlorh, 
where It appeara on a greet number of moenlci from the 
nviy wooad eeatnry to the end of the third century It 
b not ramnetnd, however, to Andoch* we may mention, 
e. g^ a weS-known monk with Nllotk nnn, dfacovered 
oa the Avtntlne and prenrved In the Museo Prelstorico 
Luki Pfionnl in Rame (Refnach, RSp p^fnhtrw J77,6g. t) 
(far’lts6gufsdpsnelwialwRlsap,pp dl.pl.CLXXXVII) 

■Th. Sdift&w, XeAvMrienrcker BRitnUas 1, AUtr- 
tttm fLripsJg. 1885). pL IX, 5; Rsbincfa, op cU 262. 9 

" Rsiimdi, 9p, cHr 161, flg. 6. The painoag reproduced 
by 0. Jsiu C'f^her Daiwcflonisn dns Handworks u. 
I&adoMwkdir aiif antikn WaodgraAkkn,” AkkamAl d. 

flaiss d. k. sMiCidkii CmdL d. WiuntdmfUm 
6, fin; 4i pL V, 6g. 6a, 1868) nems to be an 
Ipoortb c t d n i w in g of ths nmn frasoo. 

Kflii IL Hoftovtnff, dnf^ Dotmotko Pakkap <e 
dM Aoiis Qb Rnrisn) (St. Foterdbuff, 1913-1614): 
576pL Xa iT 1: sboL In /MW. HAme Shdim Ki 144, 


round medallions. The square one, as well as 
the portrait on the easel, nhows the same kind d 
frame as that cm our mosaic. Again we have a 
bust in a picture resting on the easel in a funerary 
relief, discovered m the Roman Compagna.* It 
represents the usual farewell d two consorts, but 
one in which the wife holds in her free hand a 
paintbrush, which charactenzes her as a painter, 
standing near the instrumen ts of her art Among 
the mosaics, furthermore, as regards a painter's 
atelier, wc may mention only the emblema from 
the Garden d Maecenas preserved in the Anti- 
quarium Comunale m Rome, in which a similar 
subject has been, very plausibly, recognized by 
B Schweitzer, but which sremt to have been 
slightly modified in the copy by the mosaidat" 
According to this interpretation on artist Hts 
henp, idealized and ui heroic nakednem, seen 
from his back before his easel In the right hand 
a female figure d mythological nature appears, 
probably a personification d the artist's inspira¬ 
tion An object leaning against his seat would 
have been onginally a pinax, which was trans¬ 
formed however by the mosaldst, as a tribute 
to his own art, into a mosaic panel seen in per¬ 
spective But the representation d a man look¬ 
ing at a portrait held in his own hands is a new 
(xie, which appears for the firir time m the 
Antioch mosaic. It may be that the scenes d a 
lover contemplating the portrait of the beloved 
girl, or even love anting from the nght d a 
portrait d an unknown girl, were among those 
adopted by the Greek novel from its onentol 
sources, where such devices as portraits, dreams, 
were necessary because d the secluded life d 
women,And late Hellenistic painting, follow- 
mg Its general trend, may easily have been 
spurred by a favorite theme d the new literary 
genus, to produce this most suggestive among its 
idyllic motifs. 

rosTscRiPr 

Thanks to the kindness d 11. Seyng, former 
Director General d Antiquities in Syria, wc were 


"P. a BsrUOl. GU mOtehi mfoUrt (Ronia, 1768). 
fn>pt U |itoo»vlgaettea O. Jslui, op. oc.; 500 ff, pL V, fig 6, 
DsronlMrg-Saglk, op* rO., ■, v. Picture, p. 4M, Ag* 5M 
Id sO probiblHty tbs relief is origliial, but Hs Inscription is 
forgid. 

OwMoifStuttgirt, 1957)-85 ff, pL 2; 
^ M B. Bkke, Jlssi. Am. Aood, im Rom ITi 102, pL20, 

" te B. Rohde, Dor ffioAlaeko Romm mod Moko Vol^ 
sd. 3 (Lri|^, 1914): 55, Dots 4. 
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able to lecure for this paper two photOKrapha of 
the Alexandretta moMic, which arrived from 
Beyrouth just before the paper went to preea. 
We wiah to thank M Seyrlg for his effort In 
procunng the photograph! at well aa for hia per- 
mimon to publish them (hga. S and 4}. 

The photographs show that the resemblance 
between the Antioch and the Alexandretta 
mosaics, because of the latter's fragmentary state, 
extends only as far as the pniidpal Rguro is con¬ 


cerned, which IS also the only one whose name is 
here pmerved: The youthful aspect of 

this figure, with round cheeks and short hair, well 
corresponds to that of the Antioch mosaic, but he 
holds the portrait not while reclining on a couch, 
but Sitting on a chair with moulded legs. The 
resemblance of the two monuments is, however, 
quite suffiaent, together with the other argu¬ 
ments previously advanced, to support our 
inierpretation of the Antioch mosaic. 



THS TllfB FACTOR IN CHROMATOPHORB RBSPON8BS 
0. IL PAROB 
Harvaid Unlveriuty 
(Rrad Apnl 23, IW) 


Autiact 

It his been luggested by Hogben ind cipedilly by 
KciU thit chromitophorcs respond qukldy, hi 10 ndnutei 
or lct% to nervous sthmiUthMi ind dotvly, hi 2 hours or 
more, to bonnoniJ stfamiUtioa This dlitbictlen was 
bised on compnitirely few cximplei When i wider 
range Is cooslderad, it is found tint loine nervously coa^ 
troHed color-cells ire slow m response uid some con¬ 
trolled by horiDoiies ire quick. 11111 eridoncc is unfs- 
Tonble to the suggestloa of Hogben and of Ndll sod In 
fiTor of the view thet^ nerv ou s stinmlatloa and hormnml 
sthnoladoo are in reality the same in nature in that both 
are dependent upon se c re t e d substances, neurbhumors. 

Befou 1915 all aniiml chromatophorea Yrcrt 
believed to be controlled exchisivdy by nerves 
Jn 1918 Redfield showed that in the horned toad 
PhrynosoHta the melanophorci reaponded not only 
to nerves but alao to the hormone adrenaline In 
1922 Hogben and Winton demonstrated that m 
the frog nerves played little or no part in mdano- 
phore control, which was accomplished by the pi¬ 
tuitary secretion now known as intcrmedlne In 
1928 Perldna pointed out the complete meffectxve- 
neaa of nerves for the control of chromatophores 
in shnmps and showed that the color-cells in these 
animals were made to concentrate their pigment 
by a hormone that emanated from their eye-staUcs 
In many animals, however, it could stiU he denxm- 
stiated that nerves were of great importaacc as 
chrotnatophore acbvaton, and an important prob¬ 
lem in this field was the detertninatjon of the part 
played on the one band by nerves and on the other 
hy hormones in tlw color dianges of particular 
animals. 

In foUowii^ these lines of investigation, Hogben 
(1924) was impressed 1^ the importance of a time 
factor in chromatic activities and was led to con- 
chide that In the responses of color-celli, reactions 
induced by honnones tock more time than those 
excited through nerves. This general conception 
was supported by the further work of Slome and 
Hogben (1929) and was assented to 1:^ a number 
of workers, including Smith and Smidi (1935), 
Vilter (1937), and others. Hogben's view finally 
took more definite form in the hands of Neill 
(1940), who declared that **when the total time 


taken for colour change exceeds two hours hor¬ 
monal co-ordination is indicated On the other 
hand, a total change tune of the order of 10 min 
or less may be safely held consistent with predomi¬ 
nantly nervous co-ordination, through the direct 
innervation of the mclanophores themselves 
Thus fairly definite limits were set for the two 
kinds of chromatic activation How consistent is 
this view with what is known of the lengths of 
tune required for color changes in difierent 
ammals? 

A considerable number of records of the times 
necessary for chromatic animals to cliangc from 
pale to dark or the reverse is scattered through 
the literature The more accessible of these rec¬ 
ords have been brought together m table 1 Here 
the names of tlie vertebrates concerned ore given 
in the left-hand column, arranged under chief 
headings and with the speacs under each heading 
in the sequence of increasing time of response 
The second column includes the names of the 
observers of these conditions and the dates of 
their pubbcations, and the third and fourth the 
times recorded by these observers for the color 
changes, pale to dark and dark to pale The 
actual times are given in seconds, minutes, hours, 
or days The body of the table is made up of 
records for melanophnrcs, but it ends with three 
readings for erythrophores I know of no cor¬ 
responding readings for xanthophores 

Of the 24 speacs of vertebrates whose melano- 
phore reaction-tunes are recorded in table 1, 19 
changed from pale to dark more quickly than from 
dark to pale Four {Scytbum, Tauiogoldbrus, 
GatterosUus, and AnguiUd) were recorded to 
have made one of these changes in the same time 
as the other, and one {l^bisies) required more 
tune to change from pale to dark than from dork 
to pale. The .occasion of these conditions is not 
wholly dear Almost every chromatic vertebrate 
darkens from the presence m its blood of the pitui¬ 
tary neurohumor intennedioe, which may be sup¬ 
plemented in this activity by acetylcholine 
AcctylchoUfit is a very ephemeral substance and 
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TABLE 1 

RKcttDXD htsTANCPs OT Tim or Mmuroreou amp Eirrapomou CMAwnw rmoM Fmmm to Oakr amp Dami 
TO Pale, Show it Cbbomatic VuTtPiAiu 


Ahliul S|i«d0 

AttUum 

Timm 

raktoDait 

Dvfcto VttU 

Elumohnncht 




MutUbu «BBM 

Parker and Porter, ’U 

0 5^2 hr. 

2d 

■Slc>nt»iii eamwJa 

Wanng, Landgrebe, and Bruce, '42 

4d. 

4d 

TeieoBU 




lahpimma 

PWVA, ’41 

10-25 ser 

25-50 HC, 

Pknd9thu ktIwodUtu 

Plena,’41 

45 nc. 

1 mm. 

U 41 

Parker and Brower, '37 

1 rain 

2 nun 

SainvMkr 

NdU, '40 

30 mm 

10 far 

Lthskt rthaUatiu 

Non, '40 

35 nun. 

7 mm 

Tkvioitiahnu adsptrnu 

Hunter and Wawemun, '41 

50 nun 

50 mm 

Guttr^^tv anlmiMM 

H(ii[bea ud Laodfrabs, '40 

Pkrkv 'M 

1 hr. 

1 hr 

Am^iaintt mtbmlsMus 

1 hr 

35hr 

FarasUmrus micha 

Matiuihiu, '38 

1 hr. 

3 5-4 hr 

Lapho^M^Ua wtacMiaia 

Oidxini, '30 

1 d 

] hr-2d 

Fkaxtmiu lamtt 

Henley, '40 

1-2 d. 

5-6d 

PataitdAkyt iimtahu 

Oibarn,'10 

1 3d 

2-4 d 

Pwiopiiurgtiaeiu amtncMus 

Chfaom, '39 

3-5 d. 

1-7 d 

AnttniU walgaru 

NeiU, *40 

20d 

20 d. /, 

AmphibianB, 

Bttfo Mr$Manm 

Stoppnni, 42 

Pierce, '42 

1 hr. 

2 hr. 

Jtaaa rifliei/fliii 

4 5^ hr. 

10-12 hr. 

X^napuslami . 

Slooe and Hofben, '20 

15 hr. 

100 hr 

Reptiki- 




AiuUi Swcs/mi 

Hadley, '29 

1 min. 

15-lt min 

WMiPU 

Hedley. '39 

1 min. 

25 min. 


Ctritoa, *03 

4 min. 

25 mlo 

il u 

Kleuibola,'38a 

6 min. 

30 min 

Lofiianyrm pumOa 

Zoeod and Eyre, '34 

4 mlo. 

■low 

Ckamultawmlpans 

Phyaomma tianmUn . 1 

Brfldn. '32 

Parkw,'38 

Few min. 

0 3 hr. 

15 min. 

80 mia. 


Bavmorvoui 


relenme* 




FH^tahu jtrifeter 

Lee, *48 (ttc. pellor) 

10-15 me. 

3-d SK. 

tfafaMUhij aK«iuf#ii4i 

Smith and Smith, *35 

10 esc. 

Smc. 

■1 II 

Parker, *57 

16.5-23 me 

4.^44 SMi 


Win dmppcar from the body fluidi of in anioail 
in 1 ^rt bme. Intennrdine on the other hand 
fa a relatively itaUe material and can be found in 
the blood of such an aauna] as the catfii^ TO houri 
after that creature baa been dq)rived of its sooroe 
for thu substance, the pituitary glmd (Otbom, 
1938) < It is^thei^ore not iit^Mobable that the 
ilownesa shown in the blanchtnf of many cfaro- 
matk vertebratesi as offnin/M with the qiudmeu 


of their darkening, is due to the retentton of Inter- 
medine m their arculatfaif fluids, a state whkh 
would prevent for some time the effective action 
of sudi a hianchitif agent as adreaaUpe- That 
this is not the whole ex^anatiou of tUa afowness, 
however, is aeen in Ae foct that retardation in 
bUnduitf la ckarly obaervaUc in i^fcndnfiii (coni- 
pare table 1), whkdi is one of the very few fishes 
whose melanophores are very irreqtocudve fo 
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tenncdlnc (Klcmhols, 1935). NolwithbttjKling 
Udf ex cepti on, the ilowDets tA blanching as coii- 
truted with darkenii^, which appeari to be com¬ 
mon to 10 many animals, may well be an after¬ 
effect of intemi^ne. 

In taUe 1, under erythrophores, are recorded 
the time-records of these r^ color-cclU in two 
spcdes of fishes. In the records here given the 
times for the color changes arc the reverse of the 
usual ones ibr melanophores. In both the fishes 
noted the change from pale to dark requires more 
time than that from dark to pale The activating 
neurohnmors for erythroidiores are as yet un¬ 
known, Possibly after th^ have been discovered 
an eiqiedally e ff ic ieiit one will be found that will act 
as a counterpart of mclanophore intcrmedine in 
that it will activate vigorously the change from 
daric to pale instead of from p^ to dark. In that 
case the residue of this material may well slow 
down the action of a darkening neurohumor 
However, too few records for erythrophores are 
known to allow this suggestion to be more than 
tentative. 

When the melanophore tinK-mtervals for elas- 
mobranchs and amphibimns m table 1 are in¬ 
spected, they will be seen to be relatiVelv long 
in that they are measured in hours or even days, 
in reptiles they are of shorter duration—mostly 
some minutes, but in teleosts they arc very di¬ 
verse, ranging from the dxntest of all melano- 
phore records, 10 seconds, to the longest of all, 20 
days. This last record, the time of change for the 
eel both in darkening and in blanching, is truly re¬ 
markable and stands out In strong contrast with 
all other records tabulated. It is probably not 
fairly comparable with what remains in the table, 
for It is reported by Neill to have been taken ni 
water at approxiiu^y 8” C It is well known 
that at tins temperature melanophore activity falls 
tiff very considerably. Wykes (1938) states that 
it 6^ (3. the color activities of Awhtms are at al« 
most fun abeyance. It is therefore probable that 
the kmg time-interval for the color changes in the 
eel, as reported by Neill, is due to the temperature 
at which his work was done. At 8* C, the re¬ 
sponses of melanophores must be greatly slowed 
down as conqiarcd with what they are at 16" to 
20" C., the temperatures at whi<^ many of the 
tidier recordi contained in table 1 were made. 
TMitt leaving this general surv^, it may be wen 
(b mention that for shortness of time none of the 
mtiianophore periods reach the extremes shown 
by the erythrophore records, pale to dark, which 
range from 8.5 to 2 seconds. 


How are the time-mtervals in table 1 related to 
the meUnophore activating systemB, hipnoral and 
nervous? This question cannot be answered with 
any fullness, for these systems arc insufficiently 
known except in a limited number of the tabu¬ 
lated speaes However, certain general conqiari- 
sons arc possiUe Although there are very few 
tune-intervals recorded for the color changes in 
dasmobranchs, it is common knowledge that these 
fishes are unusually slow in such rebpmues and 
are predominantly humoral m their melanophore 
activation The same condition prevails among 
amphibians (table 1) On the other hand, m 
some fishes such as Fundnlus, whose chromatic 
activation is almost purely nervous, the chromatic 
time-interval may be very short It is occurrences 
such as these that doubtless influenced Hogben 
and others in their belief that humoral reaponses 
are slow and nervous responses rapid Is this 
view Bubstaohated by further comparisons? 

As Waring remarks (1942), the uniformity in 
chromatic behavior met with in elasmobranchs and 
in amphibians is not to be seen in teleosts and in 
reptik» Had this lack of uniformity in these 
two groups been subjected to critical examination 
by Waring and by Neill, these investigators would 
probably have reached different conclusions from 
what they did Among teleosts slow chromatic 
resjionses, such as occur among amphibians and 
cspecioUy among elasmubranchs, are found in the 
eel (Neill, 1940), flatfishes (Osborn, 1939), and 
Pho^nnui (Healey, 1940) In all these fishes 
darkening occurs in a day or more, which is well 
above the two-hour limit set by NciU and there¬ 
fore indicative of humoral control Yet all the 
fishes named give evidence of the nervous activa¬ 
tion of their chromatophores Waring (1940) 
states that in the European eel the melanophores 
are directly innervated, a statement that 1 can con¬ 
firm from my own observations on the American 
eel I feel fully assured of this conclusion not¬ 
withstanding the fact that m a sobsequent publica¬ 
tion Wanng (1942) makes what af^ieara to be a 
qualified denial of his first declaration Com¬ 
ments have already been made hi this communica¬ 
tion OP the very long chromatic time-period 
ascribed to the ed by Neill, but even if we suppose 
tills period Co be much shorter than that imp o r te d> 
tills fish undoubtedly belongs to the slow type and 
yet It 18 endowed with chramatic nerves If the 
eel is possessed of both nervous and humoral con¬ 
trol over its melanophores, as is presumably the 
caae, the cpriy steps m color change should be 
nervous and ^ later ones probably both novoqs 
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and humoral Such an interpretathm would 
agree welUwith the plotting for thii fiah given by 
Neill (1940, fig. 3) In thia mstance slowneai 
doea not appear to be inconsistent with nervous 
control llie flatfishes studied by Osborn (1939) 
also are slow in response, and though the total 
number of thar chromatic activators has not yet 
been determined, they certainly include an adrena- 
lindike hormone and at least one set of nerve- 
fibers, a plan of chromatic organisation not wholly 
unlike that in the eeL Here again slowness of 
response and Innervation occur together The 
European muinow Phoxtnus is also a fish of the 
slow type, its color changes requinng from one to 
several days Its chromatic organization has been 
worked out by Hcaky (1940), who has found 
evidence for not only an adrcnalinehke honnofie 
but also for co n cen tra ting nerve-fibers. Thus all 
the fishes discussed in this paragraph exhibit two 
very significant features, th^ are beyond all doubt 
members of the slow type of color response and 
yet all possess chromatic nerves These more¬ 
over are commonly associated with a chromatic, 
blood-borne hormone. Such conditions are not 
favorable to a view in which nerves are regarded 
M the occasion of rapid chromatic responaes 
Animals recorded in table 1 and whoa/t melano- 
phores show rapid responses are the teleosts ifo/- 
lUnina and Fundnlus and the bzards Anolti and 
Chamaelfo. In all these the pale to dark changes 
require some seconds or at most a few minntea. 
In no instance does a record reach 10 minutes, the 
top limit set by Neill for probable nervous co¬ 
ordination The chromatic organization of Mol- 
lUnwa, whose melanophorcs show the shortest 
period of response of time in any fish in the taUe, 
has never hem determined. It is therefore impos¬ 
sible to state whether this fi^ possessed only chro¬ 
matic nerves or color hormones or a combination 
of both In FundulHSf which is also a rapid fish. 
It U well known that hormones play little or no 
part in its normal color changes, which are brought 
about by almost purely nervous agencies Here 
then IS a good instance where, u has already 
been stated, rapid rtsponse and nerve actum are 
associated Amtig the lizards, however, the situ¬ 
ation is by no means so simple. In the chame- 
Iboas, whM type of color response is rapid, chro¬ 
matic nerves are known to he activating agents, 
but there is no. conclusive evidence to that 
hormonea such as intenncdine may not also be 
significant factors m the changes of these animals. 
Of the three apedes of AnoUt recorded, all bdong 
to the rapid type. Cft these, AnM cercAmnuis 


has been very fully worked out by KlebiboU (1936, 
1938a, 1S1386}, who has shown in a most condu- 
sive way that chromatic nerves are con^etdy ab¬ 
sent from tbia form and that the one color acti¬ 
vator present is intermedine. On the discharge of 
this neurohumor into the blood of this lizaM, It 
quickly darkens, and with the disaj^wannce of 
this agent from its drculation the creature more 
gradually becomes green, its pale phase. It would 
be difficult to unagine a better example of a rapid 
chromatic vertebrate the exclustve activating color 
agent of which Is a hormone Thus the lizards 
include rapid hormonal as well as rapid nervous 
examples 

In addition to the two types of color responses 
defined by Neill as rapid and dow, there is cer¬ 
tainly at least one other which has reedved no 
coDZicIcration from this investigator and yet this 
type 18 a perfectly obvious one. It is a type whose 
time pen^ is of a length between the Imuts of 10 
minutes and 2 hours as defined Neill, and which 
15 represented in table 1 fay su^ anunals as the 
fidi Amentrus and the lizard Phrynotofna, not to 
mention other forms In Ametunu, whose dark¬ 
ening requires about an hour and whose blanching 
takes a little over three hours, the chromatic ac¬ 
tivators are at least three' two darkempg agents, 
cholinergic nerves and the hormone intermedine, 
and the blanching adrenergic nerves (Parker, 
1940). In Phrynouma the activators are also 
three, the darkling agent mtermedine, and the 
two blanching agents, oonoentraHng nerves and a 
hormone probaUy adrenabne (Parker, 1938). 
Hence nerves as well as hoctnones are involved in 
the chromatic organization of both these exam- 
fdes. In Amemnu nerves arc active in both 
changes, and yet these changes require more time 
than the corresponding ones do ^ Phrynosomo, 
ui which nerves arc fatvdved only In the change 
from dark to pale. It is difficult to understuid 
what Neill would do with such intermediate in¬ 
stances 06 these, for they faQ to fit into his clas¬ 
sification in any aatisfactory way. Perhaps H is 
best to leave them out of consideration altogether, 
as in (act be does. 

This dJscusaion of the chromatie oonditkmi ex¬ 
hibited fay the vertebr a t e s recorded In table 1 shows 
how (hfificott it is to come to a sound condualoa as 
to color changes aod their aedvatora in dieat ani¬ 
mals. That there is truth In Hogben's co n tc n tkm 
that nervously oontroUed obktt responses pre 
quidrer Hmn those under hormone Influences can 
he shown experiinentalfy. Thus if a Handnd 
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catfish with a blanched caudal band is put in a 
black-walled, .lOtunmated vessel and allowed to 
daikeiif it wiD deepen in imt for an hour nr so 
tin it has reached a reasonably dark shade Ordi¬ 
narily m such a process the body of the fish and 
the caudal band darken at the same rate, but not 
Infrequently the band lags behind the body fur 
some 15 minutes or so, after which the band 
catches up in tint with the body and proceeds 
farther at the sanK rate with the body as a whole 
In no instance does the bond darken more rapidly 
than the body. The darkening agents in this hsli, 
as already stated, are two, the di^rsing nerves 
and the hormone intermedlnc Evidently in the 
catfish, uDce the mnervated body often darkens 
before the denervated caudal band, the darkening 
nerves must precede in action for a short tune tlic 
darkening hormone, which after a quarter of an 
hour or so mvades and darkens the denervated 
band Thus Hngben is justified in concluding 
that in color changes nerve action may be more 
rapid than hormone action But this is far from 
justifying Neill’s declaration that a chromatic 
time-mterval of the order of 10 minutes or less 
UTifdies nervous co-ordinatkm, and of 2 liours nr 
more, hormonal co-ordination Instaiire^ from 
table 1, already quoted and discussed in this com- 
rmmicaticm, render this statement highly improh- 
aUe What is shown such a display as that 
in table I is that melanqfdiores m particular ani¬ 
mals are in their tunes of response extremely 
diverse and are not controlled in theM timc- 
penods by mie or other of the assumed two types 
of activation, nervous and hormonal As can be 
seen well under the teleosts, these tune-periods 
form a graded senes, extended from extremely 
npid instances to extremely slow ones and without 
evidence of a division into a rapid group and a 
slow group This implies a diversity among mela- 
nophores which is not often kept in mind, for 
these color-cells arc too commonly regarded as 
uniform in character In this respect the term 
melanophore is somewhat misleading That it in¬ 
cluded diverse types of cells can be shown from 
the fact that the intermedine ooiftamcd in com¬ 
mercial pituitrin la very effective in dispersuig the 
pigment in the metanophorei of Am^iunit» yet 
has little or no influence on that in the itidano- 
phores (Kkinhols, 1935, Atxuno- 

witx, 1937), Thus mdanatdiorei in dlffmnt ver- 
tdxmtes must be differendy constituted, a fact 
wbidi in my ofdnkm ties at the bottom of their 
varying tinies of res|xinae to given activators. 
This fectorc in melanophore stbimlatimi is prob¬ 


ably of much greater significance m detennining 
the chromatic tune-interval than the way in which 
the melanophores are activated. This view of the 
situation makes it dear how one activator such as 
intermedine or adrenaline can ehat sudi diverse 
responses from the melanophores of different ver¬ 
tebrates. The term melanophore is somewhat like 
that of muscle, which included a variety of types 
ranging from the slow-acting nnooth muscle such 
as IB seen in a snail's body to the extremely quick 
ernss-stnped muscle iti an insect. In fact, the 
melanophore of Phoxmus may well be compared 
to the smooth-muscle elements of a snail, iind 
those in MoUicmsia to rapid insect musde. From 
this standpoint rapidity and slowness in melano¬ 
phore action depend upon thr nature of the mela¬ 
nophores concerned, and though activation of 
color-cells ly nerves may be slightly more rapid 
than by honnoncs, the differences in time-intervals 
for melanophores, as shown in table 1, arc very 
much more matters of the nrganizatiun of the 
color-cells themselves than they are of their meth- 
uds of activation. 

This view of the time factor ni melanophore 
rc^nse is in harmony with the recent advances 
in what is known of melanophore stimulation As 
has been implied throughout this contribution, the 
distinction between nervous and hormonal activa¬ 
tion of color-cells lacks soundness Chromato- 
phore excitation by nerves and 1^ hormones is 
after all a single type of operation, for m both 
coses it IB dependent upon the direct action of 
stimulating substances on the color-cells In some 
instances these substances are produced by the 
nerve terminals in the given animal, and in others 
by glands of internal secretion These substances, 
which have been termed chromatic neurohumors. 
are the real activators of the color-cells and their 
sources are quite secondary. In fact one of them, 
adrenaline, appears to come in some inslancfs 
from nerves and in others from glands Thus 
the distinction between nerve and hormonal acti¬ 
vation tends to disappear, to give place to a unlr 
fied plan of neurohumoral activatkm common to 
the nervous ^stem in general 
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Since inunemorial agci man has felt the 
necealty of measuring time Fortunately there 
are oeit^ sense impreMJons which in our cxpcn> 
enoe repeat themselvesp identical to themselves, 
and which correspond, on an average, to the 
same routine of oonsetousneas. The alternation 
of day and night has been employed since the 
beginning of the history of man to register 
approximately the same sequence of sense im- 
preisioiis. A day and a night became the 
measurement of a certain interval of consaous- 
neea 

This eariy method was improved in the course 
of centuries but basically it has remained very 
much the some. We rely, today, on the regular 
motion of the hands of our docks, because we 
know that this motion is regulated by the 
motion of the earth around the sun. Assuming, 
moreovefi as a result of astronomical experience, 
that the intervals, day and year, have a constant 
rdatkm, we can throw back the regulation of our 
clock on the motion of the earth about its axis. 
We may regulate what is termed the ‘‘mean 
solar time” of an ordinary dock by an ”astro¬ 
nomical time,” of whldt the day corresponds to 
a oQOiplete turn of the earth on its axis 

And wc admit that equal rotations correspond 
to equal intervals of consoousness. But this is 
entii^y arbitrary, since we have no means of 
checking the perfect regularity of our timekeeper. 
If the earth were gradually to turn more slowly 
upon its axis, how should we know it was losing 
tfane, and how measure the amount? We cannot 
assert that the hour, today, is the same Interval 
as it WM a thousand, or perhaps a million years 
hmr^. Why should a year now represent the 
same amount of consciousness os it might have 
done a few million years back? The absolutdy 
uniform motion by which alone we could reach 
an absolute measurement of time, fails us In 
perceptual experience. It is, like the geometrical 
kiwhce, reacM In conception, and in conception 
only, by carrying to a limit the approximate 
samen es s and uniformity which we observe in 
certslA perocptual moveaents. 


On the other hand, we are permlitod to think 
that, from the point of view of our senses and 
our conadousnem, things can be different ac¬ 
cording to whether the cvcie of existence is 
longer or shorter and according to whether the 
rhythm of the reactions is more or leas acceler¬ 
ated The value of bme is different for a 
short-lived insect and for man, and we know 
that time '‘seems'' to flow much more rapidly 
as we grow old. Have we any scientific proof 
that this is a mere defusion comparable to 
well-known sense delusions, or does it corre¬ 
spond to a biological reality? It is this questioD 
which I shall presently try to answer 
As a consequence of extensive cxpenmental 
research begun dunng the war of 1914-1918, we 
were able to show that the rate of acatnzation 
of wounds varied as a function of the age of the 
patient and of the dimensions of the wound 
We succeeded in obtaining a umple mathe¬ 
matical formula in which one single coeffioeat 
expressed this double rdatioiiship We called 
this coeffiaent the index of cicatruation and 
attnbnted the symbol • to it 

Id later years, when we were struck by the 
possible import of the existence of a physiologkal 
time, distinct from physical time, we realized 
that, in order to study the problem conveniently. 
It would be noocMary to eliminate the influence 
of the size of the wound so as to deal with an 
element depending on age alone. We Anally 
obtained such a coefficient in a very simple way, 
and we termed it the ” constant of physiological 
activity of reparation.” It is relat^ to the 
index ^ cicatrization in a very simple manner: 

(Constant of physiological activity of repara^ 
tion) A « t Vi, 1 being the surface of the wound 
expressed in square Gcntimeters, 

Now this dbefficient A vanes very rapidly 
with age. in inimgls aa well as in human beings. 
Itg mean values, computed from a large number 
of human cases (about 600), are: 


Agsii 
A m 
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It Will be seen at once that it decreaaea very 
rapidly at the beginning of life, then more alowly 
am man becomes older. It la five dmea larger at 
the age of ten than at the age of sixty, which 
meana that a wound of, aay 25 square centi- 
metera, or roughly 4 square inches, which will 
take about 30 days to heal on a man twenty 
years old, will heal in 20 days on a boy of ten, 
and will require 100 days on a man of sixty 

Moreover, we were able, by experimenting on 
cold-blooded animals (mostly alligators), to show 
that the rate of acatnzation depended, ns almost 
all chemical reactions, on temperature, the higher 
the temperature (up to about 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit), the quicker the process. The tem^ 
perature coefficient is very dose to that of Van’t 
Hoff. Therefore, it can be stated that the 
phenomenon of cicatrization is basically a chem- 
ical phenomenon, but the reactions which take 
place at the age of m\ty are, at the normal 
temperature of 98 6” F , hve times slower than 
at the age of ten 

What dors this exactly mean? It means ikai 
at different aies it takes different lengths of physical 
time to accomplish the same amount of work 

Now, time can be measured by an amount of 
work performed ]U8t as well as by a veloaty, 
provided we are reasonably sure that the speed 
romains constant But we have just demon¬ 
strated that the rate of acatnzation varies 
greatly in the course of a lifetime, this phe¬ 
nomenon cannot, therefore, be used as a means 
of measuring time On the other hand, we must 
remember that the standard time we are using 
is borrowed from the inanimate world It is an 
anthmeljcal time But, there is no obvious 
reason why we should rely on this oonceptual 
time for measuring a living time, the time of 
organivns which are born and which will die. 
All our reality is composed between a cradle and 
a dbffin. The pace of our cellular life is more 
important to us than the eternally indifferent 
rhythm of the stars, our own chemical dock 
reaDy measures our human time. We only know 
the outside world throi^h the inside Image built 
up in our brain by mes/is of the reactions of our 
nerve cells We are aware of the relativity of 
tilings outside of us. Why should we measure 
the pace of our reactions by means of a pure 
coQoeptiial tune? If we dedde to intmhangc 
our standards and to measure the physical dme 
by oomparisdh with the physielogieal standard, 
we will ffnd that {^yilcal time flows much more 


rapidly towards the end of life than at the 
beginning, and that, instead of flowing arith- 
metioaJly, it flows logarithmically like that of 
radioactive atoms. 

Is it not a fact of common experience that, as 
we stated at the beginning, time passes more 
rapidly as wo grow dd? Could it not be that 
this were not a delusion but a sdentifle, meas¬ 
urable fact? Careful experlaients showed this 
to be true The expenmental work has been 
repeated and checked in this country by Pro¬ 
fessor Hoagland Our appreciation of the rapidiiy 
of the flow of time depends just as acatnealion 
doest on the Van't Hoff cosfficsent of temperature 
Thus the proof has been afforded that we poss es s 
inside of US a chemica] dock which sets the pace 
of one of the most fundamental physiological 
activities, that of the reparation of tissues, and 
also determines the rhythm of our psychological 
activity. 

Since our early experimental work, other facts 
have been brought forth which show definitely 
that time manifests itself in living organisms by 
the slow accumulation of toxins In the blood 
Thus we have a general idea of the mochanism 
of our chemical dock. 

I have no time to go into details, but I can 
say that the mathematical curve which expremes 
the variations of the constant A Is almost 
identical with that which expresses the variation 
In our appreaation of the vdue of time based on 
a purely psychological test, namdy, the fact 
that, to a baby five years old, one year represents 
one-fifth of his whole existence, while to a man 
of fifty, it represents only one-fiftieth. This is 
expressed by an equilateral hyperbola, while the 
variations of A are represented by an exponential 
formula. But between the age of 15 and the 
age of 80, the two curves are almost superposable. 
We can, therefore, with a satisfactory degree of 
accuracy, meastiie the real human v^ue of one 
hour, of one day, or of one year, on the basia of 
the rate at which a man cicatrizes a wound at a 
given age, by means of the Index of dcatrixation 
or of the coeffideat A. 

And this shows that, at the age of sixty, five 
hours of our eidstenoe are equivalent to one hour 
of the cxisteaoe of a child of ten. In other 
words. In the course of 60 minutes of the thne 
reconM by our dodo, a child has Uvad physio¬ 
logically and psychoidg^ly as much as the man 
of Mxty would have in 5 hours. 

It la not surprUog, therdbruL that it is difll* 
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cult tb MnUin the attention of a child for more 
than a few minutet. to him, ten minutes are 
worth SO minutes of the older man, and every 
lecturer knows that it Is hard to keep people 
interested for more than 50 minutes. 

Parents and children live in different temporal 
woHds. They ore separated by a gap often too 
lai^ to be bridged, ^even by illusions. Within 
the familial group the Individuals should not be 


separated by too great a temporal distance 
The younger a child is, the ncher his life in 
physiological and psychical values. Such a fact 
should not be neglected by educators Ev^ 
moment of the existence of a child must be 
utilized for his development A clear realization 
of the enonnouB value of physical time for 
children would bring about a real progress in 
education and in the quality of individuals. 
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ABSTRACT' 

The nomadiam of B bwckfilt, like that of the prevloiialy 
UTveatJgated type specica E kamatmm, amen Ihrmigh the 
dally r^ing forayii. Colony movemcnti when they occur 
an; the outcofne of maxliiuil rildii, amiequenUy appearing 
near the day’a end In both ipecm Certain cKirlninc (bl- 
ton, tageihCT with a low threahold of eaaiahility in the 
culoay, are eawntial When the laitH' condition u defi¬ 
cient, the raid n minimal or abmt, and no brvouac-change 
movement appears Light, aa an rxtninuc factor, not only 
■tlmulatieB r^lng activiUn at dawn, but alto openlea 
mvcmely to account fur the dnaippeiiranoe of nil^ng at 
duak. The latter change It etaeati^ for the trantiUon of 
raidJiig into bivouac change, alnce In the abKnee nf photo- 
kmem the fongeri readily eubmit tn a movemant emanat¬ 
ing from the colony ccnlor The afternoon raactlvatloa of 
the colony, leading to a vignrouiieicadua, retultifrom ithnu- 
lative dianga (probably aimutphenc) uipidantlng oondi- 
tiont which retard activity through mnlday Tbete 
change* alto occur when a colony u low In general excit¬ 
ability, but then are limited in force, and on the baiu of a 
mlnli^ly developed raid can eventuate only In return to 
the note bivouac Nte Tbua the critical factor determin¬ 
ing the pretence or abienre of nomadic movement at a 
given tune appear* to be the Iniemal Cunditian of the 
colony 'rhere U no baiia for the telle hypotheili that the 
movetnent of a colony la a raiction to Kardty of prey In 
th^ lOM of operacioiii, Since the writer'* theory, haaed 
upon the column-calding E IkhnoIiim, im now found eiaen- 
tially applicable to^the awarm-raidieg E burckUt deapiu a 
tUatinctivc diRkrenre In the pre dam y behavmr of theie 
■pnoeii, tfala line of expUnabon may vmll apply broadly to 
the Eaton* aa a group 

INTRODUCTION 

From the time the intriguing phenomenon of 
doryline bdiavior first eftma to scientific atten- 
rion (Anon, 1701), the transitory nesting and 
pevdatory activities of the legionary and army 
ants of this'aubfamlly have etdted wonder and 


speculation Unfm-tunately the problem long 
remained more than ordinarily obKure, because 
It abounds in inaccessible features and special 
impediments to systematic investigation. The 
characteristic eluBiveness of dory line colcmics led 
Bates (1863 358) tosay aboul£rifm AisiafMmof 
the Amazons region. 

I have trared an army aometlmes for half a mile or 
more but wai never able to find one that had finished 
It* day's course and returned Co ica hive Indeed 1 
ne\’er met with a hive, whenever the Briton were seen, 
they were always on the march. 

Norton's (1868) experience was MiiK(nr Belt 
(1874. 24-25), who had somewhafl^ter success 
in finding the temporary nest or bivouac of the 
army ants, indicated his impression of Eciton 
transiency in the statement' 

I think that E. Agissfo does not stay more than 
3-5 days in one plfice. They may be Imown by all 
the common workcra moving in one direction, many 
of them carrying the larvae and pupae under their 
bodin. 

"Here today and gone tomorrow" is a fitting 
characterizadon of doryline life 

The general behavior pattern of these insects 
proves to be one of the most complex although 
stable and highly predictable group behavior 
phenomena known in the animal series, influ¬ 
enced by all the intimate aspects of colony biol¬ 
ogy and behavior, the Eciton pattern of raiding 
and nomadic activities seems to arise dominantly 
through unlearned agendes with a minimal in¬ 
fluence of habituation and learning. Few animal 
activity patterns confront us with the "Instinct" 
problem in a broader and more impressively uni¬ 
tary manner 

1 have had the opportunity to undertake a 
systematic invsdigatiM of the Edton problem as 
a cose study in "instinctive behavior.'*^ Atten- 


*TWi have been four peilodaof lDveatigatlon,aUfslHflg 
within the r«iny aeaaon from May through aaptsmbw. 
The mala part df the work haa bean field oUervationa 
ooeducied In the uoplcal ram forotf of Dano CSofondo 
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tKKi at firvt waa devoted mainly to field study of 
behavior in the type species, B hamatum, leading 
to a theory of the EcUon pattern baaed upon the 
raidmg expeditions and colony movements of 
this Bpedes (Schncirla, 1938). This raised the 
question of how well a theory based upon the 
ways of the type species might typify the Eatons 
in general. As a first step toward answenng this 
question, the properties of mass organization in 
the swarm raids of £, burckeili have b^ explored 
(Scfancirla, 1940), to reach on understanding of 
what is apparently the most cntical species dif¬ 
ference m the EcUon predatory expedition, that 
between swarm-raiding and column-raiding 
The contrast will be of assistance in the present 
study, which is devoted to detcnbing and under¬ 
standing the basil of hivouac-change movements 
in E, burchdU 

Observations on the apparently transitory 
netting and raiding bchaidor of the dorylines 
have led a number of wnters, notably Lund 
(1831), Sumfchrost (1868), Belt (1874). MUIler 
(1886), Vosseler (1905), and Wheeler (1910), 
to refer to the ‘‘drivers" of the Old World and 
the "army ants" of the New World tropics as 
migratory. Probably the first to report having 
witnessed in EcUon behavior what he took to be 
a migration was Bates (Smith, 1855), the others 
mentioned above were similarly kxl to apply the 
term "migration" to given doryline activities on 
the basis of their own observational cxpenencc. 
This general practice rests upon the long domi¬ 
nant impresnon that doryline colonies move 
about rather freely and have no permanent 
abode 

On the other hand, on technical grounds Heape 
(1931) has denied the relevancy of the term "mi¬ 
gration" for the dorylines, ^vanang instead 
"emigration," since he believes chat the colonics 
merely wander about, moving on when the sup¬ 
ply of booty has been exhausted within a given 
area Fraenkel (1932) also, in his comprehensive 
review of Insect migration, has expressed doubt 


Irisnd (liutitutc for Roearch in Tropfcsl Amorkm, Gmtan 
Lake, C. Z y, Mippleincfited by studies m the bboriiory 
Tbs pmg rsm hu been Hipported «t various suga by 
nmati fraoi the Nattonal Reeciuch Council (Committee on 
GisaMn-Aid of Rewarrh) and from the Bacbr Fond of 
Che National AoHleniy of Scirncee I vith to cxpicM my 
gratinide for these subsidies, fqr the courtesies of the 
MMiifan Thble at the Instilute kindly eitended by Ftof 
F, M. GsliBi, of the llnivtnity of Mkh^an Museum of 
and for the mao/ thoughtful srays m which the 
been smootbad by Mr James Zetek, custodian 
die Bano Cokirsdo Island hbontory and reservation 


that the dorylines ore truly migratory For the 
Katona in particular, he regards the question os 
unsettled, as long as it is uncertain whether the 
ants have temporary nests merely and arc con¬ 
stantly on the march, or have fixed nesta to which 
they return from predatory e\|)editions until the 
vicinity IS cleared of prey 

It IB plain that a serious difficult) exists in the 
interpretation of dorylinr behavior, apparently 
attnbutabic to an inbuffiacncy of evidence con¬ 
cerning the conditions under which colony move¬ 
ments arise More than that, a highly question¬ 
able bias has prevailed toward regarding these 
movement! as outcomes of depleted supplies of 
booty within a given area 

In view of the deficiency of specific evidence 
which long existed, it is soinewhal surprising to 
find that writers have been nearly unanimous in 
favonng the hypotht'Sis of food shortage to ac¬ 
count for colony removals This statement of 
Bolt's (1874 17) IS represtmtaCivo 

VVhllhl the leaf-cutting ants are entircl> >egetAbIe 
feeders, the furaging ants are hunters, and live sold) 
on Inserts or other prey, and it is a curious analogy 
that, like the hunting races of mankind, they have to 
change their hunting grounds when one is exhausted, 
and move on to another 

A frequently nted proponent of the food-shortage 
hypothesis is Voraeler (1905). who observed the 
behavior of Dorylus and A nomma colonies 
("dnver" anta) of East Afnca Fhc dnvers, he 
bought, occupy a given site until the quantity of 
prey available in the vidnitv of the neat no longer 
18 sufficient to feed the members of the colony, 
whereupon the entia* population moves to a new 
cone of operations. The idea is offered in the 
following statement (p 293) 

IsC drr Umkms des Ncstes abgesucht, so werdon 
all und zu die eniien (lebiete noch rinmal durch- 
Btdbert: mcht die Beutc nicht mehr zu KmRhrung 
dn Volkes aus, so muss es mch zur Auswanderugg 
entschliesscn 

Vosseler seems to have Ixxm very poulive about 
the matter, although he docs not appear to have 
carried it beyond the status of a hypothesis sup¬ 
ported by general impreasloDs. fn his discumon 
one looks in vaSn for evidence to show how a food 
shortage might translate itself into colony re¬ 
moval, or even for prelimmary data showing that 
a paucity of booty necessarily exists when colony 
movements occur. 

In essentially the same form, many socondary 
writers have'adopted this hypothecs as their 
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explanation. The comraentt of Sharp (1099) 
and Am^ (1915), offered in oonnectioo with a 
taxonomic treatment of the antii are repreienta- 
dve. Arnold puts the matter as followi (p. 110): 

Ranging for and i^lde In March of prey* thew ants 
mult Booiicr or Utrr cxbaast the area around tholr 
neatf, and are forced to remove the latter to new and 
more productive hantmg groundo. 

It la apparent that the idea of dorylinc colony 
movcmenia being geared to the supply of acces¬ 
sible booty has had a wide drculation, despite its 
uncertain bads in feet 

A variant of this hypotheou was offered by 
Muller (18M), who from the study of an Beiton 
burchellt colony suggested that an increased need 
for food when voracious larvae were preoent 
could lead to more pUloging activity than at 
other timet. This application of the food-tupply 
hypothesis to the explanation of differences in 
raidini appeared to follow from his oboervation 
that when food-coosuming larvae were present 
the predatory expedldona were large and 
frequent 

Of greatest interest here is Muller's differentia¬ 
tion between raiding activities and the colony 
removal To account for the colony movement 
(or, in the reverse sense, for failure to move) he 
really offered two mutually oomplementary hy¬ 
potheses: one of them a postulate colony food- 
n^ depending espeaally upon the condition of 
the brood, the other based upon an assumed 
difficulty of transporting a fertile queen Al¬ 
though, os f have suggested (193ff), MOUer seems 
to have been exceptionally cloie to the essence of 
the phenomenon, he was far from readilng on 
expiration. Both of his assumptions are tdec^ 
logtcal, and the process of neith^ Is Klf-evidcnt 
from the ammptions, furthermore, the assump¬ 
tions may be wrong 

Jn view of the lack of tangible evidence sup- 
pmting the food-ahortage hypothesia, 1 have not 
been gieady sulprloed to find my own roaulta 
leading toward a rather diff^ent explanation, A 
summary of the findings for E hamaimm In the 
earlier part of diis investigation (Schndrli, 1938) 
may help to darily this iiaue and also aerve aa a 
background for the B. hiirckiUi study. 

£. kamahm may be termed a column-raider 
since its raiding forayi, like thoee of certain lees- 
known apedes (s f., £. (ZoMdiij) croMricamM), 
Involve the devdopmeot of branching cfaeml^ 
trails followed by narrow columns of ants. Al- 
nwst from the beghyilng of the raid At the first 


daylight one obaerves the growth df treeHke 
systema of narrow trails, each having aa its trank 
a prindpal trail whkh Icogthena aa secondary 
trails drop out of use and new ones form pro¬ 
gressively farther from the bivouac. From one 
to three these trail systems are formed aooord- 
ing to conditions, with the Edtons poasliig akmg 
the principal trails in both directicms between the 
bivouac and distant foraging xones. 

At certain times for a succemion of days the 
raids are Incompletdy developed, generally form¬ 
ing then only one ti^l system, from which the 
ants withdraw to the brwuoc at the day’s end. 
In contrast, at other dmes for days in tooceadoa 
a colony may regularly stage extensive and 
heavily populated raids, generally with three 
trail systems sponging up afresh each day. The 
raiding f<»ay is th^ transformed during the late 
afternoou into a colony removal; the entire popu* 
lation of the colony passing through one ^ the 
trail systems to a new bivouac nte soidhwbere In 
Its outskirts. It waa a movement oi this land 
witncmed by Bates (Smith, 1855) in Brosi], an 
unbroken fiusiafiifii prooemlon haided in a tingle 
direction, which he distinguished from predatory 
activities and termed a migration.* 

Although the relationohip between raiding 
activities and the removal or Mamac-ctoigs move¬ 
ment is not readily perceptible from bare 
facts of bdiavlqr, the evkjaloe for £« ka m a hm 
has led me (1938) to conclude that a signtficant 
relationihip exists. As the following sumitiary 
suggests, the development of a kaUmlMm rsid 
involves numerous events whkh may be regarded 
as prerequisite to the oocurrenoe of a colony 
removal at the end. This rtemoA concerns 
maximaJty active raiding, whkh leads predktably 
to that outcome. 

1. In hameium active raJdlni beglni with the first 
daylight, expanding during the BKirflliig into two or 
thm trail oyitemi (ss compand with a ringit traB 
■yotem whOa nUnlm^y active). 

3. At oriddly thera b a mailed reduetka tn the 
popuUtiofl of the raid, and the advance of predatory 
activltica ii rstarded pondderably. 

3. This ktfrvii Of lethargy Mdt with a notable 
raannniee of titw recrulti from the bivouac Afid a 
general ravlval <d vigorous rsidlaf activitka dining 
the aariy aftarocMxi. 


•la titia papw the tnw ^’raouval** aad 
dmaga" wU be amd ayeoaymeiidy for soy msnalaai Of h 
eplDayfremsiiveaaaaiaititaioaiwwqaa. TVqaaw 
tioa, wbedMT the w geafibaMi ia 

aetMtioe wtt ba liiWMdiar ktw ooMdniilu 

I 
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it IiMTlng tbb bivouac, anti ia the new nieh tend 
to rtopood diffaraotly to the three pnndfwl traili 
Pacton am (a) a dllFereodal chemical saturation of 
Ae tiunJe routes (especially in booty chemical) at 
the bivouac, (ft) physical factors affecting accessi- 
blllty of the given route; and (e) Interference by 
returning traik with outgoing traffic 

Raiders returning on **non-favored'' trails nia> 
pass Inwartl to the bivouac relatively unopposed 
At the homo rite numbers of them arc drawn directly 
into the outward rush on Ae "favored” trail To¬ 
ward dusk, as raiding activities decrease, Ais drift 
beopnics increasingly prominent. 

Ocenpants of Ae bivouac, progreecively excited 
by the activities of departing ants, thereby are drawn 
into Ae growing exodus Arough tactual and chemi¬ 
cal stimulatJon—a "drainage” procev 
7, The growing exodus blocks the return of ants 
from the periphery of the "favored” trail system, 
gradually enforcing a more complete nutaard 
orientation of traffic on the entire system Other 
systems Aen "drain” more readily Into this one 
g. The movement continues until all of Ae ants 
have been evacuated from the other trail systems and 
from Ae bivousc into the "fsvored” system At 
rome time during the night the colony settles Into a 
new duster at a site generally about 200-300 meters 
from Ae location of the abandoned bivouac 

These are Ac hlghllghta of behavior in Ae 
biological type species, aa far as group move¬ 
ments outsit Ae bivouac are concerned From 
these facts I have conduded (1938) Aat external 
behavior drcumstances essential to Ae colony 
removal can arise only Arougfa raiding. This 
means Aat the investigation of such movements 
should begin wiA studies of Ae raiding process, 
then should advance to cokiny conditions under¬ 
lying raiding. The 6rat of Acm problems con¬ 
cerns us hcfe; the latter will be considered in a 
subsequent article. 

In order to broaden the investigation, It is 
desirable to find how for the describe pattern of 
telationsbipe existing in Ae type sp^es may 
apply to the Edtons in general. However, it has 
bm neither feaidble nor essentia] to investigate 
many spedes in turn wi A the object of gcneralU- 
Ag the theeny The advinbillty of selecting the 
jiext step wiA cafe is apparent from Ais state¬ 
ment of Sharp's (1899:174): 

The workers of the iToryfisf at present known sre 
wfthMt SEKouptlon quite blind, and sre belisved to be 
sS ot predachoos habits; it is thought by some that 
they hi^ no ffxed abodes but, like the BeUenini, 
ftimioatfr diangt Aeir resideBce, snd it has been 
tol g te ts d that In doing so Aey make ora of As nesu 
shts as temporary abodes, all these pdnts 


are, however, itlU unietHed, and as there are several 
g^era It it not unlikely that conriderable variety 
will be found to prevail 

Thus, in dealing with Ac Ecitona, Ac temptation 
to generalize from a given species Aould be tem¬ 
pered by the Aought that more Aan 100 of them 
are known, presenting many strikuig and raAer 
peqilexing behavior differences. Indeed variety 
does prevail, as Sharp pointa out, yet beneath the 
many sinking species differences there appears to 
lie the common basis of a charactenstic EcUon 
behavior pattern To attack Ais problem most 
directly, it seems preferable to concentrate upon 
a speaes which differs critically in some broad 
aspect of behavior from the species firat studied, 

This calls for a wide inspection of behavior 
among Ae groups of American doryllnes. One 
prominent difference among Ection species is that 
some are iemitml —essentially confining their 
raiding and bivouacking to Ae surface - whereas 
others are kypogtair- at least partially subterra¬ 
neous in their raiding and pr^omfnontly so in 
Aeir nesting. (Common examples of the former 
are £. hamatum and E hurchtili of Ae subgenus 
Ec%Um s. stf; of the latter, E, pratdator and E, 
crasHconu of the subgenus Labtdus This habi¬ 
tat difference, although stnking, ia apparently 
less significant for our investigation than a wide 
difference in raiding which impreswHJ Bates 
(1863) In his observations of Brazilian spedes. 
There are column-raiddrs, whose predatory expe¬ 
ditions have treelike systems of narrow branching 
columns ending in small foraging groups, and 
swarm-raiders, whose forays are headed by rela¬ 
tively enormous unitary groups or swarms wiA 
a diirtinctivo pactorm oi secondary columns 
(Schneiria, 1940) The latter spedes difference 
exhibits many striking features of evident bio¬ 
logical importance, such as a much wider assort¬ 
ment of prey In the swarmera than in Ae column- 
raiders, and Ae far more frequent attendance of 
ant birds and of flies upon Ae former, to mention 
only one or rwo 

In view of Ae significant rclationahip between 
raiding and bivouac-change movements dis¬ 
covered (n Aejtype spedes, the best promise fora 
study of the fatter phenomenon and of Ae group 
behavior pattern In general seems to lie in a com¬ 
parative study of predatory activities. .Accord¬ 
ingly E. hurcheilt, whldi like E. kamaium it ter¬ 
restrial but In its capadty for ma«ive pillaging 
expeditions differs Aarply from the type spedes, 
offers itself as an oppoituDe subject 
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RESULTS 

BWAEM RAIDS ENDINO IN BfVOUAC-CHANGE 
MOVElfENTS 

Obacrvatiofu were earned out in detail on more 
than twoicore E burckM raide, all of th^m 
maximally developed, ending in colony reniovaJs 
to new bivouac sites * Then the notes from these 
cases were sifted to discover which events were 
common to all, whether such events occurred in a 
characteristic or describahle sequence, and how 
they might be interrelated. Gelation of iheM! 
results with evidence from special tests gives the 
following representative account of daily events, 
arranged to indicate the order and the manner in 
which major developments predictably occur 
under the given conditions. 

Phases in Ike Development of Maximal Paidtng 

1 The initial period cf outgping traffiCn^M 
daybreak there begins nn exodus at first limited 
in scope but soon accelerating in numbers and m 
area covered by the radially expanding masses 
A raiding body or distinct swarm presently takes 
fbnn and begins an advance away from the bi¬ 
vouac, generally keeping surpnsingly well to a 
given direction of progress once it u under way. 
Within three hours (« s , by about 9 *00 a. m ) a 
well-populated raiding system exists, headed by 
a large swarm behind which a complex fan-shaped 
network of columns tapers down to a single prin¬ 
cipal trail leading to the bivouac This clwoc- 
terlstk burclMi raiding system Is represented in 
figure 1 

As the raid grows to great proportions, evats 
in the forward xone become very complex The 
magnitude of the expedition by mklmomlng re¬ 
sults in the raiding swarm and consohdadon fan 
becoming very unwieldy and disorganized, so 
th^ in the course of time the main body divides 
into two subswarms and perhaps more. As a 
consequence of t^is fission of tlw raiding mass, 
there appears at the place where it occurred a 
major forking of the surviving pnndpal trul* 


* Ths term **insniml'‘ wlU be ueed to dsoote predatory 
expedidott wfakh are dcariy lopefto ia thdr dsvetopniMt, 
hi oontreat to tbs tmn '^midind" mad for thoae ilrfaich are 
at a knr point of davetop m enL Ordinarily the two riareri 
of rakte are readily dwtlngiiiihaUe m tbs rema colony at 
dUfanni dniea thmugh axtwnal dgiu oucifa aa ataa and 
axtent of xwsnns, the p nM. ac € or mirmnoe of major awarm 
dhrWon, and the p eriinetar of tha invaded aona at oOrre- 
apttidlng tlmea of day Thia diflerenoa Ui 5iir«Mf ralda 
was nodted by MoUk (1|»6) 


each branch trail leading to a distinct subsysteni 
of the raid. This major change generally Is 
recognizable at about 10*00 a. m., within 40 to 60 
meters of the bivouac. In a previous study of 
organization in the hurcMli mid, I have offered 
(1940 409 ff) an anatysu of these early develop¬ 
ments. 

Since the prinapal trail is the sole line of com¬ 
munications between the burcMli bivouac and 
the raiding front, focussing attention upon Its 
traffic conditions through the day gives the best 
indght into key events preceding the eventual 
bivouac-change movement. 

2 The morning period of mixed truffir — Vari¬ 
ous writers and espeaally Bates (1863) have 
reported that in the main column of the EciUm 
raid one sees two trains of ants running in oppo¬ 
site directions. However, this holds only at 
given times of day. Outgoing traffic generally 
monopollm this route during the first few hours 
of raiding At first in the burckellt raid, generally 



Pig. 1 Sketch of a raiding lyMcmaksdibvtwsBB 

lOJOand 11 15 g. m., xf|ar about 5 boure of mld^ 
5. awanii (now approxloiatialy 55 woten fran tha 
blvovar. aodabout 12 motare wUa); 5|, tubawarrej 
fan, Of Pa i o mk of coaaolidatiott cnl unwi ; P, prlnd^t 
trmUi Bwt bivouae (la bidliMd boQow Iqg). 
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Mndl 4bout 9M a. m., few anti are teen running 
toward the bivouac, and thoie that profoen any 
diatancf agmJnit the outgoing etrcam make their 
liray with difficulty at the aidei of the column 
Then a change gradually appears. Observing 
events within a given section oi the pHnapal trail, 
one sees 6nit occasionally and then more fre¬ 
quently the domination of this stretch by aiiis 
headed toward the bivouac. As the mining 
advances there are increasingly frequent bursts 
of homeward-bound traffic, with a prevalent 
locomotor frictKm between oppositely moving 
travellers which accounts for hectic traffic condi¬ 
tions. The swelling inbound movement inevit¬ 
ably forces travellers running oppositely, after 
numerous head-on encounters, to journey with 
difficulty at the border of the trail or to turn 
around. 

3 Tk$ ptriod of prodominantly inbound traffic 
—Gradually the mam direction of travel becomes 
reversed, a change first apparent in the section 
of trail just behind the fan, then in tune extend¬ 
ing progressively closer to the bivouac As a 
rule, the pnncipol trail is monopolized after 
11 KK) a. m and through noontime by homeward- 
bound ants Booty-cajTicis are common after 
lOKK) a. m., but among them arc always unladen 
individuals, sometimes a con^erable number of 
them in succession Many of these come from 
the raiding front, especially from groups remain¬ 
ing in the wake of the swarm engaged in "mop- 
ping*up" operations; large numbers of them come 
from short branch trails which undergo evacua¬ 
tion only after the main scene of pillaging has 
shifted to distant areas.* 

4 Tks "iiaj/a" period —Through midday, 
generally from around 12 M m until well after 
IJO p. m., tl>crp IS a noticeable fall in the vigor of 


* The aoufcs of thu honieward movtincnt appean to be 
complex There Jt no enoourigefnent In my experience for 
the luppaaitlfm that laden ants immediately distinguish 
the dlivctxun of the bivouac—the typh^ variability 

of ihar initial wanderings togetbef with other dnnim- 
■UnoM suggests that the proODss is vary indirect How¬ 
ever, there b a bttle evidence that sometimea at trail 
junctloos. cspedally near the bsH of the Can and on the 
prfadpsl trail where routes have been lodger in use, booty- 
cairlers turn more frequently into the altemathm pre- 
lentlnt the graatcr saturation of booty chemical^ hence 
toward the bivouac. This may be a almpb learned dis- 
crlmiDatlon (Scfaneirla. 1940. 456 f) There are clearer 
isAiewCM, ai^ as the fact that moet bcanch trails are 
d bs ctsd toward the bivnuar, so that for aou having them 
4h6 Mvwnso-wsrd turn b afc an obtuse angle and « phyii- 

OlBy favored, whereas the turn outward bat an acute angb 

Srid therefore oppomd by the mechanka of movement 


activities at the bivouac and through the raiding 
syatem The ants appear less energetic, raiding 
in smaller numbers with deficient co-ordination in 
their raiding masses. At the bivouac general 
activity falls greatly, ants move about rather 
torpidly, and relatively few depart on the prin¬ 
cipal trail This "aiesta" phenomenon is a 
highly predictable event for the midday penod in 
general, one which is in effect rather widely 
among insects and other forest animala 

On the pnnapal trail itself at this time traffk 
heads mainly toward the bivouac 'fhe ants 
move at a steady plodding pace, unlike the rush- 
mg hectic movement of preceding hours, and 
relative poubono in the column arc not exchanged 
very frequently. Few new recruits pass outward 
into the rcudiiig zone 

With ants departing toward the bivouac re¬ 
placed by few newcomers, the general population 
of the raiding system shrinks dunng this penod, 
with signs that the general area covered by the 
raid has contracted constderably Although the 
subswarms continue their advance, flushmg out 
and appropnatingbmall life from the underbrush, 
arcuitouB and vanable movement predominates 
instead of a direct advance of the whole body with 
effective co-ordination of sections as before 
(Schncirla, 1940 426 ff) 

Daily, through noontime and early afternoon, 
the burckelli r.iid undergoes an ebbing of its vigor. 
Recovery from this midday penod of depressed 
activity occurs gradually, as is the case among 
the forest animals gimerally As it develops, the 
recuperation of activily in the colony Irads to 
general behavior changes in the raid which really 
constitute a distinctive senes of events, and de¬ 
mand treatment os such when their significance 
for the ultimate bivouac-change movement is 
considered 

Aftbsnoon DkvBLonfENTS Leading into a Colony 
Rbuoval— 

5 The afternoon resurgence of actwUy —Jn the 
early ofternoop, generally before 2 JO p m . there 
IS a pronounced general quickening of activity. 
Kvetywhere the Eatons move in a more lively 
manner, at the bivouac an increased exatement 
is perceptible, and in outlying cones there is a 
greater energy in trait-running and in raiding. 
The renewed stir and bustle about the bivouac, 
reminiscent of the morning arousal, contrast 
markedly wl^ the noontime lethargy preceding 
it 
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Sooo from the bivouac a stream of ants is ob¬ 
served which, although generally thin and Inters 
mJttent at first, becomes an important factor in 
the raid. Once begun, this exodus continues in 
one or another manner through the following 
hours, resuming even after a heavy downpour has 
uitemipted iL It is as thou^ irrevocable forces 
were at work, oompolllog the bivouac cluster to 
expel its contents into the environs. 

We shall see that thla renewed outpouring of 
the ants fumiihes the basis for a complete re¬ 
moval of the colony, although the manner in 
which It does so is generally very complicated 
To understand the eventual development of a 
bivouac-change movement from this beginning, 
It is n cccj s a ry to trace carefully the history of the 
intriactkm between the afternoon exodus and 
events on the existing raiding system. 

6 . lk$fmdaSttrnoonca^^lictintrafficr^lYiml^ 
the ^^sicsta" period there is continued though re¬ 
duced travel on the principal ^1, as a rule mov- 
ing predominantly toward the bivouac The 
outsurging of newcomers from the bivouac which 
then sets in generally breaks up the returning 
procewon more or lets, to that presently one 
observes that traffic conditions near the bivouac 
are becoming complex and variable. This con¬ 
flict on the pnndpal trail Increases in time, 
gradually spreading to mvolve sections of the 
route farther from the bivouac The increase ih 
degree and extent of this traffic oonfusioa (at 
times constituting a veritable ''trafiic Jam") is 
due not only to the fact that iwelhng numbers 
from the bivouac take the cme available route, 
but also to a general increase in peripheral activ¬ 
ity which sends m larger numbm of laden and 
unladen ants from outlying areas. Outgoing 
ants oillkle pellmell with homegoeis, the latter 
In turn obstructing the passage of those leaving 
the bivouac and bruiting their column, with the 
result that traffic on the trunk line at this stage 
generally fluctuates oonaidersbly and may 
oOme very Unttat|le. 

7. Conditunu vifitmcing Iks dirsdion rf Iks 
bistmac-dUing^ m dm n sni .—The inevitable con¬ 
flict between the p er sis tent outward rush and the 
bomcgoing movement may have one of two prin- 

! ipal outcomes, depmuUng upon dreumatances^ 
f outgoing traffic gains the rifht-of-^yi the 
ookMiy removal devdops In a very different man¬ 
ner thaif If returning traffic holda sway on the 
prindpel trail. The former posability is the 
morefrequendy obsoired of the two, and will be 
considered firsti 


7a. Cs f f dMo n t uwfff wkick dke q/lterfMois iwsdns 
kMs Iks principal Irasl .—^The afternoon egreSs of 
ants from the bivouac generally odotinues more 
or less steadQy, subject to temporary intemipdon 
only by oocurTenecs such as a torrential rain. 
Typically between 2:00 and 4^ p. m. it gains an 
increasingly extensive dominance over the prin- 
apal trail, and eventually monopolisea this route. 
After the Initial period of mijKd traffic there 
usually follosrs toward midafternoon an Interval 
in whidi the outgoing prooesnon mainly controls 
matters but is oocaalonBlIy broken by limited 
numbers of returning raiders. Gradually, then, 
the Edtons that succeed in working their way 
through to the bivouac are reduced to a mere 
trickle as the outgoing column begins to usurp 
the entire width of the trail. Subjected to a 
steady pelting of tactual stimuli from the out¬ 
going procession, rising to frequent buffeting 
from actual bocfily cdlUons, the bomegoen ve 
soon forced to turn back toward outiyirtg sones 
where raiding continues. As the afternoon 
wears on, the dominance thereby effected for the 
outward movement on the prindpaJ trail is per¬ 
ceptible at progressively Incre^ng distances 
from the bivouac. 

The traffic conflict first observed near the 
bivouac is later duplicated at the first major trail 
dlviaion and at nxire advanced polnta In these 
{daces also there Is first a protracted period of 
mixed traffic, when groups running in opposite 
dirsetions get tfarou^ intsrm lttM tly dMpite 
mutual int^erence.* Then there comes a time 
when the steady outward prtm of ants reaches a 
given trall-dlvlripn and dominates it, so that most 
of the bivouac-IxMind traffic on bruch trails is 
theno^orth forcibly turned back and diverted 
into peripheral routes. The foUosring repre¬ 
sentative instance illustrates this devekfmMnt 

On ths four days precsdlog this observaUoa ths 
colony in questioA bad staged sxtenslve raids, tach 
termioatsd by removal to a new site. Oa Aagast 20, 
when tfasM obdervatioos were made, the oolpay be¬ 
gan its fony by swarming over ths skSletoa of a huge 
faflen tree. TTisrs occurred about 10:15 a. in, aese- 
oodary dlvlrion of ths swarm 1), leaving a 
branoh trail that perristed not quits two hours, and 
at about 11 X)0 a. m. there was a primary swann dlvl- 
skm rciulcjAgin the formation of a pcomkaiit folltiat 
of the prind^ timfl which psrdst^ throughout the 


t Then eontM or^feesat BtfstBsk osfl-dfffafaa psiata 
dUbr Qoly la sSnoodary weyi Irom thi *h qiqi lsa" ptsn 
vkn^dsicdM for m m km raids C^hmMsr ITT 
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Fia 2 Skfitcfa of ft W g At ffi rftldhif iyiten ( 4 ^ fig 1) 
ID riiow condldooB exltdog befwMa 5J0 ud 6-00 
p. DL, whftn tKft UirotMc<huige rnovtmaot b mO 
under way bivouac; P, priodpal iimfl, A, B, 

and Ct nirriMlrft major trail-<Uvudon pdnti on tbt 
route ^ the developlog m ovemwit. Arrow indicate 
the prodomiftent m oveme n ta of tradlc on the virloua 
tiafl ■ftgnenti (tee text, mCL 7e) Minor branchbigft 
of peripheral tnde are omitted. (Contour Interval, 
6 metero.) 

day (At Af> 1)- Thla main divieioQ point, which waa 
abMt 50 metera from the bivouac, fumlahed the 
piiadpal MtUnc of the foUoving notei. Ita outward 
fayaodmi A^l ^ A-2 are viei^ In fignm 2 u the 
anna of a Y. The report begina with notci 
tpkeo In mi^tentoOn, centerlnf npoo evente at 
{ppatioa A- 

p, B.—Alter about ii br« of the afternoon 
i%i6llvatiovi, anti pn from the bivouac la an almoet 


unbroken proccaaion, aingly or two abreeat at timea, 
but mainly in a column 2-3 cm in width Along the 
pnndpal trail up to the firtt divluon point A more 
than four-fifth ft of the travellers are he^ed outward. 

At trail division A confusion prevails, with pressure 
from outgoing trafliic mainly dominating the course 
of events As a result at 3 40 p m rdatJvely few 
returning ants can pass this trail-juncbon point to 
approarli the bi\oiuic Many iif those inteirupta] 
at the juntUon A have stopped there, forming two 
irregular clusters with caches of booty near by 

At A there are only 2 or 3 shuttle trails remaining 
from (he trail ftnaitomosU which developed during 
ft traffic impasse about 3*00 p. m These short trails 
wind ftcnias from i4-l to A~2, but at the present time 
■re nut followed by many of the ants. (Trail net¬ 
works are likely to develop In hurckeUt raids when 
major traffic disniptioDa arlae, through the forcing of 
blocked traveUen Id numbers from the regular routes 
Frequently they perslsc in use to such an extent that 
suba^uent events are greatly complicated by the 
variable roles which thdr auxiliary loutes may play 
as influences upon general traffic) In the present 
Instance the subsidiary trail network died away 
without becoming an Important fat tor in the ooune 
of events. 

On branch trail A‘\ traffic Is somewhat broken at 
present, although short outgoing processions are pre¬ 
dominant Trail d-l has two main liranches farther 
out at 4 00 p ra branch ^-1 leads to a tree in which 
foraging continues; branch C-l leads to an active 
swarm now about 5 meten in width, with files over¬ 
head and ant birds roundabout, and branch C-2 leada 
to an area of thicket m which a loosely organised 
swarm of uncertain boundaries seems to be stirring 
up a considerable amount of prey 

On branch trail i4-2 at 4 10 p m traffic moves pre¬ 
dominantly toward junction A (f r, toward the 
bivouac) Some of the returning ants in short pro- 
ccsrioni are able to turn Into principal tnQ P and 
force their way at least a short distance; however, 
most of them are diverted Into branch A \ or are 
detained at At where 4 few huddled groups have 
formed. 

4 JO p m —On principal trail P outgoing traffic 
now predomiaates all of tha way to division A . The 
column la definitely wider past A than at 4*00, with 
few narrow stretchca. Not many homegoers are to 
be oeen other tfian an ooawonal short line f»f them 
which forces Its way with diffWulty at the margins of 
the trail. Callows are numerous In the wide pro¬ 
cession almost tb dlvisioii A, although at first num- 
btti of them etderglng Just ^ter 4KX1 were reversed 
by traffic Impedances near the bivouac 

Thb wide column turns mainly Into branch il-l 
and dondnates that trail for some distance beyond Its 
source. At times a short procemlos turns at i4 front 
the esodui into branch A-l and Intenrupta the okove- 
ment toward A on this routa However, traffiG M 
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A-2 from iti divuion O inwan] mcrvei largely towaid 
A, vhere it it iwept almost entirely into branch A~\ 
by an evident prenure from the bivouac exodus A 
quick inspection of the outskirts shows that the two 
chief branches of A-2, trails X and Y, are feeding 
back a steady supply of returning foragers, wUh 
numerous booty-carriers among them 

4'45 p m —At trail division A the wide procession 
now arrives steadily from the Mviuiac, with callows 
In large numbers os well as workers laden with hrtton 
larvae and miscellaneous booty (returned to the 
bivouac earlier in the day) Turning a-lthout much 
interruption directly into trail A-1, this stream loses 
very few strays to A-2, its mass now sweeping the 
A-2 homegoera more smoothly than before with it 
Into A-1 

5 15 p m.^-On branch trail A-2 tralBc moves pre¬ 
dominantly Inward toward junction A, fed especially 
from trail X which for the most part is undergoing 
evacuation However, on trail Y conditions grow in 
complexity toward the outskirts, with desultory raid¬ 
ing continuing at various trail ends, particularly in a 
small swarm at X (This trail finally was the last 
of all to evacuate its population through route A-2 
and junction A into the outward movement on route 
A-l) 

5 45 p ro —A wide column from the bivouac source 
flows unbrokenly through divison A, where it con¬ 
tinues to drain ants from A-2 with it into trail A-l 
Continuing as a broad procession past division B, 
the exodus there sweeps along in its mass an uneven 
file of evacuees from trail B-1, pasong without aay 
important interruptions into trail 3-2, which It now 
dearly monopolb^ About midway between points 
B and C however, the procesaion g^ually narrows 
and begins to undergo interferences, with stoppages 
here and there resulting In clusters of ants with heaps 
of booty beside the trail. These conditions are 
mainly due to a narrow but steady procession which 
is evacuating branch traO C-1 (o pass largely into 
trail 3-2 and directly oppose the vanguard of the 
outward movement on that trail Gcitons from both 
B-2 and C-X are entering branch C-2 in suffidenc 
numbers to form a narrow oduma moving outward 
on'that route, through a jungle in which (at 6 10 
p. nu) they cannot be tracked. 

6:25 p. m.—At this dme the route of the bivouac- 
change movement^ Which is now well under way, may 
bo readily traced from the bivouac through trail 
divisions A and B, and onward toward C. 

(At 9'15 p m. the new bivouac was well formed 
jinder mati^ vines beside trail ^-2 close to division 
C, with a wide column arriving from the old bivouac 
via A and A, a narrow column returning from trail 
C-2 partMlIy laden with booty, and no trace of C-I ) 

This ia the uauaJ kurckM way of effecting a 
colony reiDoval Gradually the eaeodua resulting 
from afternoon reactivation takes owthe prin- 


dpal traili although never wittiout countless 
tr^c interruptioni and much oonfudon of move¬ 
ment, particularly at trail-division points. The 
general picture is one of complex interaction be¬ 
tween an outward march from the bivouac and a 
mowment of returning processions of raklera, 
with the latter giving ground and becoming 
reversed by degrees When the outgoing stream 
reaches the first main trail division in fewoe, this 
becomes the scene of a see-snw movement which 
often persists for a considerable time before the 
procession can turn steadily into one branch or 
the other Thus it advances through the es¬ 
tablished trail system, with the certainty of 
further opposition of similar nature en route and 
at BuccesBive outlying forks of the trail 

As a rule, once the exodus controls right-of- 
way at the first mam trail divison (fig 2, A), a 
bivouac-change movement through the day's 
raiding system may be safely predicted How¬ 
ever, wb^ such dominance is strongly and oon- 
■stendy opposed, the final outcome may be very 
different from that described above os typical for 
burckeUi, 

76. QmdtUons undtr vtkich tncomtng traffic 
domtnaUs the principal tratl — In the cridcaJ 
afternoon penod, the pressure of foragers return¬ 
ing from peripheral zones is not easily overcome 
in any case, and at certain times it may even 
remain dominant over the prinapal trail so that 
new behavior arcumatances are introduced. 
These cmiditions arise when the raids are espe¬ 
cially vigorous and well populated, with un¬ 
usually large numbers of foragers remaining in 
the raiding system and subswarms through noon¬ 
time Then an inward press of traffic toward 
the bivouac develope promptly with the after¬ 
noon reactivation and, if sufficiently heavy and 
persistent, it may force the outward movement 
into channels oth^ than the principal trail of the 
established raiding system. 

However, the exodus is not brought to an end 
even when iAwoid pressure effectiWly opposes 
its discharge through the raiding system. Al¬ 
though not infrequently it may be s^led at the 
bivouac for soma time by suc^ oppoddon. It is 
only a matter of time before the outsurging forces 
take a different route- A case of this kind is 
represented in figure 3. 

Actually, this phenemtenoa bears mart than a 
chance reaemblafioe to the initial-fonnaticNn of a 
raid in the morning. As more and more 
Ecitons retreat from the prindpal hell a|id fur- 
tiier recnilla stream from the Uvouac, a caused 
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Fig. J. a ikctdi to ihow oandidons between 3 30 and 
4-00 p. m In the excepUoiiid uae of a burektili cukmy 
retno^ dhrened foirihly from the day'a raiding 
lyafeem (ko lextt ler 73). P, pnjiapal trail of the 
day, A, B, and C, dMelon points from which branches 
lend to main raiding placm In a large tree* a thicket, 
and on a falUslde (acrcaa Shannon Creek), respectively. 
The s^tam, now reaching more than 130 itietcrs from 
tb« bivouac (Pfs), la undergolog general evnniabun, 
as the arrows indicate. Pi, prindpol trail of the sys¬ 
tem newly developed In the aftarnoon rwirgence; 5, 
the adva&dng awarm, now more than 30 meters from 
the bivouac, X, a dte about 90 meters from Biv where 
the colony will reaetik during the night, K, abandoned 
routn of approach from bivouac of the preced i ng day. 

W fig 7) 

agnemblage fomu around the cluater, growing 
until it literally explodei into the environa in 
■ome new direction. Sometimei the new pueh 
atarta aa a radially surgliig man which In time 
forme a directionalixed iwarm eomewhat ae in 
the early morning, although more rapidly; some^ 
timee the ante pu^ rapidly out in a wide pecudo- 
podic column before a ewarm talcee ehape Fre¬ 
quently, Buffident familianty with earlier eventg 
may permit identifying the etarling path ae a 
trail end of the preceding day or a new r<Mtc 
abandoned early on that lame day (Schneirla, 
194Q: 41} If , fig. Iv4.} The large numbere of 
recnjlta promptly available to thle new pioneer¬ 
ing foray account for a rapid progre« once it 
b^ine to puih out from the bivouac 

the new foray well under way, it k not 
kmf, aa a rule, before Ita drainage effect exerted 


at the baer of the bivouac caueee foragere return¬ 
ing from the eetablished raid to by-paee the bi¬ 
vouac and merge with tiiii outgoing stream. In 
the course of time one obeervee that increaeing 
numbere (both laden and unladen) returning 
from the raid are detoured past the home cluster 
in this manner The enlistment of returning 
Kcitons of coiiree facilitates the development of 
the new movement conaiderubly, by ^ding to 
the pressure and persistence of the exodus and 
thus op|x36ing the disruptive inAuence of the in¬ 
evitable return traffic Hence this event consti¬ 
tutes the recognizable beginning of a general 
evacuation of the day's raiding system, adding 
Itself to the exodus from the bivouac so that the 
entire process of colony removal is noticeably 
hasten^ 

However, on occasion the new push may 
dwindle away after a time os Edtons arc drawn 
off at the bivouac source mto the regular raid, 
through some change which has reopened the 
established principal trad to outgoing traffic 
This may occur if an interruption on that route 
blocks off or reduot'S return traffic temporanly 
A cause sometimes observed is the rerouting of 
branch-trail traffic at the first trail divisioa, 
through a spiecial complication such as the rush¬ 
ing of ants from one branch into the other (s g., 
ae from branch A-2 into ^4-1, in the system of 
fig 2), which shuts returning ants off from the 
home route. The change may be set up expen- 
mcntally by blocking off the returning foragere at 
a point between the bivouac and the first trail 
divisioa, with a result similar to what oocurs 
when the raid of another army ant colony 
chances to cut across the main burcMli route. 
Then, at the bivouac, numbers of ants promptly 
push into the cleared route; perhaps starting a 
movement which may continue into a colony 
removal on this line, in the manner described 
above (sec. 7a). 

8. Wamng iilumtmUton and the ahandtmment 
of raiding —Our distinction lictween the pheno¬ 
mena of raiding and bivouac-change is sharpened 
by the falling off of foraging which occurs regu¬ 
larly daring late afternoon i^ile colony remo^ 
continues. Ekyond doubt the disappearance of 
predatory activities, rather precisely timed as it 
b, represents on Important factor in furthering 
the general colony removal. 

The nature of this major change in the day’s 
behavior events is indicated by the following cor¬ 
related records on raldiogacti^ties and available 
illumloation during the latter part of the day. 
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TABLE L 

COtfCUmilfT RbOQOM iLLUIlDUTKm AND OT RaIMM ACTWltat IN A MAklMALLV AcnVB E. ktfVftiW CwwfT 
DuuNo Lati ArTBNifooM, Tarn July 19, 19M (Babio CoixitADO Iilajid)* 

Cbnabal Bbmavioa 

Daring tha ntt hour, thioe wbiwnnni And VArioof tfi)l*«Dd groan hovo ban irnkUng 
vigorou^. The Urgnt mlding body ac tbb Ums It 3 meten win and b about US 
metan from the bivouac 

Two Aubflvarma undar obiMvition Atadlly dadcaio In riaa, aa Indicated by panWorlag 
of the groupa and ahortning of ibcir cooiohdation Caob. Semple traffle counta at 
Intffvala mdlcate an inenaao In the number of anta ninnlng on paripbaral tralla 
Further Indlretlam of decreewd rehUfig 

RakUnt activity much km prominent Tbe rmIdiBg bodica at trail rada an feat 
lodiig anta to the treJIa. 

The aubawanna have dwindled Into amall groupa, the lorgeat one now little mora 
then 2 meteri wide 

Llltk actual rudlng can be detected, beyond a few amaU gnmpa at trail ends. Traffic 
on iDOat of tbe branch ueila la now moving largely toward tbe tnll junctlone. 

Few liutanoea of raiding obaervable; penpbcnl treOa an crowded. General movement 
on one main brandi m outward, revened by the baml Uvouec-chanffe movement Thia 
column etida m ■ amall group of anta edvandog rapidly 

No Inaunon of raiding icen Small groupa at trail enda puab outward, or move about 
cuculloualy with wme huddling. AH periphafwl tnila are undergoing evacuation, ex¬ 
cepting two Id the Mction toward which tbe bivoueC-change moveme n t la haded. The 
hciul of tbe wkk outgoing column, now 60 meten from the bivouM, haa fordbly reori- 
enied traffic on tbeae tralla toward tbe periphery 
Conditlooa pro g re ia along the aemt lliwa. A tew acatteiod InaUnonof raiding am ob- 
aerved in tbe ireil^nd group advancing ahead of (f. e,, forced almi by) tlw raodut. 

The bivouac-rhange movement haa advanfied nearly 70 metera from bivouac, hav¬ 
ing gauwd full right-of-arey through three divtalon polnla of die prindpal trail. Withhr 
the firet 40 metera from the Uvouac the column, here S-4 cm. wkle< la crowded with 
ceDowa, 

Tbe aurface of tha bivouac b quiet, c» the whole, with email groupa of anta pulling at 
prey to be gHmpaed bereand tbm Ac three plaoea tmgular c^moa of Edtona, laden 
predominantly with larvae, appear from beneatii the undtfcut lower border of thq riimtar, 
to merge oo ouc aide Into wide outgolqg pruramhiu. Whhle 2 me te re of dw bivouac 
there are groupa of hmkaUt w u r ka ia huddwd ec Inttrvela beride tte tralL 
In the outikfarta of tbe rahHng ayatem booty-carrien an nurorroua In tha ooloane, on 
whkb traffic la mainly drifting toward tbe bivouao-chante route. No taidbf activity 
aui be dlooerned 

The blvuuic-chenge proceaalon may be iraoed aa a wide for more time 71 

metan from the blvooec. 


Tun 

Lmht (ni rooT 
cAmm) 

4s05 p, m. 

46 

4 JO p m 

37 

4 JO p ni 

31 

S'lO p m. 

19 

5 JO p. m 

15 

5:50 p. m. 

12 

6d)0 p. m 

9 

6il0 p« m. 

6 

6 JO p m. 

3 

6J8 p. m. 

IJ 

6 J3 p. nu 

IB 

6 56 p m 

05 


OB 


6-44 p.m 
(Offi^ aun- 
act time) 

* The rcedingi of light Introelty were medr by Dr. Orlendo ftrk, of Nonbweetem Univereltyi and ere und bmw 
throuffa bb Idncinem. They were tekeo with i Blecbeth lUuffilAonieter. the lowret mete-reedteg it which la 0 5 foot 
ceedl^ SinoB the Inaliliiiieat wOa atetiooed near the bivouec w h ere the foreat wea more open thee Ini the advenoed 
aem^cd raiding, the Hght rea dlw gi run oomewhat higher timn they would hero In the letter Atooneapoiidlng tisna, 


The htti’cikeUf colony involved had canjed out a 
bivouac-change movemeot on each of the two 
preceding dayi, and«t tbe etart of this record waa 
beginning a furdier'one after a day of maximal 
rml^g. ' 

'Thw rewlta indicate that thf falling off in 
raidinf activity commonly obaervable during the 
two houn pm»ding ninaet ooenra in dependenoe 
upon a progremiva deemae in light intenaty 
during t^ period. A virtually coQipleta caM- 
tion 01 raiding at eundown, with gwarm activichM 
dropping out well beC^ that tinie,oocuri a 


regularity iriifch tndkataa that falHng Ulumlna)- 
don ia haricaUy reapoDtebla for the diange In 
behavior.* At 4 ^ the anti Juat prevloualy 

* Evidaooa from teteciel tatote Indkatte that light hiMarily 
la hwhly Ifliptrteot m a oonfrol Of fflonel ic u v H y chaagte 
In them gate. Gpi^loe ef jawiiBf la ihi leboiatery be- 
oome heqtiro man efbt they ere diteidtd ftbtn Ugu, Apd 
premptiy edr Into ecthicy time they ua iepoead to 
Hght, Eo the tenets vnoTnlaf eioutel m wridteg depio da 

opdaii^tCUiMMa, 19401401 fi.}. Oat amy my that 
uiv ore Ugbljr phfttoirfiwNiOi 
ANBopga emamuene gnaamoae cmim oe moiMDBaii 

(hem ii ap iirikitfen dtet they am oiiMithllF Javp^ 
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cngaied In predatory acdvitlet ere virtuaJly all 
In the moving oolumna, aonie of them huddM in 
■mall duttefi at trail junctk>n», very few itill 
raiding. From that time there occim a slow 
evacuation of perifriieral tnJIa, a rather variable 
p roc ca a baaed upon a gradual drainage of anta 
from theee routea into the mam bivouac-change 
mdvement (w aec* 7ni above) or toward the 
bivouac (we 7b, above). 

The chiuige no doubt (a to aonte extent an indi¬ 
rect oonaequence of the decreaied activities of 
other Inaecta, affording lew movement-atimula- 
tion to the huntera, however, burcMh ordinanly 
Auahes moat of its prey through itaown activities, 
and foraging could not be stopped through this 
change alone. In the absence of bght the ma- 
rauden lose thdr daytime bustle and vigor, then 
they move lethargically, submitting rather pas¬ 
sively to ttimulatimi from their fellows, a chuge 
whldi soon brings the former raiders into column 
and channelizes their movements when under 
way. In the procession they seldom change 
pliioes or move against the main stream of traffic, 
as frequently occurs in their daytime trail- 
following, but behave as though they occupied 
fixed plam in Hne. 

This b the way Eatons characterbdcaUy move 
in column whoi cxtnntic Influences are r^uoed 
to matters o( the chemical trail and the stimula¬ 
tive effect of fellow travellers immcdbtely before 
and behind in the procesnon (Wheeler, 1910, 
Sefandrfa, 1940; 421 f.). They run in the same 
plodding monotonous gait whm in arculor col¬ 
umns set into motion on glass in the laboratory, 
a result readily obtained by cauamg Ecitons 
running over a tabb top to fdlow the edge of a 
glow battery Jar srhich b then removed With 
the environment thus narrowed down, bwchtUi 
columns lose thdr variability of the day and 
□Kfge their membership into a single massive 
pattern of movement 

Thus we find the disappearance of light to be 
a key factor contributing to the full development 
ol oniony removal in a regular, piedictabto man- 
fver^ Its Influence leaves the situatkm fully ex- 
poied to the already focalized outward pressure 
(itim the bivouac. 

9. ribJtiwl rifffw Ilf iwbny rsmwa/.—By early 
ayqfiiflg the evacuadve movement has become 


tt |surtkllbr behavior aveot. Cosoamiog temparaturs, 
on Barro QU?™** fdaad during the month of 
Jsb |lw tcpremalativs eftangs for the honr precediBg 
Wiaat b hm this l^* F , with a notable day-bHlay varia- 
iMaild oa voma dayi an actual locnaaM during thii period. 


the chief activity of the colony. Aa newly in¬ 
volved colony members move from the cluster 
into the swollen procession, others are caused to 
move through the area of exit in a steady drift 
which presently brings them into the column in 
turn This translation of motion, effective 
throughout the bivouac and along the traib, b 
an inclusive illuatratiun of dratnoga (Schnclria, 
1938 71 ff.; 1940). Assuch it depends upon the 
effects of cheinically-aaturated aubatratum and 
tactuo-chemical stimulation from nestmstea 
roundabout. In this manner a continuoua 
Itream flows from the bivouac until the entire 
personnel of the colony (workers, eatophilea, 
queen, and all) has become involved 

Once on their way, the Eatons move at a regu¬ 
lar plodding pace, much slower and lew vanable 
than their daytime trail running. The mono¬ 
tony of their slogging progrras u eapecially no¬ 
ticeable when brva-camera throng the wide 
column, a condition especially promoting ateneo- 
typy of movement The consiatent holding of 
relative poeidons in the procesaion, with the 
regular pace and the pemiatent rhythmic beating 
of forw^-dircctcd antennae, emphasize that to 
chemical atimuldtioji from the trail strip ilacif b 
added an envebping pattern of stimulation from 
those roundabout which orients each traveller 
and stereotypes her movementa The unifeum 
of stimubtion through the column is indi¬ 
cated when a given section slackens pace mo¬ 
mentarily in traveramg a difficult stretch of 
ground (a g, the rough bark of a log) and the 
change of motion is forecast perhaps half a meter 
before the obstruction is reaefaeidp or when a 
notjouable acoebration of pace occurs in nearing 
an easy stretch of trail along which ants ahead 
are moving more rapidly. 

Much as the exodus generally comes to domi¬ 
nate the first prindpal trad division in late after¬ 
noon (see section 7a, above), the outward-moving 
stream subsequently readust and forces its right- 
of-smy through successive outlying forkings of 
the t^. At each newly encountered bifurca- 
tkm, one altemaUve b taken over as an extensloft 
of the removal route, whib traffic from the other 
branch b draii^ into the movement outward. 
After darkness, finds raiding virtually at an end^ 
the conflict of forces at newly involved trail- 
dlvbloa points b more readily resolved than be¬ 
fore. With nightfall the ex^us advances Irre- 
•btiUy through outlying parts of the trad- 
system, not-only because it presses strongly 
through all traffic Impedances, Imc especially be- 
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cauw such oppontion hu largely diuppeared 
Gradually th« Mattered traOic lines and huddled 
groups are absorbed, either being drained into the 
outgoing prooeaaion through connecting channels 
or being forced to mingle as it pours through the 
trail segments. 

Circumstances in the establish men t of a new 
bivouac by E burckdh are much the same as 
those described for £. hamatum (Sefaneiria, 1933; 
1933’ 74 f). The differences are secondary, and 
need not be discussed here Cluttering begins 
at places such as advanced trad clivmone where 
disoriented wanderers have halted after dark, or 
where special stoppages of traffic occur, continu- 
mg bivouac formation when conditions of this 
nature are exaggerated 

SWARM RAIDS ENDING IN RRTURN TO THE 
SAME BIVOUAC 

The csaentuil factors underlying colony re¬ 
moval in this species may bo thrown into relief 
by surveying cases in which raiding is not fol¬ 
lowed by a movement from the area but by with¬ 
drawal of the nudciB into the same bivouac. 
The conditione of external behavior are the main 
Bublcct here, with the role of factors intnniic to 
the colony reserved for study in a later connection 

It will become apparent that the sequence of 
events when colony removal fails contrasts 
Btnkingly with that already outlined for raiding 
which is followed by a change of bivouac 

Phaits in ih$ DmiopmetU of 
Mtnimal Ratdtng 

1, The raiding—Burchelli 

colonies commonly pam through periods d suc¬ 
cessive days when the general assemblage seems 
underacUve, less responsive than ordinarily, and 
especially slow to he aroused in the morning. 
Although after daybreak some activity is per- 
cei^ble on the bivouac surface, increaring in 
time, the radial tsvaskms of the surrounding area 
with which raids ordinarily begin are slow to ap¬ 
pear. An hour or mors of daylight may elapse 
before many ants venture feuth, and often one 
observes small group# eddying about on the 
ground even longer without noticeable devetop- 
meii& Under these conditions the formation of 
a unitary swarm, when this is accomplished, is 
much sWer and less efficient thgn during 
nomadic tiiqgs, when a dinoctlonalised foray 
usually may be recogaked within the Arst hour 
after arousal (Schoei^a, 1940; 409 ff.). 


More striking is the fact that on docaitioa no 
foray may occur, perhaps for days, as MUllo' 
(18M) observed. It is even possibk that no ants 
may appear on the ground, espedally if the 
bivouac is well shield^ from the light, os it is 
when the colony hangs within a hollow tree. Or 
a weak expansion may begin, without sufficient 
numbers to moke a functioning swarm, and then 
gradually disintegrate as its peisonnel straggles 
back into the bivouac. 

The impression gained from watching the suc¬ 
cessful development of many raids is that a given 
number of ants must be involvcxl if a swarm is to 
take shape and get under way. When the num¬ 
bers are insufficient and recruits slow to appear, 
the unorganized and scattered miscellany disap¬ 
pears after eddying about for a time at the base 
of the bivouac tite That conditions mtrmsic to 
the bivouac are at fault, and not extnnsic condi¬ 
tions sudi os booty supply m the area, is clearly 
indicated by frequent instances in which a colony, 
remaining in place for days, may develop no raid 
on the day another colony of the same spedes, 
bivouacked near by and comparably situated, 
produces a magnificent foray 

These observations would lead one to expect 
that when raids do develop under such condi¬ 
tions, they must be subject to prevalent limita¬ 
tions That the raids ^ non-nomadtc colonies 
arc in fact oo^std€^rably abbreviated is indicated 
by their smaller size and more limited scope of 
activities at given times of day In comparison 
with the energetic, more extensive raids of no¬ 
madic colonies. For instance, although at 11:00 
a. m. the foray of a nomadic colony commonly 
presents a swarm exceeding 10 meters in front^ 
width, and one or more subswarms, at that time 
the swarm of a non-nomodic colony seldom et* 
ceeds half that size, and for the most part remains 
a unitary body. Circumstances ail point to the 
conduskm that iqinimal raiding is a distinctive 
occurrence in colony life. 

2 A periodnf mixed to 

note that traffic on the [nindpal trail often 
reaches the confusion stage sooner under these 
conditions than when raiding ik maxfmal. In 
the latter case outward trafik generally domi¬ 
nates until after^M a. m., whereas in minimal 
raids not starting too slowly one frequently ob- 
KTves that return traffic has begun to intr^uoe 
oompISeationa well before that time From the 
fact that smaUer numbers of ants leave tim 
bivouact it Is undcfitendablt that foragers oho 
form a raturning procession whkh di^tea the 
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rig[iit-^-way Booner than in th^ large raids of a 
nomadic colony. 

3. A period c/ dominantly inbound traffic. —Al¬ 
though general behavior changes are not highly 
predictable when raids are small, a swing of 
principal-trail traffic toward the bivouac gen¬ 
erally Is evident before 10-00 a m Traffic con¬ 
ditions thereafter are variable os a rule, with 
outgoing traffic continuing despite interference 
from the Inbound procession. 

Another sign of minimal raiding should be 
mentioned here In the large raids which lead 
into bivouac change, the swarm typically be¬ 
comes so unwieldy during the latter part of the 
morning that it divides in to subswarms (Schncirta, 
1940' 434 f.). In contrast, the definitely smaller 
forays oocumng under non-nomadic conditions 
■eldm exhibit swarm division, beyond a mere 
splitting away of minor groups raklmg in re¬ 
stricted areas or in tangled vegetation 

4. Tho "siosla" period The noontime depres¬ 
sion, already descnbeil fur other conditions, char¬ 
acteristically involves a marked reduction in the 
size and progress of raiding in non-nomadic 
colonies. Usually there is poor organization in 
the swarm and on uncertain advance. Traffic on 
the principal trail is prcduminontly directed to¬ 
ward the bivouac, fmm which few Ecitons take 
their deparlure. Huddled groups ore to be seen 
here and there in the raiding area, particularly in 
places which are shailed and damp. 

Amufoow Evbnti PazcxniNa ^ Gknbral Kztusn to 
THK Bivouac— 

5 A limtted aflemoon rsMrgmcs--Although 
an early afternoon reactivation oi the colony is 
not lacking even under these conditions of mini¬ 
mal responsiveness, observations indicate that it 
is low in strength Generally before 2.-00 p. m. 
there are signt of renewed activity at the bivouac 
and increased outward traffic on the principal 
trail, however, this movement ta not sufficient in 
numbers and vigor to do more than increase 
somewhat the difficulties of travel Despite the 
confusion which results from collisions among 
oppositely directed ants, virtually always the 
r^t-of-way remains with incoming traffic, so 
that outgoing travellers are forced to turn back 
or keep to the sides of the trail. 

Although under these conditions the aft^nooii 
rea^vatlbn is a secondary matter, with little 
real significanoe for the terminal events of the 
tifTertheleas it is a significant fact that a 
rsaimisal of the colony does occur. Its appear¬ 


ance shows that under conditions effective in 
the rainy season the hureJMi colony is regularly 
subjected to the action of excitatory influences 
after the lull of midday. A striking indication 
that these factors act specifically in early after¬ 
noon IS the fact that raids may begin then, and 
normally only then, on days when no foray is 
established m the morning. It should also be 
noted that occasionally a raidless cobny may 
show signs of activity after midday, even to the 
extent that groups begin to expand radially from 
the bivouac, without this leading to an effective 
■worm foray It is evident that the early after¬ 
noon reactivation is a distinctive event, but that 
Its influence upon colony behavior must depend 
u|X>n further circumstances 

6. .{Sssfi/i preceding withdrawal to the bivouac — 
In non-nomadic colonies, although returning 
traffic often is sufficient to force back most of the 
outgoing travellers, this never leads to a persis¬ 
tent foray in a different direction from the 
bivouac Such a new push may at times begin, 
however, it is always rdaiively weak and ehort^ 
lived. Contrasting as it does with the behavior 
of a nomadic colony under these conditions, this 
result clearly indicates the relative weakness of 
the afternoon exodus in non-nomadic times. 

'lliere are no external influences playing an 
important part in this shortcoming Usually in 
the first half of the afternoon no strong inward 
pressure exists on the prmapal trail, since for¬ 
agers then returning do not form a continuous 
wide column That outgoing traffic seldom 
strongly opposes the inward movement is indi¬ 
cated by the infrequency of traffic jams" ap¬ 
proaching the dimenstons of those oomnionly 
observed at this time of day under nomadic 
conditions The difficulty evidently rests with 
intrahivouac conditions 

These limitations are emphasized m cases when 
no foray whatever occurs until the early after¬ 
noon reactivation Mts one off. Then, although 
the exodus has the exclusive nght-of-way for a 
con^erable time, it lacks persistence, and after 
an hour or two it has become overpowered by a 
return drift of laden and unladen raiders toward 
the bivouac It is apparent that at such times 
the colony coiiriot be aroused thoroughly enough 
to maintain the outgoing movement as under 
nomadic oofidi dons 

When the progressive failure of light in late 
afternoon acts upon the minimal rakl of a non- 
nomadid colony, the impossibility of a bivouac- 
change movement becomes apparent. This 
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chuige, crowding the trails with dcKrteri from 
foraglngi inevitably strengthens greatly the 
pressure from peripbcrml areas toward the bi¬ 
vouac. Tlie basis is dear. Deprived of the 
quickaung photoldnedc effect, the now heavy- 
gaitcd Edtons oonverfc from their expand^ 
trail-end groups into chemically saturated trails 
far more readily than they push into new terrain. 
To get the entire picture, we must add the 
fadlitation of this homeward shifting of forces 
by s drainage inic the bivouac, caus^ by ants 
remaining tn the duster once they reach It It 
is ss though a fluid were draining through an 
escape valve, creating a suction effect which 
accelerates the flow of remaining fluid toward the 
vent. 

Thus the two influences, pressure from the 
perifdiery and drainage into the bivouac, supple¬ 
ment ewh other to bring about a predominant 
bivouac-ward shifting of forces throughout the 
trail system Finally the base trails, and espe- 
dally the prindpal trail, become crowded with 
wide proesMiens of Katons all slogging along in 
the same direction-'-at first sight resembling the 
bivouac-change movement of other times. How¬ 
ever, this march may be distinguished from the 
other In its pemonnel workers intermediate for 
the most part with fewer majors, laden with 
booty and unladen—but without the intimate 
domestic signs of a true colony removal: the long 
tines of carriers burdened with Eciton larvae, the 
workers minor and the eatophiles, and sdthout 
the broad feverishly exdted cortege which always 
furrbunds and swarms over the EeUon queen as 
she pushes her way along toward the new Uvouac 
somewhere near the end of the line. 

SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

The movemeot of an Eciion colony from tme 
te^pcMtuy nest to another wc have called a "re- 
moiw” or “bfvousc-changc movement.” An¬ 
ticipating a later discussion, we may say that the 
icmoval IS to be ccsraklered not a true migration 
but rather a singk section or phase of a mlgratioa 
--^pait of a morn inclusive patera of movement 
Thus it is postible to agiee with Heape (1431) to 
titt aiteat that we recognise the EcUan rcmoyal 
as laddng the complete characteristics of a mi¬ 
gration, yet to say that It contributes to a migra* 
tion The Judgment of Heape seems to 
been unduly^fluenced by an apparent Inegu- 
larity in opbny movements and by their 
aSMoied dependeno^ upon food shoit^ for 


getting under way. Both of these im p r smi o ti s 
are very misJeadlng, as our preKOt Study of how 
the individual movements origliiate has shown. 

First of all, tiie colony-reirioval pbenomenoo 
must be distinguished from regultf predatocy 
expeditions. 1 m two activities occur under dif¬ 
ferent conditions, and differ distinctively in 
their behavior properties, Although, as Mfliter 
(1886) observed, foraging in burckM Is a day¬ 
time activity, the colony removal foUows the raid 
and thus occurs In the evening and night How- 
ev^, a colony removal is not ate inevitable sequel 
to a raid, since frequently, ss in kamahm, a foray 
may end In a general return to the same bivouac 
site 

Yet the fact that in both of there Eethn spedes 
the colony removal follows a daytime predatory 
expedition, appearing gradually with increasing 
clarity as raiding diaappearv, speaks for the exist¬ 
ence of a close relationship between the two 
phenomena. Our investigation of this retatldn- 
■hip has disclosed that in a number of ways the 
bnrchM swarm raid Is prerequisite to the de- 
vefopment of a bivouac-change movement The 
causes of raiding thus serve indirectly aa Inati- 
gators of the subeequent colony remo^. 

The development of the burckdii raid as a 
process leading to cokmy removal involves a 
rather unique routine demanding analysis in Its 
own terms, as distinct from the pattern of events 
in the ooliunn-rmiding spedes kmMmm, In 
the frufcMW sworoi r^, diejigfabarousedfli0rn» 
ing exodus expands Into Just one major rakUng 
systHB, oontraating with three In the madmai 
hamaittm raidi which offers a distinctly different 
basis for a bivouac-change movement On the 
sin^e trunk route which remains aa the bunkdU 
foray advanoss, connecting the main iwM wM 
the bivouac, there oocura tiirough the day a 
sequence of mare behavior chanj^ which we 
have found 'essential as a bads for the oofony 
removal. Without the raid, the removal ooold 
not occur. 

The diimai regularity of raiding and onkmy 
removal diaracteridng the temtrlal apodes 
tfoaWK sAd terefllww fo cfoari dependent ireoa 
ea eatrinslc factort tinting of the raUs by day^ 
Ught Uowcwi wa have sean that not aflforayt 
egn pais over into colony removal—only there 
iHiidi readi a state of derelapment indkateti^ 
oifr tern itmM mtf fo g . Othres, has reten- 
aively i;fove(oped|OMtebllDWSdre^hytiwfth* 
of tite pfooatQiy ciqreditiM fo IteStiil^ 

point Ih separate flOctiBfts of this regKW^ It w 
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b« 0 » illown timt the behavior patterns ot maxi¬ 
mal and minimal raiding may be readily dis- 
tingidahed, although certain basic events are 
common to boCh» For maximal raiding to occur, 
the colooy must be highly responaive to extrinsic 
iafluenees (such as the coming of daylight, and 
atmoephenc changes in early afternoon). There 
are many indkadOTs that this susceptibility to 
outer conditions depends upon the internal situa- 
tioo of the celooy at the tinie, a matter eo iode- 
pendoit of the booty supply available In the 
ghm area that it is highly misleading to dte the 
latter as an essential cause of colony removal. 

Clearly it is not simply an exodus from the 
bivouac that leads into ookmy removal, but an 
exodus under given conditions. The mcmtng 
exodus at times of maximal raiding probably in- 
volvea more than half of the colony’s worker 
population, yet it never pasm over directly into 
a bivouac-change movement. One reason is 
that the outpouring Eatons are readily absorbed 
into expanding a fresh raiding system; another is 
that environmental oondidoni (such as light, and 
insect commotion) elidt a variety of energetic 
responses scarcely admitting the highly uniform 
trail-foUowlng e s sential to actual colony removal. 
Also In all probability the exodus is somewhat 
inhlbitad in time by a vigorous return traffic, yet 
traffic Sntcrfmnce alone could not halt the mit- 
ward movement completely If the outpouring 
oondaued in force, it could, when largely blocked 
from the prindpal trail, expand from the bivouac 
in another direction, as sometimes occurs in the 
afternoon. Instead, there are indications that 
remijts ore held at the source, within the bivouac 
Imelf, whm responses to returned booty (s. g., 
the furtho’ dividon of large pieces) divert many 
workers already wdl orous^ and capable 
joining the fony. Tim gist of the matter is that 
the morning exodus ikies not continue per¬ 
sistently as in the afternoon, because it becomes 
largely redirected and absorbed into other 
activities. 

The highly predictable ordering of events ip the 
burdbclk raid »impreadvc> The masdve egitss 
qf early morning is followed by a swing of traffic 
froffi the heavily populated foray toward the 
^MVOuaC; tiHen at midday there occurs a mariced 
ns d otrion of activity throughout the raiding 
gjt^atioft^ highly regular luccesrinn of changes. 

dmmemristic lul^ in activitfos, the “■esta" 
p fg jo ch lAdkh follows at midday seemingly in re- 
mMaaa to ottrinslo changes th^ arising, is critic 
ImlpoctaBt dnee it sets the stage for the 
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coming of a new train of behavior evesnti.* By 
lethorguing the Edtons directly, o well as Indi¬ 
rectly through reducing movement-stimulation 
from small forest fauna, these environmental 
changes (very posdbly atmospheric changes) of 
noontide play a key role in leading to furtiier 
developments essential for the evottuol colony 
rrinoval. 

The midday depression of activity is succeeded 
by a revitaJisation of the burckdli colony, pre^ 
sumably when the extrindc factors respoasible 
for this oondition have waned somewhat. Day 
after day the early afternoon bnngi a revival ^ 
activity whidi is thoroughgomg and persistent 
This of course does not mean that the ants are 
aroused from a state of complete quiescence; 
rather It is a matter of rccove^g from a tem¬ 
porary low point of general activity. Actually, 
Edtons in daytime seem constantly in motion 
(Wheeler, 1900), and even workers hooked into 
the blvDusc fabric exhibit an incessant agitation 
of osdllating antennae and shiftmg foreparts 
which gives the surface of the cluster *’the ap¬ 
pearance of the fur of some terrible animal” 
(Beebe, 1917). 

There is little doubt that the afternoon reac¬ 
tivation M an event regularly stimulated by ex¬ 
trinsic changes peculiar to tlte time of day, dnee 
It appears even in minimally octive colonies 
which are not migratory at the time.* Often in 


* In view of lU ■ostogic bnportsnoa for the htmkaOi 
ookmy removsl, the lock d dirwt evidence os the bssla of 
the period U regrettable. Beceure of i1m knows 

rehUmiAlpe b e tween tempenture end Enrect ectlvlClM 
(Uvaniv, 1931) sod beceuH of the diancMrletk taoplosi 
mMdey tire In tempmturv, one thinks first of that fectar. 
Vet near the forest door, sdth the eaepiion cd sun-Sedt 
areas, the nnondme tempwature htcreare Is relatively soiall 
(Kenoyer. 1929), s eam lngly Insudicleot to piuJim a alone 
the striking behavior chai^BS which occur. The porelbfflty 
that other aunoepheno ooodItVons may be Invtd v od and 
that an inhibitory effect of (relatively) Intense lUuminBtion 
may occur, aanot be overicKiked. To the wnttr's knowl¬ 
edge this chancterlstlc change in ihe activity of tropical- 
forest anlmab at midday re^ns an uneiplored prebto 
wcH moltlag syitentatk ecological and behavior study. 

■ It la ODBodvaHa thgt the resrousal h to totao axtaat 
■knflsr to tfaa phenomenon known as "feemparel memory,” 
which hds beM MMostrated In the boneyfaes and fai 
certain ants (Grabensbsrgsr, 1933), In which a oondltloned 
ahdtatloit, coorfdsftd by many to be Intisorgank and 
Isdspeodeot of eitrinric Emulation (v Stela-Befita, 1933), 
cadtis hwagfnff at the rime of day of previous feadtags. 
The point la sonwwfaat doubtful for the Eatons, bowever, 
■Ibob captfva fo r r hs fff and fcsstalem oehmleB under ruby 
^isB In tfie tsbdtstory do not exhibit any notleeable 
hiasaee In activity |p the afternooD at the ttme whan there 
le a ramrgSDOt of activity in coiopies fisa In the forest. 
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•uch instances it produces tbe first sortie of the 
day. However, the fact that In such cases the 
afternotm resurgence Is not followed by a bivouac- 
cbniiKe movement, suggests that an intrinsic 
condition essential to this development is then 
lacking in the colony When raiding is maximal, 
the reactivation is Impressive for its persisteiice, 
and once under way it can end only in a colony 
removal. 

Dunng the season of rams in the Caribbean 
forest of Panama, afternoon downpours ore fairly 
regular occurrences This of course means oon- 
siderable Interference with EcUon raids, yet the 
completion of the desenbed diurnal routine is 
seldom prevented. A torrential downpour can 
retard a hurckdl% foray materidlly by forcing 
raiders under cover and holding others in the 
bivouac, but once the rain abates the raiding 
system promptly stirs into acbon (Beebe, 1919), 
while the sli^y CQ|unin soon issuing from the 
bivouac indicates the turbulent state which must 
have persisted therein. 

In one sense the extrinsic influences which 
arouse the afternoon resurgence may be con¬ 
sidered equivalent to the action of morning light 
which initiates the day's mid How'ever, the 
outcome of the two stimulative phenomena Is 
very difiTcrent. since the outpounng Ecitons en¬ 
counter very different environmental dtuutlona 
in the two cases. In the afternoon the 
exodus enters a raiding system already developed, 
through which it is channelized without being 
diverted into trail-making and predatory activi¬ 
ties near the bivouac. In contrast, the vigorous 
outburst of the morning is largely discharged into 
such pioneering behavior Moreover, as we 
have pointed out, the morning exodus is impeded 
by booty-earners near the bivouac and its enerry 
is sapp^ by atmospheric changes at midday 
Hence the morning arousal leads to the growth 
of a raid, while that of afternoon can lead to a 
complete shift of the colony provided that the 
colony’s ’’threshold arousal" is adequate. 

The cridcul importance of the excitability 
threshold of thecokmy is revealed in the outcome 
of the oonflicti between outgoing and return 
traiHc on the principal trail. Such conflicts de¬ 
velop both in the morning and in the afternoon, 
widi tactual friction as well aa bodily colHslon 
between oppodtely travelling Eatons, so that 
the iistA generally depends upon the grater 
numbers and the pertlstenoe of one of dbe 
coluitmt. Uftder notMiomadic conditions^ the 
relwve weakness oQthe exodus (and the oor^ 


re^wnding low point of colony arousal) b indi¬ 
cate by die readiness widi which return trafllc 
dominates it. Jq contrast, when the colony is 
nomadic, the great stren^ of the morning 
exodus reveals itself in the duration and the high 
pitch of traffic conflict, and that of the afternoon 
exodus la the fact that it typically unposea a 
lasting reorientation upon the returning column. 
Hence the burcheUi colony removal typically 
passes through the established raiding system 

Even when return traffic in an unusually well- 
developed raid effectively monopoliMS the trunk 
route, the afternoon exodus is sufficiently vigor¬ 
ous to push out from the bivouac in a different 
direction, starting along a short route abandoned 
early in the day The colony movement then 
develops airmg these lines. In contrast, when in 
non-nomadic timet the exodus of the afternoon is 
similarly blocked, there is seldom a new advance 
from the bivouac, and when one occurs it it not 
persistent These very different outcomes dis¬ 
close the critical importance of intracolony cir¬ 
cumstances for the (^enomcnon of removal. 

We are reminded here of the striking difference 
between hamatum and burckeOi In the pattern of 
raiding which precedes colony removal, fn 
baimUum the afternoon exodus con discharge 
from tbe bivouac into a second or a third alterna¬ 
tive route if the one flrit hit upon it blocked; 
whereas the bnrckMi exodus meets but one well- 
formed route as a rule, and if this be obstructed 
by oounier-traffic, the only alternative is a vir¬ 
tually new path. However, this handicap is 
offset by the typical burcM^Ut procedure of ad¬ 
vancing en masse without the frequent sub- 
divisions of pioneer groups observed in hamatum. 
Thus, although burAeUi evolution has produced 
a mechanism of raiding which channeltses the 
avenue of bivouac change much more rigidly 
than in hamatum, when this leads to special diffi¬ 
culties on adaptation is available through the 
same spedes capacity for mass advance. 

When Eeitan species with ratiier different 
foraging patterns both pass from raiding into 
bivounc‘duuige bthavior, we ara fed to km for 
essential oommon facton uikbriylng the pat* 
terns. £. kuMateniwHh its mult^ trunk routes 
can shift readiN among them m die bivmiac 
change; burckmi ladci well-fonned alternative 
routes, but adjusts effidentiy to bfocklog through 
itt mo^ of coecentratsd group loconKrtlon, 'Tht 
l^ven pattern of orgattbation of predatory 
ditions seems to be a secondary ihatter for tbe 
Emtan cahooy reroovair so long os a apodes eg- 
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tabtia&et at leaat one saturated route from the 
bivouac The eiecntiaJ aniai§ of the bivouac- 
diange phenomenon, in these terrestrial species 
and probably also in others, thus arises through 
the foraging expedition Another prerequisite 
common factor u the capacity for afternoon re- 
arousal following a ''siesta" period This m.itter 
calls for further consideration 

When the choractcnstics of minimal r^iiding 
are recognized in a colony of either bureheUt or 
kamatumt it is safe to predict that no transition 
from raiding into bivouac change will occur An 
undersized swann, failure of major swann divi- 
d<»i, a smaller penmeter of raiding—all are signs 
of this cemdition in burcheUi When the morning 
raid is underdeveloped or docs not matenalue, 
the afternoon rearousal also is relatively weak-- 
then no removal is possible This condiUoi\ is 
not dependent upon environmental dreum- 
stanecs, since colonies operating in the same 
general area may difTer widely In their raiding 
and capaoty for bivouac change under closely 
similar extrinsic conditions The essential foun¬ 
dation evidently lies in intrinsic conditions deter¬ 
mining colony responsiveness, the ebbing of 
which at a given lime restnets the development 
of raiding and thereby holds the colony to the 
spot 

This brings us to the condudon that colony 
removal is to be considered an extension of 
raiding underappropriate conditions. However, 
to round out tho theory we must consider a 
further extrinsic factor which permits wdl- 
developed raids to be transformod into bivouac 
changes and poorly developed raids to be reab¬ 
sorbed without acolony removal This influence 
is the regular afternoon decrease in light inten¬ 
sity. As immiing light times the beginning of a 
raid, dusk times its end The change in light 
is gradual, hence the faiJing away of raiding 
activity for which it accounts is also gradual. 
The effective environment then is greatly slmpll- 
fiedi Its tdmulative role monotonous, and the 
EcUorn response is an automatized process of 
atoUd. trail-running. As raiding pit^tressivGly 
dedineii new possibilities in general behavior are 
admitted as the travdlers submit with increasing 
rttdiness to whatever traffic drift happona to 
predominate. 

Whether this dnfl it a pressure away from the 
bivouat or a movement toward the bivouac, 
depends basically upon intrinsic conditions In 
the opkmy. With colony respof^venes at its 
ebb, the ^ternoon exodus Is relatively weak, and 


a homeward dnft prevails at dusk, when colony 
responsiveness is high, the exodus persists 
strongly, blocking the homeward movement as a 
rule and shunting the Ecitons from raiding into 
a general outgoing movement Thus in the 
burchsUt pattern of events there an* unmietak- 
dble signs of an underlying causal interaction 
between certain crucial extrinsic factors and in¬ 
trinsic conditions pR'vnilmg in the colony at a 
given lime 

The role of the extrinsic factors is responsible 
for the Birikiug regulanty and predicubilitv of 
the raiding and bivouac-change phenomena as 
diurnnl occurrences Particularly important at 
successive stages of the routine we have found 
the coming of sunrise, the atmospheric changes 
of midday, and the effect of dusk. The influence 
of illumination slnkingly illustrates the adaptive 
significance of these extriiisic regulative factors, 
for although light has no import ant onenting 
function in the field oclivitiea of either burckeUt 
or kamaiumt the outstanding photokinesis of 
both spears is a matter of cnticaJ importance 
for the timing of raids and hence for the timing 
of bivouac-change movements Such facts re¬ 
veal a highly adaptive interaction of environ¬ 
mental periodicity with hcUon charoctenstics 
which indtcatcB the phylogenetic stability of the 
entire phenomenon 

Despite the prominent influence of extnnsic 
factors in the pattern of events, the key to the 
nomad aspect of Ectlon life rests with intrinsic 
conditions, since only in a sufficientJy responsive 
colony can the essential condiuoni of colony 
removal arise. The solution of the problem of 
nomadic behavior in burchellt thus seems to lie 
in a closely organized interaction between the 
sequence of processes in maximal raidmg and the 
"explosive" charartenstics of a maximally excit¬ 
able colony 

Notwithstanding the closeness of the discov¬ 
ered relationship between raiding forays and 
colony removal in the investigated Ecitons, the 
factors governing nomadic behavior or iu absence 
do not seem dependent in any identifiable way 
upcm food supply in the area occupied at a given 
time Besides our other facts, doubt Is cast upon 
the pombillty of a focd-aupply influence by the 
frequent observation that a colony may remain 
for a considerable time In an area just vacated 
by another colony after a tingle day’s tenancy 
Repeatedly confirmed, thu observation consti¬ 
tutes a natural control experiment excluding 
the assumed teleological prooeis as unfounded. 
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For although the food-aupply hypotbadb ha» a 
wide Bcoeptanoe in the doryUne literature and 
may reem plauaible at a direct Inference from 
teleoloRical oonceptioni of aodal behavior in in- 
■ecti, it haa no factual baaia. None of the 
authm advancing thla hypotheab to account for 
doryline nomadiam haa bien able to abow what 
demonatrable behavior prooeMM might give it 
validity 

In one or two inatancea one can readily diaoem 
what haa raialed obacrvera Into adopting thia telle 
hypotheaia. Voaaelcr (1905), for example, paaaea 
from a conaideration of trail abandonment In 
raiding to the acemingly JuatiBoble inference that 
a colony whoae raiding columna withdraw frmn 
placet where booty la apaiae may on die aame 
baaia move aa a whole from worked-out netting 
arcaa. At first sight, the point may seem plausi¬ 
ble, yet in no lenae docs it follow. 

7^ distinction we have been able to draw 
between raiding and colony removal calls atten- 
tlon to the fact that these two cases of BdUm 
evacuation of an area, the minor and the major, 
occur under very different oonditiona. On the 
one hand, dunng a raid the amount of booty 
discovered on a given branch trail typically af¬ 
fects the life of that trail in a rather direct man¬ 
ner, through behavior procereea subject to a dm- 
ple naturalistic explanation (Sdineiiia, 1940* 437 
ff.). However, we have found that the occur¬ 
rence of a colony removal from a given general 
sone td operations depends upon a complex train 
of events very different from the foregoing, in¬ 
volving activitiea and relatlonahipe whi^ operate 
without any identifiable relation to the amount 
of booty available in the area. In fact« such a 
reUdonahip la commonly omtradicted by pre¬ 
vailing dreumstanoea. The removal may take 
the colony from a well-supplied area or from a 
poor one—it occurs in any caae when the oondi- 
tkA we have described, not dependent upon 
booty haul, are fulfilled. The food-aeanaty hy- 
potJicaia is wkle df the mark, and actually mi^ 
repreeenti the dtongtaatreble facts of the bivouac- 
change phenomenon 

From hk survey of the general problem of 
insect migration Fraenkel (1932) readica a com¬ 
parable conduaion Examining the evkknoe for 
the maaa movements of locusts, butterflies, and 
various other insects, he finds that lade of food 
can at beat be only a very indirect and secondary 
cauaa of insect migralioii^that is, lade of food 
operateg aelecdvely in the evdutioiiary p rooces 
rather than direo^^and ontogen et kaUyb Al» 


Aough Praeakd expresaes doubts aa ttfe the status 
of Eotons as true ralgraiitSk It may ba aald that 
bis remarks concerning the inadequacy of this 
telk hypothesis also cover the caae of army anta. 

We have noted the exduskm of the Edtons by 
FTaenkcl and Heape from the liat of mipant 
Inaects, becauae of doubts that tfadr movements 
repr e se nt anything niore than fbfBghig expedi- 
tiona. Both of these writers seem to have been 
impressed by the apparent sporadic nature of 
Eciiau ookmy movementa. However, our evi¬ 
dence on cokmy removals in hurcUH and Aaivm- 
hm ahows that these are true nomadic move- 
menu and not merely expeditions, if the latter 
term means simply predatory forays. The term 
'^expedidon" may be used for raids whkh end in 
a return to the same bivouac; however, it does 
not apply to the bivouac-change movements, 
which are readily distinguiahablt from raiding 
activity The facts show that these nasovais 
follow raiding in a predictabla manner under 
given conditKMiB, but not under other ormditlons. 
Although we have found that the bivouac-change 
nmyement arkes through behavior relaticniiMpo 
arhkh come into exktenoe through the develop¬ 
ment of maximal raiding, in its behavior proper¬ 
ties and its adaptive si^ficonoe it k a dktiiict 
phenomenon not to be oonfuaed with raiding* 

How far and in what ways the dc Kribri EcU^ 
colony movemats fit current coooeptioiii of ani¬ 
mal pugratioa k not an eaay quesdon i becauae of 
their unique characterktks. To be sure, many 
general observeti have re f erred to deryline 
bivouac changes ss migrations. This seons not 
unjuadfled, ^soe our evidence diows that the 
movements are periodic, (rou|d>iy) unidirectional, 
dependent upon the acti^ty of the EdtooS cheo^ 
aelvea, and t^ the colony away from its previous 
sone of operationa—all characterktlci which 
Cahn (1925) and others hold to bt tbe^cssentki 
criteria of migratian. From thkvkwpdatdgily 
movements such as the indlvidugl bivouac 
changes of an oniony would be claatsd aa 
migrations. To follow thk procedure would be 
premature, however, and would commit us to an 
unduly loose con sUuuti op of the nJgradon oon^ 
cept, of queedonable sckndfic value siiioe It ex¬ 
cludes the question of broado' rekthnuhlps be¬ 
tween the movements and the Hie activities of 
theanlmab. Furdier dreumstanoes fa flgmfcsBf, 
together with evidence prevkutly re ported 
(Sohoelrla. 1935) for ho ma liwi. e nc o u r^ vlrtr- 
lag the bivouao-dbange moveomtasmeralyfloe 
plttM of a brooder adtaiy settushoa 



STUDIED ON THE ARMV- 

Aoooidiligly, tli6 deaoripthre term **removaI" 
■eicifni adequate to denote etich movemenCB taken 
•eparatdy, 

Tlie pteient itudy hu widened the writer’e 
theory^ the BcU^ behavior pattern by abowlng 
Ita applicability to a rather different behavior 
•ettiOf from that of the apedea previoualy 
studied The colony movementa of burduU% 
arise from a distinctive routine of predatory be¬ 
havior, yet the manner m which they take form 
agrees well in its broad outlines with the explana¬ 
tion previously advanced for kamatum. In both 
caats the [ntei^ctlon of extrinsic and intrinsic 
agandes leads in an equivalent way to similar 
md results, although through a strikingly dif¬ 
ferent medianiem. This effective similarity in 
the ptoo cs s of nomadic movement in the two 
speoKSi despite a striking difference in the pat¬ 
tern of their raiding behavior, suggests that the 
enendals of the theory may well hold for the 
Edtons in general. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Colony removal In the swarm-roiding £, 
fwrvMff conforms In its causation to the terms of 
die writer's theory for the column-raiding E 

kamaium* 

2. Certain extrinsic conditions are essential, 
including dven behavior circumstances ansing 
through raiding. The critical factor for bivouac 
change is an intrinBC condition introduang a 
suflloently low threshold of colony exdtation to 
admit g given diumally timed routine of evenia 

3. The detailed mechanism of colony removal 
in burcMi is characteristic of that spedes, In 
dependence upon its swarm-raiding behavior 
pattern. 

4. There are no grounds in the evidence for the 
hypothecs that dorylinc nomadism depends upon 
a capadty to resp^ to food scardty in a given 
occupied area 
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